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NOTES 

The New Year and the Old <<> couk'. Provided, of com-o, if tlio i.euiile have the 

Aiuillu'r year of tra\ail for the wi-ary 'worlJ is \ih< rcwilh to a\ail llitin-r'lvi’s of tiial i.d''T’ty. 
diawmn to a ('lo.-e.* It is nearly a docadc since the hat aiirml. tlie imn lia'inj; yiowcr of the com- 

end of }\oild ^\'ar 11. and yet the evils Ki'ni'i-ated liy being asnired about the 

that, carastiophe btill afflict mankind. future? ’‘.Vhat about the health, edmation and the 

I'ne Xew Year euriies some faint glimmer of f'tandard of living of Sri Man-m-tlie-street and 
liope. Peihaps the troubled peace of today might •Srimati Hou-ewife? Wliat about the mental, moral 
gain strength tomorrow and sanity return to the physical well-being of all of tllo.^e who are near 

nation-^in-aims, diawn up in two belligerent cAUips. dear to them? 

The woild needs’jieaT'e but as yet greed and lust for use quoting footling statistics to prove 

power .stand in flie way. ^bnt his and her aveiage income today is as high as it 

Put X<w Year mean,' self-examination, so let us planned for at the end of Ifl.iO. Can they make 

tiiiii to our own affaiis. 'J'he world will go on its way both ends meet by that income and can they live as 
and there is little we can do to influence the shaping bi'e and hai)]i 3 ' peo]il(, should? T' niedic.al care and 
of the de'times of mankind, in cither way, unless we hosi>ilalization assured for even a fraction of them? 
fiiai.l, foiwaid oiiiselves as a nation. Mere uttering Ibas every adult the means to procure protective and 
of wolds of i.orlent, however acclaimed or denounced Mi'taming food, equivalent to 2..‘K)0 caloiies, every- djiy 
they be, would be of little aiail unle.ss we can of the year, for him.<elf or herself and family? f 
demon'tiale to the world our capacity to hack our The answer is, most emphatically. Xn. And wi.->t,^ 
will with .strength and enduiance. Mighty forces aie “bout the. all-round lowering (*f moral values in everyt' 
m play in the Woild today and as yet we are but ■'‘rherc of life? Wc are told that in ten years time 

as flotsam in the tides, there would no unemployment. AVc would say that 

].et UH come down to facta. There has been a lot unles.s this debasing of moral values is stopped, the 

of talk about our jirogrcss, jiarticularly with regard ma,jority- of onr people would become ‘uncmploj/ahlr. 

to the Five-Year Plains. It has been claimed, by those ^ fs barely six years since the pas.'ing of the 
i}-o have put in control of our affairs, that lu-hievcmeut Father of the Nation. Where stands the Congre.ss. in 
along the lines planned has been in exeess in all ‘be ferm.s of truth, morality and integrity, today? It 
directions. Shclrtagcs have been eliminated and that necessary to expnss in words the degradation 

the building-up' of the structure of our economic ““'f downfall. 

prosperity of the'-"■•ture is progressing apace. All this It is about time our minislers and otlier voluble 
lias been ifoved by m.asses of that wonderfully elastic spokc.'men looked up the history of India. It was 
a.vl clu'.'ivo material, namely. Statistics. And in India not material poverty that brought on seven centuries 
of today it is deceptive as well since the basic figures of slaveiw for tlie Induin'^. Indeed, -vilerially sprak- 
are unreliable in the extreme. ing there was hardly- arolher nation or country jo 

We are willing to give full credit for what has well off ,as was the “Fabulous Ind,” when the firsb 
been done. The rigours of scarcity, in food and band of hungry and unkempt invtiders crossed '1'he 
clothing have been alleviated to a major extent. And mountains of the northwest. Gross perversion of 
if and when the entire first Five-Year Plan materialises, moral values, almost total isolation from the rest* of 
we might become self-sufficient in both for some time the world and a (deliberate degri^dation of the vast 
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majority 6f its 
triple,--rurFos tliai' ’to 
Indun. * 


through caste bariiers, were the 
to the enslavement of the 


A survey of moral values, as they obtain in the 
India of today, is urgently called for now. The First, 
Second and the Third Five-Year I’lans will all end 
in futility if our nationals become totally degenerate. 
And there i.s no time to lose if we arc to ward off the 
logical con.sequenees. 


Police Strike in West Bengal 

(tonstables of the Cakutla Armed rolice force and 
a number of constable.s atlaihed to various police 
stations went on lumger-trike on the lOtb December 
for the ami'lioiation of their i arious gnei ance''. A 
Press Noti' isMied liy the Government of West Bengal 
on that day gave the removal of a conupt constable 
from the jiost of mess manager as the caiU'C of the 
hunger strike. 

By the' following afternoon, i.r., on December 11, 
the police called off their .strike on the assuiance 
given by the State Government that it.s deci.'-ions on 
the griei-ances relating mainly to pay, house rent 
allowance and food concessions would bo announced 
before the end of .4pril, ly.W. The Military and the 
National Yaliineer Force who had been called out 
on the morning of Dect mber 11 to take over the 
duties of the striking jiolice, were then withdrawn as 
the policemen resumed their duty. All persons 
arrest I'd on charges of breach of discipline were 
released. About Ti.OOO piolicemen—3,000 armed and 
2,000 uuaimed—had been affected by the strike. 

Next day about 250 constables of the Hovvrah 
police went on hiinger-sti ike demanding immediate 
re(^rcs.s' of their grievances which were .similar to those 
of )the Calcutta policemen. The policemen, who car¬ 
ried out then normal duties, called attention to the 
failure of their effoit> for an increase in wages and 
improvement m other service conditions. 

The West, Bengal Government in a Pi ess Not e 
on December 12 made it clear that the decisions 
regarding the Calcutta police forces would be appli¬ 
cable m the c.'u-’e of We.'-I Bengal imlice also. But. 
instead of any .signs of abating, the strike spread to 
other distnete affecting larger number of men and 
by December 14, the number of hunger-strikers 
excee'ded 2,500 in the five district.®—^24-Parganas, 
Hooghly, Bankura, Murshidabad and Howrah. Police¬ 
men posted at various places were replaced by the 
troops. 

The policeawnf demanded, according to a report, 
a»minimum total monthly emolument of Rs. 120 in 
place of the exi-sting lbs. 57. Their other demands 
included free meflical trialment of their families in 
their departmental ho.spilals; free education for their 
children and allowances for working overtime. 

The Govemmept Press Note issued on December 


141, stated that the hunger-strike in Howrah had been 
resorted to “for reasons other than those which had 
been in operation in so far as the Calcutta police 
were concerned. It has now come to the knowledge 
of the Government that the whole trouble in Howrah 
had been started principally by four or five constables 
who are being prosecuted for alleged criminal acta for 
which they arc under suspension.” 

The West Bengal Police As.sociation in a resolu¬ 
tion on the same daj- urged the policemen to give up 
the hunger-strike, which tlic Association had earlier 
condemned. 

I’Toin the 15lh, the situation in the vanou.s dis- 
tricl.s became fluid ami lu some jilaces sinkers gave 
up tlieir fust and resumed their normal duty and the 
hunger-strike by policemen came to an end by the 
morning of December 19. 

The most curious jiart of the whole incident was 
the apparent total igiioiauco of the liigher au.iloiities 
about the impending strike. It is a jioiiiter towards 
the gross incompetence of tli?: adiiiiunliation lU 
curbing disruptive forces. 

Censure Motion Against Speaker 

The censure motion against the .Sjn-akor of the 
Lok Sabha, tabled by (ho combined fon os of the 
Opiio.s]tion, met with a debacle .as rejioited in the 
daily pr('s,s of December 19, of wlncii we apiieiul an 
extract below, from the Ariintn'Ilaznr I'nlnka. This 
move is tyiucal of the thoughtless and rockle.ss movi'S 
of the Opiiosition leadera: 

“The cen.sure motion moved against tbi' Sjieaker 
by Shri Vi.ine.shwar Missir in the Lok .'^.abha 
was rejected by an overwhelming voice vote after a 
two-hour exciting debate. 

“The movers and suiiporlers of the censure 
motion coll.aj).®('d after a thundering reply from the 
Primp Minister, strongly vindicating the lionour .and 
eonduet of the »Speakcr and severely rcpioaching the 
beh.aviour of the former. 

“The deliaele was .so eomplete that the Gommu- 
nist and P.S.P. groups and their allies in the no- 
confidence motion did not even challenge a division 
when it was put to the House. 

“A section of the Opposition also were against thp 
motion, as was apparent from the siieeelirs of Sard.ar 
Hukum vSingh and Mr. Frank Anthoi^v. Shri S. S. 
More, Shri A. K. Gopalan and D^ N. B. Kharc, 
three of the spokesmen on behalij^f the supporters 
of the motion, failed to establish charge t.f partiality 
against the Speaker. ^ 

“The proceedings of December 4 when an ad¬ 
journment motion of Shri Gunipadaswamy w.as dis¬ 
allowed by the Speaker, and on which the debate 
mainly turned, were quoted with great effect by 
Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava (Congress) against the 
behaviour of the Opposition and in defence of the 
right and conduct of the Speaker. 



NOTES 


“The Opposition were put in a straight jacket by 

the limitation imposed on the scope of the debate, 
wliich was not allowed by the Deputy Speaker to 
ramble in a general denunciation against the Speaker. 
The Ojiposition did not eorno prepared to quote 
chapter and verse in support of their motion as they 
apparently did not anticipate the debate to be fixed 
for today. 

“In view of the limitation of scope, Acharj'a 
Knpalani did not jmrlic'jiale in the, di'bate. 

“Tlie Prime Mmi.ster wa.s exiremely generems to 
the Oii])o^ition in his attitude to the (h'bite on 
the motion. For instance, he did nut stand on 
techneal objections to the ndmisubililv ol the 
motion. He offered jirojiortionatelv more time to ih(> 
sitonsors of the motion lie (iffcred fiei' voting 
on tlie I'siK', ]',ii( he was indignant at the fabling of 
a no-i onfidi nee motion agaiii'-t the .''peaker without, 
.sunicieiit iust ificat lon. and his admonition to tluwc 
who .-pon.-ored this motion could not be more haish 
or .se\ere. Stre.s.suig the .s('tio,isne.ss and gravity of 
sueh a motion, he eharacteri'ed ttie move as frivolous 
nnd irfespoii.silile and as gro.s.s abii-e of a right given 
under the rules and the Constitution. By this motion, 
he ‘■aid, ‘we har’e lowered the honour and dignity of 
the IIoiiso and of the Speaker, and we lane provfd 
lu'foio the world that we are little f|Uarrelsoine men, 
who indiilce in*fin;oIily and wdio indulge in accusa¬ 
tions without wrighing what Ihev mean.’ 

“Ch.aiacleri'-ing I hi’ no-confidence resriliitnni as 
vicious (lie Piinie Minister ob-ei\ed thi'si’ who ,-igned 
it have done ,so without riading it or thiv hek 
intelligence It js an insult to the intelligence of the 
Home III a.sk it to .'uipport the motion ’’ 

n’lic no-confiilcncc resolution was tabled bv 21 
Opposition group members. 'The resolution read-.- 

“That this House, Iiaving taken into cnii.-ideiation 
the conduct of the Speaker of the Hoii-e as legards 
giving his consent to adioiirnnienl motions, disallowed 
queslion.s. etc., feels that, lie has ceased to maintain 
an impartial attitude necessary to command the 
confidence of all sectioms of tlie Hou.se; that in hi:? 
partisan atiiliide he disregards the rights of memliora 
of the House and makes pronouncements and gives 
nilings cnlcnlnted to alTcct and undermine such rields; 
tliat lie openly espouses tlie version of the official 
spokesman on all controversial matters ns against 
information supnlied bv other members of Parliament; 
that all tlx.se nets constitute a serious danger to the 
projri'r functioning of this House and ventilating 
effectively the felt grievances of the people; and 
therefore, re.solves that he be removed from his 
office. ” 

The signatories to the resolution are' Vijneslnvar 
Missir. J. B. Kripalani, Asoka Mehta, Phankar 
Shantaram More. K. S. Raghavachari., Dr. N. M. 
Joisoorya, Hirendra Nath Mukherjee, A. K. Qopa- 


• 

Ian, T. B. Vittal Rao, M. S. Ourupadaswamy, Seyhan 

Chandra Gupta, Dasaratha Del;-, Parangadhar Daa, 
Tridib Kumar Chaudhury, ih .-jndranath C'hatto- 
ftadhyaya, Dr. N. B. Kliare, Amjad All, N. C. 
Chfitlerjee, V. G. De.shyiande. K. Kelappa and 
Khrimati .Suchela Knpalani. 

Hindu Marriage and Divorce 

The Rajva-.Siibha yias.-ed an amendment on Decem¬ 
ber 14, which is a sigtiificatil, move against polygamy. 
The news ns yiiiblished in the daily pre.ss, runs aa 

follow.-.- 

Die Rajya Sahha decided to-day in favour ol 
extending lo wives of ])olygumous Hindu marriages, 
solemnised before the commencement of Hindu Marriage 
..ml B.ieice Hill, the right of ili\orce. 

The Sabha, which sat coniinuously for eight hours 
toi'.nv, adopted rrunv Clausc-i of the Bill, all dealing 
with the controveisial subject of nullity and divorce ol 
a Hindu tnarci.igo. The Clauses adojrtcd today deal 
with void marriage, voidable marriage, which divorce 
petition cannot be pri-sentied. divorced persons cannot 
remarry, legitimacy of children of void and viodable 
marriages, fiuni-bmcnt for bicamy and contravention ol 
other conditions of a valid Hindu marriage. 

These iiniiorianl amcn lmcnts, * all moved by Mr. 
Chaman Lall (Congress) were carried by the Sabha, 
rh incing in m.Ttcri.il tiarliculars and the sclicme of the 
Bill as suggested hy the Joint Select Committee. Under 
the first omenilment. pre-act marriage would be 
excluded from the purview' of the provision for voiding 
n'arri.igcs The st rond .amendineiit removes the 
differences betweerv i>re-nct and post-act voidable 
marriages. This .imendment, while following the existing 
rule of Hindu law lhai mairiages are voidable on grounds 
of imytotency, iiliory or lunary. and consent for tnairiage 
Laving been obtained through force or fraud, introduces 
a new provision, nanielv, thut the marriage would also 
he vi'idahlc if the wife w'l- piegn.int at the time ol 
matri.Tiie hv' a partv olher than the husband. 

The third amendment of Mr. Chaman Lall provides 
that ia the case of a marriage sidemnised before the 
commencement of the Act, the wife can apply for divorce 
on the ground that the husband had married again 
before such couimenccment or that any other wife of 
the husband was alive at the lime of solemnisation of 
the maniage, provided in either case tlie other, wife is 
alive at the time of presentation of the divorce petition. 

A fourth amendment to the divorce Clause, also 
moved by Mr. Chaman Lall, was a veibal one. changing 
the ground of “leading an adulterous life” to “living 
in adultery.” 

Serving the People ? 

We do no', know hi,w mush* credence to give to 
the news item printed helow from a report in the 
Spectator of December 16. But should it prove truf 
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thorp is hardly any language strong enough to con- 
denin tlio alTair. It, js absolutely uutlunkable tliat in 
a dcmocraliu Stal\ .fuc personal convenience of any 
one man, however, highlv placed, should be rated so 
hiah that, the people in general could be put to .so 
gieat an inconvenience as has been reported. It ia 
luich time that our rulers n-alized the wisdom ot 
ab.'iTuloning the arrogant habit of riding roughshod 
over pi'ople’s sentiments and interests—a habit imbibed 
bv the ofTicialdora from the past imperialist regime 
and of late ap]>iirently transfused to .some of the 
Ministers even. I'he Spcrlalor leports as follows; 

'‘.\urangabad • This is TTydeiabad .‘state aiid anv- 
tliing and ever'''1hing liappens. Very recently an inci- 
di n.’e took plai'c when the railway tiain ava.s detained 
f('i the Chief Minister of TTydeiabad for a iieriod of 
one and a half limir On his via\ back to TTyderabad 
i'i<i I’aih tlie r'hief Minister was addi'i’wsinir a public 
meeting at I’aili and so the Irain was detained at 
I’.'oTi. ^Tlr jniblic tiai'ellirig by the same tram became 
restle.ss as further connections at I’arbhani, Puma, 
eti‘, would Inn'e been missed. .Ml 11 k‘ i'H's, ngers from 
the Second da.ss wore asked to vacale the entire 
aeeoiniTiodalion to enalile the Ch.cf Minister, the 
P W.D. Minister, and limir paraphernalia and they 
had to tr.avel cither by Inter or Thiid up to 
perbhani ” • 

Mcctwg of fhc Anfioriatcd Chavihcr;^ 

In his presidential address to tlic annual meeting 
of the Assneiated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta on 
ATimdav fPccciebcr PP Mi G. AT. ATackinlay rcfcrrcrT 
lo the “loo static cenditinn’’ within ihc private sector 
and remarked that the general eaiises of it were not easy 
to define wilhoiit enterin': the p'ditie.al arena wliieh they 
as a eeniierrei'd ot'’ anis.ation tried to avoid. 

“Rut wh.il fnnd.ainentallv worries n« all -enmmerro 
and industry as a whole—”, he said “is the inereasinily 
opp.arent trend of Cnveibrnent poliey towards a too 
rapid dr.^ree of soeinlisalion of the Slate whieh is fend¬ 
ing to suppress and curtail the aetivities of the private 
sector and to create an undereuTTent of unreasoned and 
vague distrust of it ” 

He wmild not he honest with himself nor would lif 
be refleeling the eurrent thoughts of the business eom- 
mnnily, ATr. ATarkinlav said, wero he to attempt to 
strike a note of w’ell-being, eonfidence and optimism. 

The vital neeessity, if the eurrent and future Five-Year 
Plans are to be sueeesufullv implemented, of giving 
great seeuritv and eneourngement to the development 
of the private seetor of the eountry’s commercial and 
industrial eeonomv-w.as stressed in a resolution adopted 
bv ^he Assoeiafed Chamhers of Commeree of India at 
its annual meeting in Calcutta on Monday. 

TKe resolution on* 'Taxation’ stressed the need for 
fl) positi-vv inrenfivps to work, save and invc't by 
alleviating the burden of direct and apreading the inci¬ 


dence of indirect taxation, (2) a permanent and ade- 
(fuate solution of outstanding sales tax problems and (.3) 
greater moderation and gradualness in the imposition 
and enhancement of excise duties. 

In the resolution on ‘Industry’, the Association 
drew government’s attention to the heavy burden placed 
upon employers by the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947. as they now stand, governing the 
payment of retrenchment compensation, the Association 
urged the Government of India to amend the Art in 
such a manner as to (1) prescribe a limit to the amount 
payable to a workman as retri-nchment eonipensalion and 
(2) to provide that, on the termination of a workman's 
services, the employer shall be liable! to pay either re¬ 
trenchment eom,nensatioii or retinanenl guUuiiy. which¬ 
ever is approjiriule, hut not both. 

In another resolution, the Association viewed with 
concern the heavy inerea.ses in shipping cost ami the 
serious ideeline in port efficicney caused by wid spread 
indiscipline amongst sitwedoring lahoar whiiTi h.ive 
followed ih" establi-hnient of dock labour ho.ird.H at 
the principal pons in India. The Association requested 
the Government to take urgent steps to examine the 
position at each port in order to introduce .such measu’ea 
as mav be iieees>.ary to ensure that costs arc kept at a 
reasonable level and that a satisfactory standard of work 
and discipline is maintained. 

The Association also urged the ne,f(l for a funda¬ 
mental change in G<ivernment's policy towards road 
Iran,sport to en=ure that India does not fall hehiml other 
countries in road transport development and that India’s 
road system and the vehirle<; using it are eomracn«urata 
with the growing needs of the agtieultiire and indu.stry 
of the country. 

Sri Dcsh7}nikJi’s Speech 

The following is the text of Sri Desbmiikli’.s speech; 

“T have listened carefully to the Inief but pointed 
remarks made by you, and I appreciate the frank and 
forthright manner in which your fe.ars or suspirions— 
or your “psychological troubles” as you have called them 
—^have been expressed. We aie passing through an im¬ 
portant transition in our economic development. We 
are moving steadily into a new era, an era of progressive, 
well-ordered growth, with widening of opportunities fon 
the people to participate in the development of the 
country. This reorientation is in its initial stages. 
There are some who think—and not without justification, 
—that this reorientation is proceeding too slowly. Tlicre 
are others who are apprehensive that in vrying to go 
forward, sufTicicnt attention may not he paid to the 
need for stability and orderline,ss in development. The 
problem is to find a golden mean, and this implies readis 
ness on the part of all concerned to adjust tlicmselves 
to tlie facts of experience. 

“You have referred to the economic situation in the 
country and have listed the ‘highlights’ of the scene 
I can hardly improve upon your description of them. 
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"Otir pconomy today phows obvious signs of strength 
and stability, and T think there is little doubt that m 
this mailer of developmental planning, we are set on 
the right road. The gains of the last three years will he 
evident to anyone, who compares the economic siiuation 
now Avilli wlial it was when the. Plan was first launelie,!. 
'J'here has betn a substantial increa.se in food iiroductinu, 
ijid'isiiial prodiietion has shown a steady, upward 
trend ; prices have come down ; inflation has been 
wipcil out and, the balance of payments position has 
inijiroved. .At the same time, long leim basts tti 
dev'flopnieni are being sleailily built up ibiouab our 
irrigation and power jirojceis, tlirimgli improvements m 
the tran-iiorl sy'-tem and through larger inve-inent in 
capital good-, industries. 

‘‘There are, jierliaps, a few ‘shadow in liie 
pielure. tiny aie h'*niid to be when one i on^idiT' tlie 
large canvas on wliieh the jiielure is being painie''. b'll 
I doubt if il is eoriett lo ^ay lliat the slmiloWs aie moie 
prominent tium tlie bigbligbts. My own assi's'iiimu is 
ti: ;i wbdi sr'.if ‘sliyd.'ws’ e.\i--|, the bigblil'bls provide 
tile oveilom' for seliei coiifidi nee You have leferreil lU. 
your «peeeb to ceitain an\ie(ies wbii b tomnii'i.'i and 
industry feel in pie-enl eonditioas anil you have eten- 
menietl. with fommendable forthrigblnc's, ujx.n some 
aspects tif Goveitinienl policy as you have understood 
them. I hope in a later part of my .speech lo tleal with 
the more imjiortant of the individual points which yoa 
have raised. • 

‘lint before*! do so, I should like to give you an 
assurance. The point of view wdiicli you b.ive put 
forward will be duly conveyed to the approiriale 
(fuditers and you may be eeriain that in anv final 
rleeision that Goveininent may take in these maller.s. the 
views you represent will be given tbeir ilue weight 
\'i ' ,'b I .I 'o i- i vnlii.e lo tbijik. lillle in tlie ulti¬ 
mate aims of our economic judicy on wliieb there can 
be serious diveiuiiice of view among praetieal minded 
men committed to a ]»ract'cal programme of develop¬ 
ment and expansion. Wilb that iii view, 1 would a'L 
you, if I may, to eoiieenirate on how best we can aidiieve 
tbesr (.bpilivts jn the fa'I-cbanging social anti eeoiio'Ue 
conditions in this country'. 

‘‘I would take the opportunity to restate the ob¬ 
jectives of our planning and the methods we propo-e 
to emp!'in imi lei ic mni'i them. We want lo douiile 
per cajiita incomes in about a generation. We wmil to 
elimiri.iie uin mploy nient vviilim, <ay, 10 yeais. and we 
must make a sizeable impression on the prohle n in the 
IliXf five years. 

‘■\Ve want, at the same time, to move in, the diieclion 
of a more even dislrili’ilioii of incomes, of v'calth and 
of economic power. Thest- are our basic aims—1 be¬ 
lieve' tb'v ■"!!! find wide aec’ptanee—and we want to 
achieve them througb democratic means. 

“Tliere is hardly a parallel to this kind of ('fTorl 
elsewhere. Some countries plan 'for limitcil olijeclives. 
such as an improvement in the balance of payments and 


external solvency or viability, some plans alress anti¬ 
recessionary or anticyclieal budgeting ; there are others 
which are ‘total’ plans, but which are souglit to be 
cuiried iliroiigli by authoritarian means 

"There is hardly an instance of a rountry of our 
size atlempiiiig to secure rapid development in the man¬ 
ner we have deliberately chosen, that is, through demo¬ 
crat ie nil, ins If vv’C are to find an adequate answer to 
our special problems, we shall have to think in new 
leims, aiiiriT lim'- wliith are suited to our environmp;il 
and car approach, and we shall have to eschew dogmas 
oi .set them 11 -^ of vvlialever hue or cohmr. 

"The First Five-Year Plan is now in its fourth 
ye.ir. It lui- jirodm-i d -or"- re-’jlts vvliiili are satisfac- 
tory, hut it has also brought to the fore new prolilems. 
' 111 ! ineie.ises in production, agiie’illural .im) indusirij], 
arc the results of the effort that the country has pul in, 
alltiou'ih tbev have loin a-si-tdl bv -p'cial cireum- 
staneea like good m()n=oon= and the fa't that we ha I, 
lo -l■”■t willi coii'idei ,ibli unii'e 1 cap.K ilv in indiistrv'. 
A careful husbanding of onr resources, coupled with the 
I I; ''n<e .vt recc^'ionan’ (ondilions in the world at 
large has enabled us to keep inflation in check ami at 
I be same time to move forward willi basic development. 
But, we are still only on the tlu-eshhold. and we want 
to step up our investment substantially and to industn- 
idise raiudlv I need liardly dilate, in this city at any 
rate, on the seriousness of the problem of unemployment, 
‘■This f (onsjcbr— I'loiiab, you, Sir. have not men¬ 
tioned it—a major problem in our economy. The First 
I’l.iii III- iner .''d eoiiilov mint oppo’’! mini lies, blit we 
are still in a siiuation in which wdiile eniplevmcnt is 
111, t' -isjui;, iiiieinplov .Hi nt is increa=iii 2 too In other 
words, new jobs are not being created at a rale sufficient 
111 alisoib 'be ;iiimi.il im-ieascs in labour force. Tlie 
only solution to this problem is more rapiial formation 
and a iiclii ions ebolie of our investnii nt 

"Ifovv is (he rate of invc-lmeiil lo be increased? 
TI',- .■•n-vver in tlie ultimate asalvsis, is larger sacrifices 
in the present and harder w’ork all round. To .some 
cvleni vv" i mv lelv on friendly extern il assi-i.moe, and, 
judging from past trends and enlightened opinion in 
countries' ,'>bi(>rid, T have no doubt that if we do our 
part well, external resources will be av.iilable to us in 
Tea-omd/le me'is-iie 'riie la-k for iis is (o coiirentrate 
on effective mobilisation of our own rc-ouices. 

"iln this coiiievt, 1 tliiiik, some of the i anens of 
public finance, both in the matter of taxation .ind of 
spcudiii'z, iii-i-d ic olayilallnn The bu'ilen of taxation to 
which. Sir, you have made a n-reiercc h's to lie re¬ 
lated to the dynamic picliire wbi>h we b-ve in mind— 
tb.ir of rising ineonics and risuv* ex(icmlliuips, roupled 
with rising productivity, both in llie public mil piiv.ite 
seep rs. One eannot. of rouise, start off by assuming 
conditions which one is seeUng ti create. Tlieiy is 
alvvav.s (he problem to secure that an iner erasing pro¬ 
portion of the new inennies generated or of the new 
output in real terms is made available for investment. 
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aapectB of the problem ore under study and 
you will be inlercated in knowing that here, in Calcutta, 
in the Indian Institute of Statistics, a prograninic of 
studies bearing on economic growth, the implications of 
physical resources jilanning and the optimum relation- 
sliijK b('twe<'n (lifTereni parts of a developing economy 
have been taken in hand. The, results of these studies 
and researches will be taken into account in formulating 
the Second Five-Year Plan. On jircsent cxiK-ctations 
and •estimate.H, tlie Second Pl.in, will have to provide for 
considerably larger outlays both in the public and in 
iho private sectors, outlays wich may nescssiiate 
investment of the (.rdcr of 10 to 12 per cent of national 
income annually. This can be achieved only ihrougb 

larger public as well as piixate ‘aving 

■‘For an efloit (pn tliis scale, close and unstinting co- 
o[)cration bct«>cn llip‘ jiublic and private sectors is 
necessary. ’J'liis was stated in the First Plan Repoi t 

.sihl It ii’c.ie.ins il',- jpiiliiy of Covernment. To secuto 
and maximise this ro-otteration, I would myself strongly 
deprecate this con.stant anti-tliesis between the private 
and jiublic sector as if these interests were scjtarate. and 
the two must fiirn'lippii in opposition 1 would rathci 

stress tile co-operative role of the two. The liroaJ line 
of demarcation between the two has been laid down 
in the Industrial Policy Resolution of Wdfl. Government 
stand liv the polo O einlio lied in that resolution which 
gives a definite place to the piivate sector in the 

coiiiiti v's developnienl 

‘T suggest that nothing that has since occurred has 
altered that basic, jiosiion; but I think, you will admit 
as people liandiiig the ilav to day allaiis of the world, 
th.'t ii'i polie^ can niiiain rii.'i;l in this dynamic world 
and that some shift of emphasis is bound to take plac« 
ns tlie coiiiiliv's eeoiioniv develops, and its needs expand 
and one has to take stork of the position from timr 
to time It is a tr'J|s;ii that in an under-developed 
economy like ours, massive sums for large-scale industry 
are unlikely to be raised, by the private sector, rajiidly 
enough or in a manner not involving irndeisirable social 
consequences, so that inevitably the public sector may 
have to take on that kind of development from its own 
resources. Obviously development cannot be allowed 
to wait till llie iirivafe sector is in a position to 
sho'ilder sueli a burden 

“1 do not see why the simple proposition that the 
Stale, in the public interest, may have to take over for 
d<-\eIopnieni reiiain tyix's of indaslry which may well 
be beyond the scojio of the private sector, should be 
coiisirued as involving any rcliection upon the privata 
sector or as creating anxieties for if. It is merely tha 
realistic ai-eeptaricc of a state of affairs which cannot 
be allowed to continue and thereby retard development. 
'1 Ifls docs not <yr course mean that the private sector 
will ^ not have ample scaipe for full play its resource! 
and enterprise. 

“Where the objective i.s to develop the econom) 
rapidly, it is hardly correct to view any or every 


extension of the public sector as so much encroachment 
on the private sector. Even in the case of industriee 
reserved for the State, there is no reason why privat* 
capital or as.sisiance from abroad should not find a 
place. If one looks at the problem dispassionately, ] 
am sure it will be generally agreed that there is still 
great scojie for private enlerpiise in this country. In 
the coming years I feel if the progress of development 
is maintained as it ought to, that there will be more 
for the private sector to do than it easily can, and il 
will be necessary for Government through appropriate 
insiilulions, like tlie Industrial Development Goipora- 
tion an,I the Industrial Finance and Development Cor¬ 
poration—or in other ways—to a.ssist the firivate 
sector. 

“There is, therefore, little room for hesitancy or 
uncertainty which you. Sir, have referred to. There is 
perhaps a certain amount of adjustment--psycliologieal 
adjustment if you like -called for on both side, but 
about the need for a liuilful pauneiship between tlio 
pulilji and the private seitoi^ in^lbe mlciist of the 
common goal of liiglicr living standards all round, there 
can be no doubt A gieal deal, T think, is to be gained 
by kecjiing constantly before our mind the objective and 
the co-ojii raiive and complementary roles of public 
and private sectors. A far-reaching process „f econoniio 
and social change such as we have initiated—wiselv and 
cautiously but not timidly, I believe—inevitably raises 
prolili Ills of adjustment in the ifansilional phase and 
nothing is gained by magnifying them. 

“1 mentioned cailier the need for a ro-adaptation of 
i-aiK ns <>l taxation. Among tlic ‘.sludows’ which you 
say are over-hanging commcri-e and industiy you have 
mentioned the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
(lonimi"ion. You must have seen from the papers that 
the report of the Commission was signed only a few 
days ago. It is a monumental work sm h as one was 
entitled to expect from a Commission with its 
distin.guMied Chairman and mcmhcrsliip. Tlie report 
will take some time to be studied by Covernment and 
printed for publication. Both these matters aie, I need 
haidiy a^s>ii,- you, receiving urgent attention. But you 
will realise that at this stage I am not in a position to 
say anythinn about the Commission's recommendations. 
I have no doubt that the Commission have viewed the 
pndileni of taxation as a whole and the needs of the 
various sections of the country'-v economy, and I am not 
clear whv the private .sector should take a pessimistia 
view of what the report is likely to contain. 

'Yon have dwelt at length, Mr President, on the 
Companies Bill now before a Joint Select Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. I note with sati.sfaction 
what you said about the work of the Company Law 
Committee and its recommendations. That we have been 
in no hurry to introduce far-reaching changes in the 
present Company Law i.s evidenced by the fact that it 
has now taken nearly five years, since the original 
proposals were made, to bring the Companiea KU to ha 
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present slate. I am also happy to learn that the business 
einiimuiiily upim-ciales the anxiety and efiorts of 
Covcmincnl to work in close collaboration with it 
throughout tliis period. If nevertheless, Government 
consider it necessary to deviate from some of the 
recommendations of the Committee, believe me, Mr. 
President, they will do so only if they are convinced 
that this is in the long-term interest of the private 
sector itself. 

“I am sure you will agree with me that what is of 
ba.sic inii>oriajice in the private sector is tlic dynamism 
of private enterprise and not static adlierence to 
iiudiiional loiiiis or institutions. You will recall that 
it was because some of these forms and insiiiutions 
lacked till li.isie spiiit of enterprise, and in some eas<‘8 
brenme the refuge of antisocial forces that Government 
weie eonipdled to amend the Indian Companies Act in 
1951, and assume extensive jiowers to regulate llie 
euie-liluiioii of lio.iids of Directors and llie appoint- 
iii ill an 1 ii'ni'iiii ration of Directors and Maganging 
Agi nts. 

“These powers were taken by Govcinriient with the 
full- approval of the Company Law Committee, which was 
still tin'll in ."es-ion. and as fai as 1 am aware with the 
general approval of the Chambers of Commerce within 
the memhersliip of your Association. For over lltree years 
now, Goveinment have exercised these fiowcis in 
hundreds of cu-ses on the recommendation of an Advisory 
Commission. It is* my understanding that, apart from 
complaints of delay in some marginal cases, the manner 
in which these extensive iioweis have been used lias 
not materially inteifered with the working of companies 
concerned. On the contrary, (ioverninent luve always 
allcmplcd to meet the companies concerned as far as 
they could con-'islcnlly with iheir icsponsihililies under 
the Amending Act. 

“It is unfortunate that I am not at present in a 
position to comnieni on those new proposals regal ding 
Managing Agents, to which you have referred in your 
speech. They arc still under the consideration of the 
Seleci Conimntee, and I do not know in what form they 
will eventually emerge. But as far as 1 can see, they 
merely enlarge the scope of the discretionary authority 
vested in Government by the Act of 1951 in one or two 
din-elions and olherwise elaborate the powers already 
conferred on Government by this Act, I do not myself 
think that these proposals, even if they are finally 
accepted in their present form, will spell such grave dii^ 
aster on the private sector as in now prophesied in some 
quarters. You are, however, entitled tc demand that 
if Government were to be clothed with t icse additional 
powers, they should be exorcised with due circums- 
I>ection and due regard to the legitimate interests of 
all those who are likely to be affected by them. , 

“On this score, I would assure that it will be 
Government’s constant endeavour to make use of their 
powers only when they must and only in the long-term 
isterests of trade and industry in this country. It is 


my hope that it may be possible at the appropriate 
stage to associate representatives of the business 
community and of others who are closely connected 
with the working of companies m the piivaie sector 
with the administration of the Companies Act, so tliat 
there may bo increasing awareness of each other’s 
lespunsihililies and limitations. 

“I listened with interest to your observation on the 
proposed amendment to Article 31 of the Constitution. 
1 ou will ajijirecijte my inaliihty to deal witU it except 
in a general way hetause the whole iiialtei io still undii 
tile loiisiileralion ol Government. Here again, 1 think 
one has to look at the jiieiure as a whole and not take 
all aiaiiiii^l V 11 w ol the position just because it is 
proposed to make an amendment. 

■ In an> ca^i, tlieic i*- no grouinl foi your fear that 
owner's right to eomiiensation in ca.sc of uciiuisiiiuu of 
Lis property by Government will he -wliittled down. We 
stand by the iiniiciple of fair compensation for the 
acquisition of property for public puiposes. 

iiui iMiiil 111 n-.oii of llie huinemc Court, 1 am 
told, equate every curtailment of properly light by 
authority of law with the compulsory acquisition of a 
jiuiperly light lor wiiii.h tlie law has to provide and the 
State has to pay compensation. 1 doubt if the 
Constitution-makers in enacting Article 31 intended to set 
so much stoic h> pnvaie property. And in any ease, 
ilii- view of tile (.on^lUution makes it iiiipossihle to 
undertake ncces.sary regulatory legislation, lest some rignt 
to piopeilv i-lKHild be infringed, f'or instance, take the 
case of a life insurance concern which is being grosslj 
iiiisiiiaiijgeii 111 ilic piejudiie of thousands of pcilicy- 
lioldeis; or the case of an undertaking engaged m an 
esM'iilial iiidusti) or trade which is going to rack and 
ruin. 1 am sure you will agree that u should he 
eon-liliitional lor 'iie Slate to iiiteiveiie under a valid 
law for the sake of rectifying such situations without 
sui h iiilei venlioii bring iieees.saiily iigarded as acquisition 
by the State. There are also problems ol land rt lorm 
which may have to be treated us exceptions to the generai 
rule in Article 31. These aic the typical view-points 
from which we are consideimg some amendments of 
that Article but 1 do not myself believe that by and 
large the amendments are likely to affect private industry 
and enterprise except in regard to this regulatory power 
and so far as the normal acquisition of private property 
i-v concerned, lii*' present pidicy is likely to be 
(onlinucd. 

“I now turn to the points you made on labour 
relations wliicli i shall bring to the notice of my 
colleague, the Labour Minister. 

‘Yon have conijilauicd about certain employers liaving 
been required to pay gratuity in aildilion to reienchinent 
compens.ition. 1 am not aware of the particular ^ases 
you had in mind. There is, however, a certain distinction 
between the two, giatuity being in the nature of a 
retirement benefit, which should be conserved for the 
old .ige of the employee, while letrenchment compensatioa 
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is an assistance to the employee to tide over the 
inevitable period of unemployment. Since retirement 
benefits have not been regulated by statute, the question 
whether the payment of gratuity is necessary in a parti¬ 
cular case has to be left to be settled between the 
perlies and, if necessary, by eventual resort to 
tribunals. 

“You have also mentioned that conventionally 
accepted retiring ages are not recognised. I think the 
difficulty arises on account of the necessity for ensuring 
that retri nchment is not rc-orted to under the guise 
of retirement of a workman on reaching the age of 
superannuation. The pioposcd provision in Law already 
provides that if there is any existing contract 
employment containing any particular stipulation regard¬ 
ing the retirement age, such retirement would not 
amount to retrenchment and there is no requirement that 
the stipulation shtmld he in writing. All that is 
intended is to prevent employers from changing the 
stipulated retirement ages solely with a view to evading 
payment of retrenchment compensation. If the contract 
of employment does not already contain a stipulation in 
that behalf, there is nothing to prevent employers from 
making such a stipulation just as they would change 
any other contract of employment. 

‘You al^i mentioned that you called the intractable 
problem of bonu.s and modernisation. I need not say 
anything about the first as there are now fairly well 
regulated standards laid down by the Appellate Tribunal 
and there is no immediate proposal for legislation in 
this resped. Oni the subicel of modernisation of plant 
and machinery, there is, f think, no disagreement between 
Gov. rnimni and Indiisirv on the necessity of undertaking 
it where the circumstances make such a course 
unavoidable 'Jhc only difference is one of approach and 
emphasis. What Government desires in the interest of 
both the employers and the employees is that the 
Indu-stry should ‘exjt.ind and rationalise' rather than 
‘rationalise and retrench’ ..nd that capita] and labour 
should co-operate in evolving schemes for modernisation.” 

The Man-in-Industry 

Uie following report about the latest British move, 
in the selllcment of the vexed questions arising out of 
the relations between the Employers, Labour and the 
Puhlir, might well serve as an indicator for us in India. 

The Sunday Times (December 19), writing on the 
forthcoming eonference which, under the presidency of 
the Duke to Edinburgh, is to discuss the humun problems 
of industrial communitie.s, says: “The meeting of 
leaders of industry, both managing and operative, held 
under the chairmanship of the Duke, of Edinburgh, has 
left* the m m-in-tlie-street slightly puzzled. What is it 
all about? 

“Ris Royal Highness and the other sponsors of the 
scheme might well reply that that is just what they 
propose to find out as it progresses. An industrial and 


mechanical civilization creates many human problems— 
some not yet recognized, otlicis ill-defined. We have 
pains and discomforts, but many of them we cannot 
locale or even name. 

“The Commonwealth industrial welfare conference 
seeks to find out more about the pains and discomforts 
in that part of the body of mankind most directly 
affeeled—the man in industry itself. The diagnosis may 
itself suggest a cure, though long and difficult remedies 
may be needed for the deepest disorder.s. 

“Two things, especially, about this jirojeci bear the 
.»la'iip of the Duke's own mind. One is that the people 
engaged in it represent actual workers by hand and 
bruin, and meet round the table as eiiuaL, fiiends, and 
co-operators facing a common la;^. Tliough the task is 
a unique one, the new scheme cannot fail to further 
that movement for unity in industry which the Sunday 
Times has repeatedly advocated, ami which has made 
some conspicuous advances in tlic last few yeais. 

“Secondly, the ta.sk is dehherati 'y handed to the 
younger gencralion. To the i.onfen'i.ic m 19.Vj will be 
in\ilcd 280 men and women from the Coininiiiiwealtll 
‘between the broad age limits of 2.5 and 45.’ These men 
and womt II maj not have the accumulaled wisdom and 
experience of their elders, but the problems they 
arc to study will lake many year.9 to solve, and it is 
they—the industrial leaders of the future—who will have 
to face them in practice. They are ijic r..-w Elizabeilians, 
embarking on voyages of discovery.’’ 

All-India Rural Credit Survey 

Tile long-awaited l{e]ioi-l. on the .-\ll-ltul;a Diiviil 
Crodit. ,'Siiivey lias been published bv llie Hi'seivo Dank 
of India. The Survey was uiiderlaken on I lie re'‘om- 
niendalion of the informal eonfiai'nen of co-operators, 
eeonomists and .administiator.s <'on\ ened bv ‘^hii Damn 
Dan, Governor of the Reserve Dank, in Kkll. The 
conduct of the Survey wa.s entrusted bv him to a small 
eommittee of Direction. The basje data relied upon 
are principally tho.«r eolleetrd during the .survey from 
1,27,343 families in 6(10 villages selected from 76 dis¬ 
tricts spread ov’cr different jiarts of India; but other 
material has also be(>n extensively drawn upon in the 
formulation of the Committee’s recommendations. 

The Report points out that out of rn-arly 36 crores 
of people who inhabit India, about 30 crores, or five 
out of every .six, live in the rural area. Some 70 jier cent 
of the total population is either engaged in agriculture 
or i.s dependent on those so engaged. About half the 
national income is derived from agriculture, animal 
husbandry' and allied activities. If the mral population 
is taken by itself, those who are sustained by agri- 
^julture whether as earners or dejicndents, and whether 
as producers, labourers, or others, constitute more than 
80 per cent of the total; and of the remaining 20 
per cent, more than two-fifths find their livelihood in 
rural industries. India, therefore, is essentially rural 
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India, and rural India is virtually the cultivator; or, 
if the last term may be enlarged, rural India is virtually 
the cultivator, the village handicraftsman and the 
agricultural labourer. 

The first Five-Year Plan lays considerable emphasis 
on increased agricultural production. The emphasis is 
likely to be even greater in future plans. This will be 
rendered necessary by a fast-growing population. On 
one compulation which takes this factor into account, 
the mere maintenance of the current levels of com¬ 
putation will necessitate a stepping up of agricultural 
productivity from 70 million tons in 1951 to 85 million 
tons in 1961 or an increase of 21 per cent. The dynamic 
programme of agricultural production that will be 
needed to achieve such an increase will not be possible 
without an equally dynamic programme of agricultural 
credit. 

Largo holdings in India are relatively few and are 
likely to be fewer as a result of the land policies which 
Governments have adopted in pursuit of social ends. 
The medium and small cultivators, who now constitute 
about,70 per cent of the total, will become increasingly 
important as the jiersons whose needs have to be 
studied and borne in mind in tlic formulation of 
policies of agricultural credit and agiicultuial develop¬ 
ment. Medium and small holdings now account for 
about 41 per cent, of the agiicultural jiroducc of the 
country; but, as”large holdings give place to the not 
so large, more and more will the latter bo significant 
even in terms of their share in the total production. 

At the end of tlie first Five-Year Flan, the total 
cropped area will have in(:rea.sed by 100 lakh acres, but 
only a small part of this additional cropping will be 
on reclaimed land. With new land left to be brought 
under cultivation, tlio increased production must for 
tho greater part take place on holdings already culti- 
valed; the modes of increase, in other words, must in 
the main be in the nature of more intensive utilization 
of land; they have to consi.st, for example, of better 
seed, more water, more fertilizer, better implements 
and better techniques of cultivation. All this will mean 
a considerable outlay in terms of finance and effort. 
Part of the co.st, as in irrigation, will no doubt be borne 
.by the State, but for the rest, most cultiva¬ 
tor will have to bo helped with credit to meet the 
initial and recurring expenditure needed for improve¬ 
ment of land and increase of production. This will be 
in addition to about Es. 750 crores whica the culti¬ 
vator, at the present level of his productive operations, 
may be said to be borrowing every year by way of 
short, medium and long-term loans. 

For the cultivator generally—^whether his fanning 
economy be small or medium or, in relative terms, even 
large—there is great need of enlargement of the scope 
of his subsidiary occupations; these may be either 
agro-industrial like the processing of paddy, sugarcane, 
cotton and groundnut, or of a mixed farming type like 


dairying and the rearing of livestock in conjtmction 
with the cultivation of land. The following percentages 
give an indication of the extent to which the main 
agencies of rural credit contribute to the total borrow¬ 
ings of the cultivator: 

Credit agency Proportion in the bor- 

row'ngs (per cent) 


Government 

3.3 

Co-operatives 

3.1 

Commercial bonks 

0.9 

Relatives 

14.2 

Landlords 

1.6 

AgriculturLst moneylenders 

24.9 

Professional moneylenders 

44.8 

Traders and commission agents 

5,6 

Others 

1.8 


■ Total 100.0 

W’hat strikes the eye at once is the startling 
insignificance of co-operativc credit iu this picture. In 
quantitative terms, it is l.ttlc more than 3 per cent of 
the total borrowmgs of the cultivator. That or worse 
IS the position in many States. Nor is that all. For, 
what reaches the medium and small cultivator from 
the co-operative institutions is a mere fraction of the 
httle that co-operatives provide. As a rule, the credit 
supplied by co-operatives tends to follow ownership of 
land; it could be related to produce, if produce were 
cliannellcd through co-operatives;* but co-operativ'c 
marketing is itself ineffective and insignificant, I’he 
Survey passes judgment that the co-operative move¬ 
ment has been a failure during the fifty-year record of 
its functioning. 

The only other type of institutional credit which 
is of some significance to the cultivator is that which 
IS supplied by Government as taccavi advances. Put 
m the opinion of the Survey, the record of taocavi 
is a record of “inadequacies.” Government loans are 
not only inadequate, but like co-operative loans, are 
found on investigation to gravitate to the big and 
large landholder m preferenffo to the medium or 
small farmer. As direct financiers of the agriculturist, 
commercial banks are utterly negligible. They supply 
less than one per cent of the total. 

The moneylender and the trader between them¬ 
selves lend more than 70 per cent of what tlie culti¬ 
vator today borrows. Tho moneylender takes no 
oc-count of purpose, and charges as high n rate of 
interest as he can. The trader lends on advances for 
produution, but pays as low price as he can.’Sum¬ 
ming up the position, the Committee observ'es of 
agricultural credit, as is supplied by the different 
agencies, that it falls short of the right quantity, is 
not of the right type, and by the criterion of need 
(not overlooking the criterion of credit-worthinq^) 
often fails to go to the right people. This is the 
picture of today. But what abouf the future? Rural 
credit must be directed principally toward^P improved 
productivity; it must answer the long, medium as 
well as short-term needs; it mqpt be supervised; it 
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must be available to all who are credit-worthy and at 
a moderate rate of interest. In Indian conditions, it 
means reaching down to an enormous number of 
small-farmers, making advances against the credit 
instruments and securities they can offer, and keeping 
an effective control over the use to which the credit 
is put. The problem of future policy thus presents 
itself as a two-fold consideration in the context of 
credit: Co-operation has failed, but co-operation must 
succeed. According to the Committee, in the village 
itself no form of credit organization will be suitable 
except the co-operative society. The foremost objective 
of the policy then becomes the positive and deliberate 
creation of conditions in which co-operative credit 
will have a reasonable chance of success. 

Essence oj the Solution—Stale Varlnersh'y. In 
the opinion of tlie Committee, the initial help in 
reorganizing the co-operative credit institutions should 
come from the State. The manner of the help cannot 
De merely administrative. -The State’s way of help 
lutlicrto has been to over-administer and under-finance. 
The Commiitce has proposed lor setting up of the 
National Agricultural Credit (Long-term operations) 
Tund under the Reserve Bank of India. The Fund 
should accumulate lls. 5 crores annually besides an 
imtial non-recurring contribution of Rs. 6 crore.s. 
Under each State Government, there shall be the State 
Agricultural Credit Fund and the State Co-operative 
Development Fund. The Reserve Bank of India 
should collaborate with the State Governinenla in 
drawing up plans for the co-ordination and re¬ 
organization ol co-opcraiive credit institutions on the 
lines recommended. For this puipose, the Reserve 
Bank should be statutorily empowered to make long¬ 
term loans ^to State Governments. The Bank should 
also be enabled to give long-term accommodation 
exceeding five years to land-mortgage banks (a) by 
way of direct loans and (fa) by purchase of the whole 
or part of special development debentures of the 
land mortgage banks. 

An important recommendation of the Committee 
is for the creation of one strong, integrated, State- 
eponsoied, State-jiartnered commercial banking insti¬ 
tution with an effective machinery of branches spread 
oier the whole country. This State Bank of India 
should be formed by the statutory amalgamation of 
the Imperial Bank of India and the other State- 
associated banks, namely, the State Bank of Sau- 
rashtra, the Bank of Patiala, the Bank of Bikaner, 
the Bank of Jaipur, the Bank of Rajasthan, the Bank 
of Indore, the Bank of Baroda, the Bank of Mysore, 
the Hyderabad State and the Travancore Bank. The 
Committee hits suggested that the composition of 
the share capital of the State Bank should be such 
that the Govornnihnt of India and the Reserve Bank 
will together hold 52 per cent of the share capital 
and of the votss. 


The Imperial Bonk is the largest Indian joiliU 
stock bank. After its nationalization and integration 
into the proposed State Bank, it should continue to 
perform the present commercial banking activities, 
otherwise a vacuum shall bo created in the Indian 
banking world and Indian trade, commerce and 
industry will suffer for lack of proper banking facili¬ 
ties. The Bank of France, a State Bank, does all soida 
of commercial banking activities and in the changed 
circumstances there is no objection if the new State 
Bank does all forms of normal commercial banking 
activities. The old idea that a State Bank must not 
compete with ordinaiy commercial banks in the 
country is an out-dated conservatism which had its 
origin iu the old idea of lavisez jairc doctrine which 
now lies buried under the debris of dead ideas. 

The Report will consist of three parts. What is 
now publislied is the General Report. The Survey 
Rejiort and the Techimal Rejiort will follow soon. 
Copies of the General Report can be had from tlic 
Economic Adviser, the Reserve Bank of India, 
Bombay. 

Along with the Rural Credit Siiivey Report, the 
Report on Rural Finance by Mr. Da\is should also 
be considered. Mr. Davis is Con.“ultaut to the Ford 
Foundation and one of the best-known authorities in 
the field of agricultural credit and marketing. He 
visited India iu the latter half ,of 11)53, under the 
ausjiiees of the Ford Foundation at dhe invitation of 
the Government of India, for making a study of 
the agricultural credit position in the coiintiy. In 
his report recently submitted to the Government of 
India, Mr. Davis ob.scrve.s Ihuf a satisfactorily- 
working all-Iiidia rural tredit structure cannot be 
built up at one stroke. It will result from guided 
growUi which can onlj' come from united, stiong and 
steadfast effort of forces commanded or suppoilcd by 
the Central Government and tlio States. 

In the opinion of Mr. Davis, the Indian agri¬ 
culture needs a strong, permanent central agency to 
determine policy and co-ordinate and direct action. 
He therefore suggests for tlie organization of an all- 
India Farm Credit Council at the Centre, which will 
evolve and guide a comprehensive and integrated 
policy of agiicultural credit in the country. The 
Council, as suggested by him, should bo composed of 
the top-level officers of the Reserve Bank of India, 
the Ministries of Food and Agriculture and Finance, 
the Planning Commission, and the agencies respon¬ 
sible for the National Extension Service programme 
and the Community Development Projects and re¬ 
presentatives of tlie States, the public and financial 
community. He has also recommended for the setting 
up of a Central Agricultural Finance Corporation, 
because such a corporate body is best fitted to take 
over permanent direction of the rural credit Byitem 
of India. 
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To him the co-operative credit movement is the 
best solution for the problem of rural credit, but he 
is constrained to admit that the movement has not 
lived up to the high promise with which it was spread 
over the country many years ago. He ascribes this 
failure of the movement chiefly to the weakness 
of the co-operative credit structure at primary level, 
following from the smallness of the sise of the village 
society, insuflicioncy of capital and lack of means to 
employ trained well-paid personnel to manage it on 
cfEcient lines. The slowness of the growth of the co¬ 
operative credit system in this country is ascribed by 
him to the lack of two major factors, namely failure 
to mobilise the savings of members through, if neces¬ 
sary, charging even a higher rate of interest from 
members and failure to tap public savings invested in 
the bonds and debentures of credit institutions through 
the development of a broad investment market. 

He also suggests that the possibility of develop¬ 
ing private community institutioas out of what in 
the past has been ’personal finance given by the 
moneylenders .should be explored and that should be 
taken to enstire a broader participation in rural credit 
bv commercial banking institutions. 

Erovomic Policy 

Of late the industrial policy of the Government 
of India has beep under fire—the leftists nss.siling it 
ns receding from socinlism, while the capitalists accuse 
the Government of much too rapid a drive towards 
socialism. A clarification was obviously needed and 
was much awaited. The Government of India’s White 
Paper on indu.strinl policy, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh’s 
Speech to the Associated Chambers, the industrial 
policy statement bv the Finance Minister in the 
Hou.se of the People and the House of the People 
Resolution for Socinlism should be taken jointly in 
realising the real implications of the Government of 
India’s industrial policy. 

In his address to the Associated Chambers, the 
Finance Minister assured the private industrialists, 
businessmen and others that the Government of 
India stood by the policy embodied in its industrial 
resolution of 194S, which gave a definite place to the 
private sector in the country’s development. The 
Finance Minister rightly cautioned his audience that 
no policy could remain rigid in this dynamic world; 
some shift of emphasis was bound to take place as 
the country’s economy developed and its needs ex¬ 
panded, and one had to take stock of the position 
’ from time to time. He said that where the objective 
was to develop the economy rapidly, and th' field for 
expansion was so limitless, it was hardly correct to 
view any or every extension of the public sector as 
so much encroachment on the private sector. 

But In assuring the private sector, the Rnonce 
Minister seems to have given interpretations to the 


industrial policy of the Government which the indus¬ 
trial policy of 1948 does not seem to warrant. He is 
reported to have stated that he did not see vhy the 
simple picposition that the State, in the public 
interest, might have to take ovrr for the development 
of certain types of industry, which might well be 
beyond the scope of the private sector, .should be 
construed as involving a reflection on the private 
sector. By ''take over’’ he did not mean nationaliza¬ 
tion; he meant undertaking the establLshment of new 
units not necessarily for permanent retention. The 
industrial policy of the Government of India does 
not clearly vouchsafe the meaning which Mr. De.«h- 
mukh has given to it in favour of the private sector. 
Hi.s interpretation of the word “t.nke over” does not 
seem to fit in with the industrial policy declaration 
of the Government of India in 1918. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 lists 
certain industries like the manufaclure of arms and 
ammunition, the production and control of atomic 
energy and the ownership and management of railway 
transport as being reserved exclusively for the Central 
Government. In the case of certain other industries 
also, siieh as coal, iron and steel, aircraft manufac¬ 
ture. ship-building, manufacture of, telephone, tele¬ 
graph, wireless apparatus and mine’-al oils, the State, 
including Central and State Governments and other 
public authorities, will be responsible for further 
development except to the extent that it regards 
the eo-operatinn of ]irivate enten'iri'e necessary for 
the purpose. The rest of the industrial field is to be 
open to private enterprise, individual as well as 
corporative, but the State will intervene whenever 
the progress of any industry under private 
enterpri.se is found to be unsatisfactory. The industrial 
poliev then refers to existing industries and itoes on 
to say that the State has alwavs the riirht to acquire 
any existing industry, of course, but there is some 
kind of assurance that CTi.sfing industries rinder fhp.»e 
six heads will not be touched for at least 10 yeans 
and at the end of the 10-year period, the matter may 
be reronsidered. 

In his speech at the Congress Parliamentary Party 
meeting on December 2, Pandit Nehni is reported to 
have stated that there is a vast field complelel.v open 
to private enterprise. There is another field which is 
open to private enterprise subject to State control 
and regulations and there is another field where the 
State normally will take it up. Of course, he says, it 
is difficult to have a very rigid division between the 
two categories. The real outlook of this document^ 
on industrial policy is to evolve a certain pattern 
which is, Pandit Nehru .says, a socialised pattern. Tke 
conception is a dynamic conception, not a rigid one, 
towards a certain objective having regard to all other 
factors. The Primg Minister points out that that 
statenent still governs us and tfiere has been no 
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chamge at all in it. It may be that in working that 
poliay, some wider interpretation may be necessary 
to suit the changing conditions. 

A aober and comprehensive statement on indus¬ 
trial policy contained in a White Paper issued on 
December 17, 1954, says that in the six industries 
(stated above) which have been the subject of 
controversy in the Congi-ess Party during the last 
few weeks the pri\'ate sector can co-operate “so long 
ns it i.s clear that the controlling interest is held by 
the State.” Despite this reservation, it adds, a large 
field is open both to the private and to the public 
sector for development. “Indeed,” it concludes, “if n 
I.arger measure of industrialization is essential for 
raising living standards in future years, the scope 
available for expansion i*: almost unlimited.” 

Given the requirements of public interest, in the 
sense set out in the industrial policy resolution, the 
Government believes that there is no reason why the 
development, of the public sector should in any way 
restrain or restrict the development of the private 
sector or vice verxa. Tlie Government, of India points 
out that a large part of the industrial field continues 
to be open to private enterprise and initiative, and 
it is the Government’s policy to encourage and assist 
.such enterprise. But where the estnbli.shment of an 
indtistry is considered imperative in the interests of 
the development of the country’s economv, it i.s 
obviouslv the duty of the Government, if it could 
raise the necessarv finance, to enter the field. Tins 
i.s inevitable if production has to be kept expanding. 

On December 21, lO.’ld, the House of the People 
adopted a resolution, .at the conclusion of the debate 
on indnsiri.al policy, that the objective of the coun¬ 
try’s economic policy should be a sociali.stic pattern 
of .society, thus removing doubts on this score. Pandit 
Nehru’s approach to ^the achievement of a sociali.stic 
.society was peaceful, co-oper.ativc and democratic. 
He preferred peaeful economic progress, because, 
unlike other countries, India had practised thisi 
approach in relation to her problems. It is no use 
creating a conflict to be able to write on a clean slate. 
Speaking on the resolution, the Prime Mini.ster of 
India stated his ideal was a socialistic society, which 
he defined as raRtelcsfs and . Ho, however, 

does not believe that the objective could be achieved 
by rigidly following a doctrine. For instance, he says, 
by socialising a factory, a socialistic end was achieved, 
but it neither promoted employment nor added to 
the country’s wealth. He saw no harm, in fact, he 
expected a Jot of good in retaining the private sector. 
The most important aspect of the private sector, 
according to him, is the Indian peasant. At the same 
time, Jt is necessary that the public sector should 
expand and take the initiative in determining indus¬ 
trial progress. 

Pandit Nehrtl warned against the tempta/ion, in 


an India progressing towards a classless and casteless 
society based on the socialistic pattern, at complete 
nationalization if this were to lead away from 
employment and greater production. But he admitted 
that nationalization of industry was bound to 
increase. He rejects the Communi.stic approach as 
totally impracticable in Indian conditions, although 
he is prepared to accept a Communistic society. 

He deprecates expropriation without compensa¬ 
tion, ,ss that is against our Constilution and against 
the policy of the Government. This kind of exprf»- 
priation on a big scale is done after big upheavals 
which upset a country’s economy, politics and every¬ 
thing. In the House of the People, the Finance 
Mini.ster declared that the Government, stood by the 
industrial policy resolution of 1948. Nothing had 
happened since the enunciation of that policy which 
warranted a change althoiigk there might be a shift of 
emphasis. He stated that there was nvi basic incom¬ 
patibility between the public and the private sector 
and expansion of one did not fiecess,arily imply con¬ 
traction of the other. To the leftists his reply was, 
“Our approach to economic problems isnohdoririnaire 
but pragmatic.” Ho did not agree that the invest¬ 
ment in the private .sector had not been rpiite good 
though it should have been better. Nor did he think 
that the public sector had been negleeted by the 
Government. ■- 

Notwithstanding Mr. Deshmukh’s defenee of the 
private sent or, its performance has been obvimislv 
poor in the Five-Year Pl.an. Out of the estimated 
annual capital formation in the priv.ate sector for 
Rs. 800 crores, the first two venrs witnessed capital 
formation at the rate of Rs. 20 crores a vear and the 
third ye.ar R.s. 46 crores. The private seetor is intent 
upon hiding their profit.s. rather than ploughing them 
back into capital formation. Moreover, the inflow of 
foreign capital in the petroleum industries has raised 
the volume of investment in the private sector in 
the third year of the Plan, otherwise the domestic 
capital formation would have been negligible. 

Out of these policy statements, a flexible demar¬ 
cation in indu.strial enterprise emerges as follows; 

(1) There is a vast field eompletely open tn 
private enterprise; 

(2) There is another field whiek is Open to 
private enterprise subject to State control 
and regulations; and 

(3) There is a third field which is to be the 
sole, exclusive monopoly of the State. 

The mixed economy has been reafiirmed and in 
it there is no real conflict of interests. There is only ‘ 
the rosy picture of socialism, hut like the star and the 
moon and the sun, it will be aspired after, and hardly 
to be realized, 'The private sector has been given a new 
lease of life and Pandit Nehru who once had no 
patience with those who “make private enterprise the 
god of society,” seems now to have had patience when 
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he declares that the private industry must exist in 
the Indian economy and that it has a role to play in 
our economic structure. This point of view is further 
strengthened when he says that there can be no expro¬ 
priation without compensation. 

Economists in India’s Planning 

I>r. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, Vice-Chancellor, Cal¬ 
cutta University, said in course of the inaugural speech 
delivered by him at the Indian Council of Economic. 
\ffairs at Calcutta on November 15, 1954 that now 
that India had a planned economy, one of the main 
tasks facing the Indian Economi'-ts was to device an 
economic plan in which there would be adequate 
provision for food, shelter and re.ason,able protection 
against disease for the common man, Such a t!i=k was 
no longer beyond re.alisation as it had been earlier 
when man’s knowledge of science and technology'’ had 
been rel.ativley much too poor. Tlie lending countries 
nf the wo*-ld, the ITnited Slates in p.nrticular, provided 
nn cvnie'e of the progre,ss that could be nchieved if 
.ndvan^nce w.ns taken of the new knowledge of the 
forcpo nf nature and harnessing them for the benefit, 
of niarikind 

Tutlia’'- per cnpit.a income was very low—not 
unnatural in nn economic where 80 per cent of the 
people had to depend on subsistence agriculture. The 
(ireatest economic need of the hour in India, Dr. 
C.tifish emphasises,*-was to divert an increasing number 
fiv)T>, agriculture to some other gainful occupations, 
at the same time attending to the requirements for 
achieving self-sufficjencv in food. According to Dr. 
Ghosh, provision would have to be made for .securing 
jobs for the I.*) million niral unemployed and another 
1.5 million underemployed in addition to that for the 
absorption of lA million new .iob-seekens coming to 
the field every year ns result of population growth 
Unemployment in the urban areas where about one 
in four educated was looking for n job would also 
require attention of the planners. 

India’s vast possession of man-power was now 
being wasted though in the ultimate analysis a 
country'’s wealth was the result of work done by men. 
Germany d.iring the economic crisis of the nineteen- 
thirties and more recently China under Communist 
rule had provided an example what great things could 
be nchif'ved even in a relatively short period by the 
rational and planned utili.'ntion of human labour in 
its simplest form. 

Continuing, Dr. Ghosh writes that it was for the 
Indian economists to discover how, consistent with 
our ideal of constitutional democracy where private 
and public enterprise existed side by side, “we can 
tackle the problem of unemployment, the problem of 
the speedy formation of productive and social capital 
and also the vital problem of continuously increasing 
productivity per man by u-sing modem machine to’ols 
and modem knowledge.” 


India did not lack in technicians capable of 
undertaking constructiem works, notes Dr. Ghosh. To 
keep 15 million persons gainfully occupied in such 
works for 240 days in the year, according to his 
estimate, would require an annual expenditure of 
650 crores of rupees. “Can we afford that expenditure? 
Again 15 million underemployed men in rural areas 
may be given seasonal work in brick-making, and 
building housc.s and paving village roads with such 
bricks. Wc are confident that we, ns a people, shall 
not remain poor in future. Why should we not begin 
building pucm houses from the very beginning?” 

Indian engineers had dc.signcd flat roofs which 
would f.o.st only half of that of a reinforced concrete 
one. The production of cement could easily be 
trebled without great difficulty. Tlie supply of third 
class coal was abundant m India and such coal could 
be used 'with advantage for brick-burning puriioses. 
Dr. Ghosh estimates that the cost of pushing into 
rural areas 10 million tons nf such co.al every year 
would bo around 20 crores of rupee.s including trans¬ 
port charges. It w.as for the Indian economists “to 
consider if free supply of 50 crores of rupees ■worth 
of cement and 20 crores of nipee<; worth of coal to 
rural areas ■would create the incentive for building 
pvera houses and pvrra roads there on such a scale 
as would make se.a.son.al unemployment a nightmare 
of the past. If a subsidy of 70 crores of nipees by 
way of free supply of coal and cement would relieve 
seasonal unemployment and produce houses and 
roads worth 3.50 crores. such subsidy is worth giving.” 

Turning to the problem of urban unemployment 
Dr. Ghosh .says that it.s solution should rot prove 
difficult. The emphasis on industrialisation proposed 
to be given in the second Five-Year Plan when carried 
into eflFect coupled with the development of small- 
scale industry could very well do a'way with the 
spectre of unemployment. In anv case educated un¬ 
employment “looks parad<scical in a country where 
more than 75 per cent of the people are illiterate. It 
should not be beyond the capacity of our planning 
authorities to utilise the sendees of the educated 
unemployed for eradication of illiteracy and providing 
facilities for universal free primary education. A 
National Education Ren’ice Corps may be created for 
utilising the services of those who, among the 
rducatod, fail to senire gainful employment.” 

Pointing to the fact that unemployment was most 
acute among persons in the IR—25 age group. Dr. 
Ghosh writes that it might not be impossible for 
trusted leaders to canalise the ide.alism characterising 
the youths for purposes of maas education at a 
moderate cost. The trouble was that, unlike the 
Chinese, the people in India had not yet realiredT that 
accelerated economic progress wa« not possible without 
shedding some tears and without some ^ghtening of 
the belt; and the Government had “hesitation in 

using its powers to enforce the principle—Waste not 

* 
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in ItixurieB, Want not in essentials. How else one can 
explain the lifting of ration on sugar resulting in 
import of millions of tons to meet the increased 
demand, or the import of silk and other luxury 
goods? The import of these consumable luxuries is 
much worse than the controlled import of gold, which 
has been prohibited. How else can one explain fac¬ 
tories and workshops, and power houses working much 
below capacity in this undeveloped country of ours? 
How else can one explain the reluctance to utilise 
existing capital lussctg and machine-tools of rapidly 
expanding industries in double or triple shifts and 
thus avoid, for the time being, sinking new money 
in capital goods? Mcdern teclmology is advancing so 
fast, that a machine or a proce.ss becomes obsolete in 
ten years; and it is wise to provide for complete 
depreciation of an industrial jilant within eight years 
by working double or tnple shifts,” says Dr. Ghosh. 

Appeal for Abolition of Sales Tax j 

An appeal signed by leading Nurseries of Cal¬ 
cutta. pleading for exemption of sales tax on seeds, 
plants and flowers, has come to our hand. The appeal 
describes the difficultip.s of the nurserymen most of 
whom were small businessmen, and states the case for 
the removal of sales tax on those perishable goods 
which, it is maintained, clearly fall in the category ol 
essential commodities; and apparently puts such a 
claim on a firmer foundation by pointing to the fact 
that in other States there had cither been or was no 
sales tax on vegetable seeds and plants. 

It was extremely anomalous, runs the appeal, 
"that while vegetables have been exempted from 
sales tax on the ground that they are perishable 
articles, seeds have been subjected to imposition of 
such sales tax. This policy is Tmjustifiable and does 
not seem to bo based on sound principle as seeds are 
also perishable articles and have no other utility than 
producing more vegetables.” 

The “Mirror of Public Opinion” 

How puerile is the claim that the Press is the mirror 
of Public Opinion! The following extract, from the 
Worldover Press of October 29, goes to show that it is 
the .same all over the world : 

IVeBB controlB in Communist-dominated countries 
are nothing new to the average person, but many are 
unaware of the extent to which dictatorial censorship 
has invaded the republics of Latin America. The inter- 
American Press Association, meeting at Sao Paulo, 
B'rariU reports that an estimated 20 per cent of the 
162.000,000 inhabitants of Latin America are livint 
under "perennial or periodic curtains of censorship and 
intimidation, tantanount to censorship.” The Association 
sent cablegrams, protesting against press curbs, to the 
heads of s^ate in eight countres: Venezula, Peru, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Colombia, and 
the Dominican Republic. , 


Not all press trouble comes from censorship, 
however. There is, for example, the strange one-sidedness 
brought about even under conditions of free ownership 
and operation. Take the case of Sweden, as reported 
on recently by the Swedish International Press Burean 
lu that progressive country, tliere is the same disparity 
between tendencies in the press and popular political 
opinion that you find in the United States. Over the years 
in the U5., Democrats and (Republicans are about even 
in numbers, while the press is substantially 1^ to 88 
per cent Republican. The same discrepancy exists in 
Sweden. 

New^aper ownership in Sweden results in 78 papers 
standing for the Conservatives, or 22.8 per cent of all 
papers. Yet the Conservative vote js only 14'.2 per cent. 
The Liberals, with .'>9 papers, or 49.8 per cent of the 
whole—almost half!—get only 24.6 per cent of the voles 
And the .Social Democrats, with 36 papers, or only 16.8 
per cent of the whole, get 46 per cent of the votes and 
are the largest party. Clearly, people are not influenced 
hv editorial opinions. 

Tlie place of the newspaper in various countries 
affords some very interesting eomparisons. What 
countries, would you guess, had the most copies of daily 
papers bought, per 1,000 inhabitants ? The United King¬ 
dom leads off, with 611 copies per 1,000. Little 
Luxembourg follows vrith 447, while Tex-land is third 
with 439. Norway has 396, Belgium 384, Denmark 381. 
Tile United Slates tags along with only Si'S. At the low 
end of the scale are Italy, with 107, Grreee with 71, 
Portugal with 64, and Turkey—progressive now in so 
many other ways- -with only 32. 

The Muslim Brotherhood 

In view of the severe punishment that is being 
meted out to the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt the 
following comment, from the Worldover Press of 
October 29, is interesting. It ahould be noted in pass¬ 
ing that it was reported sometime back that Pakistan 
had pleailed for mercy for the members of the 
Brotherhood. 

How often time’s changes confound the prophets oi 
doom ! Egypt and Britain have signed the Sues pact. 
Just ihree years ago. Sheikh Sayid Subek of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, declared: “We shall knock on the gates 
of Paradise with British skulls.” 

NATO Authorises Atomic Defence 

The annu.il Ministerial meeting of the North 
.Atlantie Treaty Orgpnization (NATO) was held in 
Paris during (he third week of December with Minis¬ 
ters from fourteen countries participating. 

In a statement on the meeting of the NATO 
f^ouneil, the Biitish Poreign Secretary, Sir Anthony 
Eden told the House of Commons on December 22 
that there had been a steady increase in the efficiency 
of NATO forces. But still it was no time for any 
relaxation of their efforts. 
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“in order lo attain this position of defensive and 
deten-ent strength,” Sir Anthony continued, “we look 
forward in coining years to an important contribution 
from the German Federal Republic. Even more 
significant, however, will bo the effect of the new 
weapons with which NATO forces are now beginning 
to be equipped.” 

Reuter, in a dispatch from Paris on December 18, 
reported that the NATO Council had authorised 
Army Commanders to plan Atomic defence. 

lie referred to jiubhc inteicst and speculation 
about the report of the Military Committee on the 
pattern of NATO militaiy strength over the next few 
years and .said that though the NATO Council had 
approved the report as the basis for defence planning 
and jircparations by the NATO military authorities, 
the aiijiroval “did not involve the delegation of the 
resjiousibility of governments lo make decisions for 
putting plans into action in the event of hostilities. 

“Rcapousibilily in this matter resUs, therefore, with 
the governments. It will, foi obvious reasons, not be 
possible lo publish the detailed arrangements finally 
arrived at.” 

Referring to the Western attitude to the Soviet 
Union, Sir Anthony Eden said that after careful 
examination of the “untlerljing puiposes as well as 
the recent manifestation of Soviet policy,” the West¬ 
ern Fori'ign MifflVtjir.s “could find no reason to con¬ 
sider that the ‘Soviet threat to the free world has 
diminished. The massive militaij- i)ower of the Soviet 
Union is still giowing rtiiiidly. So\iet policy is still 
aimed at confusing, dividing and weakening the 
West.” 

Moscow Conference of Powers 

In an effort to forestall the ratification of the 
I’aris and London Agreements between Western 
powers for the remilitarization of Western Germany 
and her inclusion in a We.stcrn European Union, the 
Soviet Government in a note on November 13 invited 
all European powers as well as the Government of 
the United States of America to a General European 
Conference to be held in Moscow on November 29. 
The objects of the Conference were staled lo be a 
.discussion of the need for establishing in Europe “a 
Fj'stcm of security embraniug all European countries, 
rcganlleas of their social and political systems.” 

Most of the European countries refused to attend 
the conference on various grounds. Tlic Government 
of Finland while sympathising with llic objects of the 
conference signified their inaliility lo join the con¬ 
ference unless other European powers also were 
present. Consequently, only eight European coun¬ 
tries—U.S.S.R.. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary., Rumania, and Albania— 
participated in the conference with an observer from 
the People’s Republic of China. It may be said that 
the conference was of the Bovieta' alliee. 


The conference sat for four days from Novem¬ 
ber 29 to December 2 and Issued a Declaration after 
its final sitting which was unanimously approved by 
all the participating governments as well as by the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 

“The participating governments,” runs the Declara¬ 
tion, “deem it necessary to draw the attention of all 
European States to the fact that implementation of 
the Paris agreements would lead to a serious 
deterioration in the situation in Euiopc. It would not 
only create new and graver obstacles to the settle¬ 
ment of the German question aud to the reunification 
of Germany as a peaceable and democratic State; it 
would pit ouc part of Germany against the other and 
convert Western Germany into a dangerous breeding 
ground of war in Europe. Instead of a peaceful 
>-'('1110171 eiit of the German question, these agreements 
would give a free hand to the militarist element in 
Western Germany, thereby increasing the menace to the 
security of the European nations.” 

It was pointed out that the decision to rearm 
Germany would greatly culiance international risk 
'ind t.cusion and was contrary to international obU- 
gations of the Western Powers. The provision for a 
lialf-a-million sliong army in Western Germany ki 
the Paris agi'.'Cinent was five times the strength of 
tile army all Germany liiid been allowed to have 
under the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

Disnussing the suggestion that the inclusion of a 
remilitarized Western Germany in a West European 
military alliance would malce it possible to restrict 
the growth of German militarism to certain limits 
ih(' Declaration pointed out that such efforts had 
alway.s ended m a fiasco in the past. “One cannot 
en.suro peace in Europe by opening the way of the 
rc-cmcrgenco of German militarism and lulling one- 
v'clf with the invention of guarantees against it, the 
iuefTectivencss of which i-> only too obvious.” 

The deci.sion to remilitarize Western Germany, it 
was pointed out, had been taken behind the back of 
the German people who could in no way benefit 
from such a move. It would curtail the democratic 
rights of the people of Western Germany and would 
malm llie powers of the militarists supreme. The 
formation of the Western military alliance including 
Wo.‘tcra Germany further could not be regarded as 
a defensive measure ns none of those countries were 
not being threatened by any State. The bankruptcy 
of the politic.s of dealing with the Sovnet Union from 
a “position of strength” had been quite apparent. 

The world is beholding again the not so unfamiliar 
military coalition of a number of European States 
dirfHitcd against others. “If these military alliances 
in Europe should enlarge their lasd, air, and dther 
forces, and if it should come to a resuj^ence of 
aggressive German militarism,” the Declaration said, 
“tbe other European States will, inevitably bt com- 
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pelled to take effective measures for their self- 
defence, to guard themselves against attack. For this 
it follows tliat all countries interested in safeguarding 
the peace and security of Europe must not allow the 
re-emergence of German militarism, must prevent 
intensification of the arras race, and assist in uniting 
the efforts of all the Euroiican countries in safe¬ 
guarding the security of Europe." 

The eight governments considenid that for the 
settlement of the German question it was necessary 
Qnst and foremost; 

“To renounce the plan of remihtarizmg Western 
Germany and including it m military alhanccs, wliich 
would remo\'c the cliief impediment to the reunifica¬ 
tion of Geimauy on a jieaceful and democratic basis; 

“U'o achieve agreuiiicnt on the holding in 1955 of 
free all German elections, and the formation on the 
basis of these elections of a national government of 
an integral, democratic and peaceful Germany.” 

It was pointed out that the withdrawal of all 
occujiation forces from both parts of Germany would 
greatly facilitate the reunification of the country and 
make a solution of the German problem much easier. 

For the maintenance of security in Europe, the 
participating governments suggested the abandon¬ 
ment of restricted groupings of European powers 
which should be supplanted by a system of collective 
security based on the participation of all European 
States regardless of their social and political sys¬ 
tems. A unified and peaceful Germany would also 
be a member of such a system of security. It would 
also be open to the United States and other Powers 
upon whom rested the responsibility for setting the 
German question, “a question of paramount importance 
for the peace of Europe ” Such a collective system 
should oblige all the countries to settle all their dis¬ 
putes peacefully in accordance with the stipulations 
of tlic United Nations Oharter, 

The Declaration goes on to say: 

"The parties to this conference declare that they 
have decided, should the Paris agreements be ratified, 
to adopt joint measures in the sphere of organization 
of their armed forces and their command, as well as 
other measures required for strengthening their defen¬ 
sive power, protecting the peaceful labours of their 
peoples, guaranteeing the inviolability of their fron¬ 
tiers and territories, and providing defence against 
possible aggression. 

“Tlie Parties to the conference have agreed, if 
the Paris agreements are ratified, to re-examine the 
situation with a view to taking reliable measures for 
the safeguardmg of their security and for the main¬ 
tenance of peace jn Europe. 

“Memiwhiie the signatories would continue their 
efforts for a peaceful system of collective security in 
Europe embracing all Eoropean nations,” the Declara¬ 
tion concludes. 


The well-known Soviet political commentatose, 
V. Berezhkov and L. Sedin analyse the political 
significance in an article in the Soviet political 
weekly, The New Times, and write with reference to 
the attempts of the West to minimise the impor- 
taUice of the steps envisaged in the Declaration, that 
all tlie arguments of the existence of an Eastern 
military bloc since long before could have but one 
purpose—“to keep the public ignorant of the serious 
warning against ratification of the Paris agreements 
and the rearming of W'estern Germany sounded by 
the Moscow Conference.” 

Reaction to Moscow Conjerence 

Discussing “M. Molotov’s rump conference on 
European secuiity,” the Daily Telegraph writes on 
November 29 that it was purely accidental that 
British, French and .\merican notes declining invita¬ 
tions to attend the conlercnce would be delivered 
about the time the conference began. The Russians 
had not exjiectcd any otlier attitude from the 
Western powers, “it was obvious from the outset that 
this conference if held ai all, would be an entirely 
one-sided affair, devoted to threats or specious appeals 
to the West.” 

“The Communists,” adds the 7'elcgraph, “arc 
doubtless about to produce a final bl?st of jiropaganda 
against the European agreements; but the Moscow 
confexence will be worth watching for any indication 
it may give of the atlitiide the Rus'sians propose to 
adopt after ratification.” 

The three chief Western powers—^Britain, France 
and the U.S.A.— in identical notes delivered on 
November 29 to the Soviet Foreign Ministry by 
me.ssenger—rejected the Soviet invitation for partici¬ 
pation in an All-European Security Conference. 

According to Reuter, Fiance had proposed in 
her Note to the Soviet Union a four-power con¬ 
ference after ratification of tlic Paris agreements on 
Western defence. It had been stated in tlie Note that 
British, U.S., French and Soviet Foreign Ministers 
should meet if there weie good chances of findmg 
solutions for the problems of European security. 

Reuter adds: “The Note also contained the fol¬ 
lowing proposals; 

“1. Agreement should be reached on the 
Austrian State Treaty, 

“2. The Soviet Government should explain 
its attitude towards free German elections, the 
first indispensable step towards reunification of the 
country; 

“3. There should be a diplomatic exchange of 
views on all other European questions of common 
interest, which could later be examined by a 
four-power conference, and in particular questions 
relating to European security; and 

“4. If circumstances appeared favourable, a 
wider conference should be called of all European 
countries and other interested States to condder 
other aspecta of European security.” 
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Soviet Union and Gandhiji 

The Bombay Chronicle writes oa December 10: 
“The leader of the Soviet Cultural Delegation in 
India, Mr. Koahcnvlcov. has forcefully condemned 
the attack on Mahatma Gandhi in the Soviet 
Encyclopaedia. 

“T honestly feci,' he says, ‘that the remaiks about 
Mahatma Gandhi in the Soviet Encyclopaedia are not 
correct. This has been so due to their ignorance and 
lack of knowledge about the situation m India.’ 

“Mr. Kozhenvkov’s statement follows an even 
more authoritative repudiation from Mosmw of the 
authors of the attack. 

“Both are to be welcomed, and it i.« satisfactory 
that the Soviet Union does not consider Mahatma 
G.andhi to ha\e been a reactionary, a counter¬ 
revolutionary, and a class-conscious anli-prolciarian." 

Detained Chinese Students in USA 

The Free Lance, Calcutta’s newly started evening 
daily, reports in its Issue of Do'‘ember 22 that thirty- 
one Chines^ students who had been denied exit vi-as 
to Iea\ e the United States had in a letter on Decem¬ 
ber 16 .ssked Mr. Dag Haramerskjocld, the U. N. 
Secretary-General, to use his “good offices’’ to assist 
tlieir di'pnrture from the ITnited States. 

That was the substance of a Renter message 
from New York. ““ • 

It is a bit cliriou.s th.at foreign nationals, against 
whom there was apparently no legal charge pending, 
should b(' detained against their will. This was 
clearly .against all international practice and law The 
U.R authorities owed an explanation of their 
conduct, 

ChurcMlVs Woodjord Speech 

Sir Winston Churchill, the British Prime Minister, 
aaused a great .stir by his dramatic announcement at 
Woodford on November 23 that even before the war 
had ended and while the Germans had been surrender¬ 
ing bv hundreds of thousands “and our streets were 
crowded with cheering people, I telegraphed to I.ord 
Montgomery directing him to be careful in collecting 
German arms, to stock them so that they could easily b? 
issued again to German soldiers whom we should have 
to ■work with if the Soviet advance continued ” 

Sir Winston added- “I am giving you the slorv 
straightly and bluntly so vou may see for yourselves 
how wisely you are being led.” 

The British Premier was apparently justifying 
the recent decision to rearm Western Germany and 
including her in the ranks of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Grganisation. 

Field-Marshal Montromeri- confirmed having had 
received the telegram in question. 

A storm of criticism raged in the British Press 
and Parliament over the statement of the Prime 
Minister. In the House of Commons, on November 


25, Sir Winston further disclosed in reply to a ques¬ 
tion by Mr. Sydney Silverman (Labour), that he had 
sent a message to (then) General Eisenhower on 
May 9, 1945, which read as follows: 

“I have heard with some concern that the 
Germans are to destroy all their aircraft in situ, 
1 hope that this policy will not be adopted in 
regard to weapons and other forms of equipment.” 
A later Reuter dispatch, dated December 1, from 
l.ondon, says: ' l 

“Sir Winston Churchill said today that, 
perhajxs, he did not after all send a telegram in 
1945. ordering Field-Marshal Montgomery to stack 
surrendered arms, in case they had to be handed 
back to the Nazis to stop a Russian advance.” 
The Prime Minister regretted his Woodford 
“peerh adding: 

“I must also admit the truth of what 
Manchester Guardian said to the effect that histori¬ 
cal cvenhs are be.st treated in their context.. I hope 
I .shall remember tha* next time.” 

On the same day, however, F.-M. Montgomery 
confirmed for the second time the receipt of such a 
telegram in 1945. Miarahal Zhukov. wartime Soviet 
.Trmv chief, who had led the Soviet troops into 
Rerlin and was now Deputy Defence Minister, in an 
article in the Prat'da on December 16. di.scussing the 
revelations made by Sir Winston Churchill, accuses 
the British Premier of treacherj- at the end of the 
war. 

“The history of international relations and the 
histon' of war.” writes Marshal Zhukov, “knows few 
ex.nmplea of such betrayal of the obligations and 
duties of an ally as this act of perfidy committed by 
Mr. Churchill and Field-Mar.shal Montgomery ati 
the end of the Second World War. It is understand¬ 
able. therefore, that Churchill’s brazen statement has 
rightfulv aroused indignation everywhere.” 

Marshal Zhukov refers to his representation to 
Marshal Montgomery in 1945* about the existence of 
German troop formations in the British zone of occu¬ 
pation in Germany which had been explained away 
bv the British Field-Marshal. According to him. “the 
actions of the British had also been known to the 
American Command at that time.” 

*'Gviana—the Rond Back'icards^' 

Commenting on the recommendations of the 
Robertson Commission on the situation in British 
Guirna, Dr. Cheddi Jaean. deposed Prime Min’ster 
of that country, writes in an article in the Via!! that 
the recommendations had caused no surprise inasrmmh 
as the appointment of the Commission has been no 
more than a mere farce. The Communism, ns expected, 
had iu.stifird all the steps taken hv the British, 
(Jovemmenf and had put the hljtne squarely ,on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the People’s Prfigros«ive 
Party. 

But Dr. Jagan points, though his party had 
tniblii^Jy disapproved many feature* of the Wadding- 
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ton Constitution, which, in line with the traditional 
imperialist pattern, had placed all real power in the 
hands of officials appointed from London, the “des- 
tniction of the constitution was' caused not by our 
refusal to work it because of .preconceived views. The 
fact is, we were working it. The snaR came about 
because we were working it not according to the 
plans carefully laid down. The ronstitulional structure 
was not designed to accommodate six P.P.P. minis- 
tei^s in a poliev-making Executive Council of ten. 
But once having cot control of the Pxeeutive Council 
our working of the constitution could have led and 
was Icadinc to only one incvitaldp eonchi.sion—^thc 
exposure of the Covernor and the limited constitu¬ 
tion. Tl was reallv to forestnll thi'- exposure that the 
troops marched in on October. 1053 and not becnu''e 
of our 'disruptive and undemocratic ends’,” 

The Pobertson Commission could not recom¬ 
mend the re.stitution of constitutional government in 
British Cuiana so long as the popuinritv of the 
People’s Progressive Party had not been emabed But 
tlie influence of the party was as strone as ever. As 
a eorrespondenf of the London T-'mrf: puts it: 

"There is little doubt what the result ot 
another ecnernl election would be. Ttie P.P.P 
remains the oidv org.inised pn’ilic.al bodv in the 
sun-nr 1 ].,^ villages. Tlie new nartv. the 

N'etional Tlemocretic Par'*'.' has m.ad" little impac) 

.and is almost iinVnown in many nlaccs ” 

TTnder such conditions the Commission had found 
nothing better than to suggest the banning of the 
Progressive Party and the disenfranchisement of some 
of the 'extremirt’ lenders; anil uos+unnrmcnt of the 
elections .and "marking time ” Tlie Co; emment had 
neceiated the latter part of the vecommendnfinn onlv 
ns disenfranchisement, and the imposilinn of a ban 
would stir world public opinion 

The Commission had based their reeommi'ndation 
of "marking time” on the assumption that in any 
election the P.P.P. was more likely to contest, than 
to boveott it and after such elections would r.ither 
(T) refuse to take seats or (2") with a maiority, 
refuse to elect Minislera and- thus be obstructjvn. or 
f31 elect Ministers and ."gain provoke a cops'Itutional 
crisis. Neither the Commission had set a time limit 
after which eon-stitutional government would be 
restored. 

Ruana BnrJfs Down in Romanin 

The following report from the World-over Press of 
Octoher, 22, shows that Moscow is at last trying to move 
with the tiroes. 

Receivingp. only minor attention in the West, two 
significant moves by the Soviet Union in Romania' ndt 
only carry forward the new Moscow line of greater 
flexibility but indicate a new desire to woo the rcstleW 
satellite peoples. When Romania fell under Russian 
control, the US.S|R. organized joint Ruseian-Roma- 


nian companies to operate the most important indua* 
tries, with the Russians owning 51 per cent. This 
deal was never popular, and it has now been aban¬ 
doned. The Romanians will gdt their own induatries 
hack, but they will have to pay Russia for its majority 
shares. 

Another aspect of Russian domination has also 
gone by the board. Three years ago. Russia started 
a great drive to spread the speed-up among Romanian 
Workers. Siakhanovites, rewarded by high pay on a 
piecework basis, increased steadily to some 25,000, but 
fellow-workers gave them the cold shoulder and tin' 
etakhanovites themselves suffered illnesses and intoler¬ 
able fatigue. While the system, on paper, was at its 
height, it was recently c.slled off. In the long run, 
these steps may win Russia frh'nd-liip. hut tempo¬ 
rarily it will probably suffer a eonsiderahle, loss in 
•prestigfe. 

Cn-Exisfencr in lh^. Far En<il 

Tn view of the imminent vi it i j Bi n-”u!Ti'iiskjo-td 
to P i in'i the hdluwin" comment fif the London Observer 
is very interesting: 

The Observer (Deeember 19), commenting on the 
proldcm of eo-exisfenee in tlm Far East, writes; "The 
prososal by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to vi'-if the hc.ad of the Chinese Government--which his 
organization still refuses to rerognirc-jjjnd its aceeptance 
bv the Chinese Communists are iin’precedentrd Though 
Dr. Har’maTsk'ocld’s mission mav "'ill fail in its 
immediate purpose, it could not have been conceived 
unti-ss both ih" TTnitcrl States .ind China were now 
willing to St, art exploring terms for co-cxi«lence in Asia 

"Tim ten*ion in 't'c Far Fast semholized by the 
lack of diplomatic relations between tlir«c two great 
Poav''c=. remains the uritieipal cause of anxiety in the 
world todav. True, there have been moves towards a 
detente Clrina has eo-operated in hrincing about the 
Geneva armistice, and neutral Asian opinion with its 
gentle hut persistent warnings against the continued 
mliev of violent infiltration is hevinning to make its 
impact on, Peking. 

“In the United States, the decisive rejection of any 
i Va of ‘oreventive war’ has been followed by the new 
agreement with General Chiang Kai-shek, the strictly 
defensive terms of which mark the definite abandonment 
of all the fantasies that thj General’s troops might one 
dav he lived io invade the Chinese mainland. 

'The risk, then, is no longer that a maior war may 
break out ovemicht in the Far East, Tt is that warlike 
ineidenrs miy rontinue to he used deliberately to maintain 
the atmosphere of tension and to divide the Western 
Powers.” 

The Observer goes on: "Today the late of Formosa 
tio.! beeome tl e kev to en-existenee in the Far East. 
For there is not the slightest prospect that such co- 
rxdsienee Can he achieved on any basis other than the 
status 9 BO—with China under Commuinst, and Formosa 
under anti-Communist, goveroment. 
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"While the Communist Powers continue to insist on 
the 'I!l)crntion’ of Formosa, American recognition of 
Peking will he impossible. Quite apart from any 
strategic considerations, no American government could 
surrender millions of Chinese opponents of Communism 
to the tcndt'r mercies of a Communist government; and 
nobody who believes in the rights of man "hould ark 
them lo do so. 

“Conversely, the Peking Government cannot possibly 
surrender its eliiim to Formosa while the island is the 
seat of a rival Government of China recognized and 
;i:.e! Iiv flu- United States. Only if the present 
situation, both in Chin.i and in Fonnosa -repiesenting 
t’-e retn il ouleoin" of the Chinese revolution—is accepted 
ns lej.-d bv both sides ean peaee be assured in the For 
East. 

"In the new mood of American opinion, we believe 
the time has come of serious discussion of the terms of 
eo-exisienep in Asia, whieh, from the Ameriean view¬ 
point, arc terms of'rcrognition. The danger today i® 
not a maior war; it i« the continued failure to rcaeh a 
settlement.” 

Tension in Thailand 

Tile fTorWoi cr Pre^r of Oetoher 22. gives this pio 
tiue of the iro!)l>l-ss of Thailand in facing th<‘ present 
eritical situation:* 

For an area pi ccpi:<;firig all the ingredients of a 
fii't rn'e erii.i'- ’t ’.vertit he hard to heat north-eastern 
Thailand With n ROO-mile hor'f'r along Lars wWh 
many of tho eounirv’s ?000,000 Oiineso favorolalo to 
Mao The-tung an 1 .a larirg frnotien of iheso cto'njmn' 
in north-opstem industry and eommeree. a deadlock 
has arisen over the dispo.sition of some dO.OOO rcfuce"s 
from the avar in northern Tndo-China. They are Viet¬ 
namese, for the most part, hut a large maioritv want 
to return home evrn with the Vietminh in control 
while others avhn fled long ago have hnilt up farms 
along the border and don’t want to he removed. The 
Tliai eovemmen't however, fearing an addition to 
Viefmins nr'nies. rofiises to send the refugees into 
Pommunist-nat'onalist territory o^ northern Vietnam, 
hut only to southern Vietnam. Nor will it alloav the 
refugees to stay where thev are. 

Meanwhile, former premier Pridi Phannmvong 
threatens an internal revolt from his erileV nereh in 
Communist China, and thousands of disgruntled north 
eastern Thais, not eommtinists at all are anrrv over a 
severe drop in prices for their produc'ts They have 
scant confidence in the Thai government at Tlangkol:. 
which in its insensitivity to corruption and slowness in 
making urgent reforms, resembles nothing so much as 
''ho declining Knomin!an.g under Chiana Kii-shck. Tim 
Manila Pact cannot really prevent trouble, and U.S. 
aid. which strengthens the regime, cannot reach 
through it to. the people and win them. 


Poetry and Politics 

In the aftermath of Paris and Moscow Confereness, 
one feels that somehow we. of the modern world have 
lost all balance, in thought and in judgement, and one 
look.- for the reas<m why. Perhaps the following com¬ 
ment hy Devere Allen in the JForldover Press gives the 
answer: 

A Rcnais.sanee of Know-Nothingism. even if it 
seems like a contradiction in terms, is definitely in the 
making. The news 'magazines and daily papers are 
priming more and more letters in which the ultimate 
epithet is "egg-head,” that mo«t recent symbol of 
intellectualism. Most letters that eome to tbis column 
are kind, while criiieal ones are often deserved. The 
nasty ones always have 'the "eeg-head” approach. 
Some pompoui! Hope who has spent less than ten 
minutes on a eomplex issue, and shows it. bawls you 
out beeatisp you b.ivc civen. to an understanding of 
it. sweat, tears, and eyestrain. 

In th is foil! climof'' of di‘-'riissions, von m.ay a® w**!! 
be warned. If yott like, you mav now stop reading 
and go back to plaving with your blocks. For there 
vill be in wbat •’ollows -i frw kind words for poetry 
and it® international s’gnifieaner From tbo view¬ 
point of the Great Ma'oritv. no one eonld i-ink lower 
Wbieb m.av explain in part, however, why we find oiir- 
selrms in ®neb a negn'tive phase of ivorld politics, 
oarthbound and uncreative in di'cnvoring solutions 
for inlematioml problems, and usually late with solu- 
ions when we propose them. 

If YOU haven’t nntieed the deelin" in poetry, it 
'rnv bn bemijsn vou enuld't eare le's Here’s what 
the Oxford Tlniversitv Press says in its bright but egz- 
beadisb little paper, The Periodical: “Enelisb readnrs 
as a body have turned their backs on new poetry with 
a degree of determination that is little short of unan’- 
mous.” This publishing house speaks nostalgically 
of 'he late 1600’s and the earlv years of the 20th een- 
ttiry. when bringing out poetry was profitable because 
he ptihlie flocked to buv it. 

Tf is the same in the S. says Txtuis Untermeyer. 
in 'hat fine inter-American monthly, Americas, "Even 
the most chauvinirtic admirer of North American eul- 
'.ure must be happy about the state of contemporary 
poetry in the U.S.A. ... In most of the countries of 
Europe and South America, peofrv is not onlv under¬ 
stood hut appreciated : what is more, it is popular.” 
One might add that in Latin AmcrieT and pirts of 
Europe, poets ore granted a .social st.auding. and often 
a leadership in thought and affairs, almost inconceivable 
te those lands where a poet fs onlv one thin step aho*e 
a pervert. But alas, even that Chilean Nobel Prize 
vinnor, GshrieJa Mistral, s.iid the tither day. “lAtin 
American poetry is going through a stag? of deeadence, 
since no new great poets are arising and quality is 
falling.” For po#tR and egg-head^ things are getting- 
tc*ugl|. all ovm 
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You can say that this is all the fault of present- 
day poet, but you won’t be convincing, because you 
don’t read them, and hardly read the oldtimers—un- 
leas you’re a rare exception. No, it must be feared 
the real trouble lies much deeper. As a brilliant 
Italian said, “We arc living in an age of prose.” By 
that, he meant we have turned “practical,” that we 
over-emphasize technics and utility, that we magnify 
power rather than subtlety and imagination. In 
^ort, that the very (pialities we need most urgently 
for an inspired direction of foreign policy and inter¬ 
national relations, me ilic aspects of life we are repu- 
tdiating all along the line. 

There have been poets, it is true, who when 
elevated to key posts, appeared impractical to the degree of 
hi'in": fiimlding. One such was the late Premier Azana 
of Republican Spain, who with a firmer hand mioht 
have averted the gathering of Fascist forces and pre¬ 
vented the civil war But on the whole, a people 
ivhicli loves poetrv and reveres poets should have the 
wit t.i see ihr’ingh huinhuaging politieians, rut across 
the illusions of power polities, and know dictatorships 
for the idiocies they are. The real world revolution 
will bring the poets back, and banish know-nothingiwn 
from world relation. Truth is in Popp’s words: 

“Vain was the chief’s, the sace’^ pride; 

They bad no poet, .and they died.” 

A Correction 

TTiore was some innecuraey in our eomment. last, 
month (p 425) with refrrener to a report in the 
New York Timm, that the nows of the pxpiilsion of 
Dr. C. R. Lhi, Editor of a, Chinese daily, firom 
Calniitta, had found no mention in Ihe Caleutla Press. 
It has since come to our notice th.at the news of the 
expulsion of the Chinese editor had been reported in 
fair details in the TTivdwthnn Ftavdord on 19th 
November. 

Chandra Hah 

An eminent iournnlist, Rurosi, Chandra Deb. died 
on the l.'ith December hast at the age of 72. He was 
an inhabitant of Rvlhet. H’f' came to Calcutta as earlv 
as 1899 and was inspired bv the national activities .and 
patriotic speerhes and writings of Rurendranath 
Raneriea and other le.idors. Stirosh Chandra was 
associated with Pepin Chandra Pal in 1905 in editing 
his weekly New India on the eve of the Rwadeshi 
movethent in Bengal. He also served the Bnnde 
Mataram since its start in 1006. In 19(®. he again 
went to Rylhet and was placed in charge of the 
National Rchool there. When Pepin Chandra Pal 
rame back to Calcu.tta from England and began to 
pvblish the TTindu Revinn, his serviee was again 
reqtiisitinned. During the eventful davs of the Non- 
co-etperation. Sure.iAi Chandra helped Pandit Rhvam- 
mindar Ciinkvavarty in editing The Servant. Suresh 
Chandra was associated with the Khadi Pratisthan of 
Satish Chandra Das^Gupta for flome*time. He served 
ft term of imprisonment during the Civil Disobedifence 
Movement. But he was always active as a joumalist. 


He served the Hindwdhon Standard and the Nation^ 
alist as an assistant. He was also associated with 
this Review for some years. He wrote for the Indian 
Annual Register regularly for about a decade. We 
mourn his loss very deeply. 

“Kiran-Dada” 

Bengal has lost one of her most devoted son.s in 
the person of Kiran Chandra Mukhopadhyav-a whose 
death took place on the 12th December last. Kiran 
Ch.andra died at the age of 74 years after leading n 
long life fully dedicated to the service of his country 
and the uplift of his fellow nationals. 

He was of the first batch of revolutionaries in 
Bengal and worked in conjunction with Rri Aumbindo, 
Rwnmi Niralamba (Jatindrnnath Banerji) and 
Swami Pra,inananda (Devabrata B.'i«u). His complef'e 
dedication to the cause was cxemplai-v and he was 
one of the moat active members of the group that 
conducted the famous quartette of revolutionarv 
papers, the Bnnde. Mataram, the Yuqnntar. the 
Snndhyn .and the Navanhakfi. He was one of the 
closest collaborators • of TTpadhyav.a Brahmabandh.ab 

Tt was Kiran Chandra, who published the process 
and mechanism of the percussion bomb in Yurjavfnr 
He was closely .associated with "Bnghn” CTiger) .Tatin. 
the famous terrorist, from 1909 to the Intter’s denii'e. 

He was first imprisoned for. Writing the revolu¬ 
tionary’^ pamphlet Kah Pnnlhnh. Ht' was interned 
from 1915 to 1920 \inder the D.O.T.A. After release 
in 1920 he aided Pandit Rhvnmsundar Chakr.av.artv in 
the publication of the dailv Servant, and io-ned 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-co-operation Atov’ement He 
established the famous “Rntyasmm” in the district of 
Khii’na at Daulatpur. He was .arrested again in 1924 
on .stispieinn of revolutionarv activity and released in 
192.8, But he was imprisoned in 1980 on suspicion of 
being implicated in the famous Chittagong Armoury 
Tl.aiH and snrnt eight years in confinement, mostly 
at Deoli. 

On release in 1942, he came back to Calcutta and 
started reorganising the Raraswati Library. Then 
came the 1942 Movement and his arrest and detention 
for three more years. After release he tried to re-' 
organise his lifelong endeavour for the uplift of 
vnung men bv a realignmeM, of the studious and 
serious elements amongst the Calcutta students. He 
died in harness while parrying on with this noble 
proiect of uplift. 

"Kiron-dada” as he was known to voung and old 
was a shining example of the fully dedicated and 
spotless nationalist. Quite naturally he was completely* 
ignored bv our gaudy and tinsel gods-that-be. In¬ 
human police tortures had left his body a wreck but 
not his spirit. He neither asked for recognition nor 
was be aeeorded it by those uttcrers of false creden¬ 
tials who have climbed to office on the steps built by 
others like Kiran Chandra. May his noble soul rest 
in peace. 



DR. RADHAKRISHNArrS PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


By Db. P. S. SASTRI. m.a.. M.iitt.. ph.D. 


University 

The first half of thia century has revealed the emer¬ 
gence of two great Idealists who interpreted the 
idealistic tradition anew and restated the case on a 
more solid foundation. One is Bosanquet and the 
other is Dr. Radhulcrishnan. In the systems of both 
these thinkers there is a keen perception of the 
dcniiinds of the age, an evaluation of the thought of 
their conteniiioranes, a deep sense of obligation to 
the great spiritualistic traditions of their respective 
lands and culture;?, a profound awarencfS of the 
spiritualistic basis of life and thought, and an yearn¬ 
ing to make life liveable in the bglit of an ideal. In 
these days of formalism and solipsism, academic 
philosophers do not fool the necessity of piobing into 
the depth-s of life; and the subjoctiVL'-tic tendencies 
of modem scii'uce have really retarded the true course 
of philosophy. Yet the social aud polilnal problems 
that have been agitating the world of man since the 
bogmning of the cciilury are more acute today; and 
the reflcr'tive and critical mtelle* t of m.in cannot 
remain <'ontented with tlie feats of logical formalism. 
This is at the centre of Dr. Radhaki icluian’s thought. 

There are eertajn values eonslitulive of human 
life. They are at tlife baek of all human action. 
They are significant because of their teleological 
relation to life; and life then acquires its significance 
from those ab.solute values that are, embodied in it. 
In the absence of .such absolute values life would 
lose all the mi'aning t.hat. it has for us. They therefore 
not only emerge in conscious living, but make a 
valuable life jio.'-sible. They have an objcsitivo cxist- 
tTice. for, they are the stuff out of which human life 
is made. They exist in so far as they are operative 
and effective in human life giving rise to the various 
institutions; and they are also the es'-'cnce of the 
nature of the universe. A philosophcial interpretation 
of reality demands an answer to the problems of 
value. It is hero that we find Prof. Radhakrishnan 
illuminating. His thought is permeated by the idea 
of the primacy of the values of the spirit; and as a 
result, his interest is largely in life and its problems. 
All the logical and the cosmological questions have 
only a secondary importance. In his address at the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy (191^) 
he said; 

"We are not so much in need of a keen 
analysis of particular problems, as those of e.ssence 
and existence, senu^e and perspectives, or a prag¬ 
matic insistence on methodology and on the 
futility of metaphysics, interesting as they all are, 
but philosophy in the larger sense of the term, a 
spiritual view of the universe broad-based on th® 
results of sciences and aspirations of humanity.” 
The Greek ideas of rationalist philosophy, human¬ 
ist ethics, and utionslist politics too will not do. 


oj SaugoT 

There is a higher ideal, the life of the Spirit, which 
gives rise to all other ideas and ideals. This does not 
mean that we have to begin with an assumption as 
though it were real. We start with an analysis of 
experience and we do accept whatever is revealed m 
tlii,^ analysis. Ev.n religion i.s not a creed or code,, 
but, an insight into reality. It i.s a.s much true and 
real as the findings of the scientist.'-', in so far as both 
the scientific ami the rcligiou.i cxpeiiemes point to 
c.xi.-.tenl fa-ts. We cannot leiert the one and accept 
the other. Tliey K'veal the complementary aspe-ts of 
the same reality. But one of tlic.-e experiences goes 
lo the very heart of the univer.-e and brings back to 
us that li\ing reality which we yearn for. The true 
reliifion, then, is a rational way of h\ing. Thu-s ho 
observes: 

“If ever the .sjiirit is to be at home in this 
world and not men-ly a pn.soner or fugitive, 
secular found.'ilion must be laid deep and pre- 
.•■erved worthily. Religion iiiu.st express itself m 
reasonable tiiought, fruitful action, and right 
social in.«tilutions.” 

Such a foundation would render religion a living 
thing and not a dogma; for, to be si>iiitiial is not 
the same a.s rejecting the value of rea.son. It is a 
going beyond reason where alone reason is perfect in 
that it bceomes cieative thinking. ]t is in this sense 
that philosoiiliv and religion be^'orne the t.wo aspects 
of a .single movement. 

J^rof. Radhakrishnan (onsideis \ahies to be the 
clues to Reality. Tt is the striving towards the real¬ 
isation of the \alue.s of t;-iith. beauty and love that 
di'tiiitrui-hes the spiritual being called Man from the 
biological. Phy.sra! and economic necessities and 
conilict.s do not condition Imsiaii exi.'len''e, for the 
human endeavour all llie ages has been towards the 
omliinng realisation of those? values that vaguely 
seem tc reveal the value and tb.o destiny of the 
individual. Man by virtue of his self-con.sciousness 
reveals his superiority over the forces of nature. And 
yet itnn is not a tol-rl stranger in this world. He is, 
as Pringle-Pattison and a countless number of thinkers 
have taught us, organic to the universe. This oiganic 
connection is made known to us in the conception of 
values, for values arc not the fictions of an individual 
mind. 

"Religion, bv insisting on the organic connec¬ 
tion between the world of nature and the world 
of values, delivers us from isolation, and tran¬ 
siency.’” • 

This vital relationship exists in rrnt-m natura and 
the religious consciousness reveals if to us. It i? a 
consciousness that overcomes the discursive activities 
of the intellect by presenting us with that which 

1. UtUu YiJIs •/ Utt, t. SS. • 
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includes reason, affections, and will. In such a mood 
when the whole of the individual self is active, the 
spiritual is apprehended in the natural; for the 
experience of the values not only touches the inmost 
being of man but takes him to that stage of existence 
where time, space and motion are reduced to nothing. 
In any experience vie aie conscious of a peculiar 
unity, a unity that draws us more and more into the 
depths of tlic universe; and an understanding of the 
real nature of the unity presented in such ('xpeiiences 
takes us into tlie inner nature of the universe. This 
inner nature eoii.slituies the very meaning of our 
experience. In other words, we have knowledge on the 
one hand and exiieriencc on the otiier. This (xpeneuce 
precedes knowledge and extends beyond it. Know¬ 
ledge is only that aspect of experience whi'h becomes 
conscious of itself. It is in this experience which 
includes our Icnowledge and tramsceiids it that we 
have to discover the sjirings of life; and precisely for 
this reason, the ontological being is intuited as trans- 
social whence aris-es the significance of the social 
institutions and activitie.s. As long as we admit the 
necessity of the social institutions^ so long we cannot 
escajie from the conclusion that these institutions 
embody a striving towards the supreme values of life. 
'Phese values must be enduring if they are to satisfy 
the human individual. That is, they cannot be mere 
accidents, the creations of a human mind. 

They reveal “an oeder of being which is more 
than merely hiunan, a spiritual reality which is 
the source of the significauee of what happens in 
the temporal proc'e.ss.”* 

That this is imj) licit m tlie coiitempoiary sy.stcnis 
of thought, Dr. liadliaknshnan has been able to 
pre.sent in his Reign of Religion and in his Llealijit 
View of Life. 

The religious affirmation of God as a fact is no 
doubt a profound inlerprelation of existence; but it 
comes with a certainty ‘that seems to be absent in 
our empirical affirmations because religion “is sonie- 
tliing inward and personal which unifies all values 
and organises all experiences.’” It is an actual ex¬ 
perience, and the sense of actuality is implicit in the 
experience of the values of the sjiirit. This fact is 
ignored in the contemporary trends since they are 
either purely analytic or completely absbraict, 
Behaviourism, for example, explains man by leaving 
out his humanity, and his humanity consists of his 
apprehension of values. The other schools of psycho¬ 
logy resolve concrete experiences into their compo¬ 
nents and they forget that values can be found only 
in the whole. Pragmatism, humanism, and the 
space-time idealism accept that the values are ulti¬ 
mate and yet they refuse to recognise their objective 
status. And it is only an idealist that accepts that 

f __ 

3. /bM, p. 69. 

8. Ibid, p. 88. 


the universe has a meaning, a value, that the highest 
value -is inseparable from the truly real, tliat our 
minds are a part of the universe embodying a value, 
and that it is impossible to conceive of a universe of 
beings that do not strive after a perfection of the 
spirit. It is here that Prof. Radhakrlshnan brings the 
fruitful doctrine of the supplementation of the creative 
intuition by the reason of man. 

The universe has a meaning and it is always a 
meaning apprehended by a conscious being. This 
moaning is not a property residing in the mind, nor 
in tlie object alone. Yet it must somehow exist in the 
object if I am to apprehend it. In this apprehension 
I am not a passive spectator receiving the ideas, but 
I consciously enter into the content of the given and 
recon-slruct it for myself. In other words I make it 
intelligible. But this is a very difficult task since all 
laugiiiige is ‘matter-moulded,’ and meaning compre¬ 
hends the objects and goes bi'youd them. My linguis¬ 
tic e.xprcssioii cau at best arrive at a nearest approach 
to the mouuiug winch is fully nnealed in the act of 
rxi)cnence. Language, experience, reality arc the 
three aspects of my experience; and our contem¬ 
porary systems accejit only one or two of these and 
cicn then treat them as if they have no real relation 
to one another. But as Prof. Radtiakrishnan rightly 
points out, they arc all intimately bound up, and tliey 
can be understood only when we Tdcus our attention 
on the exiieriencc proper. To begin with, all our 
menial processes appear as a unity within our 
individual consciou.sness. This unity is characterised 
by a <'ertain awareness. There is the functioning of 
reason, of conscious adaptation, in the hfe of the 
senlicnt oigani.sm. We go higher up in this compre- 
lieiiMon when we analyse our dreams and discover the 
po.ssibility of the disembodied existences, and Uie 
impos.sibility of imaging our own personal cessation 
of ronsciousnes.s. And as we slowly begin realising 
that the apprehemsion of meaning prc.supposcs a 
conscious mind, we are compelled to accept that the 
self li.as a value, or better, is a value of the highest 
kind. The experiences of ecstasy (,hat wc have in the 
aesthetic, social and religious spheres make us realise 
that the value we realise, owes its being to that 
transcending of the limits of individual existence that 
we find here. In ecstasy we have a feeling of revela¬ 
tion, an awareness of a repealed intuitive knowledge. 
This knowledge has a certitude that we are compelled 
to hold to the reality of the spiritual. Such a reality 
answers to our religious, moral and social needs in 
the highe.st sense. The spirit or the soul, then, is not 
a principle of explanation, but a definite fact, an 
existence. Thus we are told: 

‘Thought, when it thinks itself out to the 
end, becomes religion by being lived and tested 
by the supreme test of life."* 


4. truiian Philoinphf. Tl. p. 771, 
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When the self is thus logically and ontologi- 
cally established to be the supreme value, what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? The self must needs be won constantly, 
for this value can be realised only when we know 
how to live on earth. 

Value then turns out to be one and one alone. 
It is all-melusive and coherent in itself. God is that 
aspect of the Absolute apprehended by the religious 
consciousne,ss, as it is that aspect of beauty revealed 
in the aesthetic. Yet "’e have to explain the diversity 
of cultures; and here Prof. Itadhakn.shnan brings in 
the diah'i'tie of I he Spirit. 

“The varied cultures are but dialect.? of a 
single speech of the soul. The dilTerences aie due ; 
to ncceuls'. historical ciicuiti-.tan/-e.s, and siagi i of j 
del elo]imenl. If we aie to find a solution for Ihej 
differences which divide nici-s and nations today. 
It must be through the recognition of the e.sseiitial 
oneness of the iiiodi-in woild, spiiitiially and 
soeially, econoiiiically and ]<ohtically 
This IS the seciel slieugth of Or. lladhakri'-hiian's 
Idealism. It is based on a dialectie winch is no longer 
as static as that of Hegel, and winch is not so purely 
materialistic as that of Maix. It accepts the process 
of change, of movement accepted by Croce, Berg.son, 
Alexander and Whitehead with one difference, tn'z., 
that 11 involves a definite and concrete and realisable 
ni.sus to the ideu'»»^This nisus is regulated by the 
theory of value. «\Ve li.ave sei-n that Value is the clue 
to reality. It is the form m and throug), which 
Reality is manifested to us. And value ui its turn 
is the content of the nianifeslation .si-eking an 
adequate form. In other word.s, we aie always 
din'd !y aiipn Iiendmg llie symbols in our daily 

e.visti'ncc; and sviiibohsm ran lie excluded fiom our 
higher expcrieuce.s only when our higher experiences 
can affoid to iieiish" These svmbols aie unified into 
a harmonious whole by an ai-t of the mind, while the. 
harmony is the exiierieneed reality for the spirit. 
That which we analyse inlelledually is llie .syntlietie 
whole of experience. It is a whole ('xporienced in and 
as the sell-con.seiousness whence arises the profound 
equation of the apparently finite self with the Abso- 
^liite. It is the nature of one’s own self that is 
revealed in the larger cnvi’’onment and this “offers 
the only justification for a life of truth-seeking and 
good-realising.” From this Dr. Rndhakrislman pro¬ 
ceeds to argue that self-knowlc-dge is inseparable 
from aelf-oxistenre, and that t.his alone is the true and 
direct knowledge that wc have. No furtl er proof is 
needed for the reality of the self, since it is the basis 
of all proof. And the distinction belwcen the subject 
and the object is only a logical one, not a real onto¬ 
logical one. The destiny of the finite self is in the 
direction of the realisation of this oneness or unity. 

5. Eastern Jtelifiions and Westtrn Thought, p. SSO. 

6. S «0 An ldaaU%t Vim» of Lifo, p. 109 • 


The values constitute the many pathways to reality; 
and the religious includes “the cognitive, the aesthetic 
and the ethical sides of our life. 

“Our instinct for truth, our moral sense, and 
artistic craving are all organically bound up.” 

As long as we fail to lealise the organic whole, 
so long do we fail in understanding ourselves and 
reality. Hence arises the significance of the religious 
conscioiuness which is a syiil.helir realisation of life. 
From tins it is easy to follow Dr. Radhakrslinan’a 
thcoiy of the piiinae.y of the ."pinlual value. The 
spirit which is iiiten-ely revealed and definitely 
afliimed in the religious ronseioii.'-ne'v.s- is prior to the 
sjTulnils that constitute the cinpiiical universe of 
appearances. 

“The truth we di-cern, the beauty we feel and 
the good we striyc after is the God wc apprehend 
as belie\ers.”’ 

And God is to be interpretfd a^ light, love and 
life. 

A true philo.'ophy originates in hfe and comes 
back to life after going through the several schools; 
and the true pliilosophers lune been responsible for a 
socio-.sjiiritual rcfoimation of mankind. This is 
achieved by an enquiry into tlie nature of Reality 
either from the standpoint, of the self, or from that 
of the objects. Both these points of view converge, 
as wc have seen, in the concept of Value. The sub¬ 
jective interest of the mind cannot be dissociated 
from its tenden'v to arrive at a synthetic vision. But 
'the si'iithelic vi.sion can be eomjilete onlv in a stale 
of self-transcendi'iu e which alone has ab-oliile validity. 
In order to realise this slate of existence the finite 
.self mvi'-t die to its fniitude; and that it does lose 
this nature is evident from an analysi.s of those 
exprricu.'cs wlii'-h involve values of the spiirit. These 
aie the essentially human values .and they constitute 
the eonfenl of human eonseiousne.ss. The world which 
embodies these values is tliefi beginu'ngless and end¬ 
less; it is its real and fundament.il nature to lie ever 
at unrest.® .\nd the real, we know is bevond conlra- 
dietion; and yet the forms in whieh it is mmife.sted 
to us are to a certain extent self-contnidictory. 
However we judge something valuable and this 
implie.s the recognition of a fact, not the creation of 
a fact. Valuation is thus prior to our judging That 
is, valuation is implicit in the consciousness of an 
individual. As Green -said; 

"All other values are relative to values for, of, 
or in a person.” 

Values depend upon the integration of the world 
of objects into the conscious self. The self then is to 
bo rightly treated as an organised whole and in ^lia 
aspect it repre.scnts the s^-nthesis of the subject and 
the object which are insopar.able. * • 

7. Ihid.^ p. 2»1. 

0. See Indian ^hilotophy, I* p. S9. 
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"When we raise the question abcmt the unify- specific than any. We come to realise its organic 
ing agency in selfhood we are raising the more unity with the universe and its fragmentarineas, to 
general question of the principle of unity in overcome which it moves on perpetually. And in this 

existents, physical and biological included Their ^ naturally enough to the 

unity IS of the same character as the unity of . , 

selfhood, though less complex and less personal, realisation of that Value which only the Whole called 
but in principle it is the same.”* ^Reality can and does embody. And the development 

This principle takes us back to the integration ' of the individual is a process from consciousness 

of the environment and to the awareness of the f through self-consciousness to spiritual consciousness, 

universal working in man. i The first stage of the process fosters only a psycho- 

This awareness loads to the stniggle to realise a ' logical unity, while the second yields a logical unity 
harmony between the individual and his world; and 1 of the individual with the environment. The con- 
harmony seems to embody the conscious presence of ! summation of the process results in the spiritual 
the value.s sought. It also implies that the frag- unity wherein we have the awareness of the reality 
montariness of man is overcome only in the whole, iand nature of the self as being a subject which is 
So “he strives after value.s, frames ideals and straggles identical with an object. This awareness i,s founda- 
to build up a world of unity and harmony.” This tional in a larger sense whence are we able to say 
slniggle begets the various institutions which are that the universal Spirit is embodied in the finite 
taken to embodj' the trans-social ideal; and the pur- world of individuals and things. Tliis gives rise to 
pose of the whole thus gets embodied in the life of the dis.satisfaction of the finite centre of self- 
the individual. It is in the difference of the degree consciousness with every form of finitude; and the 
of the embodiment that, one differs from the other, reality of universal spirit is then the plainest and 
In this way two elements of uniqueness and univer- simplest implication of our ordinary life. 


sality develop together till the former is merged in 
the latter. And yet the uniqueness of the whole is 
not lost, for the value.s we strive for are organic to 
existence. When we abstract states of consciousness 
from the objective world, they become meaningleai 
and valueless. The value belongs to a state of con- 
pciousness not in itself but in its real organic unity 


“At the human level,” says Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
“the secret tendency of man’s nature to be a 
superman is found at work. Tlie destiny of man 
is to m.anifest, this secret aspiration. While for the 
[ Belf-conscimi.s individual, religion is only faith in 
values, for the spiritual being it is vital contact 
with reality which is the soup,cf^T)f all values.’"® 


, „ , , . We begin our life in a given or'-assumed frame- 

with and wdhrn the whole. Nor can we value these endeavour to realise that 

states of conscimrsness apart from the individual to 
whom they belong. All value, as Bosanquet said, is ^ 

in individuality. F.mte individuals .apart, from the comprehensive and all¬ 
universe can have no value at all. If I am conscious individual in the tnie philosophic 

of my unity with mvsolf, I cannot deny my unity 3^^ j^nowledire of such a 

with others; and the unit of value is always the 


whole. 


find the close and intimate connection between 


Connection with the past and the creation of the jmo^jpdge and reality 
future are the two cham-teristics of the whole which g^n^^arising the positive characteristics of the 
IS the unit of value. T^e-se two diaractenstics are Dr. Radhakrishnan informs us that the world 

respectively as karma and Freedom in the 

sy.stem of Dr. Radhakrishnan. Ka^a is a principle ^ relatedness, tliat the 

of continuity ha^ng the retrospective and the pro^ organisms tend towards greater interactive union with 
pective a^ects. These two aspects revea the pnj^p e surroundings or environment, that nature is in 


a continuous flux, that the varied changes are 


of the self-determination of the Whole by the Whole 

ns meaningful, and that the highest kind of experience 

"Faith in Karmn induces in us the mood of , i. „ • „ii .• . j j ,• i 

true iiistice or charity which is the essence of ” nll-mchisive and productive of 


sniritiiality.” 


personalities possessing suoh experience. Such an 


It does not land us in a deterministic universe, experience is the end of the cosmic process. The 
but it only prevents us from overemphasising the process then embodies certain values relative to the 
place and the importance of indeterminism. It focusses process and to the nature of the persons; and it is 
our attention on the nature of the human soul which directed towards the experience of the supreme value 
rcRresents an order of reality more complex than that called the all-inclusive spiritual reality, which alone 
of the physical or biological universe, and more is the reality in and of the cosmic process. This 
' _ _ _is taken to be God by the religious conscious- 


9 . An ikralat fieiii nf Lift, pp. 271-272. Cf. XuCerii RtUgiaiu 
and ir«i((rn Thought, p. 4S. 


10. Ah UooBtt Vitm of ttfo, p. SOS. 
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nese and Dr. Radhakxishnan interpreta this concept 
in terms of love. 

God, he observes “is the Absolute from the 
human end. When we limit down the Absolute to 
itfl relation with the actual possibility, the Abso¬ 
lute appears as supreme Wisdom, Love and Good¬ 
ness.” And it is the “internal transcendence of God 
to the true process” that “gives meaning to the 
distinctions of value, and makes struggle and 
effort rcal.”“ 

This self-transcedence is a character of finitude 
as .such, when we do find that the values that appear 
to be relative to the finite self have their ni.sus in the 
Ab.solule .Spirit. And when we admit the reality of 
love, we are forced to accept the principle of self- 
tramcendence. T.ove is the best thing in the world; 
but one cannot have it for nothing, for human life is 
a continuous tension between the limited effort of 
the individual and the supreme purpose of the 
univer'-e. This ten.eion appears as an unresolved dis¬ 
cord and the individual must needs seek for harmony. 
Any ca.se of harmony is an act of integration, an act 
of growing impersonality. 

“The test of authentic spiritual insight is an 
increased integration of the personal life, quickened 
sensibility, heightened power, and universal 
tenderness.”^ 

In and through this integration of personality 
the finite self acqitTras its real impersonal, or better, 
super-personal nffture whence it becomes the medium 
of the spiritual power. It becomes the “T. yet not I” 
of the mystic consciousness. And everything seems to 
have a value only becarise of the spirit in it. .As the 
Maitri TTpanishad points out the knower is like a 
smokeless fire burning aglow. This is the supreme 
value. And the other values through the realisation 
of which the spirit advances, are intrinsic values 
characteristic of the experience as such. All the 
values that we have in the finite world are in a 
sense non-competitive for they can be shared without 
diminution of the supreme value which is embodied 
in them. 

Values are facts in the world and are constitutive 
of the individual and his objects. Value is not a ' 
mere object of feeling nor is it a mere subjective / 
fiction; for what experience insists vehemently can| 
not be rejected complacently. Of course, it is not! 
man that is the subject-matter of valuation. It isV 
man as experiencing. And man in the act of ex-, 
periencing affirms his consciousness and i.“ graduall.v t 
transforming it into an all-inclusive reality. As such \ 
the only value, the end-in-itself,, is the whole or/ 
reality. The parts of the whole are not really parts 
but certain identities that sum up the spirit of the 
whole in them in virtue of their self-tranaecndence. 

11. Ibid., pp. 312-313. 

12. Eaittrn Religlont and JTeitern Thought, p. 98. See alee 


I^h finite centre is a whole Btriving towards the 
coneciousneas of iteelf in terms of the spirit. That is, 
these centres of experience cannot be regarded as the 
means. Consequently we are led to the identification 
of value with being as such. But there is another 
feature of selfhood which we have to accept; and that 
is their fragmenUriness, however much we may reject 
it as being ultimately unreal. It is a fragmentariness 
that takes us to the world of becoming at the same 
time when it makes us accept only the world of being. 
This brings us to the idea of the self appearing both 
a.s a means and an end. 

Each entity is at once a means and an end for 
it entails tlic casual sequence. The cause we know 
erases to be a cause when it achieves its end, when 
it IS complete or perfect; and yet since it is identi¬ 
cal with tlic effect, it is a means to its effect, it is a 
means to itself. It is a continuing entity. This 
tw’ofold jiroce.ss is implicit in the supreme value called 
(lie self. It has a continuity and the various stages 
of this continuity constitute the many transformations 
that have come over it in its march. And the end 
too continues unchanged. Each entity is a means 
to itself for it is a continuing entity and it is also 
a means to the other ends that involve the cessation 
of its particular process, That is, every entity is 
and IS not final. In other words, each is an intrin¬ 
sic value and al.'50 an instrumental value. It is both 
at the same time as long as it is moving in the world 
of becoming. It is a means to many ends and is 
also many ends-in-i1.self. We identify values with 
the end.s; the ends Uiat are in the actual process be¬ 
come human values; and t!u: final cud which is no 
longer a means is the universal value. Since each 
entity is a means to many ends, it is many intrinsic 
value.s and instnimental values in one. These are 
unified and harmoni.'^ed by the supreme end or value 
that is present in the whole ,procc.ss as the goal of 
the process. The temporarily terminating values 
are aspects of the ontological A^alue which they seek 
to become. But when an end or value comes into 
conflict wirh other ends we have the disvalues; and 
the emergence of the disvalues is inherent in the 
very act of temporal termination. Hence the world 
of man as long as it is subject to the mutations of 
time, it has to encounter the disvalues. This is the 
source of the doctrine that values need to be .vigi¬ 
lantly preserved, that value implies a struggle towards 
a harmony of the spirit. This struggle is incscap.able 
for all values move in and beyond time, for they 
constitute the meeting point of the temporal with the 
supra-tcmporal. 

There seems to be some such theory as outlinc3 
above at, the very ba,si3 of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Idealistic Spiritualism. Such a basis renders .it more 
realistic and acceptable. Into the dialectic of the 
Spirit he has sucgessfully brought the philosophy of 
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organism, welding it into a unity with the objective 
Absolutism of Samlara. Yet it is not a mere repeti¬ 
tion of the old doctrine which docs not seem to take 
full cognisance of the world of empirical facts, Ilis 
insislcnce on the idea of the organic connection 
between man and liia universe, and his valid emphasis 
on the reality and value of the immediate experience, 
make his Idealism a growing concern with a clear 
and definite nisus. It is an idealism that is both 
spiritual and human at once. Its basis is in values 
which are facts of immediate experience. The imme¬ 
diacy of values is related to the ideals in their 
referential character, ^’hey arc united or harmonised 
at the point of realization, at the point when the 
ideal is revealed in immediate experience; and the 
striving self is then fulfilled in the concrete richness 


of & reality which is seen and felt as identical with 
itself. This is the point where thought becomes aware 
of itself and passes into sclf-congciousness which is 
the real value. In other words, the philosophy of 
value tend.s to emphasise the reality and significance 
of the self as the reality that exists. It is an all- 
inclusive and coherent reality that can bo visualised 
conceptually as the Universal Self-Consciou.s Person. 
It is not a person in the oidinary sense of the term; 
for it is that tme Individual whose aspects are the 
finite contics of experience. This true Individual is 
the Value; and “we have to turn to religious ex¬ 
perience for the living suhslance of our knowledge 
of” the .supreme Value, “and all that dialectic and 
philosophy do is to clarify our intuitions.”* 

• An Idf'alist View of pp. 173-174 
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SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

(III) Fundamental Rights : Right to Equality 

By D. N. BANERJEE, 

SurenJiranath Banerjea Pmfessor and Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Calcutta 


I 

In my preceding arliclc* in this scries I dealt with some 
preliminary points in connexion with our Fundamental 
Riglils. 1 shall now begin ihe consideration of some 
of our specific Fundamental Rights. 

As will appear from Part III of our Constitution 
cur P’undanirnlal Rights have been divided inlo scve,n 
oategoriea. llicy are as follows : (!) “Right to Egualily.” 
(2) “Right to Freedom,” (3) “Right against Exploita¬ 
tion,” (4) “IRight to Fieedom of Religion,” (5) “Cul 
tural and Ediiealional Rights,” (6) “Right to Property,' 
and (7) ‘Right to Constitutional Remedies.” In thi> 
artiele I propose to deal. with some aspects of the first 
calegoiy of llic Fundamental Rights, namely, the Right 
to Equality as giiaraii'eed by tlie Constitution. And 
this leads u.s on to the consideration, in the first place, 
of Article 14 of the Cinstiiution. 

II 

Now Article 14 of the Constitution has laid down: 

“The State shall not deny to any person equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the laws 
within the territory of India.* 

Aiid, under Article 12 of the Constitution, the term 
“State,” here, 

'^iPehides the Covemment and Parliament of 
India and the CFOvernmenl and the Legislature ol 
each of the (constituent) States (of India) and all 
local or other autlruilics within the territory of 
*■ India or under the control of the Government of 



1. PutuUhett itt The Modern Review for Novembtr^ 19S4. 

2. For a furth<^r etiiriflation of thin point aee my article in 
The Mo4ern Review for Novembetj 1954, pp* |875'77* 


As Fazl Ali and Mukherjea JJ. and some other 
Judges of our Supreme Court havf ^glitly pointed out.* 
Article 14 of our Constitution corresponds to ‘'the equal 
protection” clause in Section I of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United States of 
America, which declares tliat no State shall “deny to any 
person willim its jurisdiction the cipial protection of the 
laws.” Before, therefore, we deal with the implications 
of Article 14, it may be desirable to know what “the 
equal protection” clause in the American (^institution 
really means. And, as a matter of fact, we find that 
the Amciican interpretation of this Clause has greatly 
influenced some impoTiaiu judicial decisions in our 
country.^ This will be evident as we proceed further. 

Now dealing with the “meaning and effect of th« 
guaranty of the equal protection of the laws" Professoi 
Willis" has stated that “the guaranty .... means the 
protection of equal laws.” 

“It forbids,* he continues, “class legislation, bul 
does not forbid clas.sification which rests upon 
reasonable grounds of distinction. It does not 
prohibit legislation, wliicli is limited either in the 
objects to which it is directed or by the territory 
within which it is to operate. ‘It merely requires 
that all persor.s subjected to such legislation shall 

3. Sc»* Ckiranjit Lai Chowdhvri v. The Union of India and 
Others (1950) and The State of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali Sarkar 
(1952) in The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, Parts IX an4 
X, Dacrmlior, 1950^ and 1932, Vol. Ill, Part HI, Maroh* I9S2, 
reaper lively. 

4 . Sec Ibid. 

5. See Ilia ConstituHonal Law of the United Statoe, 1936ft 
pp, 579-60. 
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be treated alike ■under like circum^ances and 
conditions both in the prmlegea conferred and in the 
liabiUlies inipoBed."* The inhibition of the amendment 
.... was designed to prevent any person or class 
of persons from being singled out as a special subject 
for discriminating and Irislile legislation.’’ It does 
not take from the states the power to classify eithei 
in the adoption of police laws, or tax laws, or 
eminent domain laws, but permits to them the 
exercise of a wide scope of discretion, and nullifies 
wliat they do only when it is without any reasonable 
basis. Mathematical niccy and perfect equality ate 
not requited. Similarity, not identity of irea'mcni, is 
eno'.igh. It any stale of fafs can rc-asonably be 
ecm'c’ivc'd to su.?tain a elasssilicalion. the c;xistc-ncc ol 
lliat .‘c'aic of fac:ls must he as-iiinc.l. One who assails 
a classification must carry the burden of showing 
tl-jat it does not rest iqion any rea*onahle basis 
.... Many different clas.sifications of poisons have 
been upheld as . onslilu ional. A law applying only 
to one iierson ot one class of persons is eonstitutional 
if there is sufficient basis or reason for it.” 

Further,* 

“The guaranty pioterts iio'h civil roll's anJ 
political lights. At first it seiinej to he assumed 
that tile prott'Ction ct tlie gu.naiity ixiend-d only to 

civil nj'.klls, but more receiU eases have extend'd the 
proteeiioi) ot the guataniy In jioliliral rights." 'Ihe 
light of vo’ing must be rt'gardecl as a political right, 
’ll! discrimination against negroes in the m'jtter of 

voting has b' eii nullified uniler the equality clause.” 

Pioflcsstor U'illip has also sviatccT" tliat, although 
“the original imjiiose* of the (equal protecf.on) clause 
was the prolcelion of the negroi'',’’ yet “the language 
of tl>' amcndmeni was so geiiei.il’ that '‘it was not long 
before the Suiireme Court e.xlended its protection to 

other jierson-.” '1 lius, “it was held a!>plicable to prevent 

discnniiiialion against (ilimaincn. The protection of the 

guaranty has also beeii exl ended to other aliens So as to 
prevent disciiminalioii again-t them in favour of 
citizens,’”* Mnreovei.” although aceoiding to the 
language of “the guaranty of the equal iToteclion of 
the laws,” pioteclion is to lie “given to persons,” vet the 
Supreme Court of ll'Je United Slates has extended this 
protection to piivaie corporaticins within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a State since corporations axe also persons. 
Municipal Corporations, however, are not protected by 


6 . Prof. Willii tefera here to two American judicial decisiona. 
See ibid., p 579ii. 

7. Prof. Willie refers here to an American judicial deciaijn. 
Ibid, 579ii. 

8 . See ibid, p. 580. 

9. Prof. Willoughby how»‘vpr, tlimice othrrwiae. According to 
him, “the requirement a^ to equal protection of the law doea not 
Operate to prevent the States from restrlctintt the ♦•njoymenl ol 
political privileges to such classes of their citizens as they may aeo 
fit." See his Constitutional Law of the United States, 2nd Ed., 1029 
Vol. HI, p 1933. 

Prol. Willoughby's book had been published in 1929, Prof, 
Willia'a book was published in 10*16. Perhaps this aeccunts for the 
difference In their points of view, 

10. See Willis, op. pp. 578-74. 
n. Ibid,, p. 574. 

la. fhid., pp. 574 76. 


the guaranty on the ground that “the purpose of the 
guaranty in the Fourtceenth Amendment was to protect 
private persons and not departments or agencies of the 
state,” and that “the state ought to be able to protect 
itself against itself.’”’ And this protection is against” 
tbs actions of '‘all the agencies and inslrumentaluies of 
a stale. It applies to municipal corporations, boards, 
commissions, stale univcisities, and other agencies of the 
state—^whosc acts arc therefore the acts of the slate.” 
Further, it “applies especially to the action of slate 
legislatuies .... it aUo applies to the judiciary and 
to the actions of the executive branch of the government.' 
I'i-ofcssoi has added,''"' however ; 

‘Tills consiilulionnl guaranty (of tljs equal 
protection of the laws) jirotects individuals against 
only state action. It does not protect individuals 
against the conduct ol other individuals. Likewise 
it docs not protect individuals against the action of 
the federal govcinmcip. Ihc language u.-ed in 
the guaranty is "no -stale’. Tlie only iMissihlc way 
individuals could be protected against tins kind of 
action by the fedeial government would be by extend¬ 
ing the protection of the due process clause’" of the 
Fifth Amendment to include equal protection of the 
law. IVjs Supreme Court lias not made its position 
on this point clcai, but it has intimated that due 
process of law docs include equal protection of the law. 
It has declared that aihilrary action is forbidden by 
the due process clause .... While ti.e Supieme CoiUI 
has not yet declared federal legislation laeking in 
due process because of the denial of the, equal pro¬ 
tection of the laws, it has intimated that classification 
may be so gro.ssly unreasoniilile as to violate tlaj due 
process clause. Fioin tlas it would be reasonable to 
assume that individuals are guaranie-'d the equal 
jiroteilion of llie laws against the f.“(Icial government 
under the due process clause of the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment, but they are not. of course, guaranteed this 
protection in the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

This view of Professor W'illis is practically endorsed 
by Professor WiUougliby who has observe il” that tha 
(equal protection) “prvivisiou of til.' Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment guarantees to individuals* and to corporations that 
they shall not by Slate law be excluded from the enjoy¬ 
ment of privileges which other persons and corporations 
similarly cirnmsianced enjoy, or that they may not have 
imposed upon them burdens which others similarly dr- 
cumstanced'’ are free from.” But Professor Willoughby 
has also stated 

“No similar express provision is directed to the 
Federal Government by the B’ifth Amendment which 
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tuUon of the Untied States Tuiit as follows: • 

"ISto person shull ho . . . depnveil of life, libefftf» Of 

property, witbout due proi'o^s of law." • 

17. See Willoughby The Constitutwrtal Law of ^e Unitod 
Stot€$, 2od Ed., 1929. Vol. lU, p. 1931. 
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contents itself ivith prohibition relating to due process 
of law. However .... this due process clause has 
been given an interpretation which brings within its 
scope many forms of arbitrary or unreasonable dis¬ 
criminatory action which might be brought, and, when 
the States have been concerned, have been brought 
within tbe prohibition of denial of equal protection 
of the laws. Indeed, to such an extent has this been 
true, that it is still difficult to say precisely in what 
specific respects the prohibition of the denial of equal 
protection of the laws operates to impose restraints 
not alre.idy covered by the prohibition”" with regaid 
to tlie d"priving of persons of life, liberty or properly 
without due process of law.” 

Professor Willoughby also agrees® 'with tbe view 
that a reasonable classification by law is ‘‘not a denial 
of equal protection,'” and that “the requirement of equal 
protection of the law applies to all persons similarly 
situated or circumstanced.”*’ Where, therefore, “there 
are rational grounds for so doing, persons or their pro¬ 
perties may be grouped into classes to each of which 
specific legal rights or liabilities may be attached.” And 
this “legislative discretionary right applies to tbe exer¬ 
cise of all of the powers of the Slates,—to their taxing 
and police powers as well as to their other powers.”* 
Thus, for example, he says,* ‘ the practice of certain 
professions may be limited to persons of the male sex, 
or to those of a certain age, or to those possessing other 
qualifications that may reasonably be held to indicate a 
fitness for the profession.” Thus, again, the refusal, as 
it was held in Craves v Minnesota^ “to grant a license to 
practice dentistry to persons not possessing a diploma- 
from a dental college of good standing was not unconsti¬ 
tutional as making an unreasonable classification be¬ 
tween those po.ssessing such a diploma and those with¬ 
out it.”* “Clearly,” said the court in this case,* “the 
fact that an applicant for a license holds a diploma from 
a reputable dental college Ijas a direct and substantial 
relation to his qualific.alion to practice denilistry.” 

Further, Professor Willoughby has shown* that in 
Missouri v. Lewi'l^ the Supreme Court laid down in 
1879 "the important principle .... that the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment does not 
prevent the application by a State of different laws and 
different systems of judicature to its various local sub¬ 
divisions.” The Court held in this case; 

“There is nothing in the Con.stitution to prevent 
any State from adopting any system of lays or judi¬ 
cature it sees fit for all or any part of its territory 
.... The Fourteenth Amendment does not profess 


20. Under the Fifth Anirndincnt to the Conititution of the 
United Sutet. 

21. Willouiihhy, op, eit.^ p. 1937. 

22. The ittlice ere mine. 

^23. Willoughhjr, op. cU., p. 1937. 

24. tbid., p. 1937. 

25. 272 U.S.'425-Sro ibid., p. 19S7n. 

26. Ibid., p. 1937. 

27. JUd. " 

28. See Willoughby, op. eft., pp. 1841-42. 

19. 1879, 101 U.8. 22.—Sn Md., p. 1M1» 


to secure to all persons in the United States the 
benefit of the same laws and tbe same remedies 
.... Diversities which are allowable in different 
States are allowable in different parts of the same 
State.” 

What Professors Willis and Willoughby have said 
with regard to legally permissible classification under the 
euqal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is also endorsed 
by Judge Cooley and Judge Story. Thus we find in 
Cooley" that “a State may classify the objects of legisla¬ 
tion so long as its attempicd classification is not clearly 
arbitrary and unreasonable.” And Story" has said that, 
although illie equal protection clause “is a formal declara¬ 
tion of the great principle . . . lhai all are equal before 
the law,” yet this principle “must needs be applied with 
some reserve and caution.” “There may be discrimi¬ 
nations,” he has observed," “between classes of persons! 
where reasons exist wlich make them necessary or 
advisable,” although “there can he none based upon 
grounds purely arbitrary.” 

“The law, for instance,*’ he continues, “may, 
with manifest property, establish the age of majority, 
and declare that such as have not reached it shall bo 
incapable of entering into contracts ; but no one 
would undertake to defend upon constitutional grounds 
an enactment that, of the person.s reaching tliat age, 
those possessing certain physical chavactcristies, in no 
way affecting their capacity or »fitness for general 
business or impairing their usefulqi'ss as ntizcns 
should remain in a condition of |)erraanent disability. 
Such an) enactment wouhl assail the very foundations 
of a government whose fundameiila] idea is the 
ccpialitv of all its citizens.” 

Finally, we find in tlie juilgmen!" of the United 
Statc .9 Supreme Court in Baihicr v. Connolly (188.5), 
delivered by Mr. Justice Field : 

The Fourteen ,h Aniendmen't, in deelaring that 
no State ‘shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws,’ undoubtedly intended not only that there 
should be no arbitrary deprivation of life or liberty, 
or arbitrary spoliation of projierty, but that equal 
protection and security should be given to all under 
like circumstances in the enjoyment of tlieir personal 
and civil rights; that all persons should be equally 
entitled to pursue their happiness and acquire and 
enjoy property; that they should have like access to 
the courts of the country for the protection of their 
persons and properly, the prevention and redress of 
wrongs, and the enforcement of contracts; that no 
impediment should be interposed to the pursuits of 
any one except as applied to the same pursuits by 
others under like circumstances; that no greater 


30. See Cooley, A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations^ 
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burdeoa should be laid iq>oa one thian are laid upon 
others ia the some aMng and cendifion, and that 
in the administration of criminal justice no difimrent 
or higher punishment should be imposed upon one 
than such as is prescribed to all /or lih^ offences 
.... Class legislation, discriminating against some 
^ and favouring others, is prohibited, but legislation 
which, in carrying out a public purpose, is limited 
in its application, if within the sphere of its operation 
it affects alike oU persofts similarly situated, is no* 
within the amendment'’’* (and therefore not invalid). 
Tliua, progressive income and inheritance taxes are 
held to be constitutional. 

“The reason,” says Pirofessor Willis,” “for 
progressive taxation in the case of inheritance taxes 
and income taxes is the ability of those receiving or 
giving to pay. A progressively increasing tax on 
property as the amount of property held by a single 
owner increases might be upheld for the same reason. 
A large estate can better afford to pay a heavier 
percentage tax than can a smaller one.” 

Tbe “equality clause"' of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not, therefore, .always require uniformity of treat¬ 
ment.” But, “if what is called a tax, is not really a 

tax, but confiscation in the guise of taxation, the 

Supreme Court might declare tbe (relevant) law 
unconstitutional.”” 

It may, however, be mentioned here that the question 
of the reasonableness of any basis of classification 

permissible under • equal protection clause in tbe 
Fourteenth Amen^jmcnt to the Constitution of tbe United 
States, is eminently a matter for judicial investigation. 
The dcteriiiination of this question by tbe Legislature 

or by the Executive is not final or conclusive. 

m 

I have shown above the interpretation which baa 
been put upon the equal protection clause in the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
.States. Let us now see the interpretation which bus been 
put upon Article 14 of our Constitution by the Supremo 
Court of India. As will appear from the relevant 
Supreme Court Reports, the “meaning and scope” of 
Article 14 have been elaborately explained in three 
judgments of the Stupreme Court, namely, ini its judg¬ 
ments in Chifanjit Lai Chowdhuri v. The Union of 
India and Others (dated 4th December, 1950), The 
State of Bombay and Another v. F. N. Balsara (dated 
25th May, 1951), and The State of fFest Bengal v. 
Anwar AH Sarkar (dated llth January, 1952). Ons 
noticeable thing in these judgments is that, although 
there was a difference of views among the Judges 
concerned in regard to eome other points in two of 
these judgments, there was practically no difference of 

34. The Italiot in this quotstlon sta mhi*. 

33. WlUit, op. cU,, p. 597. 

36. lUd., p. 588. 
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views among the Judges in these three cases So far os thd^':* 
inteiyretation of Article 14 was concerned. The reaBOX^’| 
seems to be that their views were, as would appear from ? 
a careful perusal of the judgments, profoundly influenced ' 
by the American interpretation of the equal protection 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment referred to before. 

Thus, we find, in the first place, tliat in Chiranjit . 
Lai Chowdhuri v. The Union of India and Others, the 
Supreme Court held 

“The guarantee against the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws does not mean that identically the 
same rules of law should be made applicable to all 
persons within the territory of India in spite of 
differences of circumstances and conditions. It means 
only that there should be no discrimination between. 
one person and another if as regards the subject- 
matter of the legislation their position ia the same.” 

And if we refer in this case to some individual 
judgments, we find Fazl Ah J. first referring to the views 
of Professor Willis, as quoted by us before, on “UtC 
meaning and effect of tbe guaranty of tbe equal proteo- 
tion of tbe laws” in tbe United States, and ; tben 
observing J* 

“There can be no doubt that article 14 provides 
one of the most valuable and important guarantees lA 
the Constitution which should not he allowed to be 
whittled down, and, while accepting the statement of 
Professor Wilbs as a correct exposition of tbP 
principles underlying this guarantee, 1 wish to lay 
particular emphasis on the priucipie enunciated by 
him that any classification which is arbitrary and 
which is made without any basis is no c las s ifica t io n ' 
and a proper classification must always rest upon 
some difference and must bear a reasonable and just 
relation to the things in respect of which it ia pro¬ 
posed.’' 

He has also stated" “that a law may be conafltn- 
tional even though it relates to a single individual, in 
those cases where on account of some special circu ms ta n -. 
ces or reasons applicable to lum and not applicable to 
others, that single individual may be treated as a doss 
by himself;” and “that it is the accepted doctrine of 
the American Courts, which I consider to be weU-* 
founded on principle, tliat the presumption is always in 
favour of the constitutionality of an enactment, and tbe 
burden is upon him who attacks it to show that there 
has been a clear transgression of the constitutional 
principles.” 

And Mukherjea J. has said 

“Article 14 of the Constitution .... corres¬ 
ponds to the equal protection clause in the Fourteenth .. 
.Amendment of the American Constitution .... We.< 
think we can cull a few geneial principles from 
of the pronouncements of the American. Judges'wmw '' 
might appear to us to be consonant with reason an^ 
help us in determining the true meaning and •Wp#.; • 

--j, 
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of ArUcle 14 of onr Constitution .... It must be 
Admitted that the guarantee against the denial of 
equal protection of the laws does not mean that 
identically the same rules of law should he made 
applicable to all persons within the territory of India 
in spito of difierences of circumstances and conditions. 
As has been said by the Supreme Court of America, 
‘equal protection of laws is a pledge of the protection 
of equal laws’, and this means ‘subjection to equal 
laws applying alike to all in the same situation.' In 
other woids, tlJere should be no discrimination be¬ 
tween one person and another if as regards the 
subject-matter of the legislation their position is the 
same .... There can certainly be a law applying 
to one person or to one group of persons and i* 
cannot be held to be unconstitutional if it is not 
discriminatory in its character. It would be bad law 
‘if it arbitrarily selects one individual or a class of 
individuals, one corporation or a class of corporations, 
and visits a penalty upon them, which is not imposed 
upon others guilty of like delinquency.' The legisla¬ 
ture undoubtedly has a wide field of choice in deter¬ 
mining and classifying the subject of its laws, and 
if the Jaw deals alike with all of a certain class, it 
is normally not obnoxious to the charge of denial of 
equal ptuicctiun ; hut tlie classificatiuu should never 
‘be arbitrary. It must always rest upon some real and 
substantial distinction bearing a reasonable and just 
relutiou to the things in respect to which the classi¬ 
fication is made ; and classiheation made without any 
substantial basis should be regarded as invalid.” 

•Further 

“It must be conceded that the Legislature has a 
wide discretion in determining the subject-matter of 
its laws. It is an accepted doctrine of the American 
Courts and which seems to me to be well founded 
on principle, that the presumption is iu favour of 
the constitutionality of an enactment and the burden 
is upon him who attacks it to show that there has 
been a transgression ot constitutional principles.’* 
Justice Mukherjea also agrees” with the. American 
view in analogous cases that 

'‘The fundamental ligjits guaranteed by tlie 
Constitution are available nut merely, to individual 
citizens but to corporate bodies as well except where 
the language ot the provision or tlie nature of the 
right compels the inference tliat they are applicable 
only to natural persons.” 

“This follows,” he says, ‘‘logically fiom the rule of 
law that a corporaliun has a distinct legal personality of 
its own with rights and capacities, duties and obliga¬ 
tions separate from those of its individual members.” 
Kania C. J. agreed “with the line of reasoning and 
the conclusion) of Mr. Justice Mukherjea” in the case 
oader .reference. 

Although Patanjali Sastri and Das JJ. difiered in 
this case from Kania C. J. and Fazl Alf and Mukbcrjca 
IJ. in some itespects. they agreed with them so far as 
the meaning and scope of Article 14 were concerned. 
Thus we fintl Patanjali Sastri J. saying 


in their character and opplioaticai. A kiglhlatiiiiB 
empowered to make laws on a ‘wide range of aiibjsoU 
must of necessity have the power of making special 
laws to attain particular objjecta and must, for 
that purpose, possess large powers of diatingaisling 
and classifying the persons or things to be brombf 
under the operation of such laws, provided the baaii 
of such classification has a just and reasonable relation 
to the object which the legislature has in view. 
While, for instance, a classification in a law regulat¬ 
ing labour in mines or factor!^ may be based on age 
or B^, it may not be based on the colour of one’s 
skin. It is also true that the claas of persona to 
whom a law is made applicable may be large or 
Bimall.” 

And Dos J. has observed 

“‘Elqual protection of the laws’, aa observed by 
Day J. in Southern RaUway Cofnpany v. Greene” 
means subjection to equal laws, applying alike to 
all in the same situation.’ The in^ition of the 
article that the State shall not deny to any person 
equality before the law or the equM protection! of 
the laws was desigined to protect all persons againat 
legislative discrimination amongst equals and to 
prevent any person or class of persona from being 
singled out as a special subject for discriminat¬ 
ing and hostile legislation. It does not, however, 
mean that every law must have universal appUcation, 
for all persons are not, by nature, attainment or 
circumstances, in the same position. The varying 
needs of different classes of persons ofteit require 
Separate treatment and it is, therefore, established 
by judical decisions that the eq&l protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the American 
Constitution does not take away from the State 
the power to classify persons for legislative 
purposes. This classification may be on different 
bases. It may be geographical or according to 
objects or occupations or tho like. If law deals 
equally with all of a certain well-defined class, it is 
not obnoxious and it is not open to the charge of a 
denial of equal protection on the ground that it has 
no application to other persons, for the class for 
whom the law has been made is different from other 
persons and, therefore, there is no discriminatioii 
amongst equals. It is plain that every classificatiou 
is in some degree likely to produce some inequality, 
but mere production of inequality is not by its^ 
enough. Tbe inequality produced, in order to en¬ 
counter the challenge of the Constitution, most be 
'actually and palpably unreasonable and arbitrary.’..** 
Quite conceivably there may be a law relating to a 
sijngle individual if it is made apparent t^t, on 
accoimt of some special reasons applicable only to 
him and inapplicable to anyone else, that rin|^ 
individual is a class by himself.” 

Secondly, while delivering the judgement of ijhe 
Supreme Court in The State of Bombay and Another ▼, 
F. N. Balsara, Fad Ali J. summarised the principles laid 
down by the Court in the case of Chiranjit Lai Chow- 
dhury v. The Union of Indian and Other, in connezioii; 


“It is undeniable that equal protection of the 
lews canffbt meau that all laws must be quite general 

43. See ibut.^ p. 913. ———_ 

44 . See p. 898. 
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with die qneadon of die meentag and toepe of Ardde 
14, The ptjndpka were ae foOowB :* 

**(11) The pireoim]>tioa ie alwaya in {avsoor of 
the conadtotionaHty of an enactment, ainee it moat 
be aaaamed that the lepslatnre undeiatands and 
loorrectly appreclatea the needs of its own people, 
that its laws are directed to problems made manifest 
by experience and its discriminations are based on 
adequate pounds. 

“(2) The presumption may be rebutted in 
certain cases by showing that on the face of the 
statute, there is no classification at all and no 
difference peculiar to any individual or class and not 
applicable to any other individual or class, and yet 
the law hits only a particular individual or class. 

“(3) The principle of equality does not mean 
that every law must have universal application for 
all persons who are not by nature, attainment or 
drcumstances in the same position, and the varying 
needs of different classes of persons often require 
separtite treatment. 

"(4) Tl-te principle (of equality) docs not take 
away from the State the power of classifying pcrsons- 
for lefdtimate puiifloses. 

“(5) Every classification is in some degree 
likely to produee some inequalitv, and mere produc- 
tiofa of jneuualitv is not enonah 

"(fi) Tf a law deals equally with members of 
a well-defined elass. it is not obnoxious and it is not 
onen' to the charge of denial of equal protection on 
the ground that if has no arplication to other persons, 
**(71 While •■Reasonable elassifiration is pertnis- 
aiblc, such elassifiration must he based upon some 
real and substantial distinction bearing a reasonable 
and ’list relation to the obiert sought to be attained, 
and the classification cannot he made arbitrarily and 
without any substantial basis," 

Palanjall Sastri, Mukberjea. Das, and Bose JJ. 
appear to have agreed: with • Fazl ATi .T. fn his -dews 
about Article 14 as they fully agreed with Mm In Ma 
conclusions In the case under reference. 

Finally, we find that, in The State of West Bengfd 
V. Anwar AH Sarkar, essentially the name ■view was 
taken of Article 14 by tbe Judges eoneemed, as we have 
seen in connexdon with the other two cases referred to 
above. We need not, tberefore, state here tbe views of 
these .Judges in detail. We may, however, sum them np 
as follows ;■ 

• (a) “Artfrle U is desiirned to protect .iH per¬ 

sons nlaccd in rimflar eireitmstanees against Tegida- 
tive dis^mination, and if the legfslatitre takes care 
to reasonably classifv persons for legislative p’lmoses 
and if it deals eouallv ■with, all persons belonging to 
a well-defined class, it is not on®n to the charge of 
denial of poubI nroteetion on the gro.un(I that thle 
law does not apnlv to other persons." 

(bl Laws must “opprate alike on all persons 
under Tike eircumstopces.” 

(c) "Eouality of right is a prin'inle of re¬ 
publicanism and Article 14 enunciates this equality 
principle in the administration of justice .... 

*9. 171* SKprtme Court Ktporu, 1951 Vol, It, Psrt VIl, 
fOjt, IfSt, pp. W«.TC9. 

'-iiil,’?*’ **• Snprtmt CimH tteporu 1959. Vtt. IH, Part His 
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the same rule ronat eadtt for all in similar dmnni’:; 
stances. Tliis principle, however, does not mean thm 
every law must have universal application for all 
persona who are not by nature, attainment or circom- ' 
stance, in the same position." 

(d) “The protection afforded by the article (i.e. 
Article 14) is not a mere eye-wash but it is a real 
one and unless a jnst cause for discrimination, on the 
basis of a reasonable classification j.s put forth as a 
defence, the statute (in question) has to be declared 
unconstitutional." 

(e) Article 14 "only means that all persons 
similarly circumstanced shall he treated alike both 
in privileges conferred and liabilities imposed." 

Further the Supreme Court laid down in this case :* 

"A rule of procedure laid do^wn by law comes 
as much within the purview of Article 14 of the 
Constitution as any rule of substantive law and it 
necessary that all litigants, who are similarly situated, 
are able to avail themselves of the same procedural 
rights for relief and for defence with like protectic® 
and without discrimination.” 

The Supreme Court also held in this case that the 
operation of Article 14 would not be excluded merdfy 
because it was proved that in enacring a law the. legislature 
had no intention to discriminate, although discrimination 
was the necessary consequence of the law. 

IV 

We have sho'wn above the extent to which Article 14 
is a protection against any unfair and unreasonable legisla¬ 
tive di-serimination. But is it also a protection against any 
unfair and discriminative anplieation of a law ■which ie. 
itself constitutionaTIv valid’ As early as Ifififi the 
Supreme Court of the TTuited States laid dowp, in Yiek We , 
v. Hopkins, the follo^wing general principle** on this 
question ; 

“TTtoueh the law istcK he fair on its free and 
impartial in appearance, vet if it i« aPTjlied and 

administered hv nuhlie authority with an evil eye and 
an upeoual hand, so a® njaetleallv to make nninst 
and illegal diseriminations hetween nersens in similar 
eirrumstanees, material to their rights the denial of 
canal fiistiee is stiH ■within the prohihition of the ■ 
Copstittilion ” 

And we also find in Professor WiBonghhy :* 

"While no constitutional ohiee'ion mav be made 
to anv law of the State it lias been held that its 
officials mav exercise their puhlie eiithorifv in such 
a diseriminatorv or nrhitrarv manner as to bring 
them within the scope of the prohtihitions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment Thi« i* avill he remembered, 
was one of the grounds upon tvhieh in Yfrfr Wo V. 
Hopkins (HR ft S. .RIVJl is was held that due nroeesW 
of law had been denied. To Tnrronre v. FforiAa 
(IbB TT.S. R19) the administration of a State law 
and not the laav itself was challenged and the court; 
said ; 'Such an actual diserimination is as potefltHili 
in creating a denial of eonalilv of rights as a dfscri* 
mination made by law* , , i 

51. Se» ihU.. T>. 285 nnrt p. S22. * ' ' 
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It Is clear frtjm the above that in the United Statea 
an unfair and ‘'discriminatory” application or administra^ 
tion of even a valid law comes within the inhibition of 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
As will appear from what follows, the same principle 
obtains in India to-dav as a con.seqnencs of Article 14 
and the judicial interpretation put thereon. 

Thus we find Mulcheriea .T staiinp:'^ in the course of 
his judgment in The State of We.$t Tiengal v. Anwar Ali 
Sarkar : 

“Tt appears to he an accepted doctrine of 

American courts that the purpose of the equal pro¬ 
tection clause is to seeure everv person within the 
S^tates acainst arhiirnrv discrimination, wdiether occa¬ 
sioned hv the evpresc term-; of the <.t.ilnie nr hv their 
improper application through dulr constituted agents. 
This was clearly Initl down in Snndav T,al;e Iron 
Compaav v. Wal-rfie/fJ^. Tn this ease the complaint 
was against a taring officer, who are alle.ged to have 
assess''d the plaintiff’s ^iroperties at their full value 
while all other persons in the enun'rv -were assessed 
at not more than one-tliird of the worth of their 

properties. Tt was held dint the equal protection 
clause could he a’’ailed of ,'’gainst the tariu" officer : 
hut if he v.-.as found to h.ave acted hova hde and the 
djseriininallon was the result of a mere error of 
iudgment on his part the action wottld fail The 
•position therefore, is that wdt'n the statute is not 
itself diseriniinalorv and the eh.arge of violation of 

equal proteetlon is nnlv acainsi the official who i= 

entnisted with th" d’ltv of eairving it into operation, 
the equal proteetton eln'use eouhl he a\ ailed of in 
Sueh eases : hut the offieer -woiihl have a good defenee 
if he eotild nrove hnna hda'’ 

Secondly, rhandrasel-.hara Alvar J. stated™ in the 

same case: 

‘'Diserimination mav not annear in the statute 

itself hut mav he evident in the nilministration of 
the law Tf an uneonirolied or ungnided power is 
eonferred willtaut an" reason'tld'’ and proper st.andard* 
or limits hejng laid do-wn in the enaeiment. the 
statute itself mav he challenged and not merr’r the 
partinJaT adriirihtrat've net” 

TTe then quoted Th-ofessor Weaver (ConsfHtitfonal 
Law. p. 4<Vil to sav": 

'‘Diserimination mav evisi in the administration of 
the laws and it is the purpose of the errual protection 
clause to seeurr .all the inhabitants of the stale from 
intentional and nrliltran’ diseritninnllon arising in their 
improper or fireiudieed exeeiitien. .as well a= hv the 
evnresc terms of the law itself. Tlio validity or Inv.ali- 
ditv of a statute often depends on how if is eonstrued 
and applied Tt mav he valid when given a parti- 
eiilar application and invalid wlwn given another."’ 

TTe also quoted Professor Willoitghhv in support of 

his contention.™ 
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hpi'T) qiiOlf*d by us. 


Thirdly, we find in Ae judgment of Fatd Ali J. in 
the same case 

“As a general nile, if the Act is fair and good, 
the public authority who has to admini.ster it will 
he protected. To this general rule, however, Aere 
is an exception, which comes into play when there is 
evidence of mata fides in the application of the Act.” 

The implication of this statement is that in case of 
mala in the appliration of a law, the application 

may be challenged under Article 14. 

FourfWy, Das J. also said™ in the course of his 
judgment in the same case : 

“The Court will strike do'wu. not the law which 
is good, hut the abuse or misuse or the uneonstitn- 
lional administration of the haw Treating or resulting 
in uneonslilnlional diserimination ” 

Fifthly, even Pataniali Sastri C. J., who otherwise 
dilTered from the maionty of the Tudg’s in this case, 
held 

“As the prohibition under ihq article (f e.. Article 
141 is directed against the Slate which is defined" 
in Article 1? fof the Con=lituiionl as including not 
nnlv the legidatitres hut also the Covemments in 
the eotinin- Attlele T4 secures all person® within the 
temloriec of Tndi.n against aihitrary laws ffs irelf 
nrliitratv appliration of /ga's" .... even executive 
o--,lors or nolifie.nlions mus| not infringe Article 14 
Tltis ttilosry' of artii'les ff e . Articles 12 TT and V4 
of the Conslilulionl . . ensures non-di«erimln.a- 

tion in Stite ae'Ion both in the le-islative and the 
administrative spheres (tir) in the democratic re- 
nubile of Tndl.i . , . T,, si^tain a lew a® not being 
diserimln.atorv is not, bowever. to leave tbe party 
affeeled by T ilisertmin-porv mpliratinn of tbe I.tw 
without a remedv for ss we bave seen slate action 
on tbe administrative side e.an al=o be challenged as 
a denial of equal nroterlinn and iineonsfitullonal ” 

Finallv. we find that, while delivering the iudgment 
of the Supreme Court ou April 0 TOST, in The State 
of Madra/t v. Srimnfhi Champaham Darairaian, and The 
State of Madraa v. C. B Sriniviawn Da® T. had stated 

“The ehauter of Fundaui’-nlal Fights is snero- 
s.anef and not liable to h" .ahridn'ed hv nnv Legislative 
or Fxeeulive Act or order, i-xeept to the extent pro- 
vided in the appropriate article in Part ITT.” 

Tt is clear from the above that a discriminatory or 
mala fide application of a valid piece of law also is #nt 
permitted by Article 14. Of course, this discriminatory 
or mata fde application ha® 'o be establisbed before a 
Court of Law. The burden of proof is upon the peramt 
who alleges discrimination. Tliere may he a difficulty 
here. For instance, if a person alleges that there has 
been discrimination against him in the matter of Ae 
appliration of a law, the. Government official concerned 
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win say that he has exercised the power vested in him 
by the law “in good faith within the limitations imposed 
by the law and for the achievement of the objects the 
enactment had in view.” Tlien "the person who alleges 
, that he has been discriminated against will have to 
j, establish mala fides in the sense that the step was taken 
I intentionally for the purpose of iniurinp him ; in other 
words, it was a hostile act directed against him.” Thus, 
when a law is valid and, therefore, not open to ehallengo. 
the validity of any notification or order, etc , issued 
under it, may, when impugned, have to he considered 

independcnflv. Tltis appears to he the view* of 

Justice Chandrasekhara Aivar and .also in effect, of 
.Iiistiee F.'i/l Ali, in Thr State of We-^t Jfeapaf v. Anwar 
AH Snrkar. Thus, a mere nllepalion of diseriminalion 
mafa fitfett, or hostile intention in the ma'tei- of the appli¬ 
cation of valid law is not enough This has to be esta¬ 
blished bv legal proof. But this is unavoidable in the 
interest of justice 

V 

Tt will be etndeni from what ha= been shown above 
that .Article 14 of our Constitution != a great protection 
against .anv form of tinfair ,nnd unreasonable dtserimi- 
nation. whether legisbative or administrative Its bene¬ 
fit extends to .all persons. resident abens as well as 
Indian citizens exeept of course in respet t of such 
matters with regard to a\’bieli our Consllfutinn. or anv 
law duly made thereunder, has eotiferred upon the Indian 
citizens anv special rights and privilegec. or Imposed 
Upon them any speeinl duties nr nhllgationc. In Trriar 
V Rafeh the ^tipreme Court of tlte Ttnited Rtafe.s 
declared"" in lOV.T • “Tlie description—‘any per«nn 
within its iurisdirtion’ fin the equ.il protection el.anse of 
the Fourteenth Amendment!- a« it has fremientlv been 
liehl, inrhides .aliens 'These provisions’,* s.iid the 
court in Yirk Wo v Hoph'n<:, llS 11S S.'ifi, .TfiO. ‘are 
universal in their npplieation, to all persons within the 
territorial jurisdiction, vrithoul regard to any diflereneea 
of race, of roloiir, or of nationality ; and the erfual pro. 
tection of the laws is ,a pledge of the protection of 
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equal laws’.” As we have seen before. Professor Willis 
has taken the same view about the applicability of the 
exfual protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
in the United States, So far as the meaning and scope 
of Article 14 are concerned, our law is largely^’ analogous 
to the corresponding law in the UniteB States. The 
expression “any person” in Article 14, therefore, is 
significant. 

In respect of one important point, however, there is 
a difference between the law in Indig and that in the 
United States. In view of the definition of the word 
“Stale” in Article 12 of onr Constitution, a® .shown in 
the earlier part of this paper. Article H applies to the 
eonduef of the “the Covernment and Parliament of India 
atiil the Covernment and the I/'gislature of each of the 
Slates and all local or other anthorilies within the 
terrilon' of India or under the rontrol of the Govern¬ 
ment of India TTie canal proteetion clause in the 
Ffiiirleenlh Amendment to the Constitution of the 
F'nited States however, applies onlv to the conduct of 
the eonstiluent St.a'ec of the Ameriran Union, nltbtnngli. 
.aa We b.ave scoj, before tbe due proeesa clause in tbe 

Fifth Amenilment to the Constitufion whieh applies to 
ihe rnndurt of the Federal Covernment. has practirally 
mef the rermirement' of the erpial proteetion rlaiisp in 
the Fourleenfh Amendment so far a® that eondiiet is 
eoneemed 

Tn eonrbiaion I should like to state that in this 
article I have dealt vritb onlv one aspeet - altbouffb a 
yen' important asperl—of our Fundamental Bight to 
Foirditv. In tPv next article I propose to deal with some 
other ast>eet« of tbi® Bight together vdib. if spare 
permits a few o!l’("r matters relatine to our Fundamental 
Biebfe 
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Second Phase: Fulfilment (1942-1945) 
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Ja^an attacked and occniiie.d Soul hern Sumatra on 
February 14. 1942. When they landed on Java on 
March 1, the Dute], Coramander-in-Cliief of the 
Allied Foreea-surrendeicd in the name of all the 
Allied Forces in Java. Ibouc^h M-ajor-Genet.'il SitwcllV 
army of 8.000 British and American (roops vanled to 
continue tJio ficht, and the fact was not unknown to 
the Dutch- When the Tndoneriang came to know the 
whole story, they felt iheintfl- lir-trayeil in llu'ir 
hour of peril and con duded that Ihe Dutch were a 
cow.ardly nation. Tlie cunnn.^lance.s of the Dutch 
BUirender confirmed the Tndonerinn suspicion that 
they (the Diiteh) were eaacr 'o make a deal with 
Japan like that of Yichvite Trance wilh Dermnnv. 
Such a deal would leave the Dutch in chnrsre of the 
Indonesian adminjetnation: l ut nnder .TapanV contri ’. 

Dutch prostifre sank lov. in Tndonecinn estimate 
Not a few Tndone'’iar.s wer,-' convinced that ttiven the 
noicessan' equipment,s, the’. wouM have fniiaht as well 
as, if not better than, the Dutch Tlie .Tanane'^e 1,reran 
in Indonesia with almost roendhincr in their favour 
Thear were enthnsiasticallv r(' rived Pnouhr- fc'diner 
retravded them ns hTinralors Tl^e fr,''linrr was 
atrenffthened ba' the W'lhdraaval of thr Dutch ban 
on fbe displaar of tbe Tudoarenu raMonal flac and 
the sinfrlner of tbe Indonesian national anthem 
"Tndonroia Tlavn ” 

Within siv months of their nrriv.al the .Japanese 
interned prncticnllv all the Dutch and a lartre number 
of Eurasians in Indonesia and also a number of 
Indonesian Dhristians Tim resultant va.muna in the 
conntrv’s administrallve 'and technical strnctiire bad 
to be filled up moMlv bv Indonesians. The socio- 
r onomic stains of Indonesians appointed in the places 
of Europeans nnrl Enrns'.ans rose .Japan in fact, had 
an aeutr' shortnse of miHta’’v eovernment personnel. 
Phe therefore made virtne of a necessitv and gained 
not a little Pierebi' .Japan’s poliev of Indonesian- 
isntion exidains to a sreat evtruit her initial popularitv 
in Indonesia 

Japan perhaps did not anticipate any serious 
opposition from the nationalist leaders She seems to 
have been under the illusion that she could harness 
the resources of Indonesia to her colossal war mfichi- 
nerv without havinp to m.ake concessions to Tndo- 
tiA 4 inn nationajism. She was disillusioned before lone. 
Indonesia discoverejl witbin a short time that her 
economic welfare wa.s beine subordinated to the 
invader’s. The -Tapanese drained the country of food- 
Btniffs. oil and quinine. Badly needed consumer Roods. 
Bucb as, textiles and- machine parts were not conjing 


in. .Tapanese control over the school curriculum and 
initial Japano.so efforts to replace Dutch with Japanese 
as the official language and atso as the medium of 
in.strucl.ion in tlio .se'condarjr and higher .schools did 
not contribute to (he popularity of (he ‘liberators’ 
from Nippon. The rudeness .and brutality of the 
Jap.anesc created strong antagonism A number of 
minor rebellions against the Japanese took place 
oven before the end of 1912. 

The invader’s realisation that he must have the 
■support of nation,a list Indonesia led to a revers.al of 
his policy. So^'karno, a ditenue nt ihe time of the 
.Japanese occup.ation of Tndone.sia had Iv'en released 
shortly after the oceiipatinn. Tie conlacicd Hattn and 
Rjahrir in .lava. These Intler were already in touch 
with an undergroinid naovement being org.anised by 
Piarifnddin. among others. It w.a.s decided that the 
n.ational struggle was to be carried on both above 
ground and underground. Poekarno and Untta were 
to work above ground through the .Japanese Phia.hrir, 
commissioned to oriranise an und»”ground resistance 
movement, was to maintain close touch with them. 
Poekarnn and TTattn were to press for political conres- 
sions from the .Japanese, TTatta was further assigned 
(he twin (asks of securing funds for the underground 
movement and of faeilitatini* the fi-avels of its mem¬ 
bers from place to place Tie did hb dntv well and 
was able to keep in touch with the principal Indo¬ 
nesian underground organisations throughout the 
.Japanese ocenpatfon. 

.Japan promised self-government to Indonesia in 
the near future and allowed the creation of an all- 
incliTsive nationalist organisation, the Eoesat Tenga 
Baikat fCenlre of People’s Powerl or Poetera on 
March 9. 1943 'The Poetera incorporated all nationalist) 
associations—political and otherwise—of .Tava, and 
Madura. Poeknrno and TTatta were its Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively The Poetera, was hailed 
as a genuinely nationalist organisation leading Indo¬ 
nesia to self-government. 'fTie creation of a Central 
Advisory Board as an ancillary to the Poetera eon- 
firmed the belief that it was so. Again, Poekarno was 
the Chairman. This and similar local boards were 
supposed to be consulted bv the .Tapanese authorittes 
before drawing up nnv important measure about 
Indonesia. 't 

The Poetera was regarded by a majority of its 
leaders and active members as an instniment in the 
long-term .stmggle for independence. It did much to 
arouse Indonesian nationalism and to further the cause 
of independence. It strengthened Japanis war elkrtf ^ 
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at the same time. It was also responsible for the 
creation of organisations, particularly among the 
Indonesian youth, many of whose members were in¬ 
doctrinated “with a positive respect for force and an 
emotional anti-Westermsm.” Many, however, became 
pro-Allied and anti-Japancse in the long run. 

The Poctcra encouraged contact between nationalist 
leaders and the masses. By far the most important of 
its achievements wa.s an accentuation of the nationalist 
sentiments and of the national will to freedom. 
Sookarno’s speeches broadca.st over the liidon&sian 
niK?hipcIago played an important role. Aicordiug to his 
instructions from tlic Japamise boascs, he would attack 
the allies, prai.se the Japanese and call upon his 
countrymen to help Japan’s war effoits. A scrutiny of 
the speeches however reveals the soundne.s.s of 
Soekaino’s contention that “75 per cent of their content 
was pure nationalism.” They were “moieoier, full of 
subtletie.s and double talk which generally passed over 
the heads of Japane.se monitors but. were moamngful 
to tlie population, especially those of Javane.'e culture. 
Such talk made it easy for the pea.vint to equate ‘anti- 
imperialism’ witli 'initi-.l!i]'aiie.se’. and 

ItevoluUon in by G. M. 1'. Kahiii, )). 108. 

The Japanese set up a laige number of puppet 
organisations under the aegis of the J’oetcra I’hc obje' t 
was to furlhor their war efforts. The iVta, the most 
important of them, was a Japanese traimd military 
organisation to defend Indonesia, against .Allied invasion. 
It was ofBcercd b>' Indonesians and numbered about 
one hundred and twenty lliousand men under arms at 
its peak strength in the middle of 1915. The Beta was 
destined to become in ihe lung run the backbone of 
the Indonesian Republic's army. 

Tlianks to the shrewd manoeuvring and persistent 
efforts of Sockaruo and otlicrs by the middle of 19-11 
the average Peta member w.as consciously and strongly 
nationalist, anti-Japanese, anti-Dutch but not, generally' 
speaking. anti-AlIicd. Boekarno and the other nationalrst 
leaders, permitted by the Japanese to address the 
different. Peta units, inflamed them not against the 
Allies alone, but against imperialism in general. The 
undergrounds supplemented their work. Before long 
tJie members of the Peta came to equate Japan's 
activities with imperialism. 

The Japanese realised by the end of 1943 that the 
Poetera was doing more harm than good to them, that 
it was doing more for Indonesian nationalism than for 
Japanese war efforts. Not a few of the supporters of 
the Poetera were only more anti-Japanese than anti- 
Allicd. It was therefore dissolved by the Japanese 
military command. 

A new organiaition under the name of People’s 
Loyalty Oiganisation, better known by its Japanese 
ttome, Djawa Hokokai, was set up on March 1, 1944. 
The Japanese sponsors of the Hokokai, warned by their 
experience of the Poetera, took care to ''neutralize and 


limit the force of the nationalists” by throwing open 
the membership of the former to all communitia}. 
:ioekaiuo was tlie Chairman, but only m name. The 
Hokokai vias much more closely supervised and con¬ 
trolled than the Poe tel a and was under the dnect con¬ 
trol of the Japanese Gommaudei-in-Chicf. A Hokokai 
brancli was maintained compulf'only in every village. 
But the organisation had neiliier the prestige nor the 
popular backing enjoyed, by liie Pocieia. Soekarno and 
the utlicr Indonesian leaders of the Hokokai were Bus- 
jieuted to be piisouers of the Japanese. Things might 
Hot be a.s bad. Yet it is a fact that they had little 
■scope to further the cause of nationalism. 

Japan next sought to rally the ludonesians on the 
ba.si.s of religion. A vigoiou.s propaganda campaign was 
lauudicd to arouse rosistance to the Allies on the basis 
of the defi'uce of Islam against infidels who sought to 
enslave the Muslim population oi Indonesia. An 
l.-'laiuic bo<ly coiiipo.^ed of all the existing org.aui.'utions 
of a non-political nature was u-lieicd into exi.'-.tcnce 
under Japanese patronage towaids the end of 1943. But 
Japan's tact Ins-nc^.s liad antngoni=^ed the Mudims. The 
l.'Kter resented beint; for.''cil to bow towards Tokyo 
ratliir tlian Me'’ca and the exaltation of the Mikado 
on a relipiou.s plane. They aNo began to emphasize 
national iufleprnder.ee above all else “and this was 
more frequently accompanied by anti-Japancse than 
anti-.Mill'll overtones.” 

Influential nndergrouiid oigam-ations had been from 
the veiy beginning working for national emancipation, 
The one henrler] by Amir Spin fad din had been esta¬ 
blished a few weeks before the .Taiianese landed. It 
owed its exi.stenee in part to the initiative and mone¬ 
tary Ik'I]) of Netherlands Indie-- Government, This was 
the most important undcrgioniid oigaiii.-.ation at first. 
The members of the illegal PKT (ihe Communist 
P.arlv) were the most numerous among its supporters. 
The .Tap,"uese very nearly cni.-lied it shoitly after their 
airival Amir Siniifiiddin was arrested with a number 
of Ins collaborators early in 1943. His death .sentence* 
w.a.s eommiiled to one of lifo itiipii-onment through the 
intervention of Roekarno. The .Tapanese were indeed 
more afraid of Riavifnddin’s pmdoniinanllv Communist- 
led underground than anv o'her of ils kind. 

The underground which heeame more powerful 
than others in the long run w.is that headed bv Soclan 
Riahrir. It had a network of bvaiu-lies si Dia.karta 
(Batavia), Cheribon Gaiiit, Reniar.aiig and Riirab.aya, 
Tt. drew its prineipnl supporters from among the 
edueated y'outh of Ihe.se cilie-. -A thud underground 
movement was the Pliideni TTnion vvhi.'h play'ed a 
vital role in dis-seminating aiili-,la]i;me»e revolutionary 
sentiment. A smaller nneleus of imdi'rgronnd heode# 
by Sukami maintained elose contfjet with Sjah-pr’a 
Rludy Group. A large nnmbrr of study clubs of young 

** Sjarifuddio and BRVt*ral other!) were ecDtenced to death Ib 
(ebniury, 1944. 
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intellectuals and sfcudente were active in spreading 
anti-Japaucse nationalist ideas and in collocLing 
informal ion winch they passed on to the larger orga¬ 
nisations mentioned above. 

The inliltiation of tfie Feta and the Japanese- 
sponsored youth organisation was the principal objec¬ 
tive of all the undergrounds. Sjahiir and most of the 
underground leaders believed that Indonesia’s case for 
indcpeiideuce would be s(longer and have greater 
influence wilh the Allies if there was a powerful up¬ 
rising against the Japanese at the time of Allied 
landings on Indonesia. 'J’he undergrounds, by the 
way, had considerable succe.sa in inliltrating and in¬ 
doctrinating the v'anous I’cta units. 

The Youth Organisation, an oigaiiisation of 
educated young men from about 20 to JO, was set up 
by tlie Japanese in the middle of 1944 to control 
effectively the hostile educated youth and to keep 
them from active participation in anti-Japane.se 
underground activities. Many of the known and sus¬ 
pected underground workers and leaders were forced 
to accept resjionsible positions in this organisation. 
Japan thus sought to kill two birds with one stone. 
For one thing, these worker,s and leadeis would be 
more easily watched and as .such more i>£f6ctively 
controlled. For another, tlieir leading p.jsitions in the 
Youth Organisation would eieatc an impre.ssion that 
they supported the Japanese cause. 

Premier Koiso of Jap.an announced in 1944 that 
Indonesia would be given indi'pendcnce “in the very 
near future.” The announcement wa.s immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a remarkable change in Japan’s policy in 
Indonesia. Control over the Hokolcai was relaxed. 
Soekamo, Hatta and other leaders were allowed much 
greater opportunities to contact the masses and much 
greater freedom of siieech as well. 

Vice-Admiral Mayeda, the Japanese naval chief in 
Java and in chaigc of nnval intelligence for Indonesia, 
established the ‘Asraiiia Indotie.sia RIerdeka’ (Dormi- 
toi-y for Free Indonesia) at TljakaiLa in October 1944. 
The ‘Asiaina,’ a school fur scmi-cducated youths 
between IS and 20, had a liranch near Surabaya. Non- 
Communist nationalist leaders were requested by the 
Japanese to give talks to the students on Nationalism, 
lilcononncH Politics, Sociology and Marxism. Sjahrir, 
Hatta and othens agreed. Given complete freedom of 
speech, they made open propiigaucla for Indonesian 
independence. According to Sjahrir himself, they even 
attacked the army-controlled Japane.se administration. 
Mayeda and his stall began to omplm'^ize the study of 
Communism before long. The ‘Asrama’ students were 
tauglit tliat Indonesia’s figlit for independence was in 
r4ality a struggle against capitalist imperialism, that 
socittl justice for the world as a whole, not just Indo¬ 
nesia alop^, was to be the objective. These sdiools ran 
a two-month course till the end of July 1945, and 
turned out several hundred graduates. 


The Japanese military authorities in Java set up 
the luvestigatmg Committee for the prejiaration of 
Iiidepeudcnce on March 1, 1945. Soekamo, Hatta and 
other impoilaut nationalist leaders were members of 
this conimitlce of sixty-Lwo which included represen¬ 
tatives of all the principal, .social and ethnic groups of 
Java and Madina. It n ached ba.sic agieements on all 
constitutional and economic que.'.tions. A more or less 
•saiiilai commillee was set up by the Japanese military 
adimiii.-tialion on Sumatra on July 25, 1945. 

Soekaiuo’s speech befoie the Investigation Coiii- 
niitloe loi- the piejiaration of Independence on June 1, 
1915, mailcs an iiiiporlant step forward to the maturity 
and crystallization of ludonesiau nationalism. He out¬ 
lined m this memorable speech the live basic prin¬ 
ciples—the Paulju toila—that should guide new ludo- 
ue.sia and seive as its philo.sophical luuudatiou. These 
live pimciples are—natiouahsiii, intcr-naUonalism or 
luimaiiitanumsm, lepreseutative government, social 
pio.sjieijly or social justice aud a belief in One God. 
bockaiiio concluded by an impas-ioned appeal in a 
mililuiiL tone—“And jiaiticularly in this time of wai’, 
have faith, cultivate in your hearts Uic couviction that 
free liiduuesia cannot come if the people of Indonesia 
do not dale to take a risk, do not dare to dive for 
peaiLt, into the depths of ihe ocean. If the people of 
Judouesia arc not united, aud not determined to live 
or die for freedom, the fieedom of Indonesia will 
Ui'ver be the possession of the Indonesian people, 
never until the end of time! Freedom can only be 
achieved .uid owned by a peojiJe whose soul is aflame 
With the determination of indrdeha (freedom)—free¬ 
dom or death 1” The speech, bordering on the revo¬ 
lutionary, incensed the Japanese. Put they thought 
di.scietion to be ihr; better part of valour and took no 
stejis against Sockarno. 

The Jajiauese gave jicrmission on August 7, 1945, 
lor the e.staLhslimenL of an organisation known as the 
Imlonesuin Independence Preparatory Committee. 
The committee was to make perparations for the 
transfir of govcruiiiental authority from tlic Japanese 
armed forces lo its own hands. Soekamo was the 
Chaiimaii and Hatta, his Vice. The members were 
drawn from all parts of Indonesia on a basis of 
repre.M'iitation roughly jiroportional to population. 
.Soekamo, Hatta and auothi'r member of the com¬ 
mittee, K. 11. T. Radjiman, were summoned to 
Dallat in Vicl-Nam on August 8 by Genera] Terauchi, 
Japan’,s Su)ircme Gommander for South-East Asia, 
lie promised lo them on the llLh that independence 
would be granted to Indonesia on the 24th. A consti¬ 
tutional assembly was to be convened on the 19th. 
Soekamo, Hatta and Radjiman found on their return 
that the undergrounds were against any independence 
tliat was a gift from the Japanese. Tlie latter had made 
up tlieir minds to wrest unconditional independence 
by force. Moreover, the former discovered e fev daye 
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after thmr return to Indonesia that Japan had already 
huneudeied to the Allies and was obliged to maintain 
tlie political utatLis quo everywhere in her ‘transient 
cmpii'o’ Nationalist revolution was therefore in- 
ev jtaLile. 

Ju]):ine.se oceuiml lou had coiL^idenibly strengthened 
Indonesia's pcililuiil consciousnei:d and had made her 
iiige for fieedom ii i esisl jble. 

“'I'lie hai-.hiii '.' of the Japanese rule much 
hai'III ! .iiul iinuli uiofe diu'cl than the Dutch, had 
aiouMil a coll,'( Krii'ne.-.^ oi < oniinon 'suffering and 
huiiiili.iiioii and a (oiimioii u'Ciiimeni, against the 
J.ipaiu-'C that (.noiniou-l> ^.i uugi heiied tile aheady 
cM'l iiig national ‘'oii-i lon-nc's ol Indonesians.''— 

\iiliiiiiiilisiH ituil l\< viilnluih III IiidoncKi'i by G. M. 
'J' Ktiiiin, ]i J2t). 

."'..i; ilnddin lialilb poinl.s out: 

"D'liing (he lime and ;i hall veai' of Japane.se 
Ol i'ii|i.Uion. till loiindaiioiis of uiial -ocn ly were 
s'n.dv n and nudeiunin d b\ loicrd regulations. 
iv'diMi.iitna lio;n homos foi cun'.crijuiou a.s labour- 
11 - ab.oad oi .is»-uKhei'' conipnlsoiy .•■uiiender of 
li.iM ("tod rvojis cominilsoiy planiuig of designated 
cioii.-s' all iiMiio-cd wiMi nidi!iiil'’d arbitrariness.’'— 
(t/ci ^iiij'ii' 1)}- Vinii .Sjanlnddin p. 11. 

Japan'-- polir\ aliiiial'tl the Indonesian peasantry. 
Tho s,.|i|., ol local ;igiaii.'iu oulbietiks. jiarticularly 
dnniia the la-f > lau ol tile Japaiic'* occ'uijation, was 
a sign of the tune-, of t:io giowing jiolitic.i! eonscious- 
noss. of the tt.sing IfjVipi.-, of the pca^inti-y. ludoctn- 
nalion tiy the nifUeigtound' )ihis tlu- oicvernes.s of 1lie 
n.dionalist li adi rs in llu I’oeloiti ;uid the Hokokai in 
geru'ial and of Sook.iino atid Ilatta in paitenlar Ir.iiis- 
fovined tiio pci'anin - poliiic.d awaki'unig and the 
gri( vanci s bi'hiiid it into a national eon.sciou.snes.s 
tuid .aidiiil d'-no loi iioi'doiu nnknov.n to it before, 
'i'lie liaiisfoiintdiou was due inoie to the .spia'ches of 
''oeltniio tlmli to aluliniig else. 

'I'll!' JapaiU'.sc i>i oiitigaiidti inetint to di-velop tlic 
poiiulfir Mip]io'i foi tneii '\:ir elToit only made the 
jiolilical awiii.( 111112 . to.oio loinjilote. Jtijiau's campiaigu 
to persuade the Indonesians to e([uate their national 
intcu"t.s With lho.se ol Jtip.in miscained. ludone.sia 
looked to the LI.S..'\. and not to Japan as lier ehtim- 
pion and hbe-rator. Tlie ceasele.ss tinli-Alhed Japanese 
propagtiuda nailowed and intensified the nationalist 
sentiiiK'nls of the teen-agers—tiiose lietween 16 and 
2(f years of agt—spt'eially lho.se with little education, 
who eoii.stitutcd tlie majority in the above group. 
Many devt'loped a ehiuivmism with a strong, fanatical 
tinii-\\ estern bias, which, more often than not. was 
.sneer hatred of the West and not iiil'requertly mani¬ 
fested in antipathy against. Eurrsiaiis and Indies 
Chine.s'o. The relatively educated youth, speci.ally 
the college and se''ondiiry .sehool students were alien¬ 
ated by the policy of lorcing l.he Japanese language 
on taem and the har.s]] and antocralie admini.stration 
of the schools. Many left schools in protest. Others 
^rc forced to follow suit. A number remained io 


schools only to hide their anti-Japanese underground 
aiotivitiee. 

A large proportion of the students were separated 
from their homes. If they did not accept scholarships 
from the Japanese authorities, they had to shift for 
tiieninelves. ciuch aid was, however, abominable to 
most of them. They liad, thciefore, to find out 
eniiiloyments. To .support tli(.in.selve3 was a new ex- 
jicrience for most oi them. Getting jobs was no difia- 
ciilij- howevei The iiniiri'onnKut of the European 
liiiliiilalion had cuaud a severe shoitagc of relatively 
edmated goveiniiunt and coinnieicial workeis. The 
oiijioiiunitj' and ability to .'Ujipoii tlieni'-elves was a 
novel c.xiK 1 icncc to an uveiwdulining majojnty of the 
(isUvhile .'•tudeiit iiojmlation. It gave them, above 
evervihing ebe a degree of self-confidence unknown 
hitherto. 

Students who left .s■hool,—voluntarily or other¬ 
wise—look to a serious study ot the Social Sciences, 
a study deiiK d to them belea-e. Ma;iy read the writ¬ 
ings of We.'tern jiohtical thinker- for the firat time. 
'J'ho.-e who had a superlicial acquaintance with the 
political hteratuic of the West, lead the same with 
thoioughnes.s. With the abolition of the Poetera many 
of its student -upporters got in touch with one or 
nioie of the undergrounds if they had not already 
done .-o. Their political education was furthered and 
given huishmg touclnvs to m the undergrounds parti- 
culaily in that of .Sjahiir. Th(' deep anti-Lnperialist 
and pro-Coniinunist mipiiut left upon the ex-students 
of the ‘.4.sTama Iridcjiiesia Merdeka' should also be 
remembered. 

'I’liC' Malaga or the lnd(.iiH"ian language (Blia.sa 
Indonesia) was poi>ui.Tii.sed by the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion anthoritii's. ]t had hc'comi' the ofl'icial language 
and al'o the inedinin of in.stiuetion above the third 
grade. ^ 

‘lieciiiLse the JapariesR were determined to 
enlist the energu's of lh»' entiic Indonesian popu¬ 
lation in the war effort, fhev jK-uefrated into the 
\illag('s in the remotest backwiUiTs of islands, 
u.'ing the Iiidone.smn language as they went. 

‘'Truis the language flouiished and imlmed the 
jiecple with a feeling new to most of them. As 
more and more of them learned to sjienk it freely, 
tliev b<»came aware of a •common bond The Indo¬ 
nesian language became a symbol of national nnitv 
in opposition to tJie efforts, of the .Tajtanese . nlti- 
matelv to imjilant tlieir own language and rullurc. 
j!v the lime therefore of the .Taiiaiu-e surrender, 
the po--ition of the Tndonesi'tu language had 
‘mjvroved enormouslv both in -trciigtli and pres¬ 
tige not only Duldi. but also the various 

regional languages of the archipelago which had 
no opportunity to develop during th(' occujiatioM*’ 
—“The Indonesian l.angnage—-Rv-Product of 
Nationali.sm”—Article bv Takdn* Alisjabana in*the 
Pacific Affairs. Dc'cemher, 1919. 

' Indonesians were appointed to most of the vacan¬ 
cies caused by tibe removal of the European incum- 
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bents from administrative and toobnical jobs. They 
carried on the work all riRlit, maybe, not equally, 
ellicicntly in all .case.s. Tins exploded the myth of 
inherent Dutch superioiity. When it was further 
noticed that Indoiu'M.iiis in their new positions give 
a better account of thcnisebes than many a Japanese 
in similai po.silioiH the a\ei'uae Indonesian was 
tremendmi-l\ iiniie "od Ills scp., onfideiice and sense 
of self-t esjx'Cl Wi'ie leslo; ed 'I'lie ill'ubus ot mlellovity 
coiuiih X na.s ex.ir, ixd The Induiii si.m laised his he.id 
high for ihe iiist (,ini in main ceiilmies. 

Induiiesiiiii.s will) h.id gaiiitd p"ison.Lllv liv the 
reni<i\.i| ol l']inii|ii'.iii' liom admini'l i.iii\e and iichni- 
cal positions, weie niUndiv nileiestid in niainiaiiiing 
the s/a/as' ipio 'Ihe leluin ..f Dutch nile would nu'au 
rei'eision or ilemotion to loimei positions ]ndei>eii- 
di'llce. on Ihe olhei hand was lo iaiug s(ill loiiiii'v 
pi'oiiiolion. Indeed, the Indonesian' had alnaidy begun 
to resent the iniinopol\ of tlie Ingliest, position,' by Ihe 
Jaiiauese. 

TndoiUs'ia was m feinieiit Jaj'ani'se police Ui Ihe 
nrchijielago laid cuhinnated in a iniglil.v soci.al les’o- 
iiition. Many of the iiieinlxas of the old indigenous 
ari.slociacv. who had held lelalnely high positions 
under the Dutch, weu' gnui higher piosilions by the 
JapaiU's-e, which wiie lieioiiil their loiide't, hopes and 
boldest dreams undei the Dutch ruh' Lillie wunder, 
thev wi're dead againd the iiluiii of tin' Dull h Thou 
ambilioii' well whetted anibitioiis which Would not 
be a)ipeaM d beioie |he\ could oidii IImii Ini's in their 
own way. 

Long ill foie ihe .'icliial siiiieiidei of Ihe Ja]iane'e 
lh(' air had been thick willi lunioiu' which were not 
without louiidaliolis The Iiulone'iaTi lindeigrouliiL 
became niori ailiV' Ih.iii biloie Siahiir, who liad 
recened ladio lejioits aiamt .lap.mi-e peace feel'rs 
urged Jhilla on Augii't It), l!)-ir), that he and Soekaiiio 
should pioclaiiii Indonesian iiuh iii'iideiice. flatta was 
assured of the sUpiioit of the undeigiounds and of 


many of the Peta units. The request was repeated 
four daj's later on August 14. I'Jeither Sookaino nor 
Ilutta bclicied as 3 et that the Japanese would surren¬ 
der. They feaied that .Sjhant’s .suggestion, if acted 
upon, woiikl lead to a useless blood bath. Sjahrir, 
howexor. beliesed that Soekanio’,- uuwillingnes.s would 
be overcome and ’legaii to m.ike jireit.aialioiis for a 
leiolutiun on tl'.e 15ih. Soekaiiio II maun (1 firm in his 
dlilude He a.Ill llaila 'till ho]ied io a\old bloodslied. 
An i.solaiid uxoliilion at Chiiilion led Iw Di. JSndar- 
sotii) on the J.'iili was piom)ill,v lail down bj’ the 
.lapaiii'se Till' .'student l iuou ulideigloulld kidlia|iped 
Soek.niio ."Mil lla‘1'1 '.I 1 X M on the Kjil, and leinined 
llieiii lo till J’ela g n ii.'on iii Iteiigisdenklok. Here 
.'soel aino and MaiPi wi ie hieilb loinin ed that .hqiaii 
had aiiiadv laid down aims, t.lu his ii linn lo D.iak.irta 
late in ihc night o'l Ihe Ifilii, Ilali.i l■onl.ull■d a lop- 
lankiiig Japaiie-e olli lal, who told lum that under the 
tiilie- of Ihe in'tiumelil ol siiloUih;' the .hip.ilie'e were 
“men l\' agents of (lie Allies" ;in,i ili;|| (|,ey would not 
sn idle it Inilone-ia dei laied inih'pelldelli e. Ilalta 
leahstil Ih-ti a bloi, die's reiolulion was imjiossilile and 
that ihe 'o.irse silggi''iid iu Ihe niiileigiininiL W'as the 
only means of attaining mileiiendeiice S,iahnr then met 
Soekaiiio III ilelriiiioii ;ind go( fioiii him a piomise to 
ill I 1 ,11 e inde|ioiid''ni‘e. 

Dll the 17. h moiiuiig .'oi kain^ lead oiii Ihe declara¬ 
tion ol ilidepi nilelice to a sni'ill groiqiith.'d li.iil collected 
bi'tore hi' ri'Mileiu’e at I),|ak.ii I a fndoni'si.i had reaelied 
the iheii'hid goal at long last. 

Indonesia was pi oi laimed a Tb public. .\ new n.alioli 
W'ls boiii “oy pi'l a liiiii III the eouisi oi woilil histiny.” 
The nil,ml KepIlMic had lo w.iil ]oi four \eais four 
'■'ai- ot tioiibles and liax.iils, of .siiffi i mgs and sacri- 
lici'S foi- inliin.d .'laliililx .tiid iiuiinalional riM'og- 
11 1 1 1 on. * 

* I lx \MiDi in nxliltliil iui uMitli v.ilii il>t4 liilorituiluii) 

(HI Iiiiioiti-ijii 6iu<i<nt till Kliilfl.t ( AtniiiNdi. Mr. 

fiMitihl f«ir hiH totiTiiiv’*. IiMikiiii aiul litlongod lo the 
IntloiK Hiuii ISdtioiidl Army. 
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ECONOMY OF THE BULLOCK-CART 

By B. K. PODDAR 


Sijwaisij. 

Wlltli Hutiiaili ol tile 


India is passing ihioiigli the pl«sc of eonflici of the 
machine and nianual kilmai in a ilegiee not liiiheito experi- 
enwd ill ihis lioary land. Mun xs. inachitie is an age- 
old priildi'iii hut III eitlaiii mailers xvheie machine hiinga 
ahimi mass uiieiniiloyiiii nl, ihc quesiion of its introihic- 
tiiiii is a hotly dehaiahle iioint. To lake decision ciiher 
•way in :i huiry is iiinlcsirahle and each case has to be 
judged on it's own mciils 'J'l>’ ultiniale ohiecl is to 
increase nalional w'callh h) the tolalily ol factors involved 
in •each iiidnstiv •including cnijiloyincnt, economic use 
of the raxv niatciials, coiisiderahle enhancement in the 
value of the jirodui Is. utility of waste, widening of the 
market and growing number of consumers. 


Besides the broad eronomic points that are involved 
in cases xvlicrc the cEects of tlw use of machinery are 
alniosi readily disicrnihle, ihcie aie two .s|)hcrcs where 
I'Juman and animal lahuur have been in close alliance 
for ccTiluiics lull] gradual ficneirution of machine in these 
ficldiS arc hound to affect Indian, pailieularly rural economy, 
veiy adversely. Agiicultural methods and' a large bulk 
of llie eounljy's tiansjuirt arc from lime jmincinurial 
mainly dependent on man and rattle and they have helped 
each oilier in living perhap.s in comparalalivn ea.se and con¬ 
tentment and also above want. Besides agriculture and 
transpoit, the milch caitlc have,, by providing man with 
the most balanced diet from his infancy till death, beld an 
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autstandinw postilion in India. The value of milk alone is 
Jib. 410 cron’s jtcr annum of which cow and buffalo milk 
coninhuii'b more ili.in 98% of ihc total. The annual 
conlriliiilion of the livestock in the shape of tractive 
power, manure and animal jirodurts i* in the n'is'libour- 
I'lood ot Ks 2,KM) croies and is o\ci of the national 

wealth of India. 

It is regretted that dome.siic animal' are not cared 
for now-a-days to the extent they deserve ; rather they 
ore 'uffi ring from iiegligem e The era of veneration for 
the cows i' pel hap' o\ei [hen in 'ueh a hafipv f-tate 
of ulTaii' the tlemeni of M'lfi'h gam of getting moie than 
what wa.s bestowed upon the animal wa' nevei over- 
lookeil foi the simtile rea'on ilut foi the (omnion man 
a pinch altriii'iie a‘! wiilioni .m\ e\pi elation of a 
larger or even tin equal letuin is iineomnton. Thc'i 
aiiim.ils vvic'led an IiomouHiI iilai" in pio|i'iiiion to the 
.seivilC' tlie\ had lendiled tn tile eionolllK old 'I of 
human ' 0(11 tv It i' ne((---.irv to lin I out the na-on 
for the |o'‘ o| waMc'li of li'difi^ jujd re^p.'Cl for the 
row and it vvill be loniid out that ii is due if, decline in 
the piopoi lioiiale beiiellt' to the keeper dining the Ij't 
twenty-five veai' or so '1 lic-e two laetoi' have been 
turning in a vieroii' ( iia le and the general rut “larte<! 
willioiit anvboilv alnio'l knowing iniiiii about it 

The rattle vveallli of India iie^ not in ]t« qii.ilitv, 
but quantity. The vield of milk pei anmuil is much 
below wd'at it 1 ' in ^niie-i of the rivili-id eountiii' 
parlienlarlv o( llu^ \t ( si 'lh( male i' weak and ilt 
draiiglilubilily i' verv poor To diaw the jdough and 
the cart are "he |W(( main tasks ihev arc made t(( let form; 
and tllir iirodm In i eai).(e(lv i- ( xe( edinglv poor 

ll these l(•gi((ns ate (in.ided In in,K lime, the tractor 
and the inoUu loiiv. vvilli the ( oi rc'iKUidiiig loss of ii'cfnl- 
ne«s of the animal, it is liound to Ik’ li''ated w'illi fnitlier 
neglect ; ami llie fieoiile engaged in carniim llieir Imdi- 
luiod thioiigli the s( n 11 es ihe-e animals will hi'C 

iheii liread .m.l nci up il'on 

It rs no diejht a ciir'i ilial tlie output of llie 
milch cattle and draugiit animals is nun It below vvltit 
their numb-'i warrants Tin- diilv ol the indivi.’ual and 
the .Stale is to inipiove the quality of both by all means 
But to throw iliem out of sen ice is to violently disiuib- 
die prc'-eiil ei oiminie siiuetuie with germs of utter eon- 
ftisioit for the future. I'lie eontrilmlion ol the animals 
of Iraelion pailieularly Imllock' in the service of India 
is immcirsc. The eaiiital invested in road tiJiispovl is 
K.s. 1,20() croi'c’s out of whiidi the Inilloi’k calls amount 
for alioiil Hs. f)70 eroK.s AX'hile railvvavs wi h an m- 
v(.slmenf of l{,s. fklH erores cany 9 .'i eroie tons of go([ds, 
the bullock earls, mimbiiing about cSl lakhs, eaiiy inoie 
than 10 elore tolls (d goods ovei ildTieull iiatliw.iys where 
motor Iran.spnrt is a eouqdete fadiiie Tlnu ■ aie 70 
lakhs of jieoide who earn tlieii livelihood a. drivers, 
wheelwrights and assisiants. Duiing 'tin' larmiin.; season, 
about seven motillis in u year, ibe number of bnlloeks 


■ gainfullyr engaged- is- te the tune of 170 lakhs while 
nearly 50 lakhs labour throughout the wlade year The, 
numlter of persons living on ugricullnre and agneiiltuial 
income js 2."> erores of whii h about 8 eioii' actually work 
in the fi(d(l and farm with the hel[) of the eallle. 

Present-day human society cannot do awav with 
milch < attic : efforts vvill have to he directed both for in- 
en-asing their inimliet and devi’loping the qualities. The 
problem will aeeciifuaic foi the bnlloeks with ibe increase 
of inerhani''‘<l ti;m'i>or1 and agrnulturc The propor¬ 
tion of birth of lie and 'lic-falvi s is equal and only a 
few of the hull (aK(- will Ik I'ljuired on attaining 
malunlv lot liieediii” lei’p.o-i- and th" la -t will lie found 
.d(-oh'l( |\ siip( I fluoii- l(( ll>‘ 'o(l'•ly \\ I'll further pro¬ 
gress 111 tie iiic'brid ol jiiifi(i.il iiiseiiniiaiion. a large 
]inrli([n ol llie bulls \m|| pc deenn d fit only for the 
slauglit'r liou'C I'll ibe nmiontv ol llie Indian jiopuli- 
tion b'l'f i' unloiieb.ibl( and expoii mav find use for 
jii't a small portion of wlinl will remain after con'ump- 
Iion WI ibm tile ( o'ln! 1 v 

A rajiid progres, in rneebanisation from ilm totality 
of It' eff(ei' will lie (htiiinen’al to the ceonomle interest 
of India Tlieie mu't b- a limii put to its expansion 
even il eomidele mccliaiiis-.ntion ,,f amirnlltire and trans¬ 
port on some figure date i^^ possible In a country 
vvlicre tlk’ iio]nilat'on i« in'iiffieient for fully w'orking 
all tin’ 'oiiire- of niodueliou of raw materi.ils and finished 
good' il Is (’xpcdieni to take the hel]) of nnachinc The 
ea-e is oiln’iwi'c m .a e(iniilrv like Clnna and India 
teeming with idle hands and suffcmig from want of 
' ni]ilov In,'ll \ '(' inli for )i! ofi'.alilc alt(’VM,'ilive employ- 
nieni 'lii'iil l pioci'ed band in hand w,lli lln’ I’xpansioa of 
mailline and il i- lietN i to all. w both to live in peace 
so long as tlie ebeii'la’d go.il |S not lejehed Tlic 
piineiple of protecting and lulping indig( iioii' -niall-.sized 
indu'liies 'iilTeini'i fiotn the oii'l.inghl nf mills and 
faelorics Ini' Ik i n ;'(i'ep''d and llie mom \ icaljsed as 
ce" on (’((Iton. oil in.iteb ami even hiri f.u lories is diverted 
to Indp lb weukei ( oiiniei ((.iit ilie ic-peilive industries 
whidi have in llfir emplov a larse mimber of wi^rkers. 
Tn tile ease of liansport. tbeie innst b- a 'ec(or reserved 
foi the bullock cart' for profiiable work for both man 
and animal Abo’it iraelois, the result is doubtful and 
it will take long yeais In fore eatlle go out nf the pirture 
allogelh-T Still tin re should lie a ( losi- wati’h before 
the problem assuiiic' scriou' piiqioi linn-. Impiovement 
m the earl wheel '|ioki’'. axle- .md liins. 'h.i|)e of the 
can a'ld also of the plo’igh'h.ires i- e.iinesllv ih'-ircd bv 
evenbodv and il iMi'lligeni braiii' aie .it woik it may 
l)c that animal and man will be aide to 'in eessfully 
eoriqieie with mai him’ wliii'i leipiiies a few nun to ki’cp 
il working effu ieiillv Indian e(oniiin\ has its own 
peeuliai ities and il wiuild be a follv to throw awav out- 
rigl’l the expel ienee of a‘o'' and tiu sv-'tein whielv has f!8 
far eminently suited to he le'cd- qj ihe peiqile ^ 
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It is no cxaggoratiou to say that the food problem in 
India is to a groat extent the ‘Broiblem of Nutrition.’ 
AlUiough no definite data exist to show the extent to 
which Indians do not afford a nutritive diet it is a well- 
known fact that due to heavy piessure of yiopulation 
on land, the lack of subsidiaiy occupations, the 
inadequate jiroduction of ‘Protective Foods,’ the in¬ 
adequacy of transport .■-ystein, the retardation of 
ofonomic de\elo))inciii foi various cogent reasons, the 
lack of education and the food halnts whicl) custom 
and religion haie fixed in tlic people, they have 
to remain (‘ontent witli a dii't far below tlu' essential 
required for liealth. Sii John Bvod Orr, the Bidish 
authority on food, veiy rigidly lemarks; 

“Permanent imder-feeding and peiiodic starva¬ 
tion IS a rule in India. In nornuil tiine,s about 
30 per cent of the jiojnilation do not get ‘enough’' 
to eat. while a much lougei .section of the, iiopula- 
tion have to be sati-slied almo.sl invaiiably with ill- 
balanced diet containing a luepondorance of cereaLs, 
sugar, loot vegetable and insufficient ‘protective 
foods’ of liighe;- nutritive \alue. Intake of milk,’ 
puls&s, meat, fish, eggs, green leafy vcgetablc.s and 
fruits is generally insufficient which leads to ill 
health, disease and high mortality in India among 
the vulnerable groups including the infant childien, 
pregnant and nur&mg mothers, factoiy workers and 
school boys.” 

The seriousness of the nutrition jiroblem has been 
looming large before the ('■conomist.s, ]ioliticians and 
social workers for some tune past. Recent .surveys 
and experimental le, search conducted lu \anous pails 
of the country jiarticulaiiy at the Nidnlions Re.soaich 
L-aboratones, (’oorioor and tin* Food Technological 
Research Institute, Myxire, hate given ns a good 
knowledge of tin- dietary inadequacies, and medical 
investigations ha\e K'veahal many of the deleterious 
physical consequences. 

e 

A diet survey of .several families and institutions 
in Calcutta was inudo by Dr. Wilson. Bashir Ahmad 
and Mullick in It included ten middle class 

Bengali Hindu families, ,a male hostel and two orphan¬ 
ages. The .siirvev .showed that all the du'ts analy.sed 
fell below the Western slalidaid Tlif'v weie all-ioiiud 
deficit diets. The defi'ieiicv w.as most, marked in 

1. Ill Iriiiid ilir roTiNumiition of nulk is only S.45 ozh. por day 

(]04B) .dH u^JMist II B oZh. in \r|;entirKt, 14 o/n. in Now Zealand; 

18.7 oz». in (lunada . ir> 8 o/h. in Di'ninaik. 14.K ozn. in Ireland ; 

22.H 0 /.S. in Sw(*<li'n .iinl .SHilyt iland ; 14 2 o/s. in II.K. ; 17 07B. in 

U.S.A and 7.7 oyH. m rroiup. Not only is ihis all, milk conMurnp- 

tion iH not iiTiifoTiii in nil tlir Provinces in India. It vnricH from 

1,2J o/,». ID As(«iiii; 2 in M.l*.. 2.ti4 ozs. in Onssa; 2 77 ozs, in 

W. ficTiBal; .'t <I2 o/s. m llonilmv. 3 2ft oza. in V.l*.; .3.64 iww. in 

l^d eralmtl; 1 ^7 04 ( 1 . m P«'|>hu 4.IK o/ti. in Madras. 4 .M ozs. in 
MvHorr. 4 37 o/a in Uiliar. 4 .'34 oth in Kashmir: 5.5.1 o 7 S. in 
nejlii* 7,16 07K. in V< P.f 7 ’H o/a. in M B ; 15 72 ozs. in Uajaathon; 
16.RQ ora In F !’iinjal> .iiul 10 7K ozs. in Sauiashirn.- Vide A.-I.C,C» 
Kvnnomic Kevivw Vol. V, No. 2 (1953), p. IQ and Vol. Y, No. 3 
fl953), p. U, 


certain <lireclions, viz,, animal piuiein. animal fat, 
dairy products and calcium, 'riucc dcficienr-ics were 
most maiked in chikhen’s lusliiutious. The doctors 
observed: 

“Assuming thal the AWslern standard is not' 
rigidly aiiplHabh; m Imlia and (his is probable in 
the case of fat, tlie degree of (liveigence tiotween 
the figures collectf'd here and the acceiited standard 
is too great to be* dismi-sed as hilling wilhm (ho 
range of what constitutes a good diet or what the 
human S|)eeies can adiqit it-elf to.” 

They arrived at the following coiiclusions; 

(i) The diets im:’.!>sed m this siir\ev are poor 
in total and amnial [uolem, total and animal fat. 
calc-ium aiut to a Ic'-er (vo-iit iiho-piioru'-; 

((/) J'he minmmm co-l m ('al'Ulta .al curretit 
price today of a diet Mhiih appio.niies to withiu a 
rea-oii.ible deuiei' ihe We-tiiii -'.ind.oil, is some- 
wheic' in the legmu of .-imia', 4 4 lo fi (> per man 
value i)ei day I’ndi'i pre eiii condii loii.s this is 
beyond the imaii' of iiio-l,- 

Tlicy lecouuneiuh-d the incia-a-ed n-e of nulk 
pioducts and ad/ in lla ijce-eatuig di-tnct.'. 

Similarly, Dr. .Akixod and l\i'i-lm;iii undertook 
diet survev.s in .Soiilh Indian Village.s m Ittid d'hey 
in\estigated into the du'i of 4 1 families including 
274 persons over a ])eiiod o1 ‘2tl d;i\,- 'I’hiv divided 
the families into fom gr’oiips and. thev tound that the 
calorv intake in (Irouii- T atul'U ya- ditindely tu- 
siifficK'nl, and m tliouj) III i hough I Ik nu'au ap- 
luoacheil Hk' .'tandaid leiimonKnt, i| concealed 
imdi'i'-nutiit toil ri a 'on-idiiabic pio|ioilioii of 
families 'I’lu v found, th<-ie!oir' Ihai oui-thnd to 
one-half of (he gioiip of -11 f-iniiiii- ■vliidied did not 
consume enough food dmim’ ilu txnod of nui'sli- 
gation '’I’he int.akf' of pioleiii and lal of animal of 
calcium oiigin -tta-, low 'J'hev ob'Cried. 

“11. IS' ditlii'ull, to sav how far (he families 
studied were tyincal of South Indian pea-ants in 
general. It is clear thal if (lioup I. which may 
without exaggeration be desciiiied a-, half-^tarvc'd, 
is repre.senlatii e of a laige group, the problem of 
undei- and mal-nuli d ion m South India is more 
Serious than ha; vet been iiaih-'iil."" 

.Another siii \ iw m the Kaiigia A’allev l>y the then 
r’iin,iab C.oveinment and the Itoavd of Economic 
Mn((uirv, I’un.ial), leveaied tii.'ii, 

“'J'he nvcragt' daily die|, of cultivators con¬ 
sisted of cereal-.. I’uKes occiipiiil secondary place 
in (lie diet,. Vegetables \V('ie not. conspicuous and 
the (]narilit,v of guam lege'able-, con.siimed was 
\ery small. In (lie diet of 21 familie.s no green 
leaf vegc'table was included. Only 11 families' ate 
some fniil. The amount of fat icoiisuiued was also 
extremely small and animal fa I almost negligible. 
In 24 o'll, of 60 families no buttei. ghee or animal 
fat was' consumed. Meat "as almost absent from 

2. Indum Jimrnal uj Midnal Itiyfurdi, Vol. XXIV, J‘):i(i-37, 
pp. 171.2. 

3. Ibid^ p. 667, et .q. 
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the diet. Approximately 60 per cent of the indivi- 
dnala Kiiffercd from malnutril ion in some degree.”* 
Dr. Jjoronzo found tliul in U. P. (ho diet con¬ 
sumed !)>• the ugricultunsts wns eon.Mderid>ly defi¬ 
cient. in necessary proteins and fats/’ 

Another survev <()nuccted with the state of nutri¬ 
tion of school childien in S. India ennied out by Drs. 
Aykro\d and Uajjropal re\eah'd th.at in S. India, 

“The diet of school children is so inadecpiatc in 
qualilv judged hv generally uceepted standards 
that, diet deficiency must far outweigh othiT fa •- 
tors as a cause of inalnulrition. Out, of I tKK) school 
childien in .‘south Indian towns, who were subject, 
to iu\ esl |Mal loll, M 7 jier cent earned symptoms of 
food defieiencv drsea-e C 4 per cent, .showed jihry- 
iiodeinia !) 2 jier eiii* aiigul.ir sloiualitis and 3.S 
)iei cent ItllolV .spots’'^’ 

1 )i ,M.II rack gi\e-, l!^ the following table.s sliow- 
iiig till- iheiiiie.il eniiipos)!ion of Indian liiets and id'O 
tlie ))i ici'iilages of ehildt'c'ii With CMdelice of vitamin 
di'licieiiev '■ 


Santals Tea 


Plantation 

2178 

76.0 

1.7 

13.9 

0.47 

('•all 111 la well-to-do 
Hindu— 

2787 

91.0 

47.7 

86 5 

0.79 

(111 ban Punjab) 

2319 

69.8 

9.9 

i'.i.2 

0.77 

iRuial Punjab) 

2720 

81.1 

8.5 

•si. 1 

0 81 

Sikh (Urban) 

2,776 

87.9 

16 0 

.')9.2 

1 00 

Sikh (ilip-al) 

2!K)4 

89.4 

13,0 

58.6 

0.99 


I’cr cud of VhdarctL u'ltli criJciwi. oj ] damm 


Di ficiency 

An^mlar I'hrtim* Xeruple* 


Mayanur (.S, India J 
t'ooiiooi (S Indi'ij 
( ahcui (.S, IndiaJ 
A.s.'um coolie bo>> 
ttilculta well-to-(Jo 
bov... 

."'anlal bo.vs 
Pa liana boys 
(Punjab J 


ftpole 


lit riiia 

tbalma 

3.8 

6 6 

0 3 

_ 

2 1 

8.7 

8.6 

— 

8.2 

10.1 

0.5 

— 

2.4 

Very few 

\’('ry few 

15.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

1.5 

6.8 

3.1 


0 

27.8 

2.8 


A huge uumb<r of suimw,- wa- di'Oted to the 
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fn r nifut 
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per dny 



Ko^iionis 

fs India (Tre hino 

Cdliirn*! 


AcDnifll 

PlOtl 111 

F«t 

CilllCi^JIn 

pol\) 

2309 

62.7 

— 

216.9 

0 31 

Assam Coolies 

2181 

58.8 

2.7 

12.0 

0.173 

N’llgiiis Te.a, 

Plantation 

2140 

43 

— 

18.0 

0.19 

^frin aieaii'e Tea 

Plantation 

2380 

32 

_ 

21 0 

0 46 

Pahaii- 'Fea • 

Planlal ion 

I36S 

37 3 

0 

T’( 

3 5 0 16 

non Imuw D 


study of dieis of the ikhu jieople lioin tiie lural areas; 
a few deal wi'h low incoirii gioiip' in town.s and still 
others with the diets of tlio middle cla-s jieople. The 
group' of populaiioii diali with co\er aguciilturists, 
agi'uultuial laiiourei', Harijaiis and backward classes, 
aboriginal tribrs, lactoiy woikei-', clerk', petty tribes¬ 
men, tr.idi’.'inen and miikile clu" families of persons 
engaged in nunieroii' walks of life. In the following 
tables all' gi\en tlii' re'iills of a few sample .'iirvevs 
(olidiieied on liow jieojile li\ e 111 village' in different 
pKuinei' and on maklle chi" ju ople in 'imilar areas:* 
TMiir.s (1037-12’) 
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OX' net eo 

iisuiiirdion 

Ullll) 





Ft»iu) Sinffi 


M 

till 1" 

ll.irii.1.1 M P. 

Itfiii: i) 

11,’ni 

r p 

rtitiiidi 

\ssam 

>I> il( r tbad 

R'C|. 

'Sy <> 

11 

2 1 

8 1 26 4 

23 7 

21 6 20 1 

0 8 


19 

0.9 

'Wiie.il 

1 



0 2 


. 1 

17 0 

22 4 


2.0 

Millets 


6 

21 9 

11.3 

, , 





22.1 

I’ll be,s 

0 6 

1 4 

2.1 

4 0 1.1 

1.4 

0 9 0 6 

2 i 

2 7 

1 0 

1.7 

Leafy ri'getabh'' 

5 2 

0.3 

1 3 

1.5 

0 8 

0 3 2 0 

1 6 

3 3 

0 2 

0.2 

Non-leafv vegetabli 

s 1 5 

3.4 

0.9 

2 6 3 1 

9 2 

7 7 0 5 

2 3 


3 4 

0.8 

Friiits 




0.1 

0 6 

. < • • • • 


. . . 

. . . 

0.6 

Oils A- Chee 

0.9 

(iis 

(>.i 

0.7 0.2 

O.G 

0.1 0.1 

ors 

0 4 

0 3 

0.6 

Milk 

2 2 


1 9 

2 3 (12 

3 1 

0 1 

6.4 

2 4 

0 5 

2.1 

Mi'al, fi“h ,t eggs 

0 2 

0.2, 


0 1 

1.8 

0 6 0 1 


0 7 

0 2. 

0.3 

Sugar A .iaggorv 

0 r. 



... ... 


. 

6.2 



0.6 
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Ftind Fluff 



Ruujnl 

Bihar 

Blind lay 

(tiijaral 

Matinis 

Pinijoh 









Hindi i.s 

Muslim.s 

Piee 



10.2 


8 2 

3 6 

13 3 


1 5 

4.1 

Wheat, 



3.1 

18'6 

3 2 

5.6 



10 9 

11.6 

Millets 





0.2 

0 8 




0 7 

Other eereals 







0 8 


4 a 


Pulses 



{'}> 

4 1 

1 1 

is 

1 3 


1 S 

1.2 

Leafv vegetables 



0.7 

1.2 

1 8 


0 6 


t.O 

0 

Non-leafy ^egetabl( 



11.6 

5 9 

3.2 

7 0 

3 9 


1 ."i 

3.0 

Fiuits 



3 3 

0 6 

• • • 

. . • 



0 7 

. . . 

Oils A- nhee 



2 2 

1.8 

2 9 

2.6 

1 


1 3 

1 4 

Milk 



11.0 

4 1 

7 6 

10 6 



in ,> 

7.0 , 

Meat, fish A egg.s 



B 0 

3.7 

4.1 




0.6 

2-2. 

Sugar ami jaggery 




0 6 

1.9 

1 8 


• 

1 8 

U 

4, Quoted in D^vi^loping Villnf Indian, 1946 pp. 149-50. 

fi. I. M. 

. Journal, \ «‘l WIN 

p, 110 




5. A, JVI, borenzo; AgricuUural Labour Condt$iori 3 in ?iorth Indio, 7. Mnrrnck* Food and Planning 11012). 


p. 101, 8, V, N, I’«(»Br<lhi»n : .\utr'lian in Ind-a (1952), ]>p. 140.141, 
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A glance at the above tablea shows that the 
middle class diet is relatively better in that it is 
balanced to a certain extent whereas no such balance 
exists in the I'oor man's diet. In the middle class 
diet, there is a large la'cportion of fat, milk, flesh- 
food and sugar. All of them are costly items in the 
diet and Ihi.s explains wliy they are not included in 
the poor man’s dietaiy. 

Food energy is required for maintaining basal 
meta'fiolisni. / r., the functions of the body ivhen 
lying sbf/ and waim, and for supplementing waste in 
specific dynamic action. The ba-al metabolic leipnve- 
menls o1 caloiies mil ot course dilTer m individual 
cases necordiug to ineir size as will be clear from the 
following table: 


Bony ytin.iCL .\.mi JUsm, AIktmiouc RF.gu‘HicMr.\TS 



Jli^ight 

Weight 

Suifare i 

urea li.Al jilua 


CIU. 

kg. 

sk.m. 

spec the d) ua- 

nue a« uon 

Public school .vouths 

180 

71 

1.88 

1,870 

Conventional mean man 
Average industrial 

171 

60 

1.77 

1,770 

worker 

169 

61 

1.69 

1694 


Investigations earned out in India indicate that 
the B.M.R. for all workers range from 3-i.3 to 36.7 
cals/nr'/'lir. for males and 30.9 to 35.1 for adult 
females.“ This shows tliat tlie B.M.R. for an Indian 
is less than the eonesjiondmg rate for people in 
Europe, dhe cause of thus lower rate may be due to 
climate, the very low pioijortion of protein consiiinp- 
tion. or laee or it may also be due to chronic under¬ 
feeding and imuersal malnutntion. In a warm climate 
like India, an apiueeiabl.v low melabolj.sin ns aeeoin- 
panied by a low level of piotem consumption.’" Thus 
the calorics .whieli the Indian woikmg man’s diet 
yiekls hardly leaeh tiio level of tlio.se of the diet of 
the European woikiug man. Mukhc-riee found that 
the Bengali Mi'taboli'in was on the average 9 per cent 
below the tN'eslern .standard." while Banerjee’s investi¬ 
gation show that the .ITIVT. of the iie.asants in T''^.P. 
is..? per cent below the English or the American 
standard, ^initially. Knshnaii and 'Vareed’s investi¬ 
gations in S. India .shoved that the B.M, of men 
was 12 pPr cent and of women 16 per cent below the 
Western .■standard. A drst'i'iplion of the poor Indian 
diotarie.s enniioi bo eomplefe without reference to 
calorii'.s miake and fat ami protein eontenis of their 
diets.” 139 diet surveys weie made in different jiarts 


9t V. N. PiU’Anulhdn Yufrifntn m Intliit, i)p. 122 123. 

10. Tiililr . 

11. H. N. Mnkh.it**' Cal. Mxlital Juutnvl Vnl. XX. p. 425. 

12. Vn.ittlit.ilivr iiqmirnu'nn am «-inUv OHiimaIrd in tormn of 

the* Float unit lalmirA \ taloiio is iln> luiU of hoiit TircoRsary tn raiNo 
one Ihloyrain ol walnr b> on»' Hi-,;m t i < iiligi.tih'. An roiiiiniH- 

•lon nt lilt 1 < .ifiij* of Ninons (iMIii) Iipr tirawii up il»c loliowiiig 
fitaloinnit iilonii I'lungv mium nirnl« * 

(<*) An ulult (male or fonialc) living an orJlnaTy oven life in 
a tempoTait* climate ami not c-ngagtMl in manual work is taken as 
tlie basia on tvkich iho needa of the other age^gro^pa are reckoned. 


of India during 1937-42 (two of which were made in 
1931) which included 3350 families comprising over 
14000 persons of low income groups, mainly of culti- 
valois. agricultural labouiors and agriciiUurisls as well 
as petty tradesmen and industrial labourers. 

Calories''': The average calorie intake amounted 
to 2560 calories per eonsuniption unit per day. in 92 
surveys, the caloric intake was between 2000-3000 
ealorios and in 2S siirvc.vs it was between 3 000-4300 
calories while 17 surveys have recorded intakes of 
1,100-1500" The lowest intake has been recorded 
m Min ('VS 111 Travaucoro and the highe.st m the 
J’unjal). It may be mentioned that between 70-80 
per cent I'.iloues, and iii soiiu' imtaiices more are 
derived lioni cereals and jnilses. 

Prolans Tlie figuvi's lor piotem intake wi'ie 
available iii 132 .suiv('.vs. Tlusc yield an average 
vnliK' of 73 gin. pel comuiiiiitiori uuil pi'i (lav. lii 98 
of these .suiveys, the luoteiii iiit.ikc has Im n lecorded 
between 51 and 100 gin In 17 siirvevs. it lias varied 
from 20 to 50 gm. The bulk of Ihi- inoteni jii Indian 


All alluiMiti(i* of 2.4(H) (aJoiich m C ]>< r da> ir < oiiNiilcrcil iiilc 4 uatO 
to nuHt th«* rvquimuunli* id aurh an inilnulual, 

{b) Thi tollu^uig mipiilcuKTila Itir iiiUht.ul.ir aLlivUy aliould bo 
aildril to iho haeic roquironii'uts in fn) 

Li^lii work Lli'U) V.5 cuionoB poi luuir of TMirk. 

ModiTfllc uork Ui»1o To-lTiO caloncB p«’r hour of work 

Hard woTK: L'pto 150 100 i'aloru*8 pei bt»ur of work. 

Vfij hurd woik IJpto .100 caloiich uiid upw iiiU prr hour of 

work. 

Li. 


14. 


Colot ic Chart’, 

Cdiee ot cooking oils 

2:.:. 

calonc’B per oz. 

Croiindiiiii in bhcl] 

120 


Sugar 

110 


(.(‘M’.tls and ])uUes 

100 


Condinietils 

hO 


Dry (riiila 

50 

»» 

Milk 

20 

»» 

FruJl* 

1.3 

•* 

Coat meat 

50 


PotaloeB 

16 

•» 

Vi ^etahles 

6 

»» 

'J'hi* average value of 

2^560 is lew. 

but not very 


low when 


ron«tidoTod ihat il jnrludpB men ahd women of ull nyvn engaged in 
diffcient HUtoH of phvsiral activuv ami children of varying Hgcg. 
Aykroyd’s ontimatc for un oveiage Indian is 2500-2600 calories per day. 
He i-oiu (lies thal tbosc who jteiforiu heavy manual work ]>robably 
require nlumt 2800-.10n0 calorics per day, and if the agriculturist is 
lo work vfi) hiiciiuoii^ilv on liis holding, he inuHi liu\e u < orrespond- 
inglv hifh <a’oiie iiiiuki Hi. Baljil Singh holds llmt 2H00 caloiies 
per averagf ni.m <luily hliould he ihr neressary miiiiniiiin. According 
to lijiu. 111 .* total iiiiiiiIkt of lalones iivnilahh* for .nctual conHum|.lu)ti 
IS esliiiinlf'd lu be .ilumt 22 pi-r i I'nt Im'Iuw iho nunimuin Teqiiironumts 
for gooil lioalih H Sin^h Pofmlation and Vttod Phinninn m India 
(l‘>f7). p. 101. 


It may hr pointed out that the amount of enerpy used by differont 
inilivuluiiK IB found lo bi* piopoiiiomd to the .^uifaco area of their 
bodies; iind sinre men are biggt r timn women tliry reqinre more 
caloiirs lhati wronieii and hovs more ihmi glrU. (u) dmlnj; the period 
of odoleseenrr nnd voiuh more food is needed in propojtion to iho 
hi/e of the body than wlien a man is full-giowti. (ui) more calorics 
arc needed in cold than in hot climate and more m winter than in 
Bummer nnd (i«) more food energy is needed In Northorn India and 
wheat zones and loss in South India and rice zonea. 
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diets is derived from eereals, pulses and other vege¬ 
table sources. About 40 surveys make a mention of 
animal protein in the diet food of animal origin. 
Thus the lutiike of animal protein is very much lower 
as the diets eontain extremely small quantities Of 
milk and milk ))rod\iets and flesh food. It has been 
e.shninted (hut their iirojiorlion should be at least 
one-fifth and higher if posMblc partieulaily during 
growth preguanev and laelation. 

Fa! The figure.s for fat intake weie a\ailable in 
127 mrviw.s wlmh shows an amount of 2.'! 5 gin. per 
eon.su m I >t I on unit j>er dav.*' Most of (he fat i^ derived 
fiom \(gel,ible oil.'-, milk, luilk pn)duet>—ghee or 
butter. 

Till- cliief souiee of elieiay Hi the bo<ly i- the eaibo- 
hvdiate-- ill a diet winch i'- mo-lly vegetaiiaii as in 
India; in ii theie is an exee.-..-' lallui than a defieieiiey of 
the.'.e. Tlieie aie feiiain inorganic miniial -uli.-tanees 
which iiiii'l abo be supiihed in (he diet in the foira 
of calcium and iihosjihorus (and abo non), but Indian 
dicta aie very deficient iii all Ihese .‘•’iibstanres. In 
addition dilfeient vitamins in adequate quantity 
.should al.so be .siiiiphed by the food. But. all of them 
are not .aiiiilable in requisite proportions and hence 
there is to be found a mild chronic deficieuey existing 
among the population. 

Thus it will 1)0 >)1 iserved that “tile madeipiacv of 
calnriea, lack of* proper balance and lack of uniform¬ 
ity'’ .seem to be the three gieaf alarming drawbacks 
of the Indian diet- and these defecf.s uie rooted in 
the poverty and igiioi.itii'e of the jieople, in the .social 
and religious im'iudices again,vt the accejitance of 
cheap animal food hive H.^h. eggs and meat. A close 
an.'dysis of tlie pea-'anl and woiking elas.s dictaiw in 
difTeient pail.s of India show.s that the diet i.s usually 
lacking in I'niories and is not too well-1 lalanced and 
apt to be bulky as the following table W'ov.ld leveal;’" 

Protein Fot Carhohvdrate^ Totnl 
(gms.) (grn«.) (gms ) calorice 

Punjab ciiitiv.ator 120.0 70.0 atOO R.440 

jail dirt 113.4 26.8 612.8 2,880 

,, cultivator 

(Barry) 104.0 14.13 514,3 2 708 

, (K. 8mgh) 110.2 54.9 769 8 4,014 

■TT p. fai-m land 99 9 23.9 487.3 2,310 

TT P. mill worker 90.0 45.0 530 ■ 2.800 

Bihar coal miner 64.1 20.3 505.5 2,599 

Bengali jiile worker 66.0 41 0 526 2.752 

Bengal jail diet 93.3 39.4 69S.3 3,508 

Bombav mill women 57.0 38 0 413 2234 

Madras farm land 58 32 2.7 5.36 8 2 222 

The mam defects in the Inlian dietaries may be 
put as follows;” 

15 Aci'ordinK to McCnrrUon, BO gras, of fnt 1 b required for the 
boy while Dr. Aykioyd holdi that 40 to 50 gma. por adiil,‘ daily shall 
be required. 

16, R. K. Mokerjee: Food Planning for Four Hundred MilUom 
(1038)_ pp. 78-80. 

1* C. B. Mainoria: Dietariea in Rural India (June, 19S1), 
pp. 398-S7. 


(i) The fault of the Indian diet lie-s in its ill- 
balanced composition, e.y., m the Punjab, U.P., 
Itajasthan and Madhya Bhaiat, the unchanging com¬ 
bination IS of wheat, jowar, bajra or maize, atia and 
dal; whereas in Bihar.. Orissa and Bengal, ii is rice 
and vegetables or dal; in Madra.s it is rice and 
tamaimd juice cuny and in Bengal it is rice, curry 
and fi.sli. In each case iiioie than ttuee-fourths of the 
total quantity of food eousumod by idl Uie agricul¬ 
tural classes con.,:isls of these two ciuly. 

UO One of the greale.si difiiciilties in India ia 
to sei'ure a suilii lent .iiiiouiit ot vitamin A, because 
the food-'tuftb which couta.n most, oi llim vitamin 
like egg'), lol-lich or h-.h-oil and h .il\ vegetables are 
not coii.'Umed by a majoiity of the rural piupulation. 

(lu) The bulk of om ])oiJulation is vegetarian. 
Mtsif. livei. (ggs aie laixly i orisUiiK'd by our jjcople. 
luadefpiate use of tlic.-'C articles lead peojile to .'■uffer 
fiom scurvy anatiiiia, ruket.'. thin bones, jiuor appe¬ 
tite and bad digi'-lion. 

(iv) The c.ilories and piotcuis obtamed from 
thi' diet per pei-'on jicr day in India is veiy low in 
couipari'Ou with other couiitiie.s as would be 
gathered fiom the figiiies given below (.1950-51),“ 

Country Caloiies ToUlpruliin Anjnial protein 

(No. per da) ) (gms. j'or dav) (gms. ijcr day) 


Canada 

3240 

95 

57 

U.S.A. 

3210 

92 

61 

Denmark 

3.1.30 

97 

57 

Fratie, 

2 790 

91 

41 

(h'lmany 

2 810 

76 

36 

.Sw('den 

3.240 

9.5 

60 

Italy 

2400 

76 

20 

.Hw ilzerlanci 

3 250 

97 

51 

U. K. 

3100 

88 

46 

Cevloil 

2 m) 

48 

12 

China 

2.120 

6.5 

5 

India 

1.570 

42 

6 

Jajian 

2,100 

53 

10 

I’akisian 

2160 

58 

11 

Fgvjit 

2 100 • 

68 

14 

Australia 

3.290 

9S 

66 

New Zealand 

3.470 

101 

70 


iNCmr.Nt’n ok Malsutrition 


Food deflfieneie.s may cause well-recognised 
deficK'Ucy di.-'i'a'-e.-; winch do nof invariably cause 
actual death or infirmity but aie tertain to lead to 
general ill-heallli, to increa.-e greatly the sii.sceiitibility 
to many other disea-es of infect ioirs origin (tiiber- 
fiilo.'is. influenza, iineiimoma. leprosy) and to .impair 
the efficiency and well-being of the ma.sses. It akso 
lessens the strength and incentive and effective 
intflhgence which are iiecessarv if people are to 
roiiiedv their .situanon Sir Met’anison h;is shown by 
a patient study how the st.imiiia and iihv.sique of the 
riee-eating population of Bengal and Madras are fSr 
below those of the Northern pt'yjile who live, on 
wheat, milk, fruits and meat. The faulty diet has a 
V'ery great effect on body-building. A badly fed 

18. F.A.O,; StSle of Food and AgrltuUura, 1953. 
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child is often small for its age and then, its ‘weight 
for height’ will be below the average. It will fall sick 
easily whereas a well-fed Inunan being has a glossyi 
skin and a glow of health. Infants, growing children, 
expectant and minting mothers are those who are most 
affected by deficieiU'y diseases. They arc often lean 
"with sunken eyes and 'Clieeks and oceasionalb' having 
luaiked symiitoms of anaemia. 

(t) Malmil III 1011 iiu.ses on; death rate in two 
ways. In tlie fiift plice, it gives iiso to ceitaiu deli- 
Cielley di^ea.-'CS and secolidli it lowers the resiNtaii-ce 
power of our peoj)le in iiiti'ction. It has bca'ii toiiiid 
out that 111 S India, wliere nulled nee is the .staple 
aitiele of diel, nearly all Ihe jiiignant. women are in 
a .stale of a\itamiiio.'is If. As a lesull, the iiieideiiee 
of preiniiliiie bullis is fhiee times as great, as it is iii 
the North of India wlii'Ve wheat is the staple diot.“ 
and m eolisetpieiice lh(' infant iiioilality late also is 
many times giealer in Madras or Bengal than in 
the Punjab oi U P. Siuiila,ly, T.B. rs twice as pre¬ 
valent in S. India as in the Punjab. 

(h) Investigations earned out in agneultuial 
region.-, or ecological aieas ludieatc that fecundity is 
reduced as a lesiilt of delenoratioii of the food jiosi- 
tion in Ihe face of an acute pressure of population. 
During famines and wai.s. sterility in women and 
failure of moiislnial funeliou.s have been recorded as 
evidences of mal-nutritiun. Mal-mitrilion by leading 
to specific deficicn,\\ iii essential food-stuffs, such as 
calcium and Mlamins, lui.^ a diiccl cffccl ui the udiic- 
tioii of fccimdilv No tloLibi, the ron,sumj)tioD of 
wlii'iil (vnIikIi contaiiis \itamin B) i.s considerably 
reduced dill mg a famine or a year of .scacil.v, while 
milk and milk i>’’odiicls as well as some fresli vege¬ 
tables (all of winch aie rich in vibiniin JC, flial has 
also been coiisidcii'd to have favonrablc cffivt on 
reproduction) are enlin ly eliminated fiom tlie dirt. 
Th(> geni'ral law of idivsiological vigour indireidly 
affects mciistiualion which lends to an iiicrcnse of abor¬ 
tion and contnbiiles to dimmish fecundity’” 

{ill) The food shorlagc in India is so acute that 
in normal years whcie thoie are no appaieiit deaths 
duo to famiiio or actual .stanaition onc-foiirlh of the 
childien born die before the age of one yiair, only 
half surviving iiji to the age of 20 years. Loiigi'Vity 
is very iiuich restricted and the average exyioetution 
of life at biilli IS as low as 26.01 for males and 26.56 
for females Among the s^^^^■ivors the standard of 
health is leiy low ivhilc infirmities and deficiency 
diseases are quite common. 

R. K. AlukpTiPi * Food Plunninn for Four flundrt'd Milliorts, 
20. Sprtikinnn hu'< t^iinialf'd thr nhoitum ratt' for iho {ifneral 
popuKihon in IibIih at 10 p«»r trnt of thn total propnanriPS Rockoninp 
iho li\« lurthn in Inilm at 14 nullion per annum and adding 1 m. per 
annnnrn and adding ) m. for still birtha, the total pregnannra vould 
be dixtoen and a half ni. and total abortion aiMeon and a half lakhf 
per annum.—(Quoted in W. P. Report on Population^ p. 64). 


(iv) Not only that, under-feeding causes a 
retardation of development, especially of young 
children, as well as symptoms of disease in fully 
developed adults. Dr. McCay observed some years 
back: 

“As we pass from the north-west region of the 
Punjab (P) down to the (Jaiigctie plain to tiie 
coast of Jieugal, tlierc is a gradual tail in stature, 
l.'ody weight, stamina and UlK'ieiicy of the people. 
Ill iicconiaiice with tins decline m manly chaiac- 
t.ciislics it i.s ol utmost siguili'-auce that llu-ie is 
an accomjKiiijing giadual tall in the nutritive 
\ahie of (iietaue.s and moie .sjicciiilly in the 
ateiage le\el oi luoteiii iiiciabolisui aLiaiiied by 
tin- peojile of the Punjab. I .1’., Biluir and 
Bcng.il.” 

Siimlaily, AlcCairisou .supimils the aiiove imtii- 
tiolial gcui lahsalion. He makes a sluili of the laces 
of India aud their diets and obseives: 

“Nothing could be moie .'■Inking than the 
couliasl between the maiil.v, sl.ilwail. and resolute 
lacc.s of Nutth—tilt Pal liai,.-!, B.tliiclii'!. ,Sikhs, 
Punjabis, Jals, Gujar.s, Bajputs and Marathas, 
aud jioorl.v deteloiicd toneless and stiiuiie jieoples 
ol the east and south—Bengalis, Bihaii.-,, Aladia&is, 
Kauarcse and Tia\auconaiis." 

I'hib lemark show.s ihai, mal-iiultiiiou lucieases 
from the wheat-tatnig anas of North, West. U.P. and 
the Bast l^uiijab |<laiiis to tlie iice-ealiiig ai'ea.s in 
Btiigal, coa.stal Jaiuls and Aladrif.,. so does the iiici- 
d( lice of cerlain dcscases as beriberi, V‘‘llegaia lesions, 
cataiacts, droii.'y, rickets aud .veio])hlha,ihma. 

'I'htis it may be noted lliiit feilihi.\, le.sjstance 
to disease, heiglit. weight gelieial eiiduiaiice, learning 
caji.'icity and malit' of the <|u;ilitie.' ot pci.-oualily aie 
sliongl.v influenced by Hie <liet in the setis,- tliat. 
piopci eri\ironinciit in iclatioii'-hiii to the mat tens of 
diel and h.Vgieiie jiioiuoles the (Icvelopmeiil. of sU|)en<:r 
mduiduals, if we regaid grealei height, greater weight, 
rrsistauie to infection, and better leainiiig ability as 
evidence ol supeiionty. 

In delermiumg liow fai the ab'cnee of certain 
specific food factors lead to di'ea'd-i. one of the 
difticnlties is that it is seldom po'Mble to oliserve in. 
man the effect of one food deficiency in isolation. 
Food deficiencie.s are u.sually multiple and the mter- 
liretatioii of tliejr effc'cts is usually cnniplicated by 
t.he presence of various in‘‘ectnm.s. Some .symptoms, 
particularly those of a general nature occurring in the 
eailier .stages of a deficiency disea.se may not only, 
be characlen.sli,c of the lack of a particular food 
factor, but the.v may well be the result of disease 
l)i'oces.ses unrelated or only indirectly related to the 
dietary. For this reason, the correct interpretation of 
the facts is a matter of much difficulty. Nevertheless, 
a considerable miinber of .specific disea.ses are now 
generally recognised and it may be pointed out that 
faulty and unbalanced dicks are as much responsible 
for disease and mortality as deficient or inadequate 
diets, 
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For normal growth and development, it is essential 
that the right kind of food should be taken. Food mus£ 
supply energy for tlie body. Protein fat and carbo¬ 
hydrates are sometimes known as ‘energy-yielding 
food factors,’ smee they are burnt or oxidued in the 
body to provide energy for the body. The protem 
and fat should not be I'ciived from any one parti¬ 
cular source—cereals or pul.ses—as is the case in most 
parts of U.P., Bihar. Baja,-than and Choia Nagpur, 
Avheic the wliole jiojuilation dejuuds on r-oaise cereals or 
nee t.aken with <J(ih. 'riiere niu-t alway- be a pruiioi- 
tion ol tillti to riiilh, \ e•>l•lal)|e^, (/a/s annua! hit and 
meat or li.-h. 'J’his jnoiioitionaie niixiuie i- lu'e.ssai.v 
not, only to give niineial .-alt- and viiauiiiis in abnn- 
daiH'e but al-’o lo -iijiph' eiiongh ciiiulo-e for the 
jiiopei action of the lun\e!s. It ,-hoiild, Iheiefore, be 
noted thai a piojieily coii-tiiniid diet -lionid not 
only contain ('iie!gy-\ leldiiig foods like ceu als—nee. 
wheal barley nuilets, maize, jowai, ba;ra and oats, 
fat. and -e.gai, but ybo pvoticlne foods wliicii jirotect 
the body again.-t di-fimction and dr-ea-e and pro¬ 
vide dieiigtli, gi\'e liealili. piotect infant and early 
mortality and gj\e longevity, su'di as piolein.s—animal 


proteins like milk, milk poducls, fish, eggs, meat, and 
vegetable proteins like pulses, pea.s, beau-j lentils and 
nuts, mineral salts and vilaiains, wlncli aie a\ailable 
from gieen and leuly vegetables, root \egela:.ili.r,, and 
fruits. Infants and growing children need lelalnely 
more animal food and vitamins than animals, bimi- 
iarly, expectant and nursing mothers have also their 
.''pecial requiiements. 

In order that the da t be wholesome and wcll- 
iiiilaiiii'd to .'-lilt any regional conditions in different 
[lilt- of jiidia. not les^ than oiie-thiid of protein, 
. 111(1 oue-!i ilf ol hit .-lioiild ho dciiM'd fioin animal 
.-oiiico- Ol milk piodnci-, \('gotalilim iiiiioly vege- 
laiiiin dul-. Ill both ( a-i s l,lio (luaiility of vegi tables 
-liould 1)0 moio thai. tom time- a- gio.it bv weight 
11 '- tlie ainmuit of iion-coioal fooil-tuflfs. W'hen it is 
iii'-o—.uy to iiicrea.-e the tnetgy value of the diet, 
.so as to pto\;do lor hard labour and unu-aal activity, 
the amount of .-la’cli and .sugar should be inircoacd. 

d'h(> lollowmg table p'o;)ai(.d by the Nutrition 
Aihisoiv (’uinmitlee of the liuhaii Rs'-oarch Fund 
A.-socialion m 1911 gives the daily dietary allowances 
in totals of e-soiitial nutrients 


Daily Rr.Qi lar.MrNT.'s of C-aloriiis and Some Es.sc.ntul NmirexTS 


Person 

Nature of work 

Net culorics 

Piutcmu (q) 

Fat. 

Calrmin lrci:i (tng) 

Vitamin A 

Vitamin D 






<s) 


(I.v.) 

(D.V.) 

Men kg or 

^1) Liglit or seden- 








120 IKs.) • 

taiv work 

2 400 

82 


1 0 

20 to 30 

3000 to 4000 



(2) Model ate work' 

3 000 

82 

c 

*» 

*1 

•9 



(3) Veiy haul vvoik 

3600 

S2 



•9 

K 


Women ( l.'i kg 

(1) Liglit or sedan- 



o 

C3 

r- f/; 





Ol 10(1 lbs ) 

tarv wink 

2100 

.67 

t 5 

•j 

•> 




(2) Model ate woik 

2,500 

<>7 



it 




(3) \'ei> haul work 

3,000 

(■>7 

E C 


a 

•» 



(4) Piegnancy 

2,11M) 

101 


1 5 


J’ 

400 lo 


f.a) Liut.itiun 

2 7tKi 

112 

E o 

2 0 



803 

Children 

ITnder 1 year 

100'kg. 

3 .) kg. 

u 

1 0 

10 to 30 

3900 to -4000 

ft 


1 ID 3 .vears 

900 

3 5’kg. 

O p 

to 


it 

tp 


3 to 5 yi'iirs 

1.200 

3.5'kg. 

‘ Ui 

1.5 

„ • 

f 

pp 


,) to 7 years 

1.41K) 

S.O/kg. 

B 



^9 

m 


7 lo 9 yi'ars 

1,700 

2.5/kg, 



M 

97 

«• 


9 to 12 years 

2.000 

2.0/kg. 



ff 

99 

9$ 

Adolescents 

12 to 15 years 

2 400 

* 

tJ 

o 


if 

99 

«• 


15 to 21 years 

2,400 


"1 ' 


yf 

99 

ff 


Tlie information given in the above ttible can be 
inti'i-prcted m terms of eomnum food-stuff consuiiip- 
lion per head jior day thus; rcrcaks 14 ozs., pulses 
3 ozs., green leafy vi'getable.s 4 ozs.. root vegottihles 
3 ozs , gre-en leafy legel.ibles 4 oz.s. root vegetables 
jaggery 2 ozs., vegetable oil and ghee 2 ozs., fish and 
meat 3 ozs. and egg 1 oz. 

Drs. Patvvardhan and R.anganathan enable us to 
compare a typical ‘ill-balanced’ Indian d.et with a 
well-balanced diet; 


21. Quoted by V. N. Patwardhan and S. Raiieanatban in *‘Natri- 
tive Value of Indian Fooda and iho Planning o! Satialactor.r Diets. 
Bialth Bidhtin, No. 23, Fourth Edition, 1951, p. 15. 


Composition of an Ii.L-nALVNCUD and .an 
Impuovfjj Duct 

(Oz.s per con.simiption unit per day) 

Food lU-halavccd diet Improved diet 


Cereals 

15 Ozs. 

11 Ozs, 

Pukses 

1.0 

3 

Milk 

1 0 „ 

4 

i.eafy vegetables 

0.75 „ 

8 

Root vcgot.able.s 

1.0 

6 .« 

Oil and fat 

0.50 „ 

2 

Sugar and jaggery 


2 „ 
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Hie following table gives the approximate 
chemical composition ot the abobe two diets:®* 


Protein 
Fat 

Carbohydrates 

Calouim 

Phosphorus 

Iron 

Vitamin A (I.U.) 
Vitamin Bj 
Vitamin C 
Calonos 


Ill-balanced diet 
38 gms. 

19 

3S7 

0 16 .. 
0.60 „ 

9.0 ing. 

500 

0.5 .. 

15.0 
1750 


Improved diet 
73 gms. 
73 ^ 

445 

I. 5 „ 

J. 4 „ 

GO 

5000 
1.5 
100.0 
2795 


mg. 


•2. V. N. ratwJidhjii Op. Cit 


18. 


It will be noted that the more well-balanced diet, 
containing less of cereals and more of everything 
else, is infinitely more satisfactory in quality. In the 
opinion of an American nutrition expert, a balanced 
diet should consist of as follows: 


1. 

Onr-fifth 

for 

vc'goiables and fniit.s. 

2. 

One-fifth 

for 

milk, butter milk, butter and 


ghee. 


3. 

Onc'-fifl.h 

for 

meat, fi.sh and ('ggs. 

4. 

One-fifth 

for 

cereals. 

5 

One-llftli 

for 

fat sugar, spices and extras. 


: 0 ; 


PRABHAT NEOGY 

A Study in Sensibility 

By N. L. KHANOLKAR. ma 
The Srindia School. Guiahor Fort 


It is not easy to .say whether, as an artist, Prabhat 
Neogy is an escapist or a lover of life at its quickest 
and its sensitive interpreter. 



•‘aiUciiiin"—fepi luki mg w .Ucr 


«■ 

Jn his apprcntie,..ship clays, .Piahhal belonged to that 
influence and imnepiraiion group of artists who, working 
under the of Abanindranath Tagore and Gagancndrenath, 
rode the waves of the artistic and cuhural renaissance 


which Bengal wilnesm'd m the n.neieeii iliittic- T.ife was 
then an adventure, a faeuvi of Irani-hip, an evangelical 
fervour, a dream to shake the peoiile of India o;ii of the 



Leisure 

sordid and the boroque. In that context, he was one of 
those who were in the thick of the battle, painting, argu¬ 
ing, reaching out towards form through experlmcn's, yei 
belongiagi truly to tradition. 











PRABHAT NEOGY 
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It was a privilege to have yo'ur first attempts criticised 
hy the vigilant and outspoken Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
Neogy lived with a group of artists in the Oiiental Art 
Society in Calcutta for a cunsideiable jiciiod, and he 
racniion!-' the name of the lainoiis I'aishnara aitist Shri 
Ksliitindranutli Ma/imidar (one of his instructors) with 
affection and admiration. 

It is nearly 1!0 ycais since Pr'abhat Neogy and 1 have 
walked under the same corkj tiees and sat in tho 
shadow of the same mediaeval temples Occasionally, 
Prabhat reminisce-, over the old days, how lie starved 
and shiveied, saw jdays in the Jotasanko house, read 
Ilavell and imitvclled over Ci r-jiin- and \ an (logh He 
was a part of a group then, wliidi legarded cieative 
work with fajth Tie had knocked about the vast 
country'. Hanaras, Madias. Nainiial, Kashinn. and h.is 
come to anchor in the Cwalior Ton as a .sLliooImaslei 
and art-teacher. Here, lie has grown toots in walei 
and wood and stone, having discovered something which 
satisfies a deeji need 

In 19.W, Dr. Cregg M. Sinelair, President of the 
Hawaii Cniversity, Honolulu, offered him a chance to 
travel, at which Piahhat jumped. He held a one- 
man show of hi.s pieiurcs at 'the Academy of Ait in 
Honolulu, painted a mural in the Waiumal House this 
host) and another in the Sydney University (on his 
way back) and met artists fiom China, .lapan and 
EJuropc. This trip has added a precious ring to his 
experience. The temptation to stay on in the West, 

-0 


to take it easy, was great, but the puU back to 
the country of banana leaves, red earth and amramanjari 
was greater. His creed is that though a holiday 
abroad brings richness and zest lo the mind, a creative 
artist can do good work only in his own environment, 
io live permanently away from your own soil is not only 
to be forlorn hut also to be barren. 

As a sehoeliiipster too, I’rahhat has made his mark. 
TTis sunshine leniiierameni, his love of laugliter and hia 
mild ways have iiiflijeneed many hoys, and there are 
some old ho\s. who. having diawn and ]iaiu!ed under 
Ills inspiialion have k' |it up their iiileicsl, and arv 

iliawn hack ti> liim alwavs In the field of amateur 
diaiiutliis, iiro. Piahhals impi ovisalions and blown paiHT 
setting (oidinary jiaiking ]iapcr < ul and (lasled upon 
lild< k elolll (on lines a W'ondeillll effeel ) havi given much 
ideasiire 

.Alllioii'."!' fond of ihe good ihiiigs „f life, of 
musK, and eoiigemal roni]>an\, Piahhal has a letiring 

disposition. T'lihlieilv is an (m]ilv idirase fiir liim He does 
not believe in Irdiels, either He is aware that the 
iindeistanding and in'erpretalion of beauty is a discipline 
which rails for hard woik Piahhal is not very prolific, 
too, which is all to the good, beeau“e it behoves the 

artist to he fallow also His sense of pattern, of 

composition is unming, and his favouiite colours are 
eailli brown. mos,s green and Indian red. ‘Tl is enough 
for me,” be s.iy- “if T am sinee/e to myself and true 
to the grain of naiuie The rest fidlows 


TEN DAYS IN RAJASTHAN 


By Du L MUKHEIUIFP. m.a., ii id. eh n . 
Liirknoir 


Pekhap.S with a man forced to lead a sedentary eiiy life 
a desire to go oiil and visit plaec's of iiilei'esi, especially a 
plaep like Haiasih.ni steeped in glory that was onei' liid, 
is natural. Tlw eon-ideratinn of expense, and mcouveni- 
ence and the question of available lime do often curb 
that desire, foi one fi’i'l.s that the expense- may he mo 
great, the area Iw-ing waterless desert, where one may not 
find convenient plaecs to stay, may he discouraging or 
the journey may lake a long time to cover and one may 
not be able to hear the strain and eoiiie back without 
seeing much. Rut many of us can snatch a short holiday 
of about ten days or so in order to undertake a journey 
like the one we did, and it may not be difficult to lay 
by a sum of a huiidied and fifty or a hundred and sixty 
vuiH-es in which a journev like the one we performed eaa 
|,>e undertaken, iiiovided one does not go in for expensive 
hotels or lias ho he.sitution to eover the railway journey 
in An inter class. The same journey if performed in a 
third class may reduce the expense to Rs. 120 or less, and if 
performed in a second wHl increase to Rs. 200 or piore. 
As both the persons who performed 'the journey were 


Vnin'r.sity 

above foilv, it will |iiove that the stiain involved, even 
in a hot sen-on should not dc-ler one to venlure. 

The imme-diale reason for oui uiiderlaking this tour 
was the total eclipse of the sun which wa.s visible from 
only two places of India, Phallodi and Jasalmere, on the i 
30th June. Ibis rare phenomenon whieh oceured aflci j 

56 years, may not occur again within the lifetime of i 

most of us, and w-e were iheiefore eager not to miss this ■ 

chance of a lifelime. ,\s it was within the summer \ 
holidays, we desired to cover incidentally as many places 
of interest in Rajasthan as we could. At the beginning 
I found many to aerompany me, hut gradually one by one 
they dropped, fearing the rigours or strain or possibly ! 
the fact that expenses would far exceed the, budget. ,, 

Ultimately the iiarty was limited to only Iwo of us, i 

mysi'lf and Professor N. N. Muklierjee of the Lucknow j 
Civil Engineering College, whose twenty years of life aa | 
a surveyor has not dulled the keen enthusiasm for history ' 
that still resides within him, though mostly in a dor¬ 
mant form. 

We started on the 26th June when the through 
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CAXliages and many trains to Agra side were cancelled 
owing to rusli expected at Kurukshetra. We therefore took 
the N. E. Railway Agra Express leaving Lucknow at 
6 PM. and arriving at Agra by 10 45 A.M Mr R S 
Shukla, an ex-student of my companion, forced us to 
accept he- iKe-piiulity As Agra was not a new jilace for 
either of ii-, we men Iv M-i.ed two places, the Taj and 
5 Etmaduddsula, the mausoleum of Nuriahan'i, father, and 
1 left for .laijiur hy the 7 P M. tiain Mo.-l of the sectional 
J carnages piovided hy Western Railway, in the thiough 
' train arc (juite eonifoitable and some of the new third 
cJ.es iiaiihi'-. (an hc.ir i;^ own claim if coiiijiared wi'lti 
some o| the iMhelv second ( la-v eariiago's whiih ue find 
. in ioo‘-i of our lir.iiu h lines in he ISoilh'rn RaiUv.iy 
We were lionevei less lu(k>, lor w( could nol g( I .i si ji 
in a .laipm ( arnaae .iiid hod to ^il jii one of ihe ihiough 
caitiagei^ goiii” siiyidj' t,i Ahniedahail which wa- not so 
comloit.ihle. An> way we lejilied J.iijiui a1 3 .'lit A M 
’The Pamhajat l!ai Dlniianisdla which was m ai wa' 
ready lo neeive ih enn at iliai rather unusual hour 
>'i hough not sii (omioi l.'.hle a^ the Dhaiamsala of Jodhjiui 
yet we fmiinl this Daranisala not (juite uneonifortable at 
aiiv role 11 w.e inieh hellei than manv we see in 11 P 
An airy room was jirovidisl for a nominal rental of anna.- 
three j)cr dav plus an anna lor cadi ehaipoi that we nsiel. 

' Walci was jiiocided jn our hath room at an anna jiei 
bucket. F.iiily clean and whole-ome meals ate available 
‘in ih,- 1 )Imi.i'C',i1,i ii.si ^ at a lujiee each 

-Jiv.Woa IS N y 



K;.;iiniw.‘is Museum, .lajjnir 


Taking our tea, wc went out lo visit this beautitiilly 
Jilaniicd eilv of K.iia ,fai Singh. The jinneely oidei of 
Kachwa Raipuis claims their desccio from Kush, one of 
j the sons of Rainehamira The hraiich oiiginally settled 
i in iRohtas near Dehif on .Sone in Riliar; why thev irmr-iicd 
to tlwalior in the 3rcl century A.D. is still a mvsieiv 
Ihe hill folress nj Amhai which ovei looks the jiieseni 
city of Jaipur seems to have hem conslineted hv Dhola 
Raj in 967 A.D. as a defensive measure. Final!.' on or 
; about 1J.50 A.D, the fort became the ea|)ilal When 
•Allauclilin stormed Ranthamhhore in 1300 A.D the 
f'Rajah of Jaipur retreated to the interior but six ii ri’- 
,,occupied blis old fort after making an alliance with the 
ipathan ruler. Baharimal was the ruler of Anibar from 


1548-74, he paid homage to Hnmayun and later to 
Akbar, to the latter he gave his daughter in marriage.. 
His son Bhagwandas, who was made the governor of the 
Punj'ab, likewise gave his daughter in maniage with 
Akbar .s eldest son Salim, better known as Jahangir He 
ruled for 16 years and was succeeded by Mansingh one 
oi Akhdi s aldesi generals who ruled from 1.590 to 1614. 
Because of marriage alliance the rulers of Jaipur were 



Chittdl 1'al.ice, Jodhjiur 


looked down bv the Sldsodias of Mewar and legends say 
that it was Mansingh who in-tigated Akbar to attack 
Rana Fiaiap in 1577. J'he next si.ilwart iiiler of Jaipur 
seems to 111' Jill Isingli 1, ('(‘immonly known ns Mirza Jai 
Suigh who si-ncd both .'shalijahan and Aiirangzeb ably, 
lie was instiuniciit.ll in .Sivia Ts coming to Moghul court, 
It is however commonly held that the su'jik mus emperor 
got liim jioisoncd in l(i67 The next two ruler' were 
less ellicicnt and then wc find the name of Jai Singh 
II, who vvas givin the hoiioiili( litlc Swai Jai Sinch as 
he was .siijijioscd to h, 2.5 jMT cent nio'c lalcnted than 
even the most talcnlcd of all pet'on- of hi' (lav Amidst 
the rcvoliil'.on and di'Ii'iciion #if the Moghul empiie 
and the Marhaila raids, Jai .SinalTs lulc of foriy-four 
years (J6W to ]713i kc[it Amhar hoU'i' dear of all 
inlriiiucs and made il piospcioiis Being a (oniemjio- 
lary of W .nljKilc he did foi Ainhai vvhal W alixde did for 
England. But (nii Indian W aljiole had hi' talents in 
n'iici (hic( lions jl'O tic was .ui excellent architect. 
So long the tapilal was a hill fortrc" 3 miles away from 
the juesent city, .siluated on a sjiiir 3.50 feet high it had 
little ehanees lor (xpan'iou, s,, a new capital was. con- 
Inicied in 1723, with a town area of .3 squaic miles, 
cnclosi'd within seven gates, (-aeh of which differs ftom 
the Ollier in arcliileetiiie OJ these, Nar gale leads lo the 

station The main sli(-e1 from East t([ 5\’est is HI feet 

wide and erossis at right angles anoiliei equally wide 
main sticct at I'Hwer Lai Tliere aie other lesi? 

iiiipiirlunl slieels 5.5 feet wide cutting; these two anij a 

minilKT of lanes which aie 27 i feet wide. All the 
houses overlooking the sireei.s are built of red sand¬ 
stone giving the city a picturesque appearance. The royal 
palucg situated in * the centre is seven-storied, high witli 
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a Detoani khas. The present Rajasthan Government 
levies a charge of five rupees per visitor to see this which 
is fxdrinlani consi ciiti,-; iti(' far' ihal al V'-tia Di'lhi oi 
Udaipur such ihinp'' esn lie m’i n di apK N. ai iIk 
palace is the Bawan ('.utchery (u lli ■ i>k) M'driaiidt 
while many oIFk ( s cii llic pif’tnl sianlanal an' licu-rd m 
the fan ou^ Ihiua a ■-ix viuiii'i liipli ~'iii< ui. limit 

by Maclhii Sni" iii ilie 18’li ccniur) rrc'-cni A'-'^einblv 
holds its Miliii" 111 till' lovij hall 



11 ill I'Olt ,|(l(.ll]iUV 


Jai Sinjili wa*- iml milv an aidiit'it liut an a^-tro- 

nonirr. lie limit fivi iiIisimiiIoikk, at Jaipur. l>illii. 
Muttra, Baiiaui'i ami I li.iiii ti| llii'-r Jaipm nli^n 
Val(/1> IS the liie!.'e I ami the ie kepi 'fill- nia^nill^ 
structure, built at a time nlien inodein preei'-mn umlru- 
menis weie unkiuMMi, mill a/iniulh dri le- altitude' 
pillars and sun ditil', is snreK nmtii a Msit 'I he mw town 
planned bv Mtr/a Ismail, a late Dew.in, eontains ilic 

fanioiis K ml ^l^vas I’.iik Ikimiiu the 700 and the 
museum The oiiK atliadion at tin /o 1 i~ a mah ao.il 

wliidi seems to Iil'm iiia'iiiiiai\ fdands nhidi is (riiainh. 
a fiiak ol n.itiiie, 'I In iiniseiiin is a beautiful strue- 
lure siluatid he'win two pin I ions of the 700 Close by 
one linds liie Mahaiaias tlollepe wliidi is a di‘'aii*e 
colli'ne uji to M . A . and Mal.aiaiii s eolleoe which is 

oni' of ill" lies] (', Ills’ I’libln ‘sdiools m India. 

We left Jaipur on tl.' aflenioim of the 28 th hv tlie 
thioiiah pas'en’ei hIihIi (allies Iwo lliron^ll 111 dass 
busies dileel to Jodli|eii, l’a'sen;.'i 1 s of olliei ( hisscs lia\e 
to duiiii;'’ at Meilha Jlo.id bn' tin- draiifie is not meon- 
vcnienl as Alai war Mail aiii\es ^^illull a few niiniiles 

time .At about 9 in llie eveimm A\e eio'sed Sambar 

Lakes nlieii the rai!v\av line m'l's tliioiittli a eausewav 
for a mile with the salt lake on eilliei side. The piles 
of salt iie.ir ihi siatioii aie also niterestint; Ui see. The 
fort of Mcillia a len miles fiom the Abut, a Road slaliou, 
was enjiluied In Akb.ii .ifler a sid) iesistanei in lSfi2. 

We reaelied Jodlipm a' half past si\ iii llie moimni 
and took up om ImlLinps at Rnj£liimalli Das Dliaramsala 
wliit li IS a fine buildup' wilii (Xidhiil auaii j' nieiils (1,1 
bain i\o I'liaiCf is made foi iht jodeiiia eX'cept a hire 

charjre of annas two per cot -und a relundable deposit 

of ]{s 2 

History of .Jodhpur seems to be more eliequered than 
that of Jaipui -A el.m of Kasiiakijtas settled in Knnauj 
bewcen 946 to 959 A.D. The last i-ulinp kinu Jai 
Chandra refused to help PiitLviraj in his fight with the 


Afghans, but his neutrality did not help him, for he ***• 
attacked and killed by Muhammad Ghori in 1194. His 
nephew Salaji migrated to Marwar, an 1 from 1212 to 
I hi ll.iibedi vii' tin i.ipi al afiei which Alandor was 
their headquarters for the, next 78 yeais 

Due to undue interfeiencc in the alfairs of Mewar 
wheie Ills giuinksoii was yet a minor. Kaninal lost not 
only Ills llie, leal his capital was also seize 1 by the Mewai 
I'giii' Cl.o'i! . 1 . ami Jodha. the son of Ranmal. had 
lo lb :oi Ills 11 1 Allhomili lie leeap ured ATandore 
"! bi.'i I 'll did n il iliink It s.ib' 10 re am liis eapital 
i ere cud in Ij.TS moved to the lull foi tress, a year later 
the city was foundeil with llie biii tot; gitiiidmg it. 
Jlulliore- of Aiatwai [oiij.lit with Sin. Sbn m 15TJ and 
were afp'ivards sub'bied i)\ .\I bio n lA 2 fiopi 'hat 
lime Jodhpiii wu.- all .dl\ ol the M.ilIiiiI^ till Jaswaiil 
'■.'ii"li who was I, imeiK ffai.i'- yeiiei.il and w:is tliere- 
lore In Id 111 s'lspK 10,1 In ''111 aii'v b died al Jamiiid ii"ar 
Pi'sbawai in a i iii mi’si.im e wliuli lavs ilu blame im the 
F.mperor Soon iifp'i Im d'alli ,in 1671, \iiian;j7.‘b 
. 'ici ked and ..ini'x " I his lenilorv, lull lln queen with 
the assisiame o[ loyal eliiels, Co])inii'!i and Durgadas, 
could lake her infant .son A lit 10 Alewai Irom where 
Ajit recovered Alandor in 1701 and the rest of the 
lerrilorv hy 1707 Apt's dauahler Indiakiimaii wa=, 
liowevM maiiied to I'annkshivar. and this seems to be 
the last example of a Rajput piineess manied to a 
Moghul mentioned in history ^ 



Deogurb Furl 


The rock foit guarding the city is situated at an 
iilti'uile of bV.) feet siirioiiiided liy a wall a hundred feet 
high. The fort encloses a space of 500 by 250 yards. 
T'wo gales Jmpol and Faiehpol, guard it. In the city and 
in its neiglihouiliood ilieic are ten palaces, the best of 
which was built hy llinrao Singh about fifty years ago 
and is known as the Chiilul palace. li is about 2 miles 
away from the town and stands on a spur about a 
hundred feet high. My resourceful companion could 
secure the permission, rare eyen for local people, from 
the brigadier to see the beautifully decorated rooms 
within. The aerodrome which is one of the largest ia 
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the east, is quite near this palace. At the foot of the 
spur is a less decorated palace Raikebagh. The law- 
courts arc near by. Jodhpur zoo is really the Lucknow 
zoo in miniature, but the tipei’s and lion's dens are 
better kept. The museum has five stuffed animals. Call- 
Kid, Kawn, Lamb and Rabbit,' all of which are Siamese 
twins 'I'he town Ini' a Collepe tcadiin^j up to M A. and 
an Engineering College. 



Jasliii I'alace in l.ake J’leliola, I dajjna 


The most important place on the wiy to Pludlndi is 
Mandor 6 miles away fiom Jodliiuir whnh wa' th/' 
(.apilal lioni J.'lol to 1 f.'i'l Eklli.iinMia |).ilj(e. r*'* n'blinp 
a pillar and an Ad IVii.ii Cl) Il f. .\( iii'i Kao. ate 

the two tliinos woilh vi'itnip heie Cnnli's jioiiil out 
a place wlicrc ,Ra\,iiia vijs maiiicd to M.iiulolaii thus 

■ ' e." I' hi- iii\ hack to the da\' (,) hr K.iii'.iiaiij, but 

tlu authcnliein o| ihi ii dcsci ipiioji i' (louleful 

O'lt ii.iin lot riuilloi'i lift Jodhinit .it ') l’.\1 and 

was due to naih I'lnillodi a! ,*t A \I , it aittially leaclieii 

" wii W ( we’i htik\ 111 iiririp a lodgiiiii in a 

Dliaratiisala resened for Jams onb through the kind 
assistance nf .Sii Clninj L.tl, ilie Comnieiee teacher ol 
the local liigh school Pliallodi. a city of 160tX) .soui.s, 

li I ■ .is oiir ii i„ J,"- I, ecu un-. 'J'hc place pets an 
avciagc .innii.il lainl.ill of only seven inches Al twe 
places there arc ralchmcn: areas lo store rain wat'i ; 
one near a foil lliicc miles away, an I the ollici at 
Ranisar about a mile away from the town Now.idays 
a tube-well bus been eon'inieled vvliieli Inlps tins 
scanly supply. Eleelrieily is av iilable but tL- 
prohibitive charge of nine annas per unit has aff'‘clcd 
its being popular The local Jhanas can siip|ily good 
food at a moderate cost. 

We expected a high crow I of sigli scers for iliis 
rai" nhi noi’ici’on hu! were sadlv disappointed Even' 
.for 14 government meteorologists fimn Ko laikanu^ 
Poona an' Agfa, the iion-officia] visitors r.viild lie 

counted on finger lips. Indeed we were the only two, 
official or non-official, from TCP. and wcie nol 
commissioned by any. Only one Parsi gentleman came 
from Poona, and a few teachers were from the Punjab. 
A few ameteurs came from parts of Rajasthan but the 
Physic* or Mathematics professors from the three MJV. 


colleges, Jaipur, Jodhpur or Udaipur were conspicuous 
by their absence and so were the Proies.sor8 of the 
Engineering Colleges of Jodhpur and Pillani Nobody 
came from the Universities of Delhi or Agra, Punjab 
01 Rajasthan This one fact wnll show how much be¬ 
hind w-e are as compared with the rest of tlJe world 
in matters of scientific curiosity. However much may 
we tiy to take pride in Tenzing's achievement, it is 
unilenialili- iliji an e.xjiediiion sjionsoicd by New Zea¬ 
landers and noi liidi.itis conquered the Everest and 
Tuliaris eonqiietcil K-2. The Chief Minister Sri Vyas 
and Sri Raj Bahadur, th*' Rajasthani Diqmly Cominuni- 
l atiori Minister, vvck- iheic but at the ai lual moment of 
tile eeliiise ll>\ vveie iieiiliei al the oftii ial oliscrvation 
Jii.'l at llie Best llmise. noi al Rani sar the best place 
to ob'iTve from where we observed. 

Alllioiigli Solar Felijisc of ,'50ih June is now a thing 
of the pasi, and m.iiiv oi oiii leaders h.ive heard or read 
muib about this iiliinoinenon, yet a repetition of some of 
the slatements mav not be tiring 
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Fall'll Sagiir, L'daijnir 


Thai a lunar celqise is eau'.'d by the shadow of 'lit 
eailli lalliii's on lln iiionn onlv on ihe full moon days, 
and a solar eelipsc j,, jmssible onlv on a new moon day 
when the .suii. the moon and the eaith may be m a line, 
is pc-Hiaps known- to all As tlie plane along whivig 
the moon i voices lound the earllt is inclined to th" 
exient of five decrees with icspeii I,, the plane of the 
eai'h's iiiliii all lull iii'Kin nights are nol nights of a 
lunar etlipse, nor are all new moon davs of solar 
ecJipse. It is only wlien the jilane of the moon's inbit 
cuts that ol the cuith that wc get an eeliiise. ft i» 
also seen that usually two planes eui each oilri for a 
period of lime, and Usually a solai ctlipse is followed 
by a lunar eclijise or vice versa .Such was the case 
on the SOlli June for a lunar cclip'e followed the. 
solar fifteen days after. As the earth's shallow is larger, 
lunai eclip.ses arc more fieqiieni, and <irc nspally visible 
from a wider area than the solar Eclipses may be 
total or partial depending on tlie portion of the earth 
enclosed between djrect and transverse common tangents 
sa may be seen from the figure, ^ 
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The space enclosed between A and D in ihte figure same region. That probably explains why ancient Indiatl 
■will see the total eclipse and that between C and D astronomers had licld two mysterious planets Rahu and 
will see only a partial eefipH' In the eclipse of 30tli Ketu (nodes and jnternodes) responsible for eclipse 
June, the space enclosed between A and B was fairly ■which made a complete cycle over the zodiac in about 
wide from Phallodi, Jasalmcr, extending through Quetta, 18 years’ time. 
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Afpanisthan, Iian, S E 
Norway and Canada U.T’'., 
inelinled in spun- anil 1) 
earth nor lli.n of tin nioon 
shaped eilitisi*- and the '•nn 


Rii'-^ia, Poland, Sweden. 
Pun tab and Bihai weie 
INi illiei tin jialli of tin' 
ail eiiile^ bill air oxal¬ 
ic not at tile eenite of 


the ijiath of the eailli noi i*- tlic eailli at the eenlie 
of the path of tlie moon 'I'he point vxheie the eaitli 
is at tlie grealc'-l di''iaine lioni ibe .siin, ic. when llie 
sun aii)ieuis suialle'-l, i^ lallid aplielion, tin- op|io'ite 
is the jieiltelion Tlii ioiie^ponding two iio''itions lor 
the moon are apogee and peregee. W lien (he ,-un is 
at tile jiei 111 lion it i- likely that the (one of double 
tangent or unihia in ea.se of an eelijise max leriniiiale 
befoie leiiehine the eailli and no place eiipivs a tolal 
eclipse. If an eelip.-e oeruis when the moon is at ils 
apogei', I he iipiiaiinl si/e of ihe moon In'ina smaller, 
chaiiees are that in the event of an eelipsi taking place 
the umbra will jeeio.ss iii-eli and lonn an annular 

erli]>se as vxas the i ase on ihe 21st August ]'),'>,■>. ■xxhen 
an annular eeliiise, or sun ajipeaiing as a narioxx iiiig 
round the moon was visible liom S Biirnia and East 

Coast of India 

It may seem strange that though the iitiie ol noiihirii 
summer may hriiig the sim directly oveiliead of the 

I northern hcnii.<iihere, yet it is at aphelion and the sun is 
apparendy smaller, tha, is why this total eclipse was 

visible from a bife aiea 'J'o'tal ellipses may occur onec 
in two or three years visible from some part or other 
of tho world, yet it is generally seen that it takes 
years and ten days for an eclipse, to be visible, total 
M_p»rtitl, ax tbs same time and approximately o/er the 


Coming to the question of ancient 
astionoiiiei^ ime cannot belli admiring 
the ueiinuiy ol 'the foimulac they 

haxe dexi'i'd vxilh ol)--i'i x at ions made 
xxilhoiil any modi in prei ismn iiisliu- 
iiienls Tin sc liiiiniilae aie .so .siinjile 
that xvilh lh■'ll In Ip aiij hodv can pre- 

|Mii III alniaiiai oi a Jniilri and pre- 

dot (ilip'is iiioiiliis ahead In this 

pai'Inulai i a^e a Beii'aali almanac 

jiuhlislii d lioai t.akull.i predielcd the 
exalt liine. duuilion and place, from 
viIll'll' ii xviil hi visilile in India as 
euiix as in .laiuian It jiiedieied that 
II xxonid he xi.ihle lioni Phallodi for 
,)2 .einods Foiiias|. lunii goveinincnt 
souiies aiipeari'il tnuch later, and they 
all 111 Id llial It xxould he xi-.dile for 31 
seioiid. Mti'i ihf ellipse however 

they sj,,l iljji II xi'ihle for 68 

seionds las incntioiied in ihe Pioi.'ce/ dale,I July 1, and 
III odier paiii'is nil lulling Suciki and Ciillurc, July 
Id.')I, page 3) Three ol Us who oh'Cixed the ellipse 
look sp,.( lal caie lo i lieek our lii'ie xxilli oiii wall lies, 
and all of us ague ilia' tlie ei/i/i.sc iiiu I'lx/d/r Jitun 
1‘lialUuIi twluilevei may lx ihe eonih'ion al Ja-almire 
xxe 1 aiiiiol sax. aii'l u hesoh the jnniil aho as siieiiti.ti 
weie a]s(i at Phallodi) lor do .vci (/iii/v, ihus piovina that 
the predii lions of aliiianat vxeie moie aciuiale than 
eilficr the earlier jiiediiUoii eit lalei aiiiiouiica inenls oi 
these .sLienlists of ouis. Offuial .lalenieiil puhhshi'd 
after the eeliiisn had anolhei griiss iiiaecuiacy. It vxas 
]irocl.aimeil ihiough olliiial ageneie.s ni the press in- 
< luding the inlormalioii imhiished in the Pioneer and 
other papi'is that Corona was visihle fioni Phallodi. I 
dare say the jieison making the annouiieemeni was not 
only not an eye-xxiine.s l,, the si cue hut ]. also innoccne 
of eonimon optical piineiides The totahly ol the 
eclipse -vxas ovci sexen niinules hefotc the sun set at 
I'hallodi; at that low ullilude the sun o*. normal days 
Itioks red for the light coining fiimi the selling sun. 
pa.sse-s through a wider thickness of ihe atmosphere and 
all ra\s of waveletig'lfis longer than red or orange are 
absorbed. How can ll>a fami light of the corona which 
emils a gieen light he visible? Science and. Culture o} 
July is however right when it says : 

‘‘Owing to the low angle of the sun near the 
horizon at the sunsel time, and due to long optical 
path of the ray.s through the hazy lower atmosphere, 
the corona was not visible nor photographed (was 
it only announced for consumption of the uninitiated 
Dublic that it was visible ? f. 
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There is one more thing in this connection that I 
must mention of Phallodi; although astronomers of ancient 
India bad been so accurate, the astrologers it seems 
played havoc with astronomical phenomena. An eclipse 
was not only held to be the action of a demon Rahu 
but to see it was considered inauspicious in some circles. 
In this particular instance, it seems some astrologers of 
Rajasthan had branded it rather inau'-pieious to sec 
Consequently though we took all these j)ains to sw ilii'", 
bc.ng llie clian( e id a lileiiiiie. ilie iieo|de of F'hallodi 
to whom ihi'' r.iie opjiortunily wai- offered lot nothing 
were no| enllmstahlie So much .‘-o we found some men 
including teachers of tli' .school who were out for a 
siroll uetually turned away and went home hdore tite 
eclipse started le.si some evil might helall them, so 
great js the power of .--upeisiitiori in our Ian I 

f {.OlsKAN MOube • 

i tiy H 



T.okni.iii .Niwas Guest lliejse, lidaipur 
At Phallodi we nolii ed one more thing that needs 
be told. After sunset then; is always the twilight 
caused by the leliaeled rays ol the sun from lower 
altitudes ii gels darkei as liie sun sinks lower and 

lower. At Phallodi on the 3()lli .lune the otijMi.site was 
ob.served, for .sonic (line the twilight grew blighter and 
darker. A moinenl’s lefleetion will ex|ilain why this 
was the ease. I ha\e mentioned that the sunset 
occurred seven minutes after the lolalitv ceased, the sun 
was still in the process of clearing itself out and lienee 
every moment more light was being sent. Tlis foi 
some time counteracted against the effect of the snn 
sinking to low altitudes, and hence moic light was 
available for a period, ultimately of eouise the effect of 
sinking down was more aiipareni, and the sun sank so 
low that it grew daik 

* * * . 

We entrained fiom Phallodi at li.ijf an hour past 
midniaht and reached .lodhpur at seven in the nioining 
We went to the same Dharamsala, and having our hath 
IId>'(iui The Main at lO-.H) and took 
US to Marwar Junction at halt past one Fiom there we 
got the Udaipur train at 2 40 PM In the latter 
train up to Phiihid the journey was through the plain 
section, but at that station the engines were reversed 
and the line was seen rising up through a landscape 


whose picturesque memory will surely impiess a traveller. 
I'he steep hills on one side, deep precipice on the other 
with soothing verdure in contrast with Uie buiun scuhland 
of Rajasthan which greeted our eyes so long, was 
indeed charming. The entire panorama captivates one 
whose artistic tastes have not, been totally dullea by the 
monotonous humdrum of city life. 

There is another thing that add.s to this grandeur. 
Perhaps every spur and every pass jn lllis region has its 
own tale to lell, for it was on these liills thal Rana 
I'latap feiiglil tor lii' Ireedom vi'ldini; to the great 

Moghul his doiiiinion'<, mi h hv inch, after hitler struggles 
and in the iniiKt of piivalion- and 'uffeiuig-, and yet 
helif hjs head liiglt and creel as one of tlu.se very peaks 
llial lilavi' the sloriii ! For seventeen yiai' Hum 1576 
I'll 111' d'-illi III 1 ) s’) hi hai'.'lu liiavelv an' the .'Irugale 
was earned by his son Amar .Singh tdl ITl'i, when me 
eiieumstances foieed .Aniai to ueei p; a lieaty wliielj was 
more lionouralde itiaii that off'led h ;le Mo-liuF to 
the aieal housi s ol jo' M .ivv.ii i-e ih • K-ioa 

was exeiiijvted fio’ii jicisonal allend.iliei at tin- .Mogliui 

court an I no iiijiIiuL'i alliance vva- loici ! upon the 

house of Mewar. 

Goiaiii filial is a si.itmii five nnli ^ fjoiii Pliidad, it 
I 11 line k' a daiig'’o,;' lor I .iiid lire railwav Jine .spens 
tb‘ gati 111 tween two ri.lgc'. by a li’ idg ■ whicli is both 
c'urvecl and inclined ; it takes oner's breath away, as the 
train slowly eiossis ji, Tlieie are two similar bridges 
of this lypie further on A temjije siiualed on one ol 
the high pieaks c'omniands a niacnilic imiI view Peihaps 
m the clays of Kana Praiap tin patiiolie jirn st m charge, 
of this tc'inpde had dual duties 1,, iieiloim, foi he was 

not only attending to the deitv, hut .icled as the 
sentinel, and warned tile airival of ineoiiiing liordes by 
a sharp blow of eonc li vvhieh would lesoun I through 

tin vailevs 


^ACVlCvvi F«l»«/vCMir*R«,Fo*iroFPt#n*f5 !' 
C»«if>Sirs. oti 

!•{ AiLAUeoM |3o3j PMalo dy M MPAtfKMytc 




V i( u ci ii'l.iiii' ii an • t'lMa I'olt. 

Kiimbhai Ghat, the next siaijou )s iln- liigliPsI, being 
at. an altitude of 2712 leei Oveilooking the .station ancf 
on a .spur at an altitude of .'Fg)!; luet, .'lands ilu win 
of iiie Kumhlial Gai li oi Kanialmir lori built by Rana 
Kumbha, the most glorious of the RaiUs of Chitore, who 

ruled from 1433 fo 146B A.D. It the rucks could tell 
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their stories, they would enlighten us with many intfiresting 
events which we know only imperfectly so far. 

It was here that Udai Singh a boy of 15 (not a 
mere baby as the poem.s about Panna seem to convey) 
took refuge after a plot to kill him by Banabii Singh, the 
usurper, was foiled by the heroic saciifice of his footer 
mother, Panna, who ‘•ubstituted hci own son, and thus 
preserved the lineage of Rana Sanga It was at 



Rain Mah.il (J',idiiillii J’aldu), L'liilui Tuii 


Kumbhal Garb that htlai Siiijli wa.'' assuitd of the 

su|i])oit ol the Cliamldit (Its, an ! willi then help ovci- 

llncw Banabir. 'J'hc lort olfind .-iKllei to Udai !5ingli 
again in 15()7 when GliiloJc wa.'' iinaileil l>y Akiui, and 
though he cstahlislicd a nioic setuu lajutal at I daipui, 
yet for all intents aiul [)Uijiose~, kaiidihal Gaih was 
hi.s 111 adiiuai li 1 ^ till I.57I a' slated lis llie lioto'ian 
Gauiishanker ()|lia m his ha Iiihas (\ol II, 

733). Then again aliii llaldi (..hat, Raiia Pialap made 
Kumbhal Gaih bis headiiuailei^ :ijl ii was sioimed by Man 
Singh after a still leaistaiue a yeai altei a' simid 
by Kajpuiaita (ruzcUai (\ol. 11 \) . Whelhei this 

lort was ag.nn leionied b\ Kao.i Pialaji is not (irliiii. 
Some ehronielcrs say thtil it was heie that .\iu,ii Singh 
had to decide whether the laiik of )iie-emiiieii<’L to 
lead the army would leiiiaiii with the (■liaiiiliiii'uis. wlio-e 
ancestor dhiinda hud lelinquished the ilaim on the thioiie, 
and the Shalclan’fit.-r. the descendaiils of Shakla, the 
brother of Piataji Amai dei nled that wbosoi'vei would 

eupluie till loll wool I iii'l |>i e-i mim m e The (UiainlaiiaJa 

tiied to .scab' through the walls and the Sha/iiaiial.s tried to 
storm the main gales baiienng it with fighting elejibants. 
Tliis-was not an easy task, for the doois had sjiikes 
and the elephants weie lighting shy, llallu, the third 
son of Shaktn. in order to maintain the family honoui 
did what Arnold Winklereid did in Switzerland, namely, 
to stand against the gale and allow the elephants a 
^human eusliion against tiie .sjnkes while he him.sell 

perished No less was the heioisni of llie (.handawatt,, foi 
JaU'iiigh, ilieir leader was injured, and asked his friends 
to (hop off Ins liead and llnow ii aeross the walls so 
that the glory of the fiist head reoclting the fort may 
remain with the Chandauiats. The hefoism of bulb thus 


vies with one another and though historians like 
Gaurishanker Ojha say that this happened at Untala 
(page 788), yet the authenticity of the sjory is not 
denied and the rival claims of valour for a great causa 
will remain ever brilliant no matter whether it was 
enacted at Untala or Kumbhal Gaih. 

Near Kumbhal Carh the railway passes through two 
tunnels where the scenery is bewitching. Four miles 
from Kumbhal Garh the railway passes near the foot 
ol a spur on winch stands the fort of Deogarh, the 
early lieadquarlers (d the Chiiiulawiiis, though the Ghanda- 
wats later held Bedonore and jieihaji.s Kumbhal Garb 
dfso 'Jill sderifiie ol ('liundj, the ioiindei of ihe gioup, 
iis'-mhles thill of Bhisiiia for he i( lin(|uishe(l the claim, 
on the thtoiic so that Ills lather could marry the 
Marwar Princess and tlie son thiough that wedlock 
would eiaim tlic thione Like that of Blnsma. till' fatliei of 
1 oursc did not ilescive the saenfii e, hut the glojy of 
the son was not tarnished by this Tliough Chuiula did 
not remain a bachelor like Dhisma, yet he leniaitngf a 
giuidian to his infant liiollier Mnkul and foiled the 
ii< ^igiis ol liie (all ula ling Ka'ihori gramirjlhei, Ran- 
mall and liis .son .lodlia. It was Ins acts that forced 
.lodha to establish a new cajnlal at .Jodhpur a' his old 
capilaJ ManJorc was captured by Cliunda Putta, a 
(.liaiidaw.il, di fended the fort of Ghi'orc. when Udai 
‘"•.luh ,'liaii toned il ailei Aktiai's invasion and died 
figlilmg l| was (diandwal, the .salumhra Sirdar, who 
settled the succession of Rana Praiap dip eldest, against 
the unworthy Jaimu] whom ' Udai had noimnated. A.s 
loi .Jail Singli v.iloiii iiieiiimn has alieady lieeii made, 
in eonneclion with Kumhiial Garli. 



Nliialiai.s Temple, C’hitOl i'oit 


The nett impoitant .sia'tion is Sardargarh, a hill 
fort 24 miles away and after going 27 miles further we 
came to Nalhdwaia. Eleven miles away fiom tbia rail¬ 
way hne.s lies the famous Ilaldighat where in June 1576 
Pratap Singh fought the Moghul army so bravely. Al¬ 
most every house at lldaipur shows the Rana on horseback 
in the act of throwing a spear at Mansingh Ilistoriana 
however doubt whether such a dual was ever fought. 
'I'hey also decry the story of the complete annihilation 
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of the Rajput anny, for according to Ojha (Vol. II, p, 
1756) the Moghul army remained a virtual prisoner at 
Gogiinda (Ilaldiiihat) fearing Pralap’s counter-attack. 
So whether Pratap, retiring all alone was chased by a 
Khorasani and a Multani whom his di'^gruntlcd brother 
Shakta, who is supposed to have joined the Moahuls and 
who was reronverlcd seeing Partap's valour at Haldi- 
Ghat, killed, is a story which .seems doubtful. Tlicre is how¬ 
ever no doubt that during or after the battle Piafap lost 
his favourite gray hoise Ghailak. for one ran see the 
cenotajdi 1 1 tins onlv a mile awtn fiom II.il ighat 

Kuoi/3H-’i Tow.i,«OFV.cPvOy 



'Jewel ol Vicloiy. Ciljloic Foil 

Ten, miles fioiii Nallidwara i.oines Ma\-*li fioiii where 
one can eiiaiige lor Chilore it was at IVlavali that 
Udai Singh killed the usurpei Buiibir in 1S37 and le- 
covered his father's tluone. 

Dehari is the Iasi station befoie Udaipur. The 
railway pas.ses through a tunnel and near it lies the 
I’anious. jtass wheie Raj Singli, 'ihe grandson of Aniar 
£ingh, successfully resisted the Moghul army, when 
Aurangzeb came to punish him ior his protest against 
the imposition of Jazia, and for giving asylum to the 
JRathore prince Ajit Singh. It seems that at thi.s pass the 
Moghul array was allowed to enter, and then its passage 
was blocked, rendering it immobile. Perhaps Rajsingli 
had the advantage of the advice of the Rathorc chiefs. 
Gopinath and Durga Das, who due to the associat .on of the 
hoii.se of the Marwar with the Afoghuls had learn! how 
slow-moving and unwieldy the Moghul \rmv had become 
Ojha relies on the ai'count given by the Muslim chroniclers 
that the Imperial Army was allowed to enter Udai/mr, but 
by the very fact that there js no sign of a ravage of the 
royal fort there, it appears that if this were the 
fact, (uch permistion was given after the subdued army 


had signed a treaty and not before, Tbie very fact that 
the subsequent treaty signed by Aurangzeb in 1681 
relieves the house of Mewar from sending even a 
representati VC and a token forre at the Moghul court 
thus making Raisingh virtually independent, shows that 
the issue of the encounter was favouiable to the Raiputs. 

Anyway we reached Udaipur at 9-30 P.M. and 
went to the city two nuh's away an 1 look up our 
lodgings at Ihe Failie .Meinoiial Dharamsdla. which is 
the .Slate le-t house There were no single rooms of 
Re ]|f-I a day atailaldc,, -o we chose a suite of rooms 

at Rs ,H (ler d.iv 

* » * * 

The next morning we busied ourselves in seeing 
this charming filr Tin- streets aie boweter narrower 
than llio e of .laipiir or e\en .lodhpur an 1 look less 
rlean ATosi of them are paud with stoneslabs. 
Jagadhfish temple is an old sitmture and near it stand.? 

the loll the alio,|e ol tin- Raiia' o'i!\ the outer maha^ 
of whieh we wore allowed to see. for the other half 
houses the Zfinrnii \eai the ]ialaei stands lhi‘ Fikalinga 
fort wliiih was huili to guard it I'nlike the palaces 
at .laiiinr or Iodli|eii 1 d.npiir icilaei is a real fort. 
Entering through a 'eiiiple spe of Gane.sh. wv reached 
Maytir Cliak where heaulifiillv tarved peacock images 
each with a fioslnre shshlly difTnent from tile other 
(.111 he seen and the eidieiri'd sioni - Willi whieh these 
I't lio-.i I imagt hue Inin in.'i'e i- -niiplv maivelhius. 
s.iina (liipiar ion ain- an i r’lbo-ed f k i made of gold of 
the Sun god fiom whom the house of Mewar elainis direct 
descent On holh sides of the Siirya image are images 
of attendant females wiaiinc whieh lliongli made 

of eoloiired stone aiipe.ir as if they had been made OUt 
of delicate silk Amar Niw.is i- a portion liiilit by Rana 



J'lil.'inil Ihaiwaza. ratehi'iii S.l.ii 

Amar Singh Behind the fort lies the pietuiesque 
Pichola Lake on which on an island stands the beautiful* 
palaie of Jauiliwas slaile.l In Kaian S'Ugh sou of .Amar 
singli, but completed by .laeat .‘singli Rajimiana (razcTecr 
says that the palace granted asylum to Prince Khunum 
later known as Shah .lalian when he had unsuccessfully 
rebelled against hft father. Jagmandir is a temple built 
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on another island on this lake. The two islands together 
with Gangore Ghat make a siglit wiiich if. too beautiful 
to be described in words Oveilooking the lake on the 
o^her side stand.- the .-iti.d] lor jan Gajli on a sjiui 
no less beautiful. 








Toiiib of ^Jllm Cliisli, Fatelipui Sikri 

Goiniiia tIovMi lioJii llie lodv loil wi; entered the 
e.odiii ^11) imtii.lina lie- iiioi ilciij/'-'I .ituc.uf' 
of tlie SuniniiT l*alaie wlieic the b'a'.uiiul fuinituii and 
J’ele,1.111 < n'-L'Ia'-^ In ad-li j; - ^lainl in a- tin al .1 eonlKi-l 
With the liaidslnps and inuaiioiis of Kana Pialap as 
some of the dignified and iioinpous [lalaei- ol iiiodim 
inheritors of Gandliiii's saeiiliee do nillj tin simple liul 
of Se\a (iiain 01 lilianai (iolonj lioin wtnu tlie Father 
ol the i\jlion I allied 111111 . 1 -- I'leidom 

On the right i- tlie zoo and the niusciin 'I lio-igU 
Riina Pialaii n-fused to how Ih-Iok Akh.n tin Gieat, 
51-1 Jiis de--( I Iiil.inl- did II0I. ll sei in'-, lie-ilaie to how 
before (he image ol a lliiiisli (pieen \iLloiia in whose 
memorial the museiim was luiill and whose statue 
rather than that of Rana Knnildia or Sanga, Rana 

Pialap or Raisiiigh oeenpies a jilaee ol lionoui Neither 
.the zoo nor the museum lias any S|)eeiu] attractions, 
except tliat the laitc'i lias some stone nlics and a swoid 
supfKised to be tliat of Rana Sanga. 

About a mile away stands the ealchiiient aiea 
of Swaroop Sagar and then comes Fateh Sagar, over¬ 

looking which stands the guest house ol the Ranas, 
Lokman Niwns 

About a mile and a half away from the Fateh Sagar 
stands the Leautful garden Sahelion ke Bag with its 

beautiful fountains and near it is the Teachers Training 
Cidlege, Vidva Bliaviaii The IVI.A Coll ege is howevei 
on the way to the station Unlike other cajiitals of 
Rajasthan f'daipui i-- on a hill 2300 ft‘et and erijoys an 
annual rainfall of about -W) inches. It is no wonder 

therefore tliat erops like padft'v ot -iigat-rane grow here 

We left Udaipur at 6 PM. n was yet daylight 
we eoiild see lldai Sagar, a liig i ateliment area, built 
iiy Udai Singh ne.ir Debari. Through Mavali we went to 
Cliilore whieh we reached at half jiast ten. The Jain 
DhgHtnisala at Cliitorc allows non-Jain's also but charge* 


a deposit of jEls. 5 and a daily hire of annaa ten. It 
is however not so comfortable, rooms being totally 
unfurnished. For bath one has to draw wafer for him- 
self from a well. 

Overlooking the whole area of Chitoiegarh slandsi 
the massive fort of Cliitorc, which is by far the most 
impoi'tant single place which no traveller to Rajasthan 
should miss. W^c look a tonga drawn by two horses and 
went to the fort situated at a distance of 2J miles from 
Chitoregarh station. WV erossi'd the Gambhira river and 
passing through the village situated at llie foothill, 
climbed up the sjiur 508 feel liigh from tlic base and 
about IStJO feet lugji from the sea level. The fort is 
really a walled city 3} iiijlcs long, over a mile broad, 
and the walls round it nuasure 12 miles The spur is 
an jsohilcd one 'I'lic Araiallis of .Mewar is in the western 
side of the railway line while Clnlore is in ilJc east, 

Bappa Rao conquered the foil from one Man Singh 
in 7.18 \ I) and made ii the eapilal of IMewar Alaiiddin 
iinaded and saiked it in 1303 A_D According to f<dk- 
loTc, Aluuddm first invaded it 12 years ago and the 
cause of his invasion was the Ix-auiy of Padmini, the 
wile of Rcieni Bhiiii .Singh He succeeded by treachery 
'll imprison Bliim Singh but I’admini by a clever ruse 
assisted by Gora and Badal released the regent. 
Alauddin retired only to find anotlier chance. Twelve 
years later Alauddin invaded again when Luxman Singh 
was luhng The hatilc la.ccd in iwfj an.l one by one elcveni 



I’olial Malial, Fatchpur Sikri 
of the twelve sons of Luxman Singh as well as the p«tni' 
liiniself laid to saerifiee and at last as the men went for 
a fatal last attack, Padmini with 1700 female inmates 
died in liineral jiyre called Johar. Col. Todd seems to 
rely on this story which jiresc-nt-duy historians like 
Gauri Shanker Ojha discredit. On the face of it the 
story seems absurd. While 12 years ago Luxman Singh 
was yet a minor, within 12 years be was old enough 
to be the father of twelve adult sons, one of whom 
at least was married for otherwise we cannot establish 
the claim of Hamir to the throne. The place which 
the guides show as the site of commiting Johar is a 
narrow' tunnel wliieli eunnoi hold 1700 people. Ojha 
traces the origin of this legend to the poem written by 
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Malik Mohammad Jaisi on or about 1540 A.D. nearly 
two and half centuries later. He relies on an inscription 
at Kumbha! Gurh which thouRh describing Padmini as 
a lady of exquisite beauty also describes her as the wife 
of tho ruling Rana whose name was Ratan Singh 
Alauddin invaded only once and during this invasion 
Ratan Singh died and Padmini bebamc a sutti, 
■ h li ’■ ai Sama hi'-war, and the invasion lasted for 
a few days after his death when Luxman Singh a chief 
died with his sons. The story of Johar was probub’y 
true, only the number was less than 1700 and Padmini 
could not be there for .she had died a few days earlier. 
The eontempoiary Muslim historian Amir Khusru also 
mentions of a single invasion of Cbitoie. 

Whether tl'>‘ Padmini ejiisode is true or a myth, we 
can at l< ii-'l iikI'ji' tl foi lt•^ lit Tar^’ and aesthetic value 
That the story has a charm of its own is undeniable 
Incideiil.s of a similar bloody struggle aie not uneo'iinion 
in hi.slory One is reminded of the giim stiugglc for 
Helen of Troy, the fall of Mark Antony for Cleopatra 
or even the death of .Slier Afghan the first husband of 
Nur Jahan; in whiclJ whatever some may say a|)|)arent 
complieity of Jahangir cannot be denied But can these, 
characters claim the superb grace and jiurity of 
Padmini ? Helen was originally the wife of Menelams, 
the king of Lacedaemon ; but she elojied with Paris 
of Troy. After the Tiojan war she again lived with 
Mi-nelaiis 'iliiis sJiowiiV lier ineonsisieni y to both hei 
husbands. As for Cleo^lra’s eonsisteiiev the h-^ sji,l 
the better. Nur Jahan had her early episode with Selim 
which caused Akhar to force her marriage with Slier 
Afghan wlioni Jahangir was susfvcted to have got 
murdered. Coming hack to Agra it took Nur Jahan 
only six y'cars to forget her husband, and thencefor¬ 
ward she was deep in her intrigues to increase her 
hold on the household of her second husband Contrasted 
with this the .story of Padmini gives an aroma of grace 
wlih.h is worthy of a true daughter of the land that 
has produced Sita or Savitri ! 

Perhaps leaving the authenticity of this story, wc 
mav look into the e.iusc» of the fall of Chitorc, the tort 
indeed was invulnerable for an attack along steep hills 
in tho days when cannon was either unknown or too 
■weak to smash a rampart. An invader encamping along 
foothills would cut off any water supply from the 
Gambhira river no doubt; but Chitore we saw had five 
catchment tanks, Gaumukhi, Hati Kund, Kattan ban, 
Ghoraghat and Suraj Kund which in the months of July 
and August (according to Amir Khusru Allauddin 
conquered Chitorc on the 26fh of August 1.303 when the 
dates of Hijra are corrected with English e.alendar) 
these were full. But perhaps we were, overlook ng the 
question of food shorlage. The supply from ih( areas 
of the Aravalli wa.s cut off, and though there wa*- some 
scope of cultivation, within the fort it was not enough 
and after all when invasion was going on ali the 
cultivators must have joined as defenders, leaving the 
little cultivation that was posaiblel. Food shertage 


thus seems to be the plausible reason why at the end 
the Rajputs adopted suicidal tactics. Gauri Shanker 
Ojha while silent about the firsit invasion gives shonage 
of food as the reason why Chitore fell during the 
third seige of Akhar in I'Sfi? A. D. 

’Hie devastation caused by the plunder and mass 
destruction of Alauddin is apparent from various ruins 
including the three-sloried Rani Mahal, the abode of 
Padmini, which was later repaired by Kumbha only to 
he saeked again by Bahadur Shah in 1535 From this 
passage an underground tunnel goes toward^ Gaumuk'ii 
and it wa*- within this tunnel that Rajput ladies 
jiirfoimid Johar At Caiimuklii water tinkles through 
a spnnii whos- heail was made to icsioi)],|,. [),a( ^f g 
low’s head. The other end of the tunnel leads to a room 
siluaP’d at the end ol liie edge of the tank, and on 
the walls of tin room on' can find a jil.iqiie image of 
r 'adieiiii w'loeh lias in i n [lerhaps a la'ei addition after 
I lie invasions, 

P^VC^v-StCo-UCT. 





I'anch Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri 


Neai ihr gate of Chitore stands S'traj .Mandir, the 
leiiiph of Rana Saiiira which jvas built by Rana Sanga. 
It i.s not far from the seventh of the seven gales, P'adam 
Pol, Bhairon Pol Hunmnan Pol, Ganesh Pol Jothla Pol, 
Lachman Pol, and Ram Pol 

Near Bhairon P'ld stands the monument of Jairaal 
and Kallu Rathore. Jai Mai was in charge of the 
defence oi Chitore jointly with Patta Chunda when 
Akhar invaded it in 1567. The invasion lasted for five 
months from Oct. 1567 to Feb. 1568. when at last 
shortage of food made the Raiputs order a Johar for the 
woman-folk and a suicidal attack on the enemv by the 
males Jai Mai wa* wounded, hut he was borne oni 
the shoulders of Kalla and both died fighting. Patta 
was hurled by the trunk of one ol Akli.vi's fighting 

elephants and smashed His mriiioi ial stands at Ram 
Pol. Hoilorians irieniion iIkii whai lo s|i< ak of .Mauddin 
or Bahadur Shah even Akhar oiderd a mass massacre 
of the few inhabilanis loiind alive !* A few yards ^rom 
Rair Pol to the east is the siij of Pataleswar and near 

it one can see big guns said to have been used by 

Rana Sanga, tvrd of them were 12 feet long. A Jain 
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temple of Shantl Nath i» near it, and it was destroyed 
by Bahadur Shah who spared the structure but destroyed 
every image inclutlinp ilie carMiigs on llie walls In 
front of this temple .Siam's ilie palace built on the site 
of an ancient rum of a jialaec ul Rana Sanga. This 
was consli'teled bv Rana Fatlieh Singb and new houses 
the Raiasiban Mdilaiy Police Tvainina: College. Padinini 
Mahal 01 Rani IMalial, mc have mentioned bclore. stands 
on its west about a furlong off. and near the palace is 
tlie granaiv nlieie lood wa*- ‘•toted Paiina .Malial is 
a palace ‘•itiiatcd m the Soli li of Rani Mahal tvheie 
evidently the voting luinces sia\ed It was Ihmc m oulcr 
to sa\e I’d II Singh fiom tin wialh of the ii‘'iiTj)er 
Bnnalilr that Patina Rai 'In foster niolbi.i, s.ictifiecd her 
own son Kaian, 

CNtWAM. vMvS #'r “''•‘•‘i'of’-*- 

Phetotjj N h 

i 





Ih u .1111 KJui.-. I’.ili hjiui Silu'i 


A fuilong and a hall to the south-east stands 
anotln'i big .bon li iiiph <le-.|ioied by Alauddin but 
leeeiitly rcsloicd b> the .l.un-- ol Ahiiicdabad 

Mii.i llai lciii|dc ‘lands in Itoiil ol the second 
Jain liiiiplc. and i'- iii its «e.-i lolklou jdac-cs her 
as the \mIc ol U.iiia Kiiiiiblia. llic most illustrious of 
the Ran.Is ol (..tnioic tl..uii.lci ol Kuinbhal Garb), 
whose ib'iolion to \ isliiiu so annoyed her husband that 
she was oulcicd to dunk jioison which had no effect 
on hei Evidentb she was allowed to have her own way 
and went to Muttra leaving her husband. Ilisloiians 
like 0)ba luive liowever a difleieiit sloiy to teR. Mira 
Bai, tbe\ sav. was lioin in J ld8. lull tbnly yeai.s allei 
Kumblia's dealh She was tbe daughter of the fourth son 
of Rathore Kao Piida and lost her mother in infancy 
Thereupon she was liiought up by her grandfallicr 
who was a staunch \'aishiiava In l.'ilj she was married 
to Bhoja, the thud son ol Rana Sanga. Her married 
life seems to liave been short and uneventful for she 
lost liei liii-hand somewheie between LSIK and 1523 
Thcreniion slie storied living Jike a \ aili.snava cU’Votee in 
a house wlieie kali. Siiuti mid >liiva were woishipped. 
This naturally caused frieiion hut somehow' or other 
Rana Sanga and his eldest son Raina tolerated her 
But after Ratna's death when Vikrama became the Rana 
troubles started. It was Mkrama, ber brother-in-law, 


who tried to ptqson her but she was saved. Thereupon 
to avoid friction Mira was taken, by her uncle Maldeva. 
When Maldeva died Mira Bai went on a pilgrimage 
which included Muttra and Vrindavan and ultimately 

she died in Dwarka in 1545 A.D. Mira Bai stands unique 
in her devotion to her deity in spite of persecution and 
her pocm.s show' a rare poetic gift in an age when 
jioetry was eoiisidc'i ed almost a man's monopoly and 
was alniosl li..nncd to ladies in household. The tem¬ 
ple of M i'a Pun. though shorn much of its brilliance 
due III devastations by Bahadur Shah is worth a visit. 
Pcihaps the assoeii'lioii of Miia Baj with Rana Kumba 
was caii'-cil by two reason-- First was the existence 
of Jala .Shanker Temiilc hiiill by Rana Kumliha winch 
stands neiii Mini Rai's lenijile. anil the seeonti was the 
fael, that Rana Kiiniiilia was not only a gieal general 

and an aTi-hileel. hut was a patron of ail and a 
poet hiniself It was luil'tral for a later chionieler to 
a.ssoeiate a female jioi't in tlie dvnaslv wilh this Rana 
who was himself a jiot't Kiiinhha. aieoiding to R/ijiis- 
iluin-kf-IhJ (IS lis Ojhd (\ ol 11. jiuge 5:'58) has left an 
aeeoiinl of I hr- names of his wives vvhich include Kum- 
hhal Devi <from whom Kuiiihhal Carli aiiparently got 
its name) and Apurvti Dev: hut not of Mira Bai Of 
the aieliiteeliiral gifis of Ku’lllilia one mav see the three 
gale-. Ilnii'inian Pol. Hhaiton Pol ami Ram Pol liiiilt 

by him, hut by far the greatest is his Tower of Virtory 

122 feet high built in 1.548 to cj,4nnieinoiale his victory 
o) Malvv.' 1l IS a nine-sioriv.l sirueliiie containina 
157 siefi.s On dllciiia'Ie stones one may find either a 
shrine oi a parapet meant fot rest. The fine earvings 
diul images were all deslioved hv Bahadiii Shah of Guz- 

lat during the second seige of Chitore in 1.5.'i7 AD 
This tower is peihajis the mo-,t pioniinent landmark 
ol Chiloie fort, being visible fiorn miles away. ’I'hcre 
is another tower said to lie liiiill by Jains some half a 
mile to the north-easi, but it is smaller and is 
not 11101 e tliun 80 feel high 

To the west of the tower stands the Samadhiswar 
Temjile where dead bodies were brought before 
cremation. The three images of Shiva, Chandi and 
Paivati were disfiguicd by Allauddin. but were restored 
by Kumbha only to be disfigured again by Bahadur Shah. 
'I hev have leeently lieen restoied in 1940 Perhaps in 
the cremation ground near it, the body of Padmini was 
rc.nsurned to ashes m the funeral pyre of her husband, 
who it seems was Rana Ratan Singh rather than regent 
Bilim Singh 

Caumukhi tank which we have described earlier is 
situated near lliis place The beautiful and secluded 
catchment gets its water supply from an underground 
spring which is made to resemble a cow's face. It is 
now used as a butliing filaec for pilgrims. The surplus 
water rums down through three narrow pipes so 
eonatrueted that not a single one was large enough to 
admit any human being from the enemy camp to come 
and take the fort by surprise. 

From Gaumukhi one baa to paa» through three 
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catchment ateas, Hathi Kund, Kattan Ban. and Ghora 
Ghat to see the place of Ministers, which is known as 
Jai Mai’s Place. Perhaps the last defender of Chitore 
lived here. It ia said that Akbar so admired the 
bravery of Jai Mai that he made a stone image of the 
warrior and kept it in front of Delhi Fort. Whether 
this was done to honour his brave enemy who died 
fighting, or just to humiliate his memory it is 
doubtful. It seems Akbar did not spare his last abode 
and built minarets to prove that he wanted to turn it 
into a mosque. 

From Jaimal'.s palace overlooking the Ghoiaghat 
eateiim '111 in its oiu* has to go furtiier soiiri: to 

reach the temple of Kali or Chitorei^hwari whom the 
.soldh'is wor.shiii[M(l lie-lore going lo wai ll s.anils lo 
the west of llie last calchnirnt area, Siirya kund. The 
original deity had been disfigured at least iwiec. if not 
'thine, and wh,;l wc si,, now is the new image less ilian a 
century old. The last hiiilding in the exlienu south is 
lilt- giie-t hoii'i huill iMcntly lor m^iIois !?(» this is 
Chiloie, the- (flor\ of Ratusihan. 

We left Chitore at about two in the atternoou 
lor A]uieie On tin- way we jiassed the station of 
Hamir Curb 21 miles from Chitore At a distance 
we saw the lort winch Ilamir made the headquarters 
of the Mewar army while planning an attack on the 
inipjiet Mdhlcv whom .Mlauddm jilaced on the fort of 
I'hilf.ie aUi t Ills jnva^^n in TiO.'l. We reaelied Ajiiiere 
at about seven iB the t^ening The town is the head¬ 
quarters of a C. Grade State We found mil lodging 
in the Edw.iid Menioiial Ilhaiinsald, wliieh is really a 
rest house where a first class suite of looms is available 
on a charge of R.s. 2 for one jierson and annas twelve 
foi eveiv additional person 

Early in the next morning we left for Pu.slikar 
sen’ll niile.s away 'I'lieie aie no eomnion means of 
conveyance be.sicles ekka oi lonpa Tlie bus lakes six 
annus. while eiglil-sealei 'J'axis' which are really 
pickups lake onh eigh' annas. The latter is much 

more i oaTortalilc 'i'lie rou.e to f'ushkai passes through 
a hill in whieli one has lo (limb up and then eliiiib 
down. .Some of tlic huir-]iin bends are lather .sharp 
and the speed with wdiieh the Inises and laxics go, uie 
inileed risky Pushkar lake is smrounde.l on all sides 
by hills and measures only 2} furlongs liy 11 fiiiloiig 
It seems however to he a natural lake which has 

recently shrunken in sixe owing to insullicient rains 
in the region for five years. While bathing, it is 

dangerous to venture too far, for fear of ciocodiles 
Besides crocodiles inside the lake, the other dangers are 
beggars and Panda.', who like their compatriots al Gaya 
and elsewhere carry registers from which they are 
able to trace every visitor's ancestry or at least names 
of his neighbourai or relatives and claim a monoiiloy of 
performing for him sraiih and other rites Tlie 
singular glory of Pushkar is for the fact '-hat it is 

the only place in the whole of India which contains a 
temple of Brahma, the god of Creation. Besides this, 


thexa arc two Vishnu temples, Ranganatha and 
Vaikunthanatha, both, in typical South Imliau style of 
architechture with entrance gates or Goiiuraim, claiming 
a place of greater prominence than the mam temple. 
Ranganatha temple has bionze standard or dkwaja, but 
in Baikunlhanatha the dhwaja is made of plated gold. 
The paintings on the walls of the latter were in the 
process of completion wlulc we visited the temple. 

Qnt». qieou"<3)0 ‘ '■‘••vh.’ j 



A view' of Fatehpur Sikri 


On the wav Lark from P'u'-hkar one may see high 
up on a hill the reseivoir or catchment area which 
stores ruin watci for cilizin-i of Ajim-re. Ajiiierc has 
an arlifKial hike limit m ilie 12di lenliiiy known as 

Ana Sugar Shaiahan lia^ hiiill a pavilion on one of 

it-i -.kIc^. Ii'ii tlie pi icc ‘-i-ciii' lo havi hccii a favourite 
resort of his father Juiiangir aUo Tt wa-- here in his 
itii'ip lliai .Sir 'I'lidiiia- Roc the Biiti-h Amha'vsador, 
first met Jahangir in Ihl.o \ 1) itioiigli later on he spent 
iiicsi (if Ins time al Agia. .An adiuinl of tins meeting 
may he found in Roc’s memoirs, Tiavvts in India in 
rill lilli (.tiitun Ana Sag.ir 'no, it scciiis lids .suffered 
from the d'ouglit condiliiuu ju-evailing iii A,more, for 
it did not have suihcicnl laiiis lor twelve continuous 

years and is now much ditiiiiiishcd m si/c The Darga 
ol M.iiiiiiddin Gliisii h'.iilt In Alolianimad Gliori js per¬ 
haps the m-')st important thing to he seen in Ajmere. 
The Jhelra lank is situated al one of its end-- Imambara 
of this Daiga was hinll In Sliaiahau while a nio.sque 
has been added by Auiaiigzcl) later 

Ni ai this Darg.i stun is aiioihi'r mosque Dhai Din 
Ke Jhopra, said to be huill under the oiders of 
Miiltamiiinil Ghoii in two days and a liaH .As the 

stones Were from Hindu tctiqdes, the work was merely 
an asstmhlage and it was not impossihle lo assemhle all 
these from sacked Hindu temples wiiliin sueh a sliort 
time. 'I'he Arabic iiisriiplions inii-l have taken more 
lime, and they seem to have been added later and nofr 
within the stipulated jieiiod of sixiv lioiiis 

Having left Ajmeie In the evcniirg train wc reacTiecl 
Agrc at about nine in the nt xl morning. On the way 
at about seven one may see the famous fort of Bliaratpur 
which was invadttl by Gen. Cumbermere in 1826 and 
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could be captured only after six years. This time we 
resided in Maharaja Hotel situated at a short distance 
from the Fort Station. Our objective in the ^return 
visit was to see Fatehpur Sikri situated at 23 miles from 
Agra, to where the bus takes passengers from the 
government roadways terminus near the fort. The 
journey costs IRe. Ij2 jier passenger each way if one 
likes to take a eomfoi talile upper class and 13 annas 
if one prefers the ‘Janata.’ 



Slia.iiihait Malml .\gia 

The small fort of Falhopur Sikri wa*. built by Akbur 
in 1560 and abandoned in 1583 or 1584 'J'hough it lia'' 
all the essentials of the government including Di'waiu- 
Am and Dewani Khas, yet from the diminutive size, it 
appears that it was not meant to be a seiiuus diailenge 
to the ( laiins of Apia. Fuiluie of water supjd^ is givim 
to be. the cause of its abandonment, but the si/e of 
the I'.itchment Jake winch i.s now dried u|) shows that 
though not enough foi a large city, ihrie was enough 
water to supidy tlie royal court and the ganison Pro¬ 
bably the site was eliosen when Akbar was busy m 

his Rajputana campaign when Fatehpur Sikri b inp 

nearer Rajputana by miles saved a day’s march It 
al'o pioMdid a M-elusion and scetecy to draw up idans. 
while the busy city „f Agra jirovidcd opiioitunities of 

leakage I’eih.iii^. latir on ,1 served more as a eouiitry 
itfcsidenec while the .Igia fort was in the jiroee.ss of 
eons'met I'll (!eiiaml\ tlie iiiral alm()s|p|ieie of Faleh- 
pur Sikii could not sujiply the pomp and graiuleiti 
whieh a niediae\al capital needl'd, and eeilainly .Agra 
on the bank of Janiuna will have more faeililes and 
attractions which will inevenl il^ citizens beimr drawn 
away to an out of the wav place like Faleh|)ur Sikri. 
When these weakne.s.ses of Fatehpur .Sikri weie clear to 
Akbar h'- started building Agra and after it was eompb-te 
Fatehpur Sikri was retained a^ a country resi 'cnee and 
(h''n fin d'v ahan ’'-ned 

The famous Buland Darwaza of Fatehpur Sikri. t' < 
tallsst gate in the world, guards tin- entianee of Salim 
Cliisti, Akbar’s iirereptor Akbar granted the revenue 
of 54 villages to maintain the family of this saint and 
the tomb of his family members Can be seen in a 


courtyard adjoining the marble mausoleum built for the 
saint himself. 

From this, one passing through a stable reaches the 
red-stone palace of Jodha Bai through a gate known as 
the King’s gate. The palace of Jodha Bai, from what 
is written on a plate at its gate, was meant not for 
Akbar’s wife but for his daughter-in-law who did not, 
it seems, use it at all, for she was married a^tcr 
Fatehpur Sikri had been abandoned. 

Near it is the palace called Birbal Mahal, which 
guides show as the palace of Birbal, thougili it ia 
unlikely that a male member would be given his 
apartments so near the royal harem,. Really, a.s the 
aichaeological departmeni tablet shows, it was the palace 
of one of Akhar's iiuetn.s, daughter of Kalyanmal of 
Bikaner. Panehmahal i.s a five-stoned stiuetme, overlook¬ 
ing the courtyard of the palace, including 1 1i|e place where 
a girls’ school was established to educate court ladies, 
Khwab Cha, where Akbar Inmsell used to les, and the 
coiiityard wheie lie jilayed chess with human pawns. 

Dewani Kliiis or the hall ol private auidenee is also 
biiiil of red .sand-stone unlike its maibJe piolotype at' 
Agra or Delhi. Its eentruj tower inside was made for the 
scat of the emperor and it was from here that he dis- 
cu.s.sed the jio.ssibilitii's of his new faith Din-i-Ilahi which 
did not catch the fancy „£ his Hindu or Moslem subjects. 
Tliian Minar, a spiked lower liiiill in the memory of 
Akbar's favourite clejibani, can t be seen here. The 
jiamrama fiom tlie filaee is alfo grand. Dewani Am 
or Iiall of jiublic audience siaiyis on its other side beside 
lilt lesting fdaee for Akhar's Turkish Sultana, who, it 
seems, attended the Durbar through a lattice work apart- 
im nl on a “iile of the ihione room 

The jialaee for Ifakini outside Dewani Am. has a 
well in wliii h bathing plan's have iieen made at different 
depths to suit the water level whieh sank to different 
depths in different seasons 

Form Fatehiiur Sikri one ran lonie back to Agra 
by a bus at 4 P M. oii by train at 5-30. So much has 
been said of Agra in different books that this third 
city of U.P. with neaily three and a half lakh souls 
do not need any description. Sikandara situated at 
li'e miles from ihe eitv is the last ic-ling [ilaee of 
'ikbai It IS a five storied bliililing, one of its four 
na''’, w'ls desiroved by iliiimler. 'Ibe imi'alion tomb of 
tile filib-sion is a monolith weigliing five hundred 
maunds as the inscription says. How it was raised up 
in the days when cranes were 'unkown is a thing to be 
gui's.sed Probatily it was rolled along an inclined plane 
tliroiigh Bwea'ed labour of thousands of slaves. Dayal 
Bagh of Radhaswami Institute is well worth a visit and 
of course the red fort with its ruined Akbar Mahal, big 
D'wani Ain, Jihancir Mahal wi'h the library of this 
talented but dninkard King, Shajahan Mahal, a beautiful 
marble structure, Moti Masjid or beautiful Pearl Mosque 
huil't of white marble, and Dewani Khas with its court¬ 
yard where two stone slabs made of black and white 
marble are kept over which the throne of Jahangir wu 
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kept as he watched the river bank. The Shishmahal 
was the bathing place. The brass gates from Chitorc 
brought by Akbar are kept near. The three Places 
move a viator to pity. One is the underground dungeon 
in which Nur Juhan managed to imprison her possible 
rivals and finally despatched tliem quietly into Jumna 
through baskets hanging down an underground tunnel 
and BO ended the career of a number of ladies in the 
{(lime of their lives whose only fault bad been that 
their beauty could possibly attract the middle>aged king. 
The place of imprisonment of Shajahan, the small 
enclosure and dungeon where this most lavish and 
luxurious emperor passed his last nine years, stands 
in bold contrast with all that he stood for in 
life. Perhaps the saddest of all is the tower Saman 
Burugc, wlierc Shajahan breathed bis last. When the 
end was drawing near, the imprisoned emperor who had 
been denied access to light and libcrljit fur eight years, 
and who was denied even the right to worship in 


public mosque even on Fridays (lo compensaie which 
Nagina Mosquo was built near his prison which though 
beautiful was small) wanted only one favour fioin his 
son AurangKi'b. This was that he should be allowed to 
see his Taj Mahal while he breathed his last. Perhaiis 
aai a concession, the son granted it and so ended the 
eiglit years' imprisonment while the aged prisoner saw 
tli6 crown of his glory built after years of his labour, 
situated about a mile off where his last remoina were 
to be brought soon, but which so long he was alive and 
imprisoned was not even allowed to see except for the 
last few iniiiules. Unfortunately, the photo plate of the 
Taj Mahal from Sajan Buiuge could not be'taken, and of 
the many eights of Agra we present our readers only 
with the picture of Sliajaliaii Mahal where the emperor 
lived while he was free. 

Wc left Agra by ten o'clock passenger on the next 
day and changing ai Kanpur reached Lucknow at mid- 
iiiglii. So ended our journey to Rajasthan. 
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INDIA AND CHINA 

By Prof. S. N. AGARWAL 


The recent visit of the Indian Prime Minister to China 
has proved lo be cf great historical and political 
significance. RcplyingV^o short-notice question in the 
Lok Sabha, Shri Nehru ^observed that ‘'the mere fact 
of a colser understanding between India and China is 
a factor of vital importance not only to those countries 
but to others also.” In the course of his talk to a 
recent meeting of the Congress Purlianieniary Party, the 
Prime Minister stated that his visit “had helped in 
bringing the two great nations of Asia nearer.” In an 
interview with a British journalist who met him on be¬ 
half of the B.B.C., Shri Nehru laid great stress on tlje 
method of “friendly co-operation and understanding,” 
as against “threats and an aggressive approach” to the 
solution of ma]or problems confronling different nations 
of the world. The same note of a friendly approach 
was .sounded by the Prime Minister in the course of his 
speech in Peking. 

“The essential tling between two nations,” said 
Shri Nehru, “is tolerance and friendly feeling.” He 
continued : “If these are present, other things 
follow. I am convinced these are present in India 
and China.” 

Although Shri Nehru has welcomed this friendly co¬ 
operation between India and China for the establisliment 
of peace in Asia and the world, ho has made it quite 
clear that there are basic differences in the political and 
economic structures of the two countries. 

“We found that such differences as existed in our 
political or economic structures need not come in the 
way .of our co-operation in many fields and, more 
especially, in our working for peace in Asia and 
the wwld." ( ! , i i'll#! 


Shri Nehru, in tlje course of his interview to the 
B.B C., described the enthusiasm of the people in both 
the countries and stated that, i>crhap.s, in China, it is 
much more But he made it quite clear that he did 
not like the methods of regimentation. 

“It may be, we may not be able to do it to tlje 
same extent : but we prefer to do it in our own way." 

Of course, Shri Nehru did not think it worth-while 
to discuss the ideological differences theoretically. 

‘ Wc knew that we were functioning with different 
political and economic structures, and we left it at 
that.” 

The two Prime Ministers discussed, from a practical 
point of view, a number of problems like those oi 
industrialisation, uneuifiloyment. flood control, population 
control and financial resources. The ‘‘Five Principles’’ 
or the ‘ Panch Shila’’ provided the basis for all these 
friendly discussions on common problems fiom the stand¬ 
point of world pi ace and prosperity The Chinese 
leaders assured Shri Nehru that they hod no intention 
of interfering with Indian conditions “internally or 
extcmally.” 

“For my part,” observed Shri Nihru. “f accept 
their word because that word fils in will) objective 
conditions in A.sia and their countly and in the 
world.” 

Both India and China are today engaged in the 
“great adventure” of raising the material and cultural 
standards of their people as speedily a** possible. Both 
can learn from each other in many ways, though our 
eccnomic and political ideologies diffipr basically and 
fimdamenulbr. • . . 
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la his address to the Congress vroikcrs at Darjeeling, 
Sjhri Nehru pointed out in details how social and 
political conditions in India and China differed a great 

deal. 

‘In China” said Sliri Nehru, “there is hardly 
any freedom of press or expression.’’ 

There is also no independence ul the Judiciary as in 
India. Their political ot euiisiitutional structure is also 
quite different ; they need not devote hours, days, and 
months on almost endless discussions in Parliament. In 
India, freedom of speech and expression was fully utilised 
and even misused. 'I'he judiciary made the working of 
the legislation ratlx-T difficult and prolonged. And yet 
India bad achieved considerable success in improving 
the social and economic conditions of her people during 
the last seven yeais of freedom. We can surely learn 
several things liom China ; China, in turn, can learn 
othei things from India. 

•‘Ilui,” rcinaiked the Congress President, ‘We like 
to do things in our own way, and will not brook any 
inlerfercn(.c from outside” “Nor will I like to 
inteileie with the ways of others.” 

Speaking at a laigely-attended public meeting in 
Darjeeling, Shri Nehru observed : 

“It is no u.sc imitating other countries and 
peojiles. It never pays to imitate because imitation 
leads to weakness and dependence on otlicrs.” 

India is wedded to a democratic Constitution : she 
has chosen the Gandliian path of freedom, peace and 
democracy. China is iollowing a different patli. And 
yet the two great y\siau countries can learn from each 
other to the definite advantage of both. The principles 
of peaceful eo-existence and non-interference can go a 
long way in biiuging about better and happier 
relations between different nations and peoples for the 
ultimate aim of esIabUshing a mine prosperous, progressive 
and ficacetui world to live in. 

Some of Us arc unaer the wrong impression that the 
pace of juogicss under a democratic set-up is slower 
than that of a lululiiaiian regime It is true that the 
democratic method apiieais to be slower to begin with; 
it entails long discussions and requires the willing 
co-opeiation of tljc peojde tbiougli a proress of 
persuasnm and pofiulai ednealion Tlie authoritarian way 
appears to he quicker in the beginning but shows signs 
of resistance and eonfliet as time passes on. The 
democratic jirocedure. is, thus, slow but steady while 
the totalitarian melliod is seemingly fast but ultimately 
more jerky, risky and liIiKidy A small country like 
Ireland took about 800 years to aeliieve its political 
freedom, while India, under the glorious leadership of 
Gandhi|i, .succeeded in "attaining Independence ihiough 
pcawTul and nnn-violcnt metliods in about a quarter of 
a” century. Even" after Independence, India has been 
able to register remarkable progress in different sectors 
of national planning under a democratic set-up. It can 
bo, clamed without any hesitation that what India has 


been able to achieve during the last seveni years 
compares very favourably with the progress made by 
any other country in the world during the same period of 
time. We should never forget that G.S.S.K. took full 
11 years to prepare the blue-print of ber first Five-Year 
Plan after the Revolution of 1917. These eleven years in 
Russia were the years of bitter conflict, class war 
and severe famine. In China also the present edifice of 
unity, discipline and material progress is largely founded 
on fear, regimentation and aulhorilarian rule. Nothing 
has been achieved there as if by magic. Chairman Mao 
and the Chinese Prime Minister have openly admitted 
that their country would take about 15 to 20 years to 
be able to lay the foundations of a Socialist Stale. There 
is considerable unemployment in China and the 
population problem in relalion to food and other 
material good.s piesents stupendous difficulties. There 
i*i still a icndatiey towards inflation; one Indian rupee 
IS. at present ecpial to about 5,000 dollars. There is, 
even now, plenty of private propeity in land and 
industry. Attempts aie being made to narrow down the 
gulf between small and big ineome.s But even in 
Russia there is easily a diffeicncc of 1:80 between 
different income-groups In both China and the 
U.S.S.R. although iheie lias been subsianlial increase 
in production ol different eommodilies, the quality of 
these goods is, in general, quile^ pooi as conijmied with 
other countiics of the world ,, ,, 

We in India, therefore,need not suffer from any 
kind of “complex” in gauging our economie advancement 
after the achievement of political fieedom. During a 
comparatively hticf span of ^ seven years, we have 
considerably solved our problems ofj food, rehabilitation 
and inflation. We have succeeded in integrating 600 and 
odd States into the Indian Union. We liave established 
a number of basic industries with a chain of magnificent 
National Research Laboratories. Our targets for food 
and several industrial products have been more than 
achieved Wc liope to cover the whole country with 
Community ftojects by the end of the second Five- 
Year Plan. These are no mean achievements for a 
country which suffered from great handicaps during 
centuries of political serfdom. Bui we need not 
rest on our oars. Theie is still much to be achieved 
through long and arduous labour. Wt should always 
be willing to learn from other nations. Self-complacency 
is always unhealthy and harmful. But to try to imitate 
other countries without developing one’s innate strength 
is alway.s suicidal. We must, therefore, march allead 
with full faith in our ideals and objectives. Destiny has 
endowed us with a heavy but sublime responsibility, 
India has to show to the world that the path of peaSe, 
non-violence and democracy is quicker and nobler than 
the path of conflict, violence and authoritarianism. Let 
us try our very best to discharge this great respoftsibility 
with faith and missionary zeal. 



THE CRISIS OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES IN INDIA 


Bt Db. S. 

It is more or less a truism that philosophy is but life 
gathered up into the focus of self-consciousness; and 
one of the compensations of middle life, as Chesterton 
once put it, is to sec the truisms coming true. All the 
same it is a matter of increasingly painful discovery 
that in life truths of vital significance are so often 
aifscrifcd to Imt not bclU'i’cd. in the strictest sense of 
the term. Truly viewed, therefore, all philosophy is 
contemporarj' jihilo.sophy just as all history, in a 
sense, IS contenijinraiy history. Pleading for the 
re-inslalement of reverence as the soul of all educa¬ 
tion, Whitehead, one r,f the greatest philosopher- 
scientists of our centyry, is known to have acclaimed 
the present moment, alone as the lioly ground upon 
which we ' are to take our stand, inasmuch as the 
present sums up within itsi-lf the whole of existence 
backwards and fomards. What is suggested herein is 
not an over-c.stiination of the present but an exhorta¬ 
tion to cultivate that sense of proporllon, that sense 
and sensibilitv. which is the raison d'etre of all 
philo,sophic thinkijig. \ 

One such historic ^’.pasion, for stock-taking of 
our achievements and a.spiratioii'^, cropped up in con¬ 
nexion with the^Silver .Tuliilee ses.sion of the Indian 
philosophical Oongres.s, held in Calcutta, December, 
19.50. As a spectator .sees more of the game than the 
participants, with a’ested interests of their own, 
reference mav profitablv be made here to the 
enlightened testimony of one prominent delegate 
from TJ. K, published in 1951, in a representative 
Joum.al of Philosophy,* Reviewing the Siilver Jubilee 
Volume, the delegate to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the Philosophical Congreas who acknowledged inter 
aHa the “groat privilege to attend these meetings and 
also to engage in an extensive lecture tour of Indian 
Universities,”t presented the main issue with that 
remarkable brevity which is the ‘soul of wit’; 

“The differences between it and the type of 
philosophy most prominent in Britain and IIB.A. 
at the present, time may be summed up by saying 
that it (idz Philosophy in India) is m,ore in con¬ 
tact with relioion and with practical aims (practi¬ 
cal not in the sense of making money but in the 
sense in which the search for the highest, good is 
practical) and less in contact with seAenoe.t P.artly 
because of this divergence of interest T found 
that, the most common approach is still that of 
metaphysical idealism, which we have got into 
the habit of looking on as dead. No form of 

* Mind, January, 1952, pp, 132.135, 
f Alao In PMloiophf, July, 1951, p. 263. 

( Itallea onra; alao In Philosophy, July, 1951, p, 263. 
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modern positivism has made a wide impression, 
and the philo.sophical atmosphere is more like I 
imagine that of the nineticr at Oxford to have 
br.en than what we enjoy in England to-day.” 

Leaving a.side other points, no less instructive 
and important, in this aeliological analysis, it will 
be worth our while in this context to concentrate 
upon lli.at <'!inker which has been for some time past 
the prolific .source of mischief and misdirection in 
matters of iihilosophical .stud.v and re.'search in this 
countrv In a wider context, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
in his Tlrrhert Spencer Leeturc (1912) on “Scientific 
Melliod in Philosopliv’’, is known to have proved to 
the hilt that Philosophy, as conditioned by ethical 
and religious motives, has either defaulted or deterio¬ 
rated to the extreme point of self-stultification. In 
a countrv where Religion, following the dynamics of 
it.s me.nning-p.article gravitates along the line of least 
resi.stance into a cult, that is communal, denomina¬ 
tional or sectarian the danger is far more serious. 
Ethical or religious motivation of philosophical acti¬ 
vities. laudable ns it is. proves in the end ho,stile to 
the cau.se of philo.sophieal prngres.s and leads ulti¬ 
mately to the sterilisation of the philo.sophical im¬ 
pulse It is readily admissiVjln that ethical and reli¬ 
gious motives are largelv the produet, of the group or 
gregarious instinel. and the philisophv whieh they 
inspire is alwavs more or less parochial, more or 1p.ss 
infecled with the passions and prejudices of a time 
and a place and, therefore precludes the possibility 
of attaining unto that glob.ai outlook, that world¬ 
view (Welt-anschanvvfj') which is the infallible mark 
of the philosophic spirit What could have removed 
this plague-spot, otherwise inevitable and incorrigible, 
is the scientific motive and method in philosophy, in 
other word.s. that submission to fact which is the 
essence of the scientific temper 

This is the reason, in part, v.hv Dr Broiondra 
Nath Seal of revered memon' would often cxcl.nim. 
from hi.s class-room chair, while expounding 'with 
the characteristic luminositv of his insight, the 
hidden me.aning of some intricate text of Indian 
Philosophy, without being hide-bound I>y anv philoso¬ 
phical tradition. Eastern or Wi'stein for ttir instruc¬ 
tion and edification of his student- “It is one rul¬ 
ing ambition of mv life ” to quote his memorable 
words on the point, “to fmmd a sefiool of compaJa- 
tivc research in philosophy which would prosecute the 
study of Indian Philosophy— not, however. on the 
traditional 'ToP tnethod of study and research bub 
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along the open road through which Universal Huma¬ 
nity has travelled for ages.” 

It is no wonder that a religiously motivated 
philosophy, finding n cotigenia] soil in a region over¬ 
ridden with a “ea.stci'.l,, and clannish predisposition, 
should foster a solijisislic or subieetivist mentahtj' in 
theory and anti-social or anti-demoeratic artivities in 
the praetieul sphere leading ultimately to racial, com¬ 
munal and regional vanity or arrogance. Wakeful to 
the dangers of these fissiparoiis and disruptive forces, 
mirturi'd m their inert as will as eovert foims, the 
(ihilosoiiliie Yiie-l're>idenl and the jihilosoplier-scientist. 
Prime Minister inveigh against them invarLably 
in public in words lliat bear quotation here: "Castcism 
and Provinci.alinn must go" in the interest of safety 
and Well4)eing of the Secular State to which, be it 
riMneinberi'd, we owe onr allegiance. 

TJiere are two other danger-zones which have not 
been explicitly mentioned but are indircelly .suggosted 
by the reviewer’s an.alvsis referred to at the outset. 
Oni' is the di.spioiiortionate emphasis upon logic and 
tlieorv of knowledge (or epistemology) and the other 
is the inflated iniporianco conferred upon Indian 
phiIo.so])hy of the traditional type. The reviewer in 
question laments that 'Studies of logie and linguietir 
of tlie more modern tvjic find no place in the jiroeced- 
inga of the Congre.ss and there is no talk about the 
analysis of common sinsc pro]>osi(ions.” Put if ho had 
.stayed on here for sometime more and eared to 
acquaint hiui.self with the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate cnrnenki of slniluR in philosojihy, he would 
have been staggered n|, the jilethora of logie-chojiping— 
not of th(' recent, repn enalc'd Ivpe—but the old dis¬ 
credited Imckwns), of metahp\.''ical idi'alisrn, current 
about the nineties at fixfoid. No one with the least 
lireteiision to sardty or seeniliness would possibly deny 
the use and iinporlnnee of a thorough grounding in 
method or the theorx' of knowledge, with a view to 
consolidating the mailer of knowledge or the systematic 
structure to lie raised thereon. Tlie warning that was 
sounded bv Lotze in the seventies of the last century 
has not outlived its use but, on the contrary, has a 
Bpocinl application to the turn of evejjts at the present 


moment. is tedious,” as h« observed, "to be 
always sharpening one’s knife when there is nothing to 
cut.” One would like to go further and say that it is 
not only tedious but dangerous, for the knife may, 
for aught we know, may recoil upon one’s own neck in 
the absence of any tiling to cut I 

In the post-independ('nce era it is but natural that 
we should go in for Indianization of onr educational 
poIieie,s and eurriciila of studies. But this move, per¬ 
fectly innocuous as it is, may, when coupled with, and 
re-inforced by, an uncritic.al spirit, of revivalism, go to 
absurd length.'!—^to excesses and exaggerations—^which 
cannot but spell mischief and scif-alienntion for Indian 
philosophical thought from world-thought. It is no use 
going into hysterics over the so-called statn.s of world- 
philosojihy claimed for Indian philosophy; for, it is safe 
and sane to remember that no respeetable University 
or University Uollege, barring certain Oriental Schools 
or Asiatic Instilnte.s, in the whole of the TTriil.ed King¬ 
dom or IJ.S A. has, up till nowi, made provision for 
the study of Indian philosophy as a subject for study 
according to tiic Tbiiversity icurricuhim of studies. In 
tlie face of such problematical reception, (he tendency 
in certain quarters to claim, for Indian philosophy in, 
its traditional form, an immutable perfection which 
defies comiiarison with any other thought-type, ancient 
or modern, would serve to forge onlv the fetters of 
ivolnlion or insularity in tins trowing “One World” of 
oui thoughts and aspirations^ It is a typical instance 
of wli.at the psycho-analyst, calls “repressed sym- 
p.alliies” Tliat is the way of per\’erted pride, and that 
way lies madness. It is to our benefit, therefore to 
resign ourselves to the timelv discipline of philosophy 
herself that jilvads for “Justice in the name of the 
Whole.” and administers the homely and salutary 
lesson in humility. Ijot us close on the high-pitched 
key on which a celebrated philosopher of the last 
century gave his admbnition to unwary pilgrims on the 
way to philosophic regeneration of their outlook on 
life; “Tliere is no sin, however, prone to it a philosopher 
may be, which philosophy can justify so little as 
spiritual pride!” 






















T. S. EUOT AND A MODERN LOVE SONG 


Bt Db. AMAPESH DATTA, M.A. Ph.D, 
University of Saugor 


Much could be said both in favour of and against 
modem poetry. It has widened the horizon of poetic 
sensibility, discovered for its use the eub-consdous and 
very effectively utilized the possibilities of prose rhythm. 
Consequently quite a lot has been gained in technique 
as a result of new experiments, but the pcwtic attitude 
has been mouldedi too much and rather unhappily at 
times by the disintegrating surroundings. Disillusion¬ 
ment and despair, lack of faith and divided aims have 
drawn out of men, on the one hand, all their attachment 
to additional morality and on the other, their ability to 
easy and Trank response to facts and events. To all 
this has been added the complexity of social life and 
instability of any moral code. 

T. S. Eliot emerged on the literary scene of Europe 
with an extraordinary sensitiveness to modem conditions 
and equipped with a rare jiowcr of analysis tmd dis¬ 
section learnt from the progress in the study of the 

psychological method. Under those circumstances his 
approach to poetry vas new and revolutionary. In fact 
about the time *when V political revolution of great 
import wa.s taking plact* in Russia a poetic revolution 
was declared by Eliot with the publication of his 

Prufrock and Other Obsrrmtions. Of all the poems 

that appeared in that thin eollection, the first poem, 
“The Love Song of Alfred J. Prufrock,” is the richest in 
texture and poetic insight and also it sets the dominant 
note of the entire volume. Eliot of couise outgrew the 
Prufrock stage of his career and Eliot of Four Quartets 
is vastly different from the poet who concentrated for 
a time on the personalily types either ‘refined beyond the 
].K)inl of civilization’—inhibited and fastidious or 
dare-devilish and irresponsibly self-assertive. 

But unfortunately this pre-occupation with extreme 
examples of abnormal types became gradually a habitual 
feature of modem poetry. Tlie Umitatioins that the 
genius of Eliot could so easily transcend narrowed down 
the scope of motlcm poetry to a great extent for it 
remained almost completely circumscribed by the 
discovered land and the old world sank into a mere 
historical fact. Eliot’s emphasis on tradition was perhaps 
a warning but its significance does not seem to have 
been realised by many modem poets. An analyas of 
the Prufrock poem will show on the one hand a re¬ 
markable technical skill and advance achieved by Eliot 
and on the other the accentuation of an archetypal 
t>attem that has often been carried to its extreme in, 
modem poetry and painting. 

T. S. IXot has been described by one of his admlnrs 
w one first holding the key of modem poetry in Ms 


open hand and then unlocking its door. As he flings 
open the door, we enter a strange world of people who 
have, as if, just escaped from the broader and va.ster 
life outside and found a retreat into this new inferno. 
Life here is placid on the surface, but a helpless stmggle 
—a new torment surrounds it with hell fires. Doors are 
still kept open for those who will inhabit this world at 
the poet’s bidding and we can sec many of them already 
on their way—all bearing quaint and unusual names, 
Prufrock, Geronlion, Appolinax. Limoges. Ftagilion, Mrs. 
Phlaccus, Prof. Caanning Cheetah, Miss Nancy Ellicolt 
and the like. .And they have all come with tlieir 
obsessions and repressed desire,?, their quixotic scraples 
and unhealthy sensibilities and, one may presume, they 
have reached this last resort dejected from a psycho- 
analyisl’s clinic. Obviously enough, there is something 
very grimly mysterious and abnormal about them—thmr 
names, their thoughts and talks and also about the 
world they live in. Eliot’s admirers maintain that hia 
poetic world is an epitome of thle world outside and that 
its denizens are the essential men and women of our 
disillusioned world. Mr. Prufrock with whom we are 
directly concerned is supposed to represent the essentials 
of modem man. As such Mr. Prufrock to Eliot is what 
perhaps Satan was to ATilton or Faust was to Goethe. 

The modem world, th'n according lo the new poet, 
is an Inferno—dusky and sombre—the land of the living 
ghosts, because the modem man lives the life of the sub¬ 
conscious, thJat of the conscious being as good as dead 
to him. Realism, therefore, for such a poet is only 
iw.yrholoricid realism. TTlie ‘extraordinary interest in 
that kind of realism is the result of a typical modernist 
reaction to traditioal art and life. These realists are 
sometimes hailed as revolutionary in outlook and! 
tmazingly original in technique. But in fact they are 
revolutionary only because they are extremely individna^ 
listic, because they pass rather with a strange callonsncss 
from the social world to the completely private world 
rejecting all th* specifically social features oif poetry as 
a revolt against convention and introduce purely personal 
associations. Theirs is therefore an anarchist revolution 
in literature, which they say, is waged as.sinst the 
destructive elements and for the negation of values in a 
decadent society while they themselves are unable to go 
beyond its limitations and are still catisht in its ctdla. 
Hence, the craze for a blatant and intentional obscurity, 
for artistic freedom and sometimes (or teoknlesl 
acrobatics. 

Judged as such they may be original and revolutionary 
ificsm yet another point of view because they look at 
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life througb the small windows of their private world 
—from a hitheilto unknown angle of vision. But 
this new window becau.se of its newness docs not 
necessarily disclose the whole or the essentials of life, 
on the contrary the possibilities are stronger for the 
inessentials to come to our view'. We may take for an 
example the well-known painting of the American artist 
Georgia O’ Keoffe railed The Shy srrn through a Hip 
Bone. One may legitimalidy ask the question ; Why 
slimild the artist look at the sky through the cavity of the 
pelvis ? Why this unusual love for distortion? And 
is not this eccentric, iiidividuahlv fatal to art? 

So the basic feature of sucdi leahstic art is its 
plating aii|i-ie;ili-ni il^. ho'-iiliiv to ohieclivc' knowledge 
of life, for the more maniacally individualistic he is 
' the lesser he is as an artist 'I'liese realists therefore 
are separated on the one liand from the finest traditions 
of art of the preceding centuries and on the other from 
the hopes and aspirations of life that is strhing to be 
bom. 

So the elaiins made in favour of this type of poetry 
rest mainly on the poet's effuicney in so-called realistic 
and faithful portrayal of life. But it should be care¬ 
fully noted hete that Eliot's poetry seldom degenerates 
into a loose sally of ecctninc tlioughts lie always 
relates his exiierienee to a wider rontext and his poetic 
associations cither through contrast or parallelism reveal 
a keen sense of social eonsciousnes.s and concern that 
rould he found among' jioets onl) in Milton. So the 
poet of the l.ove Song of I’infiock is admiiahly free 
from the vagaries of tlie school that h',’ himself founded. 
Moreo\er, the most unsavoury examples of the new art 
will he found more in modern jiainting than poetry. 

We may now take ni) the love, song for 
interiirelation, hnt before we actually do it it should 
be piofitahle to know the motif andi purpose behind 
the poem. Eliot's Prufrock—the modern man—will no! 
lay bare his heart if he is not sure that the person 
addressed to belong to h\s w'oiid and that he cannot 
escape with his seereis elsewhere Tlie extract from 
Dante quoted as au e]Uigrapli to the poem makes this 
very rviilenlly eleai. That initially creates an atmosphere 
of twilight sccreev which is indeed the peculiar 
atmosphere of the whole poem. Secondly and perhaps 
more significantly. I’rufrnrk is not a satiric portraiture 
and the poem does not seem to have any didactic 
purpose. Towards Prufrock the jioet i-s more sympathetic 
than contemptuous and the elements of contempt or 
even ridiciile that aie to he found here and there are 
directed against an artificial soeicty which is considered 
to be responsible for Prufrock’s mental make-up. It is 
there.foic easy to perceive that Eliot’s society is one of 
inl'jibitions and taboo.s and tho pauses of its disintegration 
are mainly pathological. It roust also be noted that 
Prufxock’s repression* of and inability to speak out the 
elemental passion of love even to his beloved are the 
outcome of defeatist . mentality and cowardly escape 
horn society. The poem therefore is. not a criticiam 


of L'fe because it does not in any way suggest the 
ideal relations between poetry and the world or criticize 
the existing relations between them. 

So Prufrock is obviously a neurotic—a man of 
abnormal sensibilities and bis love song, which stands 
best a psycho-analytical interpretation, shows dearly 
the poet's attitude towards tile subject of a work of art. 
The dramalir quality and intensity that were to be the 
characl eristic features of his poetry have been consider- 
.hIiIv achieved in ibis jioem. Its technique also is 
ppyco-analylical in so far as it follows the law of free 
association and psychological sequence. The. technique 
iiself. of eoiiise is older than Elioi but his originality 
is that Ms leaps from one iiKea to another are more 
violent and meaningful than those of his predecessors 
though to a great extent it also lies in the peculiar 
significance of the imagery o^f the poem. 

Let us then consider the imagery and try to find out 
a meaning in reference to them. We therefore presume 
aproiKis of llJ- fioem that one dull dying evening ‘like 
a jialient eiherised iqion a table’ Prufrock with Us 
Beloved comes out of Eliot's Inferno—the world of the 
'sub-eonseiou=—to fare the conscious world outside. 
A vague direction as to which streets they should 
ti averse and which places to visit has been given by 
the- poet who, one may visualiT'c, is watching them from 
the little window of Ms twilight world. Then ‘you have 
the scene arrange itself.’ And .Prufrock cannot, of 
roiiise. lie]|> carrying the atmosji’tere of the world from 
which he has j'ust stirred out th sing his love song, for 
he is one with if. This should not remind the reader 
of Milton’s fallen Archangel, because Eliot has not to 
iustify anybody’s ways to man. 

For Prufrock love is not divine or Platonic—it is 
crossly mundane and sexual, but lie cannot or it may 
appear lie does not wish to give a straight and direct 
expression 1., this earlhlv love. With full sophistication, 
tlieiefotp, lie speaks through symbols. Tn the pale 
and sieklv evening he wishes to walk through> half- 
deserted streets where he would meet people—presum¬ 
ably couples—retreating with significant mutterings. 
This reminds him of nights—^restless nights in cheap 
one-night hotels. But it is not for him a ‘last ride 
together’ for the streets follow ‘like a tedious argument’ 
and when he eomes to an overwhelming question—the 
question of facing aeliiality—^he was only to falter and 
speak again through symbols ; 

Tn the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michelangelo. 

Of all artists why of Michelangelo ? Is it simply 
because it rhymes with 'go’? Or is it because there is 
a humorous intent and even motive of ridicule against 
society in this sudden and strong rhyme and retfririn? 
Or does it signify a sham, artificial albeit fahionable 
appreciation of art? 'Whty Michelangelo even then? 
And why only women? Are they not speaking of 
Michelangelo who escaped from Florence to avoid the 
possibility of conversion to Christianity? Or they might 
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be referring lo the famous marble group of the Virgin 
and the Ciiild. Virgin Mary —the suggestions are pal¬ 
pable enough and through repetition, Prufrock is draw¬ 
ing the attention of bis ladylove to a particular aspect 
of the life of tlie Florentine artist. Yet the hint docs 
not seem to be of much import, so now he speaks in 
clearer images of direct significance : 

The yellow fog that ruhs its back upon the 

window-panes. 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the 

window-panes 

Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains. 

Let fall upon its back tbe soot that falls from 

chimneys, 

Shpped hy the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 
Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And these are the boldest hints that one who has 
‘measured out his life with coffee spoons’ is capable 
of giving and yet after this somewhat direct utterance 
so far as he is concerned, once again he flags : 

There will be time, there will be time 
There will be time to murder and create— 

Time yet for a hundred indecisions 
And for a Innidred visions and revisions. 

The problem in his world is not one of fleeting; 
galloping time, it is the immovabdily and the tinieless- 
ness of time that puzzles him the most Time for 
him is really oi^t of .-ijiint but he does not feel that he 
was born to set it rigbi ^ These indei isions, visions and 
revisions will naturally lemind him of Hamlet but— 

No ! 1 am not Piincc Hamlet, nor was meant 

to be ; 

Am an alleiidani lord, one that will do 
'I’o swell a ])rogress start a secne or two, 

Advise the prince ; no doubt, an easy tool. 
Deferential, glad lo be of use, 

J*olitie, cautious, and mcticulcms ; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse ; 

At times almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at liiiKs, the fool. 

So he wondicrs : Do I dare? and Do 1 date? But 
why tliis inability of a natural instinct lo assett itself? 
Is he growing old? Why docs he not date to disturb 
his world when ‘in a minute there is lime for ilecisions 
•and revisions which a minute will reverse?’ Tlfls does 
not Console him much, so he grows rather phdosophic 
for he has already known them all. But philosophiz¬ 
ing is not always the way of the balaneed an.l the noi- 
mal and especially the illusionists among plrilosopheis 
are generally out of their elements with life. Hence, 
with this helpless abandon born of aimless brooding, 
‘how slrould J jtresume?’ But he will have to begin 
when ‘eyes have fixed him in a formulated pVtrase, and 
when he is sprawling on a pin and is pinned and wrig¬ 
gling on the wall.’ But even wljen ‘he has known the 
white bare arms, the disturbing perfume of a dress’— 
how should he begin? So again he tries to be vocal 
and significant through glaring images—of dusk, 
naiyow sirccts, smoke, lonely men in shirt-sleeve leaning 


out of windows, seas and ot aUeinoon and evening 
sleeping peacefully smoothed by long lingers tired or 
pretending lo be asleep slreclied on the floor. He now 
wishes to he a pair of ragged claws to scuiiie across 
the diihcultics ol the silent seas—the agonies of tlje 
struggle in the sub conscious. Bui il he lets time pass, 
after tea and cakes and ices, will he have the strength 
to force the momeni lo its eiisis? Though he has 
■sulleied all ihu .spiritual upheaval ol a prophet, he has 
not found any direction even for himself. Time is 
dragging hiui away fiom his moment of temporary 
decision, yet in a minute there will be tune for decisions 
and revisions. Not only will he not have the strength, 
it will not be worth his wlule after ‘the cups, tbe 
marmalade, the tea’ to come to some ovcrwtfclming 
(Question andl to say ; ‘I am Lazarus come fiom a 
different world (.the subconscious reign of niy mind) to 
mil you all. On the contraiy, even if she is lying, 
settling a pillow by her head he should like to say : 

’lliat IS not what i meant at all 

That IS not it at all. 

But at the same time would it he worth his while 
to Bay: That is not it at all. Tbjat is not what 1 
meant all —after settling a pillow or throwing off a 
shawl and turning to wauls ilie window ? Once again 
lie is lost in the maze of i ontradictions, of attraction 
and repulsion. What is all this due to? lie must 

have giovui old and he will walk upon the beach in 
search of health. The bcacb reminds him of the sea 
and its dark depth and al.so his own mysterious recess of 
mind, where he has seen mermaids singing each to each. 
So long he lingered there with his love ihougbts by the 
sea gflrls wreathed with seaweed,-, led and brown 
But as they eome to die conscious world their sub- 
conscious selves drown : 

Human voices wake ii.s and we drown. 

In spite of Us pronouiand. modernness, it will be 
interesting to nolq, the emotional pattern of the poem 
hears some resemblance to a rccoigmzed pattern very 
frequently employed in English poetry. A typica'. 
example ol siKli.pattein i- fiiiiiislied by Keats’s Nightin¬ 
gale Ode, The ihythmic rise and fall of the Ode 
correspond lo tlic ultiaeiion and lepulsion of this 
modern love song. Agiain Keats's nightingale showed 
lum tl'.e vision of a happy world in his hour of spiritual 
CBiaia thougb that proved to him ultimately an lusubs- 
tantial dream and he had lo come back to the world of 
hard realities. Similarly to Prulrock paralysed by 
living death and shattered by the s.id consciousness of 
the helplessness of struggle, the song of the mermaids 

.riding seaward on the waves 

Combing the while hair of if*; waves blown back 

W’hen the wind blows tlic water white and blacke— 

bungs the glinijise of a “life-rhythm where living 
creatures delight spontaneously in their natural environ¬ 
ment mastering it and being carried along with its vital 
emqH^ea.” And,*then again the last lines of botlfl these 
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poems strike a note of disillusionment. the great tradition of poetry in Europe and bis 

‘Fled is the music, do I wake or sleep’—through poetry therefore is higtily and in an original way aUn- 
the distanee of about a century is echoed poignantly in gjyg^ Bm the greateet charm of his poetry is that it 
the line; gives its readers a chance to recognize the old in the 

Till human voices wake us and we drown. continuity of a great tradition which he has 

Eliot's poetic mind has been very richly nourished carried to greater heights 

-; 0 :- 


MERUTUNGA ACHARYA 

Hy N. B. ROY, M.A., 
Visva-Bharati Uidv^sity 


Pkof. HtMiLEK, wiilitig (u Noldke in 1877 on the 
contribution of the ancient Hindus in the field of 
historical lileiature, said: 

“You are a little behind the age wilih your 
notion that Indians have no historical literature. 
In the last twenty- years fi\e fairly voluminous 
workiri have been distovercd, emanating from 
authuis contempuiaiy with the events which they 
describe. Four ol tliein 1 have discovered myself. 
I am on the track of more than a dozen more.” 

Among Uiosc in search of which Brof. Buhlcr was 
acltive, wa.s the work Frabandha Chinlamoni, com¬ 
posed in V.S. 11562 (=^1305-6 A.U.). I’rof. C. H. 
Tavvney, the translator of thus work, was bo warm in 
praiat: of it that it “blunted, in his word.s, the edge of 
the ri-proach . that with the exception of the 

Rajalarariffini, there is to be found no work in Sanskrit 
literature meriting the title of history.” 

This treatise was the composition of our Meni- 
tunga Acharya, a Jam taint of Wadliwan (ancient 
Vardhamaiipur) in Kathiawar on the highroad from 
Anliilwad to Junagarb. He is known to have written 
other woilcs, such as the Maliapurushacharita, a 
ohroniclo of Jam saints, Thcravali (Sthavirabali), a 
set of genealogical tables and Vicharasrani, which is 
taken by some scholars to bo a part of the former. 
The Acharya's fame rests however on the I’mhandha 
Chintamani. It is therefore neea^sary to critically 
examine the work in order to ascertain the Acharya’s 
title to be called a historian. The book is divided into 
five cantos of which the first, opening with the 
mythicial king Vikramaditya. deals mainly with 
Mulraja. the historical founder of the Chatilnkya 
dyna.'-ty and the origin of the rivalry between one of 
hie etiecessors Durlabhraja and the Paramara King 
Mnnja of Malwa The Sc'cond Canto treats of King 
Bhoja’s liberality, his leanings towards Jainism and 
his overthrow nt the hands of the Kalachuri King. 
H^ma. The Hiird Canto opens with the story of a 
in Qv jurat undo’ King Bhoma, rival Sing 


Hhoja and after relating the story of King Siddhraja’s 
birth, devotes mainly to an exposition of the prin¬ 
ciples of Jainism and its attainment of status of 
complete equality with the Brahmanical faith. The 
fourth forms, as it were, the crown of the volume, 
setting forth an account of King Kumarapala, the 
great Jam teacher, Hcniachandra, King Viradhbala. 
and lint two ministers, Vastupala and Tcjahpala, under 
whom Jainism won complete ascendancy m Gujarat. 
The fifth cout.aius a bunch miscellaneous stones 
and IS rightly designated PraJ^nak-prahandha. 

But each chapter of it is a .clurious jumble of 
storickj and a strange amalgam of fact and fiction. 
Historical facts and cllironological data jostle with 
accounts of uncanny figures flying tlnough the air 
and of mysterious temples underneath the sea. Ac¬ 
counts of learned philosophical discussions and pious 
foundations are juxtaposed with the fable of a 
goddess. cAusmg a man’s death, out of her jealousy 
for his devotion to a Jain Tirthankar and of a king 
dying suddenly, as a consequence of his necklace 
being oaught in a tree, while out on the inarch 
towards Gujarat. Dialectics of Jain saints are followed 
b3f r grotesque story to reinforce the moral of sarba- 
dharmutnanyata (veneration for all religions). A nice 
historical fact, such as the threat of an attack on 
Benares by the Turkish army, is woven into an account 
of the aocomplishraent of King Kumarapala. 

This outline sketch of the contents of the 
Prabaridka Chintamani and the method of their pre¬ 
sentation would at once mark it out from the ancient 
Greek histories and the medieval Muslim chronicles. 
Tlieir primary object was to depict the hietory of 
the age in which they were written; but such a 
notion was remote from the mind of our Acharya. 
The completion of the Prabandha Chintamani syn¬ 
chronised with the extinction of the Vaghela dynasty. 
Since 1296 Alanddin’s army and gendarmerie were 
active in Gujarat. The city of Aohilpataka was 
eacked, its queen taken captive and the port of 
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Cambay pillaged. But our Aeliarya lias not a woid 
to say about it. The cloi.slen'fl r('(:lu>c w;i.'< dc.'if to 
the thud and crash of the world falling aiouiid luin 
What then was the main iiici'iiLivc to the com¬ 
position of llic' ChiiilurKuii (.leiM I- <)f TlioiurhI I ■' Ji 
was to projiagale the gentle teaching of the J.iins and 
to show the greater glory of (liiiaiat. i\hich was the 
primeval, .sanctuary of Rudia'a against the back¬ 
ground of the shoit-lived splendour of Malua, cou-.e- 
eiabed to the Deity Mahakal. 

I adduce a few illustrations in siijijiort of my 
point. King Blioja goes out on chase and it'ikc:' a 
deer with an aiiow when hi- attendant Dhaiiaiiil 
cues out saying; 

“May your valour go to hell, ft is a bad princijile; 
lie who takfs leiime is held jniicvi nt 
That the weak is bung sl.iughtued by the .stiong 
IP a suiiiemc tiagedy. 

Lawli'ssnes'^ .seems to be I hi’ oid<’; m thi d.i\ 

On the return journei’, the plaintive bleating of 
a lamb elrew the King’s atbnt'on and on tin King’s 
query’ Dliaiiajial replied: 

“Having made a .saerifieial pillar, slain animal 
Iheiewith and m.ide alni . ’luie ji niii cues to 
he.neti, who will pn., nd lo I'fll’’ 

Truth is niy saciifieial juilar. penance fi'C, gufid 
deeds my fuel. 

One should pour oblation ot (lies is 

(‘OUsidei(Tl to b.' saciilierd by the j'lO’.i' men’’" 
Siiiidailv he .says elsewhere' 

“A/i'ithsu i.s the raeiice of ubgiou; due reqx'.t 
should be Jiaid lo tin L'Hldi-s S.u.i-w di 
All philo ojihers are f.gned lli'd one ;.i!.ie\es 
salvalioii by nieaii- ol nndilal'on 

The doctrine of Karm-n is a caulmal .lam teaching 
and Merutunga often alludes to it in rourse of hip 
narrative and couelude.s a story with the liue.s: 

?. ?Tcira I 

fT fr ii 

fr^ <TgifrclT 1 

^ pgjf ii 

^ pfe 5|5«Tf^ I 

?Tcrt ii 

qwT tnTtP^rr g wyfft i 


“Neitlicr iicrijonal apiiearancc, noi pc digree nor 
conduct IS of any avail 

Nor knowledge noi seiuce leiideud to humanity. 

Meritp aeiunrelated by penance iii pievious birtha 
would surely yield in coui.sc of time tiuit for 
many a man, ju.st as tree.s do.”‘ 

Our Acharia exlioits e\en the application of the 
,Iam iii'ineiples to administration as testified to by 
'inii a vciBe: 

“He is a leal minister, and enlightened too. who 
lilts the inasmy withcuii, impiei- and extends 
leiiituiv wilhoul tecoiii'e lo wai'.’’^ 

He, no doubt, uuis at lome Hralimanical rite but 
he shoWs tine catliolicity a.s a teacher by weaving 
a t'ansiendeiit iiarmony out of the discordance of 
the -larious sects. 

“Tile duchme^ of the Buddhist you fchould read, 
but ]iKiili'e those of the Jamas. 

Tile Vedie w.iy should guide your sofial Lchaviour. 

But tne bujiiemc Oood should be the object 
of (oiiti mplation.”“ 

One of the ciiLciious followed by the ancient 
Gietk Imstoiiaiis wap to sv''i>(ct superhuman and 
innuculous ocrurrcticcs which contradict ordinarv 
c fjii, u'ncc (J:ir A'diai.ia was iiee fium eiich sceptic- 
j-m. He makes jih nliful use of tlioic materials' which 
the aiKient OuLk historians would doubt. His nar- 
ra'iie 1.' a buiullo of detached sioiies centring round 
,1 lew le.N.il py 1-ullage.- and thus tuL- in sequence of 
n.Illation. ’J'lu' cuiitcnt.s aic vaiicd ranging from 
hisioiy, religion, folk to alchemy and the science of 
meditinc. Prahandha Chintamuni could therefore 
haidb' be called a lintory and its author designated 
a liisioiiaii. Witli its edifying vcr.sc and simple prose, 
it would however rank as a useful 'work in the 
Sanskrit belles httres. 


f^?n 5!=^fq 3T3% fcH Jf %qT 11 

qirqifq ?r??n \ 

w. ii 

^ sitasq: tilR?: sq: l 

^efsq qw; fefcf; II 

• in L(iuri<<) „f All Ijidm UjJio, Cakuin. 
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VALJMIKI RAMAVANA: By N. Chandrasekhara 
Aiyar, with Fotewurd by Jawaharlul Nehru. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhauan, Bombay, 1054. I’p. xxti -J- 234. Brice 
Re. 1-12, 

The iinmorlal work of Valmiki, which with ils 
aister Epic of the Maliabhaiat.'i has come to be 
regarded as a part of the world-hteratuie, Jitis been 
translated into almo.st all European languages daring 
the last eenlury. Not to speak of the Italian translation 
of G. Gorresio (Paiigi 1847-58) and the two French 
versions of II. Fauche (Pans 1854-5S) and A. Roussel 
(Pans 1903-09), wc haie complete English versions of 
tlie woik in verse by R. T. H. Giillith (1st ed.. Itenares 
1872-74) and in prose bv Manuiathanath Diitt (Cal- 
cutla, 1892-94) as well as a coridcii-ed veision in verse 
by Roiricsh Dutt (London, 1900). The pnseiit con¬ 
densed translation in pio.'-e from the pen of a disbn- 
guishc'd jurist of our limes comes iii the wake of these 
older versions. Without indulging in invidious com¬ 
parisons wc may state our opinion that the author’s 
attempt to elucidate t,he sulistanei' of the onginal jn 
the simplest inissible laugn.age (Introd, p. xxi) has 
been siieces.sful It is, ho\ve\ er. difficult, to understand 
why the author has coiiluied lies lianslation only to the 
first SIX t'antos omitting* the hist Ganto itillaiakaeda) 
without any w'Oid oi cxplaiialioii, ]( is to bo hoped 
that the authoi in a sub^eciucut edition will correct the 
inclusion of Taia and (.iatidliamadaiia (|i. 11) among 
the Vaiiara chief,s as also occasional slpis in the tian- 
shleiatioii ol Sanskrit uarae.s ie y , VisiMUa and 
Vasishta, Rajarishi and Thataka). 

U. N. Giiobhal 

RAJAGRIHA AND NAL\ND\- By Dr Ainulyn- 
chandra Ben, M.A, LL H. Bh l>. Indian I'libhrity 
Sooiciy,-21, Balaiam Gho^h Bin, I, ('alrultn-', 1954 
Two maps and plans ])his 'e.rb eii lahons I’p. 122. 
Brice Rs. 2-4. 

This small book by Dr Anuilvachandra Sen is one 
of (lu‘ best guide-books published (m any historical site 
in India. Dr. Sen lw*s not onli giicn the reader a 
comprehensive and up-to-d.nte historical account of 
Ra,iagnha and Nalanda, but has also placed certain 
itireraries at the viisposal of Ihe Irnieller who wishes 
to visit the spots hallow'ed by the mcinorv of Buddha 
and connected with the ri.so of the eaily monastic 
order. We are sure the booklet will prove of inestim¬ 
able help to its readers. 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS: By Dr. T. M. B. 
Mahadevan, M.A., Fh.D., Brujcs.sor oj Indian Bhdo- 
sophy, Madras University. Published by Upanishad 
Bihar, 70, Venhatesapuram Ayanvaiam, Madras-23. 
Bp 34. Brice Rs. 2. 

Dr. Mahadevan is a dislmguished exponent and 
authority of Indian thouglit in general and Advaita 
^'edunta in particular. He is a d\ii:miic thinker and an 
excel lent interpreter. He lia.s hall a dozen though!- 
pioiokitig treatises on Indian 'I'lioughl, excluding the 
one under review. Uis work on Gaudapada is a niasterly 
.siiney ol early Advaita prior to .Shankar. A few yeans 
ago, lies lectuies on Indian Plulo.soiiliy lu U.,S.A. were 
highb appiecialed and apiil.'uded by American 
audience. y 

'J'he present \olume, thoi gh .small >el substantial, 
contain.s two lectures deli\eii‘d by him in March, 1953, 
under the auspices of Principal Miller Lectureship of 
Madra.s University- This leituir-lu)) was endowed in 
192C by Sir 11. Venkataratnam Nayudu, Vice- 
CJiancelior of Madras Umieisily from 1925 to 1928 m 
loving memory of hi.s devoted teacher. Dr. William 
Miller, sometime Principal ol Madras Christian College 
and Vice-Gliancellor of the Umver.sily of Madra.s in 
1901. rlie theme set for the Miller Lectures is the 
Inner Meaning of IJuiiian Hi.stoi-y as disclosing the one 
more.asing purpose that runs througli the ages and was 
inspired by^ a line in a poem of Tennyson. 

Accordingly, tlie le.araed author selected a very 
iiii]iorlant, .subject for his lectures. Since the concept 
of time plays a very prominent part in modern philo- 
■soiihy, he did veiy well in selecting this subject for dis- 
cus.sion. In the short space of only two lectures, he 
h.as .sliown in the light of Advaita Vedanta that time 
lia” no absolute reality but it is a channel through 
which timeless reality or Brahman is approached. He 
examines critically various current concepts of time, 
mathematlco-i)hy,si'’nl, psj’chological and metaphysical 
and rightly' concludes that time is anirvachaniya or 
indeterminable. He prefers the absolutistic view of 
timeless reality to the theistic one as he finds all 
notions of difference and duality upheld by Uie 
latter view are unsatisfactory in the last resort. 

The book is profound and pellucid, readable and 
interesting throughout. It is replete with as many as 
114 quotations from ancient and modern thinkers, not 
only philosophers but also dramatists and poete. 
Decently printed in pica type on white glazy paper and 
nicely goUup with thick cover, the book leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


NmMAL Kpmab Bose 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCA¬ 
TION IN INDIA: By K. C. Vyas, M.A.. Ph.D. 
Foreword by Dr. B. V. Kexkar. Vora and Co., Pub¬ 
lishers Ltd., S, Round. Building. Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay-^. Pp. 8 + 1^0. Price. Rs. 4. 

Tho term “Nationiil” was added to “Education” 
Ro far back as in the thirties of the nineteenth century 
iiy W. W. Adam in his Education Report and C. 
E. Tre\elvan in liis book on education. In the present 
treatise the author Dr. A yas has it. appears, used the 
term in the same .sense as ttie former two. He has 
traced the history of Indinn educ.ition in modern time.s, 
in n short compas.s in tins h)ook. He has, of eour.se 
given some account of llie educ.ational movements 
starfod ])V fhe Rrahmo -^e.ruai, ytrva Ramni, the Theo- 
sophical .'^ocK'tv of Tndi:i and other bodie.s during the 
nineteeiilli century Vilh tl'c (luickeninc of the New 
R|)iri( early this cenlury, oir ideas on eduealion were 
re-oriented, and our educational efTorts ran into 
.■iltogellier a new cliannr'l From the Rw.adeshi Mo\’e- 
ment of Rengal up to the all-Tnrlia movement of tlie 
Non-co-op'rntion. the ftir-il Dwobedience Movement 
and the .\iurust Revolution fl'tl?), our “national” 
education tool: root into the soil in newer .aspects, the 
latest beintr the '‘Basic Education” propacated bv 
Mah.ilrnn Oaiidhi The book under review took note 
of th("e aspects, loo. From this point of view the 
reader- wi'l find in it a ruri'ii'iv crimnientan' on the 
national education rnovenienis of the difT'-renf periods 
But all the same the book cantifit be considered a 
eomprelu'nsire hrslorv. ;itid that i-- perhap.s due to the 
handii-ap of .short .space 

One, however evpects in a book like this some 
detailed accoursf of i.,p endeavours in the direction of 
national education durnje the Swadeshi days in Bengal 
These have left a rermaneni siamt' on oir national 
life .'itul culture Tfie book also sulTer.s from some in- 
ascurasiee The Oharter Act of 191;^ gar'e freerlom to 
the Ch'-'str’an missionaries to move anrl work m 
India Tlrereforr' to s.t^- that “Tmmcdiatrlv after the 
■"■('ar 1,^1” no rTiri^ti"n missionary was allowed to spt 
foot in T’-rlti.-h Tnclia” to oi jj y 

befo'-e 1,513 P.-ivov INTa’-rhrean and TAhu'd established 
the Se-amnore Baptist AT,qc:ion and they had never 
PufFered ti-f)m onv- disab-lity d”e to the above Charter 
Act l^ill'am Carev h'ndf'd in India in 17{)3 Marslunan 
and Ward reached the corntrnr iri 1700 The'e three 
founded the Reramporp Baptisi Mission in 1000 Then 
how was it rrossible for Rapr Rammohun Ro-r- to ‘eome 
in eontaet with ^erampore Missionaries’ ‘at the an-e of 
21 f170fi)’7 (p 11) To .say that Dwar Chandra Vidv.a- 
_ saear ‘bee.ame the Tfonorarv Peeretanr ef the Bethune 
Collece ns soon a' it was ro|r.}.,ljc.hofl ip 1,M0’ is .rl-o not 
true fn. *>.111 f)n ontre AA we find student ICeshub 
Chunder Sen 'transferred to the Metropolitan Tnstitnte 
under Cant Richard son ’ Here the ailfbor has betrayed 
a mistaken notion Tlie "ctua,l name of the insfibition 
waa the ‘TTind’i Metropo’itan College’ and not the 
'Metronolitan Tnstitnte ’ The sehool of R.-mdit Vidvn- 
sagar was the 'IMefropob’tan Institution’ founded more 
than a de-ende later. Tliese and other inaceurncies 
should be eorrected. 

•Toofsh C. Baoat 

AMONG THE G0ND5 OE ADH.BAD- By Brtv- 
mndhai’o Jtno M A., Dcjtiiry Revenue Beeretnvu. 
Bydembad (Dcccan). To he hod of the author. Price. 
Rs. 2-8. 

Of ill tb^ Ebofiginnl trjLep inhabiting tlie biliv 
tracts and plains of India, the Gonds numbering 


about three millions arc the most numerotis. These 
aboriginal people who established independent king- 
dom.s in different parts of Gondwana or the land of 
thf' Gonds had a glorious pa.st. Ranee Iiurgavatl, the 
CJond queen, who fought courageoui-lv m the battlefield 
with tlie Moghul soldiers and preferred death to dis¬ 
honour is worthy to be remembered as one of the 
noblest daughters of India. A dependable account of 
various Gond kingdoms has been presented by Eyre 
Chnttertnn in The Story of Gondwana, a valuable 
work published in 1916. These primitive people who 
once ruled o\ er the plateaiix and plains of the Central 
Provinces (renamed as Madhya Pradesh after the 
attainment of indeiiendencel attracted tho atten¬ 
tion of Anfhropologi.sts and .Administrators some 
(lecades ago. Cniitam Eorsj'th is supposed to be the 
pioneer amongst, those who have made an acquaintance 
with the beautV and antiquities of the “Highlands of 
Cc-ntml India” and Monographs written by Verrier 
Elwin and Grigson are considered to be authentic 
work's on (he manners, customs, tradition,? etc., of the 
Goods. 

But the Gond popukation is not confined in the 
Central Prov inces onlv. innumerable Gonds are spread 
evil- Hyderabad and Northern parks of Madras. In 
(he Dishiel of Adilbad (Hi’di'rabad Rtatel alone the 
numb, r of Gond-' affording to the Census of 19*11 is 
71 .571 Our knowledge about the aboriginal tribes of 
Tlwlraaliad wis scanty, but Baron Haimcndnrf of 
\iislri‘i due to whose untiring eflnits the Department 
of tnthronologv i.'as constituted in the Hniversitv of 
Hvdei-ibark Pas made iw familiar with t'le Chenebus 
•in.1 other 1 ’ikies dwelling in the RIate of Hyderabad. 
Hi- 1 nlume on the Tfrrf Grind', of Adilbad is reallv a 
nion’i'vintal work 

Till' w’iler of the present work under review had 
the good h'ek of ref-eb itig the Baron’s instructions in 
ffiria-Ing rait his Anthronoloeieai researches. He 
■noiteil under Hainmndorf’s iniidanee a= «neei'al officer 
fill- (lilies in the District of Adilbad During the tenure 
of cr-T-T-ii'fi he came into coni'ift vllh Gonds ICollams 
’'’ladhans niotfi-' Naik-Pods and other tribe'- studied 
their life and eiisfoms ami gof nin'Ottnnities of hearing 
ma-ths and legerids reeited bi- the Pradhans His varied 
(" rierlenc-'j and materials colleeted from diflerent. 
sources 1 ave been gathered ^ecther in this small book- 
whirl, anyone interested in the aboriginal tribe® will 
ii-o thrringh with great intevi'ct Tlie chapter on the 
myths and tradition® wi'! coni-inee the reader that 
Gnml stories ha' e greatb’ Iw, n influenced bv the Hindu 
•nvlhohagv 

ATr Rao’s book Miough not a bulkv one wiM he 
regarrli’fl a® a vn'uablc contiibullon Fe'-ause p is b.asf'd 
on practical e-vuericnee nnd 1-iborioi.s fieldwork among 
the aborigines 

NirTN-T TvrAfin Bn inm 

ECONOMIC ERR AYR Bu P'-nf P B • Cor. vof. 
Boob Store Id Bavhirn Cfinttri-irr S>rr/'f. Caf- 
riifh’-l"’ Pp r)p Price Re ? 

In this small book fifteen es-'v® writleri bv the 
author from time to time f'>' rewsuat'ers have been 
r'rinted on sub'eets, such a® Imli-in Einance since 
Indencndcncc National Tuiouk' and It® Rignificance 
Rlt-rling Are.a Nation.ali-i rl Tmlnsiries Budget—Old 
and New ‘T.cnd and T ea-c.’ Rl.ate Trading etc. Rome 
of (he essev® art* no longei tnrucaT Init are of infVre.st. 
to ,students of economic® Written In simple language 
for the Iftv man the book will be useful to heginnera 
in their study of economic pht'nomena discussed in 
th% press and ’platform. “The Problem of Student 
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Indisfiplinc'.” aldionph a. well-written espay, does nob 
seem to fit, in wil’i the tille of the book. 

ErONOMTP TtFATJ.nPMTlNT OF TNDT\: By 

AftW Ih lcrt Tjnmh of tp; Itirlii'iitr of Trrhvo- 

lo(ty. Cnmhri'Jijr Frirvt]'--' Itonh D^ytof. J”, TlniycisUy 
Bnarl. Alldliahdd-!? Py flP>. PriCi' 7?"!. 4. 

In a sbnrf ronipa'' of fiR pa'.'-f’' IMi-s TTolon lias 
present('d liia viow'-- on Uio '-tii(b' of Indian efonomia 
proldem<J S'- ii fa'a-. Tiiilia (odav arirr liov allninrnent 
of Tndnr'''ndcn'’f' ATop' m- )('=- iadl.dtd fio'n nan oiitrr 
woi'Ul diiriii!'' 1lif Abndial ix rind India oiiba'ed a now 
slasre afler Pla^-i-v in t7"7 and Mill a ni-ar ‘■-inire after 
1R,';7 vlien tlie liiHi'li rainannTU tool iinor itself 
tile adniiiinlratioii ol llie coniiliv fnen llie Fa^l India 
Cotnpana- Ffamoniie inleie^l a id de', (loinnent Wf-re 
always s|il,riidiiirded to ilie Tnipiiial itileif'-l of Oreal 
Kritam Whalevia emnoiidc di'\'flonnienl Ind a attained 
was in Tiiiiuii and -nb-idiar" indn 'lies and Ibe eonnirv 
reniaine<l . field nf Pn'leli eeom tei'- evnerimerit*-’ and 
exploitation I’lili 1 ii'ile liie- <,-iab'e-liei| in the 
eonntrv re'Toed iiiifliie far onr fiom the laileis and 
Indian iiel ,-f’e - h-wl to ’tiaejide 1 F eii two dVoild 
Wars'did mil I'as',"ill\' iiiii".oi' eeiller'' Ale-TTelm has 
pioiiiti'd ‘(em of lie wea' i.oiiil- of ihelmhan eroninnie 
s\'slem and la*! oT *t'i|i I'C'd irPene ii'on ni'* essarv 
for a sound s|ndv :"id 'i. e- nent of iiio1deni*= 

India eannot (h'lilop on Ihr 1>" ]- of F.niopr* nr 
AiTK'i'iea fl^'^ M liei'ame of hia 'laM history soeial 
stvetii'V' 'oiil h"r'f a'el l■loylle'■ rioimhit Ino Ac ‘■■neh 
Tnd 'a sfi'ill lixw* fo tliel Iwi o\'e oiflpod in t'e'k'lTia- 
problem*' of tie day 'O'd in Ho ii*>aid lecsoiy and 
PXni'rinient' f'f 'iMi.i coenliif' yin fir Iwlotill We 
hai'e no h*'*-il " t ioe II ' I "I ini' f e,l ,|e Ihis ll'e'b to oer 
yonny sindepls of F''"nonii, ~ who will find d 
illiiitiinatiri" 

A F) T'T■TT^ 

LOVF AO\T\c;T TI \TF 77 ,, A”- K Pmi.h-v 
Fnclrfii for D/fi'iir, of F , , ihoo 'm I - ,'e Pnlr'itln 
Pp fif Piiro >'r eii''fe' 

Thismo-hM h"h' bool Ml- fo* its.T .. mn-t 

W'Oillo' ob'o*'li\e lie ,’io oi , of |t,o lerli'in Pom- 
nienisf P'lile "ml 'O'*',' -if *1., n b-i.,, a'el bloo.ln,:,, f-y 

melhofb i'l rnv'l,.'''ini* lhi a .Ino),, Tii\I-iriosed 

aea'nsl 'dl Ho-' a*" 'h*' ni aie'd*i>' 'ind I'o iier nii’sion 
of A'[m-,l,a A^leo r- a'el l lo-ioe iPi -i n* Phood'w wreV 
whir'h fs ‘i'en'b' bef jr*,'*'*' 'bb- w f'onno o^>aA’ the 
essentiallv eod-h a * mir ^nd ’iieo'e iio'isani foen 

the Poiiin'oini* t blood-oe'l.'e*--. T’'.' b'lllo b'led of WO’k- 
er-’ who have '■i,o"snled ll'l- 1 mb''r'l' loe de.i'i'-n e\ e'V 
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to this lillle booh and In Ihe ne a who leoilneed il ' 

F\^re-^ T\ Ohosttm, 

nrvr. *» 1 

AT'■NriSTTITAWp riRT-TIT'd'' \ril\PA'\ ‘^AAWATT 
PFAXAR'M\\T)A F 4 it >4 !<■/ Fuo-o: P‘v>aVdo,h, 
Fro'i’uix) ^nni4 o Bolhh'niUt)i\ Coh'uttd PtFr 
Ti, ' M; f?o.e,f p,‘ r-.fi 

f!wnn>' Pi"',ia'.an'lehib lifo.lopfr (’pdear-oiir to in-til 
into the TT'lid" srreietv a so'iit of aelirilv and the 
eypnseionsripss of it-- own rr*'atness has earned the 
■A^espefit of his eo\mtr>'mpn Tire yolnnie under revjew 


is a, .eolleetion of twenty-two essays, by Dr. Shyama- 
jirasad Mc'okeriee, Sir Manraalha Nath Mookerjoe, Dr. 
Itadha Kimiiid Mookei.iee, Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Ma.ium(l.ar. etc . on Ihe missiun and aehievenicnt of 
the lab' rereiid Nwainij). 

D. N. Mookehjea 

PPINTFKS' flPIDlk Ahil II. By Narctnha Noth 
]>(■ 'I hi Tuiihni Ti/;ic Foiiiiilni mnl Onrntal Printing 
TFoi/,.*' Lhl It' Hi iiiilolihh Bi/anak Street, Calcutta-5. 
I’/i iV'u }‘rioi A’*'. 0-10. 

As the iiauiL' iiidieale-, this Guide deals with some 
of Hie iiiipoi l.iiil nialleis relatin'^ tci iiiinlinsi. Pajinr, 
ink, ( naian; on wood aed inelal, eohnii-bloeki—there 
eon-lililli .-oiiii oi llie (diapli’r of the liook. Prilllin)r 
imehiniiv i- abo dem- ed ui soiiH' othi'is Pnntinp; JS 
t'oii'-idend .UI i!'i|loifaiil i'ldn'-liw Those ('neayed in 
tins imhi'lrv -lionM ha\e a eh ar idea nf il, atld this 
book Will be a irn emde In Hem II will al-o be 
ii-efid In :inM"ii- Tin Iiool is iihis|inied. We eom- 
mmd it !o liio-e mbre-ird m piinlmy 

.Tonnsii C. B.xcat, 

HINDI 

P.AIT Kh' t-aTPA \1!1:A IsF NAM (Ul21-1,S'l: 
Tioii;t,''rd ti’iin I’litd'h Sii Poiii-nuaroi/ona Chnu- 
dhin} Xrniiiii'iOi T'lnl'o^t.iiu Mimdir, .Ahmcrlobad. 
Pp Pnrr' }tc 4 

n’li's i-- a -hr'if of oRi'l h'lbis ont of d'O wdlieh 
C'U'dhiii wrote lo Abraben ffoipieilv AHss Rlaile) in 
t’li’ eni’i'se of their Iwentv-Ihiee wears of saered rela- 
lion-hip a* a falhei-in-spii d and a dany'it(-r-in-spirit 
or -IS a to’fdi-1 le'irei of le;li1 and a seeki’i' of lipht. 
Aiiil Hey ve\('al hiolh of tleni in colours and lenntrxt, 
wi'ueh few people eonld ev( r Hiiiik nf, krowin); 
C:indln‘ii a- lhr\' do as a my.,i of sirennons publw 
aclnili's wdio Imd lillle on no lime for adequate 
aHen'iop to Ihe needs of Hie ind'\'dual, and Miraben 
a- a member of his riilnnmor For not only do we 
sep here 'I cleai c'ise of neilii'd s..,|i(,vd kinship at 
fir-1 si'jht ' ni ab'o 1lie pre'-i ptni’- rh-eply personal 
ai'il nnenditielv r'ltien* iii-iiiel'nn of the dislciple 
fiu'hliliy ai'iili-'t li’.e oeinpns-hke claims of self .and of 
soft 'u'd siiarkhne s-o. iety, into the ways of .self- 
trans'ei.di'iii’e of aTul Tmt'i of the Pelf. On the 
'iiif-e'e, it mi'dii- a|r]iear th'il the letters deal often 
w'III o'-dnvi'r milleis S'leh ''s he.il'h food. etr. but 
i! is the “holily Imman” toii'ch of Iheir ereat-soilled 
wHier wdiir-i' (ri\es Hiem a wnrlh and a y<ahie beyond 
compare and ealenkation. 

ATAnADFAMPTIAI K\ FTTRAMrnARTT- By 
Xi’udini! PouhJi Tinm^lnlfd from Ginnroti hy Bornn- 
nemyono Chnudhuri Novniivon Pichaidion ManeJir, 
Alniii diihnd Pp 02 Price avvan 

Afbr the late ATahadewa Desai ioined Oandhiji 
i” M1I7 he h'ld reduced himself to .i hero so that up 
til! Ihe time of h.is death in P’42, he was known only 
as O.'indhiii’s Pecrelary Di- life prior to lf)17 was a 
sp'ihd briol; to a larye maiorilw of the peorde. parti- 
ei'hiily those who h'wed ontsich* Diuarat. Therefore 
'u's hfelnny friend Shri Nar.diari Pavekh, has done 
W(ll to lift Ihe enrtam over 1liis period. This will 
enable I he reader of liis bioaraphieal sketich to love 
AT'diadevabhai all Ihe more. For. the seed.s of the 
k'llbi’s noble ami winsome pers-onalitA^ nndaiinled 
coiiraco fterlinc f-harac|er true passion for literature, 
M'liit of publie .service and of self-sacrifice avero sown 
(li'iitiD 1b( fir-t half of his life and we see them 
sprout ini; in these paces. Only the sunlight of 
Oandliiji’s soul quiekened this sprouting to their 
consummation. ’ G. M. 
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GUJARATI 

a) PRAKRITINAN T.ADAKVAYAN PAN- 
KHTS' By Vijny Gupla Mnurya l‘p. Pncc 

Re. 1-i. 

(2) ZER TTTARVANA TATKALTK UPAYO; 
By Dr. Shavkarlal Kavi Py. 96. Price 8 avno'i. 

(3) DESHA ANE KAL: By Sumnt Madhav 
Tirtha. Pp. 410. Price Rs 4 - 

All pvhlvdied by the Society for the Enrovrnge- 
ment of Cheap Literntvrr. Bombay and Ahmcdabad. 
1049. Thick card-board hmmd 

Thr srfonrl book clonl- \yini fonlipodo, sniike, 
robr.i and nilirr poi^otK and llip rcm('(!’(-=i to 
inf!tantanro\i‘^h’ rairp tho^r bitten bv tbesp reptiles 
Tliosp KiitTennE: fmtti partakina: of siibstanee-; like 
hhnriy, dhnhirn. iiptlles- and lilvp on-x are also told 
how to icnre tl.pnisi-Ivps. "rite cuip is rendered by 
means of Indian dnias and lieil.-, Ii is a anod ondc 
mrcvm 'I'he first book i- railed Nature’s Pets birds 
If Me exeeiit these endeaiom-, beinr; made bv the 
Editor of the Prakilti maa:a/ine Shi-iuit TTan Narayan 
Aeliarra, ttu~ i* Ihe fiis| notable liook on ]’,iids and 
Pud Life in Gniarati, aiilhoritalne, readable and full 
of information as Icr what me tli-ii var-s- and habits 
About 125 birds are dealt vith here and illiictratn'e 
blocks are also prititial so that one ran reeoiini^'f* 
thorn Desha anti Kal is a new depaitiiie m fbe biie 
of the Soeielv’s piibh'-ation Siaioiis saibierdr like 
Prof Einstein’s Doetnue of Tlieoiv of Ib lativdy are 
bcinii handled for Iho first tiint' and tlierefori' the 
entorinise requires to be noted It sav^ Ikai till one 
knows nil eo-oidinatci'>. he will not be aide fn \eTify 
time or place. Hindu philosophy talk- of the three 
slate.s of waking,’, diea.nm;;. and -oporifiri-m and in 
that way .showed tJial i.eceiilly what biiii-leiu seeks 


to establish. Swami'i has tried here to co-ordinate the 
VivaTta-vada of Vedanta with Einstein’s discovery. 

PRACHIN SAHIIYA; Tatislalcd by the late 
Mahadev H. Desai and Narhari D. Parekh. Publvihed 
by the Gujarat Vidya Pitha, Ahmcdabad. 1949. 
Pp. 98. Prke R^. 1. 

Thi.s is the third edition of Dr. Rabindranath 
Taptore’s book translated into Gujarati. Dr. Rabindra- 
nath’s coniment.s and obscr\’ation.s on the Ramayana, 
Meghadxiin, Dhamrnapad, Sakunlala, KunMrftambhav, 
and the Indian Stage, are lalurdde and original. The 
book has tlicrcforc become po])ular and gone into a 
third edition. K. M. J. 

NITA'A M.ANAN: By Gandhijt Kaenjivan Praka- 
tan. Mcmdir, Ahmcdabad. Mairh. /dll’. }‘rice Re. 1. 

.A young fiicnd has lo-t hi- wife emiy in life. 
Ciandli.ji, in the midst of hi- lue-ung )iolitical work 
and his own bei-eineinent.s, does not lorget him but 
lots down for him one thought every day This conti¬ 
nues (ill Noakhali leavr-.s him no time. The thoughts 
thus penned from day to dav h‘i\e now been pub- 
li-lied m llieir Gniarati vcr-ioii foi the first time so as 
to leach out- to a wider aiidieina 

'I'lie ihongld- are ehioiiologi'ally arranged; the 
Giiimati rei'ioii follow.s the Hindi oiigmal. The text 
IS eiiiiclied at the end by thiee Hindi bhjjam-: referred 
to in the body of I lie book. 

Jt would be puerile to extol the-i- thoughts which 
come .straight from Gandlnii. m ' feel his living breath 
upon them and lealisr that thi title is eminently 
sudable. they de-rrye indied lo be subiects for daily 
nii'ditation. 'J’he Gniarati yei-ioii 1 - lucid and one feels 
-me that it W'lll help to ]ii o|lac.ite the thniights among 
.a, large section of Indians. 'Tlie text should be published 
in the different languages of modcin India. 

P. R. Sen 
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of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of Iniia. 
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IndisfipUne,” altliough a wrll-wriftpn rspay, dons nnfc 
seem to fit in with the title of thn hook. 

ECONOMTC DEVET.nPhlKNT OF INDT\: By 

Mv>s Hrlcv Lnmh nf Mn’nuirlniurlt^ Jmlitiilr of Tcrhvn- 
lofjy. Camhridqr Frlrrifh' Bool: Dopnt. IQ, Vniversily 
Road. Allnhnhnd-Q Bp OP. Brlrr /?'■ d 

In a short ronipn'"^- of (iR AT'<‘- TIolon hiis 

presented liis vi'ws on ile' shidv of Indian eennomie 
problems n'- it f'i'‘i''’ iT'dia *o(lav after her atininment. 
of Tndependenee hfoic ot les-- i-oletefl from tlie outer 
world dnrine hie hTnuhal luriod, India entered a new 
fitfisre lifter Fhis^ev in I?.')? and '-till a new staire after 
IRW vhen the P.iiijsh P'li li'i'neiii took nnon itself 
the adiiiini'-tratioii of tlie conTitio' from the Fast India 
Companv. Feonomie inteies' ;i,-id developmmt were 
always snhoidinaled to hio Tnipni'd intere-t of Creal 
Britain Whatever eeo’iomie development Ttid a attained 
was in minor and 'iilv idi.ar” indnstni's and the eonntrv 
remaini'd a fetd rd Pph'-h econi'mie evperimi'nts and 
exploitation Pidi-h ii'die-ti ii'-' estaldishi'd in the 
eonntrv reeel\ed nnrhie favour from the I’nlers and 
Indian imhisl, I,... karl to shnac.le 1 anl Fe'en tn-o Woild 
Wars did mit Irpica'h' iiii|"ao-p m,at lei'-- A1is> TTelrn has 
pointed some of the na''d points of riie Indian erononiie 
pyslem and t.'ich of stalihiral infeileaipin nei-essarv 
for a sound sfndv .’'nd inopei as-e- inent of prolaleins 
India eani'''i( d,.\e|op on |lie lo'-o of I'niope nr 
America fl^R M heeaiise of her pa~1 history social 
strnetnre 'oal Ic'S’e and ciovin" tiopnlalion \s snidi 
Tnd ia sli'dl haw In find h»a own eiethorl in taelclin" 
problems' nf t'le day a"d in thi- 'enaid lessons ami 
experiments of oilier (anuiliie. v ill he hslofid AVe 
haw no hesitalioi. m >'•''oin".r ndiP" this hof'k to nm- 
vonne sindents of Feiaiomies who vdl find it 
ilhnninatimr 

A B F)rTT^ 

FOVF AnMXRT TTATF 71-/ V K Bn'olrv 
Fncirfu lor B)/four/ of F < - .f/n-i oi 1‘''e Cnlrytfn lOF' 

Bp f>1 Brlrr "Ir eio-re- 

nrin's rnode,( htth b-r-rh s, K- Tor 'fs.tf .1 mosf 

WOrll’V oloeelive' th- irorr-m.. of (he Tndi'in Pom- 
mimisl Fnitv and so-ee of o,, h-i-e ami btor>-111.ir-t\ 
methods in fnr(he’'in<’ Ihr ii 'Inl-hr inlf'-t'sl- Tmt'nios’ed 
aeahist all ihiv ai" t'm m'l-isihis an-1 l'r\ in-r mi-s'ion 
of "'’'inriha Vhare ami pciio'ifi-aait Fhnoihin work' 
which is siVnth' bi't ii*’-o o "ihh' T’fso'tnc aar aa' th-' 
essentia 1I\' rr-ofl-f- a»inrr an-l speol-' T* -It'or rreasani from 
the Cornmnnist blooil-spck-evs The litt’e b'otd of woiV- 
Ors a'ho ha\e sponsrn r'.l (1 i- rrehla-'i' I-ai (lesera'r. o\ ory 
eneoiirnc'e'oenf and the ■teonoi'i aoh K-rK ii.e whlest eii-- 
eidation The leavir nf Ih. soon or., -M 111 fi’al ar 'O'm 
er-ho in the heart, of "11 hne T'lh rP. • *'1 rl fine rrf onle 

know the t'’tiih al'/rct Ri-oari sl‘i\,. ^a "ra" piir-rf.s 

terror sp<'e(l-nps .Imti.( 1 (vta'- i" '."e’ne in-hislrial- 
isation and dec>a min"- sOi,),i.,,,K of lir imr rerpnieiita- 

tioo rrf the iirli-ti. al'-l 'he th-nloi 'ml P'-rm’-ornii-Tn 
will shrink vdlnn and da of it - or n her” c,, .pi i,.,p 
to this little book and to the men vho p'ofh.eed it’ 

T!\Mr'-'Il W P. POSIT \1, 

HFIVC^I t 

M'NTRTTTFFr? IIBI^TTTTTF \PTT\FA'\ RW\ATt 
PBAWBAFf WDA- FdiBd In/ ‘'iriO'i: \ I'tlirnTnilhi 
Phmat Bn n'onm Barinhn ‘Bnllyipiaac Cninilla Price 

77,10,./ /?,* UP 

Swf\nd Foinabananda’s lih'-lone endeaconr (o In-til 
itifo the Tl'lnhi soeietv a spirit of netivita' and the 
yiotoseionsness of its own rreatne=s ha« earned the 
^espe^t of his eounttymen. The volurde under review 


ia a colleetion of twcnly-two essays, by Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookeriee, Sir Maiimatha Nath Mookerjee, Dr. 
Jtadha, Kumiid Mookm'jee, Dr. Bamesh Chandra 
Majiiuidar, ete . on the mission and achievement of 
the late reveled Swamiji 

D. N. M 0 OKEn.TEA 

PIlINTIfB.S’ CriDF. Vol. II By Namidra Nath 
Dr 'J li< Ed'.Uni Tiipr Fou/idty ntid Onrntal Printing 
Il’o) Lid . IP Bn oiilidxitt Byamk Sticct, Calculta-5. 
Bp 3:>i> Pnof IP. G-W. 

As the ii'ime iiidwatC', this Gindr deals with some 
of the inipoilaui mallei-: i-idatinj; to priiilinj>;. Paper, 
ink, encl.'ll iiiii on wood and molal, eolonr-bloek.s—the.se 
eoli'liliite somo of iho ihaidem of the book. Punting 
ina.i liiMi Iy 1 - ai.-o di-enrsed m some others. Printing is 
eonsideied an eniioi anl indm-liv. Tluise engaged in 
tips indii'trv shonkl h;i\ e a clear idiai of it, and this 
book will ho a ti'ii giiido In then’ It will aFo be 
ipf fid I 0 aiiMi'ii- Till- bool IS ill'pl i:i1( d. We eom- 
mond il to tho-,, niteii-ted in (tiinling 

,Too.e,sh C. P.xgai, 

iiiivni 

lt\PF KF P\TP\ MIPA KF N\M (in21-4S)- 

TracDa'cd Inn}/ T<iiah‘Ji hu linniniiorni/nna Chau- 
dJiiiri Vara,iron Biolaniioii Mnndir, Ahmcdahad. 
P}i PVi Brief' J7.S 

I’liis i" a chraf of flRfi htlirs out of fi'O. which 
Ca’idhiii wiole to hliraben Ifoinifrlv lMi«s Slade) in 
the eoni'C of their fwenli -fhree \ ear^ of .saerod rela- 
lloiisliip ns a ralhor-in-s)iint and a daiighter-in-.=fiirit, 
or as a loreh-bearer of light and a speker of light. 
And they meal both of thoin in colours and Icontext, 
wthich f-'W peoiile could (Wen think of. knowing 
P.andhin a^ thcT- do as a mj/i of Vlicnnons public 
aciiT'itii who had lilllc on no lime for adequate 
allcnlioii to the need-- of the ind'i'idnah and Miraben 
as a nvinlier of his Ciito/nrine For not oldv do we 
sr,e here a clcii r'asc of niiitna1 soii'dnal kinship at 
fir-l sir.li) hill .|F'o the p)'ccc|itnr’.s deeply personal 
an.l uTieiidingb- p.dicm imirnclion of the dificiple 
fudihng a-j'iin-t the octomis-like ekiirns of self and of 
sofi and spmkding s,,..iclv into the wavs of .self- 
<r'ins"ciiilcm e of and Tnilh of the Self. On the 
‘ 111 face, it might api>ear that 1’ie letters deal often 
w'i'i o’din.i’a' niaflcrs. s'tch as lie.al'h food, ele., but 
it is the "holilv human” tou'ch of llu-ir great-souled 
writer whiet' gives (hem a worth and a value beyond 
eonipare and ealenlatinn. 

MAHADFAMPHM KA PTTBVArH.ABTT- By 
Keudmii Bau'lfh Tramdated h'orn (Itiiarali hy Rnma,- 
vnrmmvn Chmidhnri Navaiivnv PrehaKhan Mandir, 
AhvK dahtul Bp P2 Brice 11/ ominn 

After the kale ATahadeva Des-.ai joined Gandhiji 
i I 1PI7 he had redneed himself to a hero so that \ip 
till the time of his death in 1*742, he was known only 
as Candliiii’s Seerelarv TTis life prior to 1917 was a 
seated book to a large maioritv of the people, parti- 
enlnilv thos'e wdio li'-ed mil,side Giihrat. Therefore, 
Ills lifelong friend Shri Narahari Pari'kh, has done 
well to lift the eiirta-n over this period. This will 
enable the reader of his biographirnl skettidi to love 
Mahadevabtiai all the more. For, the seeds of the 
tatter’s riolde and winsome personality, undaunted 
eoiiiage. sterling eharaeter. true passion for literature, 
.spirit of public serviec and of self-.saerifi.('e were sown 
dining tHir first half of his life and we see them 
sprouting in those pages. Only the sunlight of 
Gandhiji’s soul quickened this sprouting to their 
consummation. O. M. 
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GUJARATI 

(1) PRAKRITINAN LADAKVAYAN PAN- 
KHIS- By Vijay Gupta Mavrya. l‘p. 2?}. Bncc 
Re. l-lf.. 

(2) ZER UTARVANA TATKALTK UPAYO: 
By Dr. Shankarlal Knvi Pp 96. Price 8 annaa. 

(3) DESHA ANE KAL: By Swami Madhav 
Tirlha. Pp. JtiO. Prkc Rs. 4 - 

All p^Mishcd by the Sorirly lor the Enrovrnge- 
merit of Cheap Literature. Bombay and Ahmcdahad. 
19/i9. Thick card-board bound 

The pt'oond book flrrtK wilh eorilipedo, sniike. 
eobra and olhor pnipon^; imd tlie ronirdiop to 
instiirifnnroH'ilv euro lliopr hitlrn bv 1h<>^e repliV'S. 
Those Kiiffenng from pail:ikiri!r of Mil)'';anees like 
bhang, dhahna. nettles and like nnej aie :d‘?o told 
how to Iclire tl'.emselves. 'riie riiie is rondeted by 
means of Indian dnicw and linb-. II i« a siood vadr 
mrrum. The first liook i' called bTalnre’s Pets Birds. 
If we exrerit, these endefi'i oms beinii made bv the 
Editor of the Prahiti iiiaca/ine Shiiiut TTari Narayan 
Aclmrx'a. this is ilic fiis| notable Imok on P.nds and 
Bird Life in niiiarati, aidhorilatiie readable and full 
of information a.s to' what are their wavs and habits 
About, 126 birds are dealt vilh here and illustrative 
blocks are also printed so that one can recofjnise 
tlicrn. Dr.dia and Kal i.s a new deiiarluu' in the line 
cf the Sociely’s publication ,'tteiious .siibiecls hke 
Prof. Fliiis-fein’s Doctiiue of Theorv of B'dalivily are 
being handled for the fir.sf lime and lim,,, fnre the 
enterpn.se recpiires to be noted It savs that till one 
knows all co-oidmates, he will not be able to verify 
time or place. Hindu philosophy talks of the three 


to establi^. Swamiji has tried here to co-ordinate the 
Vivarta-vada of Vedanta with Eimstein’s discovery. 

PRACIIIN SAHl'lTA; Tandalcd by the late 
Mahadev U. Desai and Narhari D. Paredth. Published 
by the Gujarat Vidya Pilha, Ahmedabiid. lOJfl. 
Pp. 98. Price Rc. 1. 

This is the third edition of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tacorc’s book translated into Oiijarati. Dr. Rabmdra- 
natii’s {omnicnts and observations on the Kamayana, 
Meghaduta, Dhammapad, Sakuntnla, Kumarsambhav, 
and the Iiidiim Stage, are valuable and original. The 
book has therefore become popular and gone into a 
third edition. K. M. J. 

.N'lTYA MANAN: By Gnndhiji Kavajivan Praka- 
t.an Mandir, Ahmcdahad. Mawh 1962. Price, Re. 1. 

\ ’. oung friend ha.s hi-t his wife early in life. 
Ciandhijj, in the midst oi Ins pie-'-jing poliiical work 
and his own bereavements, does not torget him but 
jot-, down for him one thouahl every day. This conti¬ 
nues till Noakhali leaves lum no tmie. The thoughts 
tliiis penned fiom day tei dav Invc now been pub¬ 
lished in their Guiarati vei‘iori for Uie first time so as 
to nafh out to a wider .audience 

The ilioiiglits are chionotogii’ally arranged; the 
Gujaiali vfi'ion follows the Hindi origin,at. The text 
i.s einiched at the end by lliiee Hindi hhajanc referred 
to in the body of the book. 

It. would be |>uerilc to exbil Ihev,. t.houghts which 
come straight, from Gandhip: we feel liis living breath 
11)1011 them and realise that the title js eminently 
.suitable, thrv de-rrM' indeed to bi' snbiecl- for daily 
meditation. The Gujaiati vei-ion is lucid ami one feels 
siiie that it. will helfi to jiop.igati the thoiight.s among 
a large section of Indians. The text should be published 
in the diflerent language.s of modfrn India. 

P. R. Sen 


state.s of wiikinj?, drea-ning. and .-oiionfiei-m and in 
that way showed that, recently what Ein.'ltun .-eeks 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Africa 

In llio course of his nrliclr in (be Btiliclm 
of the Tidindk'^'Bh'na Tnslit'iilfi of Cvlhirc, 

based on ids lecture, “J^eo]>les and Cultuies of 
West, Africa,” pven at the Institute on May, 
1954, Dr. Sunili Kumar (’hatierii observes: 

Africa has hccti railed Iho ‘Dark Continent.' Unlit 
rpcrnllv it was daik and unknown to the peoples of 
Europe and Asia; l.nt now, tlnnk^ to Umopean ennosily 
and Aral, and Unvopean er-e for evpan^aon and exploi¬ 
tation \friea with all her hidden eornerc finds herselt 
in the full lirht of knowledee and fannhantv. It was 
also , ailed Mark’ as its neople fexeept amonc the later 
Arab invaders and the TTamitie peonies m the T^ortli) 
are eharaeteri/ed bv their eolonr-hlaek, in vanons 
shades from the rieh deep to the brown,sh eaeh of 
whirl, has its own beanh . not nsnallv apnreeiatert bv 
others \nd mo-1 Ploi-tian missionaries who went to 
brine liahl to the 'Uaik Continent’ thonclit that 
will, his 'heathen’ religions and hi® eniel praefiees the 
mind of the ^friean was phimred in the darkness of 
ienoranee and superstition that Christianity alone as 
these missionaries roneeia ed it to be eonhl disnel Tbe 
attitude of the propaeatois of Islam whether^ Arab® or 
Berbers nr eonvi'vtrd Africans, was also similar 
Titf AItsttw or AniTe\ 

A ehamre in onr ntlitnde toward® Afriea_ is now 
demanded bv the new nee Afriea in the first instance 
with her special flora and fauna has preserved' some 
types in both the plant and animal worlds that are 
no longer found elsewhere and that nridnated on the 
soil of Africa; and this makes Africa, a® a field where 
Nature ha® unveiled herself, a source of perennial 
interest and noveltv Tliere are the strance African 
trees and planti^the baobab, the nil-palm the cola 
nut the cum plant® beside® some ceolosrical survr. al® 
in her plant world Tlie African elephant and ’’h'no- 
rrrns ilin hinpoyiotninn^ t!io trivafTo tlir* zpnra Thr 
okapi the ouncca the cnii and other aninaal® are 
there with the African linn, the creat nian-like apes 
the corilla, and the chimpanzee. Tlien there i® lbe true 
African Man- hi® physical and mental character—black 
skin suffused with strendh and vicour sim.plicitv and 
cheerfulness, and closeness to Nature—is somethinc 
which makes him quite distinctive in the World of 
Man, and eminently likable and even lovable, to those 
who come to know him from close quarters 

Tlie Necro. or the Black Mar, of Africa, is one of 
the three main tvepes o^ humanity—the other two bein? 
the I^ite nr Caucasoid fincludinc abn the Browni 
asid the Yellow ■.'ir the Moncoloid (indudintr the Bed 
Man of America, who forms inst a branchinc off of 
the Yellow Manl. And a black .stm,in is sajpposed to 
have formed a potent leaven in the evolution of the 
White Man, too, during the dawn of man’s advent on 
Q&rth. 


In our country, as anthropolocists have found, the 
African Negroid came in pre-liistoric times, and .settled 
over a ci'eal. part of the country. They were later 
either absorbed bv other laees who followed them, or 
Were exterminatod, or in some eases (hev were sup- 
],psed io have survive! lo our dav in small tribes--in 
South India, and in the Andaman Islanls. Belonging 
as they did to the eolilhic and food-cathenng stage, 
they did not have anv civilization ivliich could survire. 
But i( is belieeed th.il sonu' of their religious notions 
and pracliees may la found as a substialum in the 
cults and relicious idea- of the siibsiauient peoples who 
eslalilohed themselves m India and had enniacts with 
these Negroids f.^oin Africa vho pi (-ceded them in the 
country. 

ArarrA amd top Woai.n 

Et Afrirn .scw/icr iini’i ‘always something 

new from .Africa'—a® the Homans said in wonder 2,flfl0 
A'ears aco. when, alone with the othf-r peoples of 
classical nuliquitv, tliev were altraeled bv the great¬ 
ness and the vastne=s. 1h.^ antiquity and the primitive 
quality and the slrancem-ss of Africa Egypt was a 
pari of Africa and to the sriull, ot’ Egypt lay Nubia 
and the Black Hintefland a® a-et unknown to the 
European's and to Asian people® of antiquitas although 
the Carthaginian TTanno explored the West African 
coast® along the Atlanlie down to Cuinen about 
rOO B C and atthounh h is said that Wicienician ex¬ 
plorers sr-nt ba’ 'he Eca’plinn Pharaoh Nrcho eireum- 
Tiaape-ated tbe whob- of the Africep eoutinent from the 
Bed “itea and the easlerp roast rebirning to Egvpt ba' 
W'la' of the ptrait of Cibr.allar and North .Africa, in the 
711, Centura' B C 

Afiica and her Negro pi-oplr haa'c been more ex¬ 
ploited bv European® and some Asians than ana' other 
area and people in the world Yet through this very 
exploitation (anit i1 was generalla' a nithles® exploita¬ 
tion, which ha® shown the BTitn Man botl, European 
and West Asian, to Tie f.ar more of a saamge than the 
Blaek Man himselfl Africa ha® been enabled to serve 
lium.anita' in some indirect waa’s- through her nhvsic".’ 
labour, ns slna’es taken over to the New World and 
elsewherr. in promoting ll,-- wealth of other lands; 
through her art in bringing new elements to the mnsie 
and danee in their inlcrnational setting in the present 
daa’: and Intterb'. ba' direct contact -to the arts of 
sciilritiire and painting and even to literature of the 
modern world- and through the innate simnlieitv and 
often a charming primitia-e qiialita' of her life, not cut 
off from a contact with the hidden world which is 
behind life and from an abandon of faith in a Godhead 
that can be vaguelv or intensely sensed. 

SttSMEHOKn TAT.gNT8 

The black people of Afriea have so far been denied 
the opportunitv to discover themselves and to rise to 
their fullest height. Africa’s influence, in spite 
of everything, has been so far mainly through 
her enslaved population in America. Yet in her art— 
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Bbecially in the remarkable traditions of her sculpture thought aoout or could have bohcyed lu the future 
araociated with her primitive animistic faith-sculpture poa^tulities of the skm-clad and woad-i oaled barbarians 
in wood in ivory in stone, and in bronze, and model- of Central and Northern Europe, vlio ollcrcd human 
ling in earth, which had such an astonishing develop- aacnficea u their gods, as the enlightened Cermamc, 
ment among the true African peoples in the heart of f^eltic, and Slav peoples of today, who are gn mg the 
the continent, and in her pre-historic paintings in lead to present-day civilization? 
rocks and caves both in the Nort.]i and in the South ; Resioiiation of Si*,Lr-Itusi*txTr 

and also in her simple mud architecture that has The Symphony through a Harmony of Contrasts 
evinced quite a noble stvle and a benutv of line m human civilization will not l>e complete before the 

presenting a new thing in the world even at the present African man can come and jom it This Symphony las 

day—an architecture that she has developed during remained incomplete in many ways, through numerous 
recent centuries in the Niger Ba'^iri of the eontiiioiit— peoples of promi.se and even of leiuaikalde achievement 

she is beginning to appreciate hei iiotentiahty. not being able to give of their best to the variety and 

The African has been the iiegle.-led and ill-treated iiclmess of human civilization, d’hus, we have the 
child of the human family. The'e are still some who various peoples cf the two Americas, some of whom 
want to ker)> him scgrogalcd in his sla-. erv and his wore almost at par with the civilized peoples of anti¬ 
poverty and his ignorance, so that, thev might exploit nmty in the Old World,—for example, the variouB 
him like a beast of burden and yet trv to have an Nahua peoples of Mexico (Toltecs, Aztecs, and others), 
easy conscience. The harmony and miitu.al co-opera- the Mixtees and the Zapoters, the Otomis and others 
fcion in African domestic and conmiunal life (with the Mexico, and the Mayas of Mexico and Guatemala; 
industry, loyalty, anti simple old world grace of the (he Chibchas of Colombia; and the Quechuas and 
\frican woman forriiing (lie Ici'-is ol tin- donio^lic lifol .Aymnias of the Andean regions in South America; 
have also not been under-tood; and di-.igreeineiit, with besides the Polync.sjan.s-—to mention two groups of 
other .standards and of hie has bei'ii responsible peoples, in tlie New W'oild and in Oceania, who were 

for a wholesale con’demnalion of Afiicati life (and heirs of an unfulfilled renown’. Iheir menial qualities, 
religion al^o) as being among the ‘beastly devices of d allowed to have full development, would have sup- 
Uie heathen.’ plied some new facets to human civilization as a 

In Africa, it is true Dial tin to used to be liiimaii whole. Most of ilicse peoples are now either extinct 
sacrifice among certain tribes :i> pail of llieir leligious w have become effete, or have lost their charactcristica 
cult. But this was not peculiar to Afiica .alone—most through miscegenation. Rut the African still survives, 
civilized jieoplos of the woi Id .some liiu'' or iither, ‘''^d lie is very much alive; and if lie is to make his 
inchidiiig the ancestors of tlie iire- nt-dav Eiiiopeaivs, own special contribution to this Symphony of Cultures, 
practised human sacrifice. But tlio human .^.a.iTifice 1“^ must have a restored sense of self-resjiect, of faith 
demanded by .a primitive cull among a backward jieojile himself, and in his past achievements; and his post 
was far le.s.s hoirlous than the hnnian sacrifice in the achievements have not been of a mean order, 
name of religion that civili/cd and (’hrisliau Europe 
used to indulge in, i-g.. the Boman Catiuilic Inquisi¬ 
tion with Its aulon da jc, oi ‘acts oi failli,’ and wjtch- 
burnnigs in most Clirisli.an land- of medieval and early 
modern Europe, h.y which thousands of i)eO])le. vvhose 
only offence was that thev did not subsciibe to the 
dogmas of a particular church vr were .siiperstiliously 
accused of a knowledge and practice of black m.ngic 
and doing harm to peojde witli llial, were burnt alive 
in slow fire,s, throughout .some of llie'niosl enlighleneil 
centurie.s in the history ol mankind. Tho.se who con¬ 
demned Africa outright for her alleged barbaritie.s and 
savageries, in religion and in life, were like the man of 
whom Christ spoke as being loo couseiou.i, of the mole 
in his brother’s eye while foigctliiig the beam in his 
own, 

But the Time Spirit is at, last vvoiking, and one of 
,^he most significant things in the lii.slorv of man at 
the present age is that the .Vlncan man is also rousing 
himself from the sleep aiul .stiipoi of .ages, and is 
realizing th.it he also must take liis proper place in the 
comity of caces and peoples. He has taken his leS'On 
from his contact with the peoples of the West, ai long 
whom, it must be said for the sake of truth and with 
due gratefulness, the African man found some of hi- 
truest friends and wcll-wisiier.s, all hough the rank and 
file went to rob and exploit him and vihfv him. F red 
from the restraints imposed upon him by centuries of 
oppression, exploitation, and misunderstanding the 
African man will finally be in a po.sition to contribute 
to the enrichment of human achievement, and he will 
be able to do something for bringing, according to the 
gnto with which Nature has endowed him happiness 
to mankind. No one know.s what Nature, or 
or God, has in store for us. Who in civilized 
Greece or Eome of 2,600 or 2,000 years ago would^^have 
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Before our mind’s eye passes the panorama of the 
empires that the African man laid built, with eiviliza- 
tion of a type that was quite in consonance witii the 
economic and cultural surroundinps; the empire of 
Ghana beside the Senepal and Niper rivers; the Man- 
dingo or Mali empire which succeeded that of (Ihana; 
the Songhoi, Mossi, and oilier kingdoms in the 
Niger coiinlrics; the ancient pre-Chrislian and pre- 
Muslim culture of Western Africa I ha I found expression 
in the astonishing art products of tins area; the empire 
of the Mali in the Mtli and J51h icentiiries—the 
high culture they built, and the liternture in Arabic 
they produced in the Muslim Slates of the Niger 
valiey; old African towns like Ghana, Jeniie Tim- 
biictoo, Gao. Kano, and tlie \anous cities of West 
Coast, Benin, and tlie rest; the acluevements of the 
early Bantu peoples of En.stern Africa, the empires 
(like the i\Iouomotapa empire of the ITth century, and 
the earlier Stall's) they built and the wondeiful old 
cities like Zimbabwe they construcled, the ruins of 
which still excite our wonder; and above all, the great 
art of the West African and of the Bantu peoides, an 
art in which bronze-casting in a realistic way rivals the 
best work produced by anciiiit Gieece and Renaissance 
Italy, apart from the symbohe art of African wood 
sculpture and masks that wag connected with the 
native African religion. 

There is also the African dunce, and African music— 
the drums, the xj'lophone, and the harp, and the 
human voice. All these are tiue heritages for the 


African, and there ought to be a revival of a proper 
sense of values about them; and then alone can the 
African strive to continue being himself and at the 
same lime achieve greatness before his follow human 
beings. The glory of a simple and happy existence 
with song and dance, winch surrounds like a radiant 
halo the unbounded encrg.y and industry of the African, 
should also be made to live and to suffuse with light 
African life as one of its priceless heritages. In this 
w’ay only can Africa be of service not only to herself,, 
blit also to humanity at large. 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Dr. Alma S. Witllin, a Europtean museum 
wiTker an|d a writer on the educational possibi¬ 
lities ol' museums, was invited to the U.S.A. by 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, to study the ■cdiicalienal work of museums 
in the Eastern and Mid-Western States. She 
writes in The Aryan Path : 

Trav-'lliiij; 1 (> Saiila Fc fiorn Los AngfJes in the 
West, or fiom New York in ihe Easi, one has to re¬ 
mind oneself that one,,is not required to carry a pass¬ 
port or to lliinL ol fhe tedious biisine.S!, ol visa and 
customs : die city of die Holy Faith is a part of 
the United Stales luen jusiple in Cliicago or else 
where in the Amene.m Midwest or Fast tend to forget 
Jlis fuel .soinelimes, a quami (ail indeed, loi die Slate 

ol New Mexico and its cajijlal, Santa Fc, are a world 
in themselves 

A good way of gellinc acquainted witli Santa Fe 
IS to seat oneself on u iieneli in the mam square, the 
Plaza, eyes shill and ears exyiosed to the local sounds. 
They (oine, Enclish vvoids m a nieiy of aieenis, 
Spanish wolds and s\lhddes, alien in rhylliiii and mean¬ 
ing. .Sjiilj Fi to a eoiisidei.ilile exlenl live.s on the 
tourisi trade hul the imil'iplicily ol l.ingiiages is a 
ehaiael<-ii-li( trail; in il ri verherales the advan- 
luious i>as| It i.s eoiisjdeied the most ancient eily in 
the U .S.\ sale one. Founded ahoiil ];>().■) the city 
now lioasis a iiopiilahoii of alioni ,10,000 bui has no 
lailwiiy sialioii 'llie gr.ir.diose moiini.iilis which liaine 
the spoi requiied that the laiKvay line should run 
tlirougli laiiiiy, sonn’ If! iiiile-. lo the Si'ulli of Santa Ft. 
The atmosphere of Santa Te '< enis o he a maze of his¬ 
torical reniiniseeni es, ar'isili vilnnis and .soiiml, ilji-to- 
date Ameni’anisiu . and il- tili/eiis dn not ayipeai to 
liave evei reached a linal loneliisioii as lo the merits 
Ol demeiils ol its geograpliieal siiualion 

Man\ New Mexie.ins piisciyc in tlvii language the 
memiiiy ol the doiitfimtadorr.',. die soldiers and iiriests 
of r>'iii Qui-vole's S)iaiii who succeeded in iiushing die 
noilliern frontier i.f their Mexican i oloriy inlo the area 
known even llien as NeVv Alexieo The well-gioome I, 
daikliaired olhee girls of Santa Fe, and the v'oung 
mothcis wlio hask iheii hihles in tin sun. use .S(Mnish 
wolds and have a pitch of voice dial has long heen 
foiiroCen in .Spdn They hold the legacy of ihe men. 
who, lliree to four een'iiiies ago had ventured out to 
conquer the legendary Seven Ci'ies with their treasuie 
of gold and silver. Inil who had lo he (on'enl w'ilh 
the seeming conquest of the souls of the native Red 
--i«dians a jieoide who suhmifled to outward religious 
conversion willioul ever allowing their own spiritual 
convictions to be touched or altered by the white 
invaders. 

Even now the Indian child of the American Soiilh- 
WR.st does not speak English until he readied 
school age. The settled Indian farmers in llieir 
villages, which are called piirhln. and the migia'inc 
shepherd.s liave remained failhfnl to ilm languages of 
their ancestors, who are believed lo have eiossed overv 
lo America from .Siberia some 30,000 years ago, viai 
the ice or sand of the Bering Straits, a mere 36 miles. 
Thesn American Indian,s speak so many dillerrnt 
languages that sometimes they have to resort to English 
or .Spanish to communicate among themselves with 
laembors of other loribes. All like to be recognized as 


the “oldest Americans” and all lake pnde in a solemn 
deportment and great courtesy wlien d>-.iling with 
“Europeans” as some call Americans with winii-oolouiod 
skin. 

Ibe observer in Santa Fe, though be mav ngi-tci 
the W'oild of sounds around him and uotiet tin. vaiiiiy 
of sjioken words, !■, bound as well to uole ibe absence 
of much noise, the relative stillnes.s that reigns m iln,- 
Anierican city. Tlie ru.sh, the haste, the tense aiixi--- 
lies of modern urban life, are unknown in the atmos- 
plieic of Southern relaxation of thin an, 7,000 feci 
above sea level. Opening ilie eyes will eonhrm what 
has heen heard; tlieie js a legacy of Seville and Graii- 
nadci in the narrow, winding street'-, the w'allcd gaidcus, 
llu! ikuLus, the fountaiii'i, the window giillc-. tin- heavy, 
carved door- There are blanketed Indians, statue"— 
qae men with long, hlaek, hiaided hair ,ind woinei in 
.swt-likc draprne.s ; there arc the scions ol the i ow- 
hoy--. those all-nn|>orlanl characters ol tlie Yankee ciin- 
qiicst of the AYcst. 

The ‘Cowboys’' of .Sania Fe aie not alwuv- genuine 
ones. In fact, many ol the faguits in Uglil, uavv’blue 
cotton tiousers. the all-too-poinilai ''jeans” an i with 
large-brimmed hats, are young women ! Jo lie romplclc, 
the costume calls also for a pair ol tiding-lmo s of a 
special kind, with high, slanted liecis and cinbioidcied 
tojis The oiiginal cowboy, who watered his hor.se 
front his enormous hat, had his gieai time when the 
“Anglos” at last got access to New Mexici' In 1821 
Mexico gained incleiiendcnce fioin Sjiairi and the Mexi¬ 
can Governor who superseded the Spanish oni‘ in tlie 
Palace at Santa Fe relaxed the old rules wliiih had 
tied New Mexico 10 Mexico and had shut it olf from 
the United Stales A trade trail wa- opened, the 
Santa Fe 'I’ruil. which soon hetanie famous. Willi 
wa.goiis piled high with modem industiial luxuries, 
cloth, furniture, rugs, etc,, the efficient men ol the 
Eastern States streamed west I heir :. uards on 
the long, jierilous journey, amongst wilil Indians and 
on unehailed trail-, were the cow hoy-, an elite of 
bravo'!. At the end of the trail w'aited the buyers, 
aristocratic Srnora.'< in black veils. Mexican civil ser- 
vanls and olllecrs, and the timeless Indians. When, 
the trading was over, drinking and dancing began, until 
the Easterners were leady to travel home again. On 
their trip cast tltev drove hefoi? them huge herds of 
cattle and sheep. To this day". New Mexixeo s bairen 

foothills arc a liotiiiland of sheep 

'FliiTe is not a single skyscraper in Santa Fe, no 
subway and no s)ieedw"av, hut the citv owns probably 
the oldest public building in the United Slates, 
the Govprner’s Palace When the ntlobe. llw' local 

<‘lay, was sh-iiied into these stout low" w'alls. the eilv 
of Wa.shinctnn, DC, was still undieamed of Fiom 
the earlv 17fh century for about 2!K1 yeais the Spinish, 
Mexican and American Governors of New Mexico oeoii 
t>ied this hiiildinc, except for an intcncrniiin ot aliou' 
14 years af er the Pueblo Indian revoli in 16fl(l Tn 
1821 came the Mexican governors of the rcmihlic and 
in 1846, soon after the outbreak of the war belwyea 
Mexieo and the U .S A., representatives of the linitt'd 
Stales occupied Santa Fe At pieseot llu Governor 

exercises his office in a new Caiiiiol hiilldinc and the 
old Governor’s Palace now hoii=c.; the New Mexico 
Museum of Arehaeologv. a eolleclioti^ of nrohaoologie^l 
and ethnological specimens of Indians and colonial 
Spanish origin, the Historical Society of New Mexico 
and the School of American Archaeology. 
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For several centuries, the colonnade in front of the 
Governor's Palace lias been a landmark in Santa Fe. 
At present it is the cli.irming background of a mart 
of Aineiican Indian ails and ciai'ls, especially so during 
the annual Fiesta cail> in September when the native 
Americans from the neighbouring villages display under 
the arches their liiu, artistic, handmade wares, their de¬ 
lightful slant-eyed babies and such household goods as 
families may need lor camping out for three days and 
nights. In the past, this colonnade was the scene ol 
many a leiiiembered or forgoiien tragedy and coinedv. 
Spanish giaiidee.s and their ladies in 17lh-century 
brocades have stepped from their coaches to this 
sidewalk; white and red-skinned rebels liavc been hanged 
under these atehes ; singing and shooting echoed liom 
these wal)*- whenever tin* goveniiiient ehangeil hands. 

Th<“ [lasI looms Jaigc in Santa Fe at all seasons, 
but espeei.illy wlnii llie llitee-da\ Fiesta is cehbiated 
Tlieii a ]iage,ini wlin li ilhisirutc'- llie ]as| (onquest ol 
New Mexico In (he .Sparii'-h. laigdy by nior.il suasion 
in the yeai l()'t2, i-, held A iiieiiilx i of one ol tiie 

old Sjiaiiish lamilie,-; emu Is ilu- (lail ol (i.ijil.nn Diego 
Do \aiga.s and jiioelaims .S)|i.iiii-li soveieiaiily over tlie 
city and tlu Palate. Clad in silk and velvet, wntii 
guns utid lance-,, tlie lapla.n ,iiid In-- men look 
picturesijUe on their louses and aie loudly cheetcil hv 
a molhv (lovvd ol eiilliii'-iasl O' snhiei Is Focal eilizeim : 
Spanish viMiiii,iii, Anglo Ameiieaii, and Anuiiean Indians, 
and toii.i^K ilom .dl (uils of tlie I'liiled Slates, join 

in the spaetai |e. On ihe eve ol llie earnival a huge 

fiuguie, "Ml. tiloom," n- hiinil and |o>. in ihe lorm of 
dances and jii oeessioiis, m exiiressed The Indians 
perfoim tlieii amieni, symliolie paryer rilual; children 
in S|iai>isii ainl Mexu.in iiaib levive memories of old 
rhylhms and eoiii li ^les; 1,idles id S[).iiii'-li de-,( eni don 

iheir gi.nnliuoihei-,' govvii^ ol Inillle sjJk and dliiik 
thick elioi oiaie ,\ .sideimi sirviio in llii Ivomaii Calhohc 
ealhedi.d. ni lie iiic'-iiiee <d llie Art iilii'-hop, iiiaiks the 
end ol ihe li-.Iivjln s 

i| Is Id irie ('••(III (d ihe ailist, and aiehaeologisis 
of Sanla I'e ih.il some 2.7 yeais ago lliey savi'd the 
Fiesta lioiii the oldivioii into winch i' had sunk 'I'liey 
are also tie giiaiduins of ibe good qinilitv of the local 
Indian ,irts md euifls wliieh are exhiliiled and sidd on 
the oeea-ioM : llie ij^olleiv, lexiiles, siheivvoik and 
beading I’he Ametiean Indians ale born arlmis, and 

here ibev li.idlv need an additional some, of income 
Tile rlloii'_'IU ol llie legiori i-. a (onsiani peiil lo llie 

farmer, e'-jieeially .is the birlli rale is ineieasing among 
the Indians. 

"Land of Kneliiinlmeni’’ is a iiaiiu of New Mexico, 
and it i' nol undeserved 'I’lie longer one stays there 
the raoie sirongly one feels gripped by the virginal 
beauty of the snow-covered peaks under tlie deep blue 
sky, the loeky liills flei ked willi small pine trees, tlie 

weird' iorms of stone and soil carved out by erosion, 
the desen in all hues of rtd and yellow, and the 

appreeiuhle h.iiiiionv in wliieh Ihree dilTerInl eulluial 
grotijis, llie Tmli.in. llie Spanish and the Anglo-American, 
have gradually learned to live together 

What matters it whether Los .Alamo,s, with all its 
miracles of modern seleiice, is far or near ? Santa 
Feans refer lo it casusflly as “on the hill.'’ 
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International ITiiderstamling and Tensionn 

Until quit,' nci‘iilly inicmnlional relations remaincfl 
almosl exelti.sivele tlie licJtl of liislorjuns. jurist>-, (li|>l(imdis 
<111*1 eeonofiti^t' Only r.tiely did •'Oriidojiist', p'-yello 1 o^isls 
and etlmnlo^isls coneeiri llicnisidM-s iviih analv'-iny and 
tenio'in;: mietnatiorial tensions Allliouah the soeial 
seiemes ale slill iimie iinalde to fiiriii'li anv spot the 
retiiedv wliidi would i iid w.ii-, lliey (.an nexeilheless 
eonlnliiil” to reye.iline '•oiin of tin- ( aiisys of Avar 

Since 1<)17 I 'm Sen has dealt ftotn various jioints of 
view wtllt the iniddeni of tensions wliieh afleel itsdei'sland- 
inir hetween p:iou[is, hoth at the inleinational and national 
levels The first stage was to olilatti a hody of know¬ 
ledge on the aencsis of tensions and on tlie factors 
which itiniteine llieii developnienl. Reseandies wrei • 

Undi'rtaken at tlie request of some Slat<-India, Israel, 

Jajian -inlo eeiiain itilc.iial 'lensioiis 'Ihete is at 
piK sent in eoujse a petieral review and evaluation of the 
vvoik eairied out since l<)1(i 

While inlendiny to (otiltiiue enqiiities on internal 
tensions in 'the Sliites which ie(|iiest iheiii, I'neseo is 
now placing the eniphasis niitih inote direitlv on posi¬ 
tive aspects of iiilei rial ion,t| iindeisiandm'-' In 
un enquiry was laiitudied to delerniine to what extent 
different eultuies pos.sess hiiil rin devices flegal, religious, 
economic and social) winch place a premiiiin on and en¬ 
courage solutions of eonfliels hv lesotl to mediation and 
other techniques for settling or avoiding conflicts 
Based on the results of this enquiry, Unesco in 1055-56 
will carry on its investigations in the areas of mediation 
one stage further thiough a .series of ease studies of 
Successful and unsuccessful ins'tances of mediation and 
conciliation, and representing a variety of suggested pio- 


ofdtiies, including those Gandlii. In each situation the 
riasons for success or failure will he sought Examples 
will com- from sevciuJ countries leprcsenting different 
cconoiiiic, legal, religious and .social svstems. In addition to 
piiicly inlern.il confle is, an analvsis will he made of media¬ 
tion in the (levelo)iiiiem of internallonal kaw smee the end 
of tlie 10th Cetilurv, as vvidl as of intrrn,ilional medi- 
ulioii (onditcled hy thy League of N.itions, 

The suhsiaiUial rese.in It woik earned out in 19.53- 
51 on the jiitein.'iliotial eortiji.iralulitv' (if investigations 
of juihlie tqiiriion will lie follow^ed hv^ tiseei laining 
ihroiigli sample polls in a number of eounlnes the public’s 
tillitudcs towards muior iiilernatioii.il is-ues. and parti- 
cul.ii Iv of the fli.nnges such atliludes are undergoing, 
iiiulf 1 tile in(lu('tiee of mas- media and other soriological 
fnriors 111 that eon ext the atlilude towards ITneaco 
.ind vaiious proldeios on T'nesi o's and 'he T'nifed N.alions 
aeenda will al-o he studied In order to help to explain 
'hi ttends of opininn eeil.ain intensive studies will be 
made of ill" Idle of iii.iss media 

In 19,55 TTnes-eo wdll arrange to promote fiirtber and 
to eo-oi(linale iniern.aiion.inv 'the w(>rk e.ariie.l out bv 
Bocial .scientists on ibe mote nbieeliv" ideniihe.ation of 
ntilional elianieleristie, and wavs of l.l'e aiM'ier to reduce 
the eoiisiderahle misinfoimalion wliieh exists about 
olber nations. Based on this work in 1**56 Vnesyo will 
prnreed to offer to supplement ^-xisting pr.ieiie.il guides 
for ex'perls on rnissionB. organizers of seminars, emirges 
for prosp-etive immigrant'-, ele.. giving' an obiective and 
eomprehensive pie 'tire of the life of the rountries eon- 
ermed.—Uneseo. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1955 


The Importance of Feeling Important 

Edward Podolskv wriles in VnUy. SeplPinber, 
1954 : 

Onf of our iiifi'-l Menifii’.'inl porsonalily alt/lbutru is 
the -will Rv cx'-ii tlic -will, the individiw] 

rises ahesi' lii' aiiiirial si a! us into the realm of free- 
flom, indepcnrhmce, and dignity'. All sentieni hemps 
are always slnviii!; for some poal Tlie sliivinp for 
i(llI»orIiinee i' a iioriiuil and whidly natural tuoee^s 

All of us al one lime oi aiiolhei tindeipo a proeess 
of self idea ll/a'ion ; selfddeali/alioii, of neees-ilv, 
emails s,lf-clotifieaiion. and bv means of sell-ploiifiea- 
liofi some Ilf us acliieve a sense of impor'ianee. 'Hiis is 
the least so'dally aeeeplable means of aliaiuini’ imoor- 
lanee Imporlanee is far more tlian self-ploi ification 
or se]f-ieali'/alion It is nol a selfish prei ess ]< 
ealls loi a wholesome and ouipoinp rehitedness to 
others. 

Fo’ tnost of tis, sifivinp for im|inrlanie aho nieaiis 
strivin'i foi haiipiness. For many, feclinp iiiiportant is 
identical with hapniness. Imponanee lias manv niean- 
inps for many people. Foi some the s'rivine foi impoi- 
anee m-'aiis the atlainina of )ihvsiral tnefeitioii ; for 
others It mean- the aehieveineni of inti lleetual nialii- 
rily For siiH others, heinp impoitant sianifies afiiin- 
dan' e< oiiomic seeurily whit h in ih'di ease implies 
ahuad int possessions, a meat deal of money and all 
the p '-stipe that money can buy 

For too many, hrim: imjiortani luiaii- iiovvei 
P< iwei is the niliTi'/ fij.ssion in tlie li\e^ of ituile a fim 
people. Power also has many meaninps for m.in\ 
people. Some pain sjiiii’iiial power in rilieioii- .iit.- 
vity Ollieis aei|iiire a strotm faitli in 'onn thin'; wdin h 
make them relatively inviilnetahle (a political eeoiio- 
inie. OI litiraiy movemenll Still otheis pain power 
by iiepuiiin"- ereat Avealih or Ii\ tisiriir oi inisiiions of 
pieat infliietiee The evereise of pinver for pm poses of 
epo infl 'tion (foes p.ii lesult pi a feelma of imiiol I me' 
that Iniim' true innei satl^faeiion. 

\ (lid' fill- i'l'porl.iiil i\"ii wilhoiil help from 
the on"-!.''’ His jr-al iiiiirh'l p deplorahK small hut 
h.* oieiii.ie Ills limitation' rvitli his sp-onj imaiimalion 
Some T' o.,1e a tain a feeliiiv of imjiiTtanee only in 
flteir diearns and davdieams They are emotionally 
rather stunted and seldom lieeome active in the tiursjil 
of teal fiewei tile m.in of henevident action takes 
his die'ipi- of iiouei and makes ihein in'to useful reali¬ 
ties, Others iiierel, dieam of power and ran never 
do anvlhinv to make them a livimr and purposeful 
realitv Dieams of juiAver and imporlanee ate not al 
wav'* identieiil. 

Tl is' riiiil'' ii'itm.'l tfial h'inf imtiortant is inter¬ 
preted difTerentlv h'" difTeient pi’oide For some, heinp 
important means heloneinp to a certain protip. elafis. 
creed,' nr eonn'irv For many wninen i| means heing: 


a married woman, a wife, a mother, which is the attain¬ 
ing of a definite social status. For young girls it means 
liuving many fi lends, particularly boy friends, which is 
indicative of popuJarit). For a small storekeeper it 
may mean possessing the largest stoic in town with 
all the jirestipc that goes with it. For a rabid golfuc 
it means a consistently good score: for a husehall player, 
pitting the most home runs. 

The nature of oui striving for importance that is 
socially useful de]ieiids upon the intensity of our co- 
feeling with (illieis. Co-feehiig is a term invented by 
L>r. Alfred Adler, the founder of indiviilual psychology. 
By co-fwling lie meant a leeling of comniunity or co- 
ojieraiion (io-feelmg and the striving for importance 
me nol necessarily equal in iliive. In many people 
the striving for imjiortaiice is weaker than their co-feel¬ 
ing. In others, both lactois are sitoiip 'J'liese are 
the people who most earnestly tiy to he soiially useful, 
in still oilieis, hotli factors arc weak A any rale, 
our true iniiiortance dejiends just as nnieh on the inten¬ 
sity of our co-feLliiip as on tlie inl'Uisity of our sti'ving 

The greater lli, indiMilu.il's i o-feeliira, the gieater 
is the socialitv of his slii\inc and the .greater is the 
satisfaction he will deiur jioiii it Alt'iiisiii is a iioteni 
factor in sHiving for iii’iiurtanci'. Inqioitaiiee must be 
attained in the ey i s id otluis and not men l\ in oui- 
selve.s for any rial imaiiiiig nf die trim <11 feeling 
aiitoiiiatieally iiiakcv jfic siipjiip iot imiioi lance 

pii.'itive factor, hiiiipinp saiisfaetion to oiie'-clf as well 
ns to others. 

Noiman individuals, when lliev ate discouraged, 
will stop siipin^ foi iheiiisilM'- alone, and will strive 
enly 'wulh ullicis. Striving foi iiiiiiorlani 1 for oneself 
rloes not mean belittling others. 'We do mil attain 
imiKirlanie by debasing otlieis ..\|1 luiiiiaii beings are 
imi>orlan‘l; all liurnan lives are sigiiifiiant 
, 'Jhe striving Jor iiiiporlanei' calls for reai liiiig out 
foi piealei knowledge, piofoiiiidi'i wisdom, real values, 
ily means of those the inilividii.il makes ifie fiille.si use 
of his jiow^eis, enlaiges ujion tin 111 , anil increases his 
usefulness in socjcty. 

By sliiving for imporlanee one naturally is called 
UIioii to develop his given potentialities This gives iis»e 
to the inherent urge to prow-, to increase in usefulnes* 
and dignity as an individual All normal jienjile have 
the capacity as well as the will to develop their 
potentialities and thus attain re.al impoilance. 

In most cases attaining a sense of imiiortanee means 
also the attaining of security. Security means die ful- 
hllmcnt of a person’s wishes for prestige, that is, the 
acwptance by and the respccl of society as well as the 
achievement of self-respect. Seenrilv als,, means a 
Iierson's being able suecessfullv to use his powers, skills, 
and nhililies for inicriiersonal goals within the range 
of his iniciests 

Attaining a sense of imiior'lanre also means self- 
rtalization. By sclf-n'alization is meant a person's use 
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of his talon'rs, skills, and powers to lus own satisfaction 
within the tcaliii of his own freely established realistic sense 
of v.ilucs. It also means 'the aliihty to leaeh oul fo' and 
10 find fulfillment of his needs for satisfai lion and securily 
as iJiiy can he allained without inlerferin” with ihe law 
or needs of his fellow men. 

When a peison has altained a scnsi of imiioiiatiee he 
has also {tamed a lemfoned sense of reahlv, a develop- 
mtnt of a fei'liii}: of res(ionsihdily, and a sulisliiiiiion for 
a luleni lialred of a fe-lm;; oi iiiiiHi.il vood will Ml of 
this can he pained by the eonseioiis escdiitinn ol a fe'dina 
for the eoniiiionweallli and ilie i oiisi ioii~ de-n lie'ion n! 
tlie will to dominate others 

In closinp, we mas stale iho iiniiortatu e of h eliun 
in.poTlant as follows- (I'l Our =alisfafiIon and happi¬ 


ness depend to a preat extent upon our importance. We 
attain imiiortance not in ourselves, hut onK in ih< eyes of 
oiImts Essentially, ihis. implicjs eo-operaioe livinp with 
others. (21 f>ur importante dejiends upon w hat w(^ mean 
or sipnify to others. They wilJ admit, approve or admire 
only si,eh importanee as is henefieial to them They 
will nol admil or will disap|irove and despise any 
importanee whieh is indiffeient or harmful to them (3) 
Heiiip imfiortaiil aKo implies lopical liviiip l.oaieal living 
means In-inp in ae'ordani e wilh the reifiiirementv of our 
own human naliiie and iliose of others If we need 
importance and if attaining importance means getting it 
ihroiigli afliliides ynil ailmns beneficial to others, then 
ir is tile onlv wav we must live 
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The Shades of Family Affection 

Ethel S. Beer writes in the same issue of 

Unity : 

When silver-liajjcd Mis. Fo.sler married somewhat 
late in life, evejyhoiJj .Stud she deserved it. Apparcnllv 
they coii'-ideied jl her lewaid foi hem}; a devoted 
daughter. 

‘Of eouise, 1 couldn't loariy while niolher was alive,"’ 
Mrs. Fo'-lei exidamed. “She opposed eveiy uum J went 
with. INol that she would admii it. On the contrary 

she bemoaned the fact that Inr only daughter was 
single." 

Mrs. F'oster was just one of those individual, young 
and old, serving 'iheir lamily year alter yeai. olien to 
the point of saerilue oi of limilin;; their development. 
Usually such behaviour is accepted as a matter ot 
course by soeietv. ^ el lamily attachment does not 
always deserve the am a lliat surroimds P today. 

To he sine, f.iniiK lile is iinporiani in out civili- 
Kiition. (diildien expand and 'llnne lies) in the family. 

Old people gain pioeltilion fiom want and kmehness 
bee.nuse of the l.imily. 'I'lie li-na ilv of the family 

nicrils praise Even 'ihoiigii disniti gialmn neiuis aaam 
and again, the family ng!i Iv n in.ini' the ideal. In 

spite of legal sjiljls and a l.n k ol undei'landing family 
feeling often l.'i'Is And this foiie dm s a gieal deal 
to shape human beings. l!ilaii\es w'leld iiillueni e, 
both good and had, oier one ainither A aliiahle as 

farailv alleelion |s it i [rates shaikh s l>y no iiicaiis 

does 'the faniilv tiUvavs jnovide feiide guniiid foi 
inelepeiideiii thought and aelion m essential to bung 
out eai li iierson's jioleiilialitv. The difln iillv is that 
today's liabils demand a h ss lesiiietiee alii'tude m 

regaid to till laeiiK I'l Iisli.ilien Iieeei sliiiinl i|es llie 
best in mankind In k< eiiing with the lime-, fl' xihility 
must reiil.iee the }iieseiii f.iiiiiK \oke. I’oi miK w’hen 
the meiliheis ol tin famiU aii nuli.iiiipt i' I tlieiii.-i Kes 
can they eontiihu'e I" tin l.it'.'ir s'ii neele foi ficedom 
in this world 

Tile e’liolioilal I" lielwM'ii jndi\idlials in the saioe 
triniilv i.s slroneei ih.'n i- eenei.illv iialir'sl Even ill 
tieulmenl does not alu.iys l.ill tin Imnd lielwlen parents 
and ehildieii I’n tt\ ar^l sensitive Beiiv always claimed 


that her father was dead. Actually he had deserted, 
leaving her mother to support herself and three children, 
one of whom subsciiucnily died. Yet years later when 
he icturned—a broken old man—Betty gave him the 
finest care, jni Judmg iirivule. trealmenl in a hospital, 
wlieie he died. 

"1 fill 1 owed i't to him,” Betty staled warmly 
“'.fiei all he was my l.ithcr. ]| was worth it, too, to 
waleli himshe adiU'd, ‘‘1 don’t believe he’d ever 
ei. loved anything as mueli as that clean room and bed. 
And he fjtily l.ipjii d up the attention of tile doctors and 
nuiscs ” 

Far fioni harhoritig a grudge against this father, 
wlio hud I’.iiisid lioi so mudi sufTering in childhood, 
Beltv fell a ill iiiiiii Ies[ioti,sil)ility for him. 

Both yooiie .itiiJ old sjiaie a keen .sense of duty for 
relatives i\.ii ilo-e outside the immediate family circle. 
Kosy-ehiek.il Alls .leuscu, a widow in her sixties has 
riolioilv (lose ii, ediiig her a'ltenlion Her only child, a 
dait'dilei, I' lai aw.iv Slu- ha.s no grand-rhildren. 

I loh.'lilv till' e whv -he fiel- siieli a definite obligation 
fo; hei g].indiie|ihevv .1 livelv liov of two. whom she has 
I't;' III )(ii- sinc|. iiif.inev 

‘T’lii not eoitig to let |i|st aiiybodv look after mv 
n<'phcn'." slie insists fuii.lv. "And mv niere won’t stop 
Moikin" .illhiuigli hei hushtiiid earn' plenty. I know 
her ” 

So M|s lensen yvrtiis liiiself out attending to this 
small hov ill ordi r to iiiotiil liitii fioin strangers. 
But she foil'll that s||i. 1 ' also helping In dejirivi liim 
o' the line ol every i lid,! the iriliniale sharing of day- 
hv-ilav doings wnlh the niollier- by making it easy for 
III! tiii'io 'to 'link tins resfionsibilily 

Of ionise, too iiiiieli inolkeiing- “smothering” as it 
is apllv I,died- I an in.ike (hildren overlv dependent. 
■‘Mama's bovs’" wei,, n.d incTiai es in the aimy lieeausc 
lle'v eiiid I not adiiisl. The sami holds fine in rivilian 
life Befoie the ile.ilh of ATis. Benton’s mother, -with 
whom she made her home .ifter hei pavenls divorce, she 
had a eeriain amount of emoliontd security 

‘tflirwaids T was all Inoken up." she rel.ites, which 
Is iinili rs! snilalde in view of the elo.se relationship 
bet well’, the two. 

Now Airs Benton, still preMv in her thirties, clings 
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to her father, for whom she always had a cer'tain fond¬ 
ness in sjute of their separation since her early years. 
Anil she caiinul es.iricaie, herself fioni this connection, 
altlioufili he does noi pive her tlic satislaclion her niollicr 
did. Nor does he help her refiularly financially, which 
as a divoiece with a lilile daughtci to .support almos! 
antirely, she needs badly. Ccituinly Mrs. Benton adore.s 
her child. Onl) this jirotec^iive role is not enough She 
seeks soiiiehody to lely on. The solution may he a 
second maniage, which Mrs. Benton is coiilciii|ilaiing 
at present However, she may he too involved eniolion- 
ully with hei jiaients, as .some childieii aie, ioi suih a 
step to work. 

Geneially &]ieukiiig, eveiy child wants the apiitoval 
of then paren'Is as long us ihe> live. But this uLiludc 
can go loo fur Toiniii), a husky young man in Ills 
thirties, dales not tell his uiotlu i ahoiil his intended 

mariiage hei aiise he li.iis sin- \\||I dis.i[i|iiii\e ^ el Ills 
sohciliule ioi her lias no hejnd.ition ni iiilimjiy diiting 
childhood. Toiiiiiiy ujs liioughi up hy niiises and 
governesses Maybe this js ihe lool ol the ddlnully 
lommy .suhnii's to hi' iiiollier out ol seliliim rilalny au 1 
theielore eiimoi Heal hei lioiieslly. i’loliahly this 
reaction li.is delavid mam.iio loi him so far 'lommy 

is dominated hy ibv wi-h to jili a-e liw mother niui h 
nioic than he .should he al hm ace biieli adults do not 
always make sueiesslul pailneis iii nuniage, or they 
may maei many al all 

!>ome ihiuhin .in .so wiaiipid up in tlu ii parents 
that ihev do not ir.ive a hie ol ll.-ii own. Cynthia— 
a tail hloud wall a laige mouth (onsidciv.'i hei mother, 
whom shi- had iiii k-nauied ".le.iUie, ' hei he.si liitiid And 
the Iw'o leuully had Ituii soi lal ilales toi'iliiei. In hi i last 
yeais ‘ Je.inie" was an invalid, demanding a great deal 
ol attention Itoin Cyntlna, which she gave willingly. 

‘’Isn't hei devotion heaiitilnl a mutual Incrnl 
asked nil- oin day. 1 smiled, thinking what it hail done 
to Cynthia I'lom a piomising young girl she had be- 
rimie .1 pamlully self-coU'i ions. middle-aged woman, 

trying to hi eoy wiili men. What iiiili.itive had she 1, ft 

to lelmild her exi'ti lice along mine wlicdesouie lines 
after the death ol hit “Jeanie’’? 

The power that paienis have over lln ir children is 
asloumliiig Blight-eyed M.igda had amhilion foi piaeli- 
cally evei-ytliing hut inaniage. ci her niolliei, wliom 
she worsliipiied, could «ee nothing else 

‘‘She's not sliong I wony aliotil vvlial will haiipen 
to her aflii I’m gone,'’ the motliei told evrtyhndy. 

In reality Magda was ahsolulelv <a(iahle of earn¬ 
ing her living and eotistitlilionalK unlit for marriagi. 
But she finally sueeumhed, heliving ih.i't her mother 
knew best. Then followed several years of wedded 


misery from which Magda finally escaped by leaving 
her husband. Alierwords slit; liad a Laid pull resist¬ 
ing her mother, who wauled her to return to ium. 'I'hia 
liiiio Magda won out. It cans have passed since then, 
llowevci, luolhcT and daughtci still arc very cluse m 
bpile ol tills had esiieiicnce. 

Naiuially the older geneJatron sometimes arc the 
vietiuis ol the laiuily, loo. Mis. Biodsky, with her tired 
blown eye-, woikcd like a slave to support hcrsclt and 
lier two sons. 

1 d lather wear my knees to the hone than accept 
charily," she announced alter her husharul .s death. And 
that was more or le-s what she did, scrubbing lor a 
livilihood As the yiais iiiogie.-sed tile slniggle hc'caiiic 
ini.ieasingly liaid. Mr- BiOo.'l.y dcvelojied high blood 
jiicssuie. One 'uii li.id a mental u|iset in adolescence. 
I'lie other had high amhi toils and eonliime.l to study, 

while Ills niother puli d on He vva- her jiricle and joy. 

'\onll see, my .Ma\ie, he ll he a swell doctor,'’ she 
hoasied JioniialJv enough Ma.v ent'ied the medical 
lu(dts.sron at the cxiieiise of liis mothers health. Yet 
sle was eiinleiit hii.,U'-" le. had .lei muiijished his desire 
and raised the pieslige ol the luimly 

till'll 11 kill'.''- m.iki It i,.tid III bleak the family 
p.'tleni. laieiil- (.ui mai thill ihil.he-ns future not 
'iieouiaging them to liv wuliiir llicn means. Fair- 
ban.d llibl.i wa- imiiMid in liigli liufies m lier early 

lw<nii"s .“s iiii Hi.I I 1 vi.ii'iii lie’ iini h idde' was a 

rale-man in a sbo. store. In due time he joined the 

aiiny and liilila iiliiiiied to liei jiaienls, who took her 
hack till too willingly 

‘■'l lieyii liiiiesiinie sim e .ill tin'll cliildieu lelt. Be¬ 
sides It save- miviiey “ Hilda ixplained. 

,S(i lld'la and hi i h.ihy iiei iijned the loom that she 
had li.id hi foie maiii.ige iii her parents’ luxurious 
afiailmenl .All vva- m'.'v e.i'y foi Hilda. Ilie tragedy 

vv.\- ill,It whin s.m wa- ili-ihaiged lioni the aimy, she 
11 fu.seil to go haek to the sim|ile household that ho 
iniilil alT'id .So the ivvi) wi'u divoiced Today Hilda 
i- a ili.-iltu-ii.ni d loll'I voitun m.iking her hoim with 
hri widiivvc'd iniilhii and giahh'.iig .i dali with any man. 
On the (imlijiy. !'am lia- nni.iirieil : a s^'iisible gill, 
willing to live on a jdane he i an supf'iirl 

Till' iiilirieiim- ol ji.ieni- mav diseourage yormg 
eiiuplcs fill >1 JiilliiWiiiL thill own idea- ahioil their 
ihililien, i-]ieii.illy it these aie difTiient fiom the way 
they were l.iought ufi. Nancy, with the flower-like face, 
had alway- iiieanl to l.ike I'.ne of her own children 
alllioinali s|ie and Rill, her luishand. had had nursesi 
and goveriii —e- init when the Inst h.ihy i .ime. she had 
a hard ti.ne and airived home in a frail condition. 
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te; FC«t^;j^trAitY, im 

5Jn»*i6diatd^ ber mother stepped in and in»talle#u><!n^e ramaps ytftjpacKJes oi lanutv aneenon are m ovw- 
I^Wyihg it was a vttBmporaiy measuro, althoguh hRpifl»- t>f yh past, which will vanish if we Imeauy 

It to he permuteat. .j^’taefo fttf^jaWbleni. Family devotion should bene&t low- 

' “Na»<^ always been deJieate.’' die told Bill, WS tjiicongenial to thetn. 

IfhtSi he remonsftrated about the expense offered to pay f■'■ve and take is essential in family relations. Evm 
the nurse. children are not always wrong, alihouj^ many perents. 

. Since neitlier Bill nor Namy wanted to hurt her *^•’1”'^ « family allows each 

2 feelings the arrangenumt materialiaed And as the family ni' inber independence. Nevertheless they find joy in 
f.|prew, NuiMp bt^ramr more and more a fixluir. Thu<» altaring experiences. The family can and should enxicb. 
Jboth children and parents missed the close com- cm hvos. The world will he a bettm: place when fami- 
^i-panionship that would hove meant so much to all of lies joined together by bonds of real love, 
them. Were these parentw weak? Yes, to some extent. 


However, had there not been family pressure they might 
. have worked things out ^ter. 

Even older people find' it difficult to go against r< al- 
tivea dea/ to them. Mis Green, a widow no longer 


Two PerBonalitieg of Prance 
Jacques Giellct, Consul General for France 


u*ra ui-u. w iiirau. iviis vj-reeu, a wioow no longer . t j- i. • r J tl. <. 1.000 

young, prefers living in another disftrict, where she has India, has informed m of the death of th 
more congenial friends. But her biothrr insists that two famous persons of France : 
she remain in her present neighborhood, because it is Kdoomu) Le Roy 

,, acceptable to bis social set, although his sister mingles Tj,p ^rcai French philosopher, Edouaid Le Roy died 

Uttle with them. .So, stupid as it may hceni, Mrs Green recently in Paiis. 

acquiesces. Born in 1870, he lieloiiged to tlie same generation ol 

Standards acquired in childhood arc not shed easih. ficnch pluloso|ili( is as Ibrgsort. ITcnri Poinear'*, 
Somehow to do this secniv like disloyally to the family. Duikhdin I,en-Bu’lil, whose fiiend he was Like 
^IW'^ilcge in education is 'aken for granted in certain Bergson, lie had a solid snentihc formation an<l had 
< giroups. Therefore, the childien go to private school, (ten been, at fiist, piofessnr of mathematus But he. 

if it cun be afforded. Tom and Lisa had other ideas, did not (ontuit hmisell with ti.ieliiiie seienti atii.ieted 
Hence they moved to a eoinmunity, where the public ii nietaphy>'iis, he, like Ifmii I’oinitiie ivirned he 

•dhools were notably good. Unfortunately they did not ultention to the prolihm of .Seieme ami his sdintifir 
‘^'stay tlieie long enough By the lime the eluldieii firnnalion enable him lo eonsidtr wiith lull knowht'gc 
* reached school age, the family had settled in a laige ilu jitohleni ol ihe itlation between Scienre ami Religion. 

City. Then and there the plans for a public school A fervent Catholic, he adopted in his woik “Doania and 
.icduoation for the youngsters vanished rntiimm” a (losiiion veiv near that of the “modernists’’ 

' “How could they learn in such crowded classrooms?” Siining to fonnliaie religion and the disenveries of 
rationalized laso. Yet her children had much more inmiern hioloe\ i osition winch was adopted 30 years 
D^pOrtunity to supplement heir kiiowleilge at home in latn by siuh hiolngist-iiihilosophtrs a* Alexis Carrel, 
totflr excellent environment than many puLIu 'sclmol (auihoj ,,f Matt thr Unhnmvn) and IjC Comet Uu Nouy 
jpapils. Democratic as Tom and lasa were in other f< irthor of Hiimnn Dc'.tiny), he became such an 
(Ufays, they could not break the faiiulv paiieiu in edii- authority on philosophy in the College do France, the 

■ astion. Thm^fore, their children went to private school, ‘nehesi flniver'ity insutulion of France and perhaps of 

Sftisl as the parents had. the woild 

^ Because solidarity exists in some families, any mem- JacODIS Fath 

bet can hurt another. Bertha’s sister-in-law wanted her Jacipies Fath, wcll-kiiown dress-maker, creator of 

^tlneBe to have advantages according to her lights, which (umie <if the finest rlotiies worn by the most eleganr 
‘|be parents could not aflAird. Her harping on these and women of Euione and Amcriia, recently died in Paris 
I’ltW generous ofliT to pay for them, made Bertha distrust at the age of 42. 
her own sense of values Was she depriving her child, ‘since the Middle Ages, arts and crafts have given lo 
whom she adored ? Perhaps her sister-in-law was righ France its rejmtation for taste and elegance. The 
ildtaee she was the elder. To resolve such dilemmas when ‘■Parisienne’' is noted all over the world for her style and 
..iSbiotion is involved is never easy. '‘chie ” This is the result of basic qualities in the French 

’ Quite evidentiv the shackles of lamily affection pene- [icople, of very ancient traditions of careful workman- 

■ tratc our lives dee))ly. To be fond of relatives is natural, ship and perhaps even more of close co-operation between^ 

T!Tie danger lies in abnormally close attachment and tlie designers and woikers (the famous “midinettes’"), 
Yerlings which blur our judgments. As is well-known, Tlie great Paris dressmakers are famous not only for 

'|h® traditional family is changing rapidly. In some the richness of the material they use, but even more tor 

S ses difjrioration exists, but by no means in all Even the art of their designers Each of the collections, which 
e increase of divorce, so publieired today, may be a are presented to the world at each season, represents 
better solution than unhapply couples sticking together, the result of long wrork in creating and excuting dresses 
IWting it from the woman’s angle, her self-reliance now which are famous for their finish. 

(jmkes her less^iSkely to endure the miseries she did in Jacques Fath, with his friend and competitor, 

llie past. As |)^ single young men and women founding Christian Dior Is ono of those who succeeded in pMt- 
their own home*, thlw practice should prepare them ting within the means of every woman models of the 
belter for marriage. In the last analysis, dwelling under ''Haute Couture*’ by creating alongside the sumptuous 
tl» oamn roof do<» not always mean intimacy. dresses wliich only the richest women can wear, leas 

and more' the democratic family, in which all ^pensive models which, nevertheless, bear the mark of 
doe conm|eration, is spoken about at present. Parisian good taste and degnnee. 

Printed and published by Nibatw Chandra Dae, Prabaei Prm, 190>2, Upper Oroolar Ed., Odoutta. 
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New Year Honours 

The Now Year has begun ninning on its course, 
and with it came a shower of decorations, remaniscent 
of the days of tho beknighted plutocrats and jo hukum 
“Bahadurs.” Wo hope both the donors and the 
recipients are well-contented. We have no remarks to 
make beyond relating two stories, one from the 
inimitable pen of “Saki” and other from an episode 
that beenme a legend about the beginning of this 
centurj'. 

The caption of the story by “Saki” is “Cousin 
Teresa.” It i-elatcs the tale of two half-brothers, both 
sons of an aristocrat, Colonel Harroweluff. ' 

The elder is .shown as a typical specimen of the 
“gilded popinjay” of the idle-rich, that used to infest 
the lounges and green-rooms of the theatres and 
music-halls of London at the turn of the century. He 
was always busy doing nothing and was subject to 
midden enthusiasms about epoch-making vaudeville 
hits. In one of those impulses he composed a ditty 
about an imaginary fair cousin and her four favourite 
hounds. It ran, as far as we remember, thus; 

“Cousin Teresa, takes out Csesar 
Fido, Jock and the big borzoi.” 

Having composed it, he conceived the idea of deve- 
" loping it into a music-hall turn with the aid of a 
vaud'evillc star by the name of Hermanova. And with, 
his usual enthusiasm for such noble causes, he went 
into action. 

About the same time, that is towards the end of 
the year, the younger half-brother returned after 
four years of Empire-building—that fruity legend of 
British fiction. He had achieved a lot and had 
reported on it to the colonial oflB.ee. The reactions 
there were supposed to be favourable and the father. 
Colonel Harroweluff, was hopeful about seeing his 
worthy son’s name in the New Year's honours list. 


But the unexpected happened. “Cousin Teresa” 
became a success and was the rage. Nights were made 
horrible, and days little less so, by all and sundry, 
ranging from the butcher’s boy to the children of 
belted carl.'», howling out the refrain of “Cousin 
Teresa. ” 

Naturally when the honour’s list was being drawn 
up the Prime Minister ordered his private secretary 
to put down the name of Harroweluff for a Knight¬ 
hood. When the secretary enquired as to whicfi of 
the two brothers was meant, the puzzled Prime 
Minister asked if there was another brother. On the 
Empire-builder’s name and labours being enumerated 
the Prime Minister dismissed all that in short order 
and reiterated that he meant the composer of “Cousin 
Teresa.” He further directed that the letter L within 
a bracket be appended after the name. 'Phe much 
bemused secretary discovered later on that (L) 
meant • “awarded for literary prowess” 

The second story, which is reputably true, is 
about a famous pundit of Benares, whose profound 
erudition and austere devotion to learning became 
far-famed towards the end of the last century. He 
was likewise the brightest luminary in a famous 
Benares college of those days. 

Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, visited the college 
sometime in the first few years of this century. The 
usual formal reception was given to that pomp- 
loving Viceroy. All the staff and many notabilities 
were present., but the pundit was busy with his 
manuscripts and refused to stand in line even after 
repeated and frantic requests of the Principal and 
staff of the college. 

When the reception was over Lord Curzon ai^ed 
whether the famous Shaatry, about whom he had heard 
so much, was amongst those who were presented. On 
being told that the pundit w'ss iSot present he' ex- 
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pressed « desire to see him. The Principal rushed to 
Shastriji’s room and told him the Viceroy’s desire, 
which aiBottQteid 1» a cornsQaad. 

“I eraat hda peimissiBa to eoiae «>ad me me,” 
was all that the pundit said, without lifting his head 
•from liis manuscripts. On this remark being commu¬ 
nicated to the Viceroy, he went in person to see the 
pundit, who in due course blessed him. 

In the New Year’s honours list, th« only name 
from Benares was that of Oangadhar Shastry, who had 
been awarded the C.I.E. 

The day tlie list appeared, a learned disciple of 
the pundit, who was a Judge in the Benares district 
courts, went to salute and congratulate his preceptor. 

On the pandit asking for the reasons for his 
disciple’s elation, the Judge told him about the 
honour conferred on him. 

The Shastry lauglied loudly and remarked: "Arre 
Smh,, hum par sfdahi dal thiaa, our turn ho gayo 
khush.” (0 Srislii, they have poured ink (shiahi) on 
me and you are delighted). 

We conclude by congratulating the recipients of 
the honurs, particularly those of the armed forces 
who most certainly deserve all the honour that the 
State can give. We repeat our felicitations to Shrimati 
Asha Devi Aryanayakam for the reception she gave 
to the award made to her on a previous occasiofn. 

The 60th Congress Session 

This year the annual political bean-feast took 
place near Madras. A small township was built and 
named Satj-umurthinagar after the redoubtable leader 
who has departed, and arrangements were made to 
house and feed a multitude of delegates and to 
eecomraodate the vast concourse that came to see, 
hear, and depart, no wiser and— v/p liope—no sadder 
after the audieneo. The cost was a few million 
rupees. 

"We could gather nothing that was of the essence 
out of the reports that filled the newspapers from the 
^h to (he 24th of January. But let us ha.sten to 
oorrerl ourselves. There wa.s at last a truly selfless 
’Congre.saman in the pre.sidential scat again. This in 
itself is an e\ent worthy of record, .after the Indian 
]^atioual Congress became a sj'mbol of political power, 
Ofid ceasect to be a force that inspired millions to 
dedicate themselves for its cause. 

Wie have neither the patience nor the space to 
disciCSh in detail the utterances or the resolution.s. We 
have put on record elsewhere such of them as we 
deem worthy of record with comments wliere called 
for. 

We would aide those who led the conferences and 
spoke at the plenary soMion, all except the president 
ttiat is, as to whether they themselves believed in all 
tl?hl was uttered. *If. so then we have no quarrel. For 
in a free countrj* each man is at liberty to hold to 


ids own opinions, however misguided or mistaken 
they might be- 

I%ere is a great deal of talk about “classless 
society,” “Welfare State’’ and so on and so forth. If 
by classless society is meant a general lowering of 
standards, mental, moral, and physical, in efficiency, 
public behaviour and living, then we are well on the 
way. If by Welfare State is meant a State where the 
rich would grow richer and the poor poorer, while the 
educated middle class, which is the salt of the earth, 
anywhere and everywhere, is being wiped out, then 
verily ours is a Welfare State! 

As for corruption in administration and public 
life and poUth-al oppression in some States, rrmm‘s 
the word. 

We pride ourselves on benig an world-influence 
for Peace. Yet not a word about Central America 
nor anything about the soluiion of the Chinese im- 
paR.se. For the information of our readers we give the 
following extracts from the international edition of the 
Ncu) York Times for January 16 and January 23: 

The two countries principally involved in the Colts 
Rican fighting are ; 

Costa Rica (population 800,000 ; area 19,650 
square miles) has been regarded as a liberal democracy. 
Its i)resident, elected in 1963. is Jose Figueres, an 
American-educated (M. T T I engineer and devout 
apostle of social reform (his plantation is called La Lucha 
San Fin~“Tlie tinending Struggle”). He Las put 
through programs for free education, minimum wages 
and trade union organization. He has vigorously 
denounced diciatorial regimes. The armv at his command 
is (i 1,.500-man civil gunnl. li hri': no military 
planes. 

Nicaragua (population 1,0(X),000; area 148,000 square 
miles) has been a one-man diclalorship for twenty years. 
Tlic dictotor is President Anastasio Somoza, the ricliesi 
man in Nicaragua (“I take care of the business of Gov¬ 
ernment and 1 take care of my own business”). IVesi- 
denl Somoza has provided an efficient regime with consi¬ 
derable social services, but he has been slow to grant 
personal libcrtie«. The Nicaraguan array numbers 7,500 
well-liained troops. It was strengthened tremendously 
last month by the purchase of twenty-five P-51 fighters 
from Sweden. 

The new tensions over the Far East last week raised 
sharply the fundamental question ; Is major war in the 
Orient nearer ? 

In the immediate view the answer hinges largely on 
Peiping’s intentions toward Formosa itself, where the U.S. 
already is deeply committed. Although the defense pad 
with Formosa is not yet ratified, there seems little doubt 
that if the Communists were to attack the big island, 
tile Seventli Fleet would come out shooting. Piping’s 
naval strength is sparse, and the Formosa Strait is an 
enormous obshsde. Westiei^ observers dbubt ,stron4Py 
that the (kimmunists are prepared to make the attempt in 
view of the disaster and defeat it would bring. 
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Tke Presidential Addrtess 

We add our voice to those welcoming 8hri Dhebar 
to the presidential chair of the Indian National 
Congress. A good man, whose life is dedicated to the 
cause of uplift and regeneration and whose record is 
unsullied either by official careerism or by the undigni¬ 
fied and totally degraded scramble for political power, 
we wish him godspeed in his mission. May his eyes 
remain undimmed by the dust which most of his 
working committee are adepts in throwing. 

With regard to his address, we only find the 
extracts given below as being worthy of record. The 
rest is in the usual vein. We do not wish to criticise 
either the portions we reproduce or the rest, of the 
speech. He has as yet to obtain a clear perspective 
of the situation in which the nation is placed. Further, 
a guileless man himself, he has yet to learn a lob 
about the activities of wily experts in political 
legerdemain who throng the Congress rank and file. 

On the subject of unemployment and the role of 
the cottage industries in solving it. he said: 

9 

Capilal-iiileiioivp schenw.''. lor ahsorbinf; rptbioiis of 
unemploycil and under-employed, cannot hv theniM'lve*. 
jiioducc the desired results beeauw of inanv other (aelors, 
iiicltidini tliai of our capital resources. 

Because of all these and other reasons, ii is nu>v 
ui cepted on all hands, the. Planning Conunission not 
txcludrd, that whal India needs directly is large-scale ex- 
pan.sion of cottage and small-scale industries involving cum- 
jiaratively small Invesiment capital per unit. This uni- 
xersel rralisalion should fortify our original faith in the 
I ole of cottage and small-scale industries as a means of 
solving our economic distress. This must also set at 
test, at least for the time being, the difference on tlie 
fundamental question of centralisation or decentralizatioa 
of industries When I .say at least for the time being, I 
mean, for a space of time, long enough to give this 
process a full trial. 

We should now go ahead and mobiliae our strength 
md our resources to the fulleat extent in the channel of 
development of cottage and small-scale industries. 

TTie Planning Commission is also clear on the need 
for the following measures in relation to the devdopment 
of cottage and small-scale industries ; 

fl) determiniMion of overall condition of supply and 
demand ; 

f2) reservation of spheres of production ; 

^3) non-expansion of the capacity of large-scale 
in-ti-stries, related to small-scale industries ; 

(4) imposition of cess on large-scale industries; 

fS) airangement for the supply of raw materials : 

(6) co-ordination for research, training, etc. 

This also must set lat rest any doubt in the minds of 
sny group of people about the rok of cottage and small- 
scale industries in relation to large-scale ones. The cm- 
plcymenl aspect demands highest priority and, while 
Bdfnstment can be made in the direction of devdoping 


oomason production ptogrammes for the smalhocalc and 
cMtagn industries, in relation to the large«s<xQe industries, 
reservation of spheres can only mean absolute prioriiy to 
the sitiaU-scale and cottage industries in these fields. This 
unambiguous stand on the part of the organisation, 1 
liave no doubt in my mind, will clear aD misapprehensions 
in the minds of our colleagues working under the guid¬ 
ance of Shri Vinobaji and other constructive workers. It 
I'annot be anybody’s desire to avoid improvement in the 
techniques of production, including use and application 
.'{ motive power in the field of small-scale and cottage 
industries. 

On lh<.> muttci of social democracy, he expounded 
lii.- own views as follows; 

It is generally accepted that political democracy is 
unliiinkablc without social demoaacy, and it is also 
generally realised that any momentum in our progress is 
unthinkable, unless an atmosphere of a conunon under¬ 
taking and common sacrifice is created. What do we 
actually mean by social democracy ? How do we propose 
to create that atmosphere of a conunon undertaking and 
ctimmon sacrifice ‘f For the last 40 years since the 
entry- of Gandhiji in the field of politics in India, the 
Indian National Coniaress has been trying to manifest 
that democracy in practice. Circumstances, then exist¬ 
ing, prevented it from carrying it out to its logical con¬ 
clusion, iw.. economic equality and social justice. After 
independence, not only has the country re-emphasised 
the need for it in the Constitution but the Central and 
Stale Governments have, through legislation, and policies 
of tiuxation. tried to go further in that direction. 
Integration of Slates, abolition of Zamindari, introduc¬ 
tion of Estate Duty, adjustments in .taxes on income. 
Federal Financial Integration Agreement with Part B 
States, amendment of Article 31 (A) of the Constitu¬ 
tion—all these have been aimed at securing, economic 
equality. We. in the Congress, must however be clear 
in our minds that genuine ©quality is untlunkablo 
unless equal opportunities are made available to every 
citijsen of India. We do not wish to take away the 
status of those, who are in aiffluent circumstances dr of 
those who are gifted with intelligence and knowledge. 
But we want an active acceptance of the same sUtus 
for the workers in the field, factory or workshop. And 
So long as equal opportunities are not made available, 
their status will not change. Can we in the inresent 
economic framework really assure equal opportumty w 
everybody? This aspect has a great hearing on the 
nifrional progress. Our chief source of developmrajt is 
our man power. If he is to put in his best, the worker 
must be assured an equal status and equal opportunity 
in life. A conviction should grow upon everyone of us 
that wbik there will survive for some time some in¬ 
equality, ultimately in the new social order that Jiro 
envisage, *e difference, in advantages between citiren 
dtiaen will have to be kept within bounds ^ so far 
as status is concerned, there wiB be no distinction oa 
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tfa«' CBSuad «f 'livocation. If tmythmg, we should 
accord the hj^eat nttognation to the dignity of labour. 

He gave his clear-cut opinion on the form and 
scheme of education he considers best suited to the 
needs of tire country as a whole: 

I now come to the qfuestion of education. We are 
all agreed that we must have a system of education that 
is in keeping with the new society we conceive of, edu¬ 
cation that eliminates all class distinctions, education 
that realises dignity of labour, education that helps the 
process of co-operation, sacrifice and service. We are 
all agreed that it is now the basic education system 
which can take the place of the present one. We are 
also agreed on the urgent need of introducing basic 
education. I think there is no room now for any dis¬ 
cussion on, the subject. It is inconceivable that a nation 
can afford to waste even a small pant of her national 
energy on a system of education, fit only for the social 
order that she is determined to change. The new 
social order of pur conception must be supplied its 
base and we must do it forthwith. 

The following are his ideas regarding party orga¬ 
nisation. It is at least clear that he is aware of 
opportunism in the Congress ranks. We hope ex¬ 
perience will show him how all-pervnding that evil 
has become; 

I shall now come to the organisational aspect. 
India has reached her first milestone in her journey 
towards her final goal. Tt is a big distance covered, A 
new vista has opened out before us. It was bound to 
produce its reactions on the organistation, as it has on 
everything vital and of value. With the change in the 
status of the country, has grown its responsibility and 
as a pivotal organieiation, we can neither ignore the 
changes nor the new responsibilities. 

Following freedom, our first responsibility was to 
give a stable Government to the people. The Congress 
rouhl not have but participated in the administration. 

This was a colossal task and was bound to react on 
the organisation. Jiome reactiims have been healthy and 
have increased our status. Others were of questionable 
value and, in some cases, deleterious too. While this 
was but a part of a natural process and therefore inevit¬ 
able, nevertheless it demands of us that we face it 
squarely. 

Hie Congress membership in the pre-independence 
penod was open to everyone. But in the circumstances 
then prevailing a largle majority could not uke advian- 
tage of it. Congress, however, used to draw liberally 
upon the sympathy and goodwill of these vast: masses 
of people outside ^ tactual fold. It could not very 
well close its doors to these parsons. The Congress 
^ranks naturally began to swell. Most of the new¬ 
comers were ptomoted by enthusiaw ; some by consido- 
rations of duty,' but sot a few were prompted by consi¬ 
derations of jdieer diqportiiBiBm. 

In the wd context* legidative* and parliamentary 


ctareer oonfeired a special statua upon the candidate. 
Participation in parliamentary activities on the part of 
the Congress was bound to rear up complexes and 
generate a spirit of competition, even rivalry. 

The Congress wtos required to form Governments. 
In a democratic State, there were all kinds of duties to 
be discharged, wliioh meant all kinds of offices. This 
was also bound to produce some reactions. 

In the context of a Welfare State, most of the social 
and constructive activities, in which the Congressmen 
were engaged, have been taken over by the State and 
others by various bodies. Boards, Congresses and Associ¬ 
ations. It appears to some that in. course of time the 
Congress will be reduced to a mere parliamentary party, 
its chief function being to lay down policies, run elections 
and lead the Government or the Opposition. It has, 
therefore, become necessary for me to emphasise some 
aspects of our organisation rather forcefully. 

Lastly, wc append liis ideals, in consonance wit.li 
those of the Father of the Nation, regarding the 
means to the ends desired He says, quoting 
Gandhi ji; 

Lager as he was to serve the humaniiy as a whole, 
he was clear about his means : “Only that which wa.s 
spiritually perfect was practically wise : Pure end“ 
could be eecured only by pure means.'* He would not 
touch ‘Swaraj'* if it was gained at the cost of his beloved 
principles of truth and non-violence. With a clear 
conception of his role, he guided the organisation from 
FUccess to success. Sacrifice, austerity, service of the 
masses—those were the implements by which he forged 
unity of outlook and established communion between 
the differeui tiers of the society. It was the regeneration 
of the nation that was at work, the Indian National 
Congress being his willing instrument. 

Political power was bound to follow. But our minds 
were and are clear. Power may come to us las it has 
come to us now. Wc shall, therefore, put it to the only 
use for which it is intended with humility and in a 
spirit of service. But power or no power, the organi¬ 
sation must continue toj play its rolb outside the frame 
work of administrative responsibility by identifying itself 
with the masses in a spirit of sacrifice and service. . 

Elections have to be fought, for they are the out¬ 
come of a moral responsibility. But elections are means 
to an end. Their real purpose ia to educate the maasea 
about the functions of democracy, the role they are 
expected to play in it, and how they can strengthen the 
fabric of democracy. That healthy atmosphere is 

posrible if we ourselves realise that elections are not the 
Congress’s only concern not even the first. Elections 
a port of its higgler responsibility, even though it is a 
substantial part. In the final analysis, the work of 
social education and sodal service must continue iin- 
sbated so that when Sections come, they would also get 
thrir proper place in the Congress laugranune unff not 
assume an exciurive place of honour and prestige. 
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Social and Moral Standards 

On the 30fch of January, the Subjects Committee 
of the 60th Session of the Congress unanimously' 
passed the Steering Committee’s resolution on "purity 
and the strengthening of the organisation.” This 
resolution, of which the text and, Sri Morarji Desai’s 
remarks in moving it are appended below, has caused 
much ribald laughter all over the country. 

It is said that the legendary Robin Hood was 
most ruthless and dangerous immediately after his 
loutine confessional of sins to a priest. Perhaps, the 
mirth that has convulsed millions of our naiionals 
at the above routine utterance of peccati originated 
from some similar thought. 

The resolution as drafted by the Steering Counniitee, 
among other thing?*, says, “The Congress views with 
serious concern some of the trends noticeable in the 
working of the organisation. ITiese tendencies are 
symbolic of a general deterioration in social and moral 
standards 'Fhese trends are likely to warp the strength 
of the organisation, lower its dignity and prestige and 
reduce its potential for service to the cause of the 
people of India and that of democracy the world over, 
'lire Congfess cannot ignore any such trend or tendency. 

“Tl, therefore, diretts the Working Grmmittec to take 
liim and adequate mea.sures to see that organisatienal 
pmity is maintained, discipbne observed and any atteiept 
Hi grouj) or individual aggrandisement is effectively 
cliecked.” 

Sri Morarji Desai moving tire resolution stressed 
the need for cultivating peraooal purity and honesty 
among Congressmen which, he said, was essential for 
strengthening organisation. 

Congressmen, he said, had exposed themselves to 
“temptations” of wielding political power after the 
attainment of independence. “I liave no quarrel with 
people seeking elections to Legislatures, but wc must 
keep ourselves above personal gains and whatever work 
is entrusted to us should be accomplished sincerely. Wc 
must utilise the political power not for personal gjains, 
but for the good of the masses and the country las a 
whole,’’ he added. 

Inteonal Faciiom 

Referring to internal factions within the Congress, 
Sri Desai said, that Congressmen had even "aligned 
themselves with their rivals outside the organisation’s 
folds” to seek personal gains. 

"We quarrel among ourselves, malign each other 
and even go to the extent of forging alliances with people 
who have not the ideals of the Congress at their heart. 
How can the party under such circumstances work for 
the betterment of the people and usher in a people’s 
democracy''’ ? he asked. 

The Congress, he said, had been built on the ideals 
hf service to the people. Its methods had always been 
peaefeui and ihonest. “Unless we create personal 
we cannot preach those ideals to the people.” 


"If we want to build a prosperous India, we will 
have to be clean, honest and sincere to ourselves. 1 will 
not mind if people who go against these ideals are not 
allowed to grow in the organisation,” he said. 

Sri Desai said that Congressmen had even ioi^tten 
the party's great achievement of unifying India and 
winning the country’s political independence, 

“With disregiard to forging the unity of the country 
further, feuds not only among States but even on dis¬ 
trict and village levels are perpetrated. We forget then 
the basic unity of the country, the ideal of the Con¬ 
gress.” 

Sri Desai said that it was true that compared to 
other parties, the Congress was far better organised 
and disciplined. But, he added. Congressmen should 
rot compare themselves with others, but seek to achieve 
their own ideals as laid down by Candhiji. 

Resolution on International Affaires 

Tlic following i'(>,solution on mleniational affairs 
was luoM'ii in the fiOlli jileiuiiy ‘-v.^sion on Juiiuary 22, 
l)v .'^lin Moi'iTj] Dcsai; 

"The Congress welcomes lecciii development in 
world affairs, which have contributed to some lessening 
of international tensions, and trusts that this process 
will continue and lead to a further improvement of 
international relation'- The Geneva Agreement oh Indo- 
(Tiina not only brought an end to 7-ycar war but, for 
the first time in a generation, pul an end to fighting 
111 the world as a whole. The Congiess earnestly hopes 
iliat this will lead to a peaceful settlement in this 
important area of South-Last Asia. 

“India, in association with Canada and Poland, bad 
undertaken lieavy resimnsibililies in Indo-China. The 
Congress is glad to learn of tlie satisfactory work of 
the International Supervisory Commission in Indo-Uhina 
and hopes that there will be no outside interference or 
pressure and that the future of these countries will be 
decided by the peoples themselves as provided in the 
Geneva Aiggeemeni. 

“In Korea, while war is ended, peace is not in sight. 
The establishment of peace in Korea is vital to Asian 
and world stability, removing from the international 
context a source of grave danger which may lead to 
large-scale conflict. The Congress hopes that further 
steps will be taken to continue negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 

"The establishment of a South-East Asian Defence 
Organisation by some great Powers of the West and 
some States in South-East Asia, is regrettable and has 
added to the insecurity of that region and extended the 
area of cold war. 

“The Congress believes that real peace will be attained 
only by methods of friendly co-operation and undei- 
standing between neighbouring Countries and, illdeed, 
the countries of the world. Hie principles which duHild 
govern international relations have been aet out in the 
joint statements issued by India, China and Burma and 
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more recentfy by la^ ud Yqtfaslavia. The Congrees 
warmly wricomes these five principles or Paoch Shila. 
They represent the approach and policy of India in 
international affairs, and put forward the alternative of 
collective peace to the preparation for collective war. 
The Congress is of opinion that these principles must 
baskaUy glovem international relations and establish 
peaceful co-existence which is imperative in the 
circumstances of to-day for the survival of civiliaatkm. 

“nie cemtinued exclusion of CSiina from the United 
Nations is very regrettable and retards the progress of 
peace and stability in Asia and in the world. This 
Congress expresses the fervent hope that during the 
present year. China will take her place in the United 
Nations. 

“The Congress yveicumes the proposal, originally 
initiated by Indonesia at the Colombo Conference last; 
year, to convene a conference of the independent States 
of Asia and Africa and wishes this conference all 
success. 

"The ominous developments in respect of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs arc a menace not only to world peace 
but to civilization itself. Even the experiments of the 
hydrogen bombs, if continued, thi eaten the entire world 
by their far-reaching and unascertained effect, which 
may lead to grave and permanent damage to human life 
and civilization. The total prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of atomic and hydrogen and other weaimns of 
mass destruction, as well as conventional atomic weapons, 
such as atomic artillery, is imjteralive if civilization is 
|fi he saved from destruction. 

"This Gmgress earnestly requests all concerned to 
bring about a cessation of the experiments and the 
immediate consideration of this matter by tlie Disar¬ 
mament Commission of the United Nations. The 
Congress further suggests that the United Nations should 
take steps to give a scientific appraisal of the 
consequences of the use of and experiment with nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear weapons so that the public of all 
nations might become fully aware of the grave menace 
of war to-day. 

“This Congress records its appreciation of the policy 
of the Government of India in the realm of international 
affairs. It realises that the success of any foreign policy 
Bzul its capacity to make itself felt, depend, in a large 
measure, on the strength and internal solidarity of the 
country as well as true understanding and appreciation 
of the basic aim and approach towards world peace." 

In the discussion that followed, nothing new was 
said. The fact of the exclusion of Israel from the 
Afro-Asdan Conference, and the nonwnclusion of 
Australia and New Zealand was not even referred to, 
even in an explanatorjg fashion. This indicates the 
extent to which the Congre-ss has been officialised. 

Resolution on Economic Policy 

Pandit Govind Ballav Pant moved the resolution 
on economic policy in the January 22nd session. 


The following ie the text of the reoblitioa ; 

“The .Congrets records its satisfactioii at the improve¬ 
ment made in the gerteral economic situation in the coun¬ 
try and the progresaive achievement of many of the tar¬ 
gets laid down in the Five-Year Plan which have often 
exceeded expectation. In particular, the Congress is 
gratified at the great improvement in the food situation 
in the country and the progress made in the river valley 
schemes which have become symbols not only of great 
conceptions but also of great achievement. 

The Congress also records its gratification at the 
advance made in the community projects and the 
national extension service which already cover over 
80,000 villages and SO million people. This great under¬ 
taking will bring about basic changes in the entire 
structure and functioning of rural India. This 
progress has been made not only beoause of the work of the 
trained personnel, but is due also to the public response 
and co-operation which these schemes have evoked. The 
Itrogress made thus far has laid a substantial foundation for 
laJl-roimd advance of the people of India. This is evident 
from the social awakening throughout the country and the 
great interest taken in the Five-Year Plan. 

The time has now come for a substatial advance on 
the economic and social plane with the definite objective 
of increasing production greatly, raising standairdR of living, 
and having progressively fuller employment so as to lead 
to full employment within a period of 10 years. The 
national aim is a Welfare State and a socialist economy. 
This can only bo achieved by a considerable increase in 
national income and much greater volume, of goods and 
services and employment. Economic policy must, there¬ 
fore, aim at plenty and at equitable distribution. 

The Second Five-Year Plan must keep these objectives 
in view and should be based on the physical needs of 
th«! peofde which should he mainly provided for by pro- 
ductitm within the country. This necessitates die building 
up of heavy industry including machine-making industry 
as well as a wide extension of small-scale and cottage 
industries. The success of the plan depends not only 
upon careful estimates and planning and proper directions 
being given, but also on the full co-operation of the people. 
Planning! should, therefore, be based on the widest consul¬ 
tation of the people. 

In view of the declared objective being a socialistic 
pattern of society, the State will necessarily play a vital 
part in planning and development. In paorticular, it will: 

(1) Initiate and operate large-scale schemes inro- 
viding services such as power, transport, etc. 

(2) Have overall coidrol of resources, social pur¬ 
poses and troids, and essential balances in economy. 

(3) Check and prevent evils of anardiic industrial 
devefopment by the maintenance of strotegio emitralB, 
prevention of private trusts land cartels, maintenance of 
Standards of labour and production. 

( 4 ) Plan the economy of the nation in its basic and 
broad aspects. 

The First Five-Year Plan wm based on a public 
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Sector aad: a joivato se^r. The puUlc sector nuat pJay 
a progressively greater part mere parttoolarly in the esta- 
bUshment of basic industries. 

The piiviate sector ae the nonnState and vohuttacy 
enterprises will, however, oontkina to have iiopoitaaoe. 
Such eaterprises include oo-operatives and smaB-^cale 
industries. In the present conditioaa in India, such non- 
State enterprises are necessary for adding considerably 
to production and employment. There can thus be a 
speedier and fuller achievement of our ufagective, provided 
that the functioning of the private sector is in terms of 
the national plan. The private sector has thus a definite 
plan in our economy at preseiu and should be encouraged 
to play its path within the broad strategic contrtds of 
the plan. 

India is faced today by a great challenge. Not only 
the urge of the people to progress, but also the compul' 
sion of circumstances necessitates rapid advance so as to 
bring labout far-reaching social, economic and induitorial 
changes. The challenge is to bring these about speedily 
and effectively by peaceful and democratic progresses. In 
view of the progress already made and the strong founda¬ 
tions laid down, the (longress is confident that the people 
of India Will meet this cliallenge and fulfil the great 
hopes placed on them.” 

WelFAbe iSTAXE 

Moving the resoution Pandit Pant express^’d the hope 
that the Second Five-Year Plan would be able to solve the 
luiemploymont problem b.inish ]>o\c)ty and wipe 
out superstition. 

Pandit Pant said that the Congress had accepted the 
objective of a socialistic pattern of the country and “we 
want to base the future of our country on that fabric." In 
adopting that pattern of society, people would have to re¬ 
member and bear in mind the ideals of “Sarvodaya” which 
was first brought by Gandhiji The resolution, he atldcd, 
also fulfilled the other objective—the Welfare State. The 
Welfare Stale could be of various patterns, but India's 
pattern was based on sockdism. 

The “Socialistic Pattern” 

Prime Minister Nehni said, in the afternoon 
session on January 22, if thic “economic policy” 
resolution was implemented “it means bringing of a 
revolution in this country—an economic revolution in 
this country of the biggest type.” 

This resolution, said he, wias of the hipest 
importance “because ultimately it is this policy which is 
going to shape the economic and social picture of India.” 
TTiJs resolution pointed to a “certain turn in our think- 
itiigi and action.” 

Intervening in the d^ate on the resolution in the 
pienary session of Congress Sri Nehru said, “yesterday 
the Congress adopted the Objective resolution.” ‘Tn that 
resolution we elucidate further what we mean by our 
objective which is laid down in Article 1 of the Congress 
Constitution. We stated that we wanted this to be 
clearly understood that we aim at socialistic pattern of 
•woiety. The pfPesent resolatien before you dash with 


the economic polity. We have to 0 ivo effect, if we may 
say ao, to that resolutioB because ultimately it is the 
economic policy that is going to shape the economio and 
social picture of India, which you may call socialistic 
pattern or whatever you may like to call it. Therefore, 
this resolution is of the hiigihest in^rtaace.” 

“Naturally,” he continued, “in a resolution of tins 
kind, however long-<iiiawn out it may be, one cannot 
enter into detailed policy. Utere is one danger in the 
resolution and it is that you may use striking phrases 
and broad words and phrases and imagine that you 
have given a great lead to the country.” 

“It is possible but it does not help because we have 
t-orae up against scientific problems, we have to deal 
with problems of India, the problem of unemploymeat, 
raising tliat level of the country, problem of industriali¬ 
sation and so many problems. These juoblems are 
net solved by broad gjeneralisation and slogans and 1 
say this without any hesitation. 1 myself have been a 
victim of slogans. But time has come when you have 
to forget phrases and deal with hard realities of the 
situation. This is necessary for us, more especially 
for Congress men, because Congress men are more 
responsible for running the Government and Govern¬ 
mental policies than others. Therefore, for us merely to 
adopt big resolutions with striking phrases is not good 
enough In fact it tends to delude one. 

Role of Comuress 

“In reality the only way that is lo be done is to 
sit down and draw up >a plan. That is the function 
of the Planning Commission and those who are con¬ 
cerned. Obviously the Congress session cannot ail 
down and draw a Five-Year Plan but in a resolution of 
this kind you have to indicate the type of things you 
should have to in drawing up that plan. This resolu¬ 
tion which is before you gives reference to the approach. 
You will see, the resolution says that ‘time has now 
come for a substantial (advance on the economic and 
social plane with the definite objective of increasing 
production greatly, raising standards of living and 
having progressively fuller employment so as to lead to 
full employment within a period of 10 years. The 
national aim is a Welfare State and a socialistic 
economy’.” 

This resoution, said Sri Nehru, wa.s not merely a 
repettion of what they bad said before. 

“It is phioting to a certain tom in our thinking 
and action. Time has now come to do this. In a 
sense wc have been doing tlus bat eividently we have 
not been doing this adequately or, lat any rate, we 
should do tUs much better now. Therefore, the restdu- 
tion says time has o*ome to do tliis with the pacific 
object of raising production and removing unemploy¬ 
ment,” 

Sri Sehru said, in this resolution they had avoided 
any “bcaabastic” words. “We arg old laad aativo 
ongonisation with a great deal of experience of all Irisde 
and it Ja trot desiiuble, therefore^ that we ^oidd uoe 
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wwda vaigiuely and bombastically. Thereforo, on tbe 
whole ws under-estimate wfaat we propose to do. This 
resolution is a proposal of under-estimation because . if 
you give effect to tbe resolution it means bringing of an 
economic revolution in this country of tbe biggest type. 
But vre don’t talk of revobitiou in this resolution. We 
talk in a relatively pedestrian manner.” 

Sri Nehru said mention had been made of measures 
to putting an end to unemployment. In this country 
of growing populaitiou, it was a terrific problem. In 
other countries like Yugoslavia and Russia and in 
America and Western Europe, circumstances were diffle- 
rent. India also had a different background. In 
thinking of solutions to problems, the counuys peculiiari- 
ties had to be borne in mind, but one had also to learn 
from the experience of others. 

Sri Nehru said, mention had been made of measures 
ning. “Planning is quite essential. Otherwise, it is 
just anarchy. Three or five years lago, whmt we talked 
of planning, some others objected and asked : ‘What 
do you mean by planning ?’ Planning was not accept¬ 
able to many people in liigb places. Today planning 
is being understood by the average man apart from 
those in high places. Now we have got a Five-Year 
Plan of which three years are more or less over and we 
are thinking of the Second Five-Year Plan.” 

Objectives in View 

“There is much talk,” Sri Nehru added, “of this 
plan being built from below. This is right. Village 
panchayats, etc., should be consulted. Every specialised 
group of persons should be consulted, doctors, engineers, 
merchants, industrialists and other organisations at 
Governmental level. Nevertheless, what do yon mean by 
planning ? Have you paid much attention to the follow¬ 
ing paragraph in the resolution ? It says : ‘The 
national aim i.s « Welfare .Slate and socialist economy.’ 
This can only be achieved by a cnnsideralilc increase in 
national income and much greater volume of goods and 
services and employment. Economic policy, must, therefore, 
aim at plenty and at equitable distribution. The second 
Five-Year Plan must keep these objectives in view and 
should be based on. the physical needs of the people, 
which should be mainly provided for by production within 
the comntry. Mark the words ‘physical needs of the 
people.’ They are important words. They are the gov¬ 
erning needs, they oui^t to be the controlling factor in 
the drawing up of the Second Five-Year Plan.” 

Basis of Plankinc 

What was the fi-rst Five-Year Plan based on ?—Sri 
Nehru asked. It was Imsed on data, and information 
then available. Certain projects were already there and 
work was to start on new schemes and priorities had to 
be given. The plan was based on “the finance available 
and on priorities bgjng given to the various schemes that 
were useful and good and we have had good results but 
Kttlly this is not. planning in the real planning. The 
concept of planning is not to think of money we have 
got and divide it into schemes and give priorities. But it 
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is based on physical needs. This is to say: What do the 
people of Indie need, how many schools, how much 
cloth, how much housing, how much education, health 
services, etc. ? To begin with we are not thinking of 
finance but the needs of people to-day." 

“We organise how to fulU those needs. Hus is not a 
simple matter because in calculating the needs of die 
{Kiople We have to calculate not only on the basis of the 
increasing population but on the increasing needs. Finance 
is important but not so much as people think. What 
is important is trained personnel. The only thing we 
have to guard lagainst is inflation. Inflation is avoided if 
there is production corresponding to the amount of money 
thrown in. Sometimes there is a gap. This is so m the 
case of large river valley projects. But in the case of 
cottage industries there is not this gap. Money is not 
locked up.” 

A COMPUCATED BDSINESS 

Sri Nehru said that this resolution talked of endea¬ 
vours to put an end to unemployment in ten years. But 
with the old mehods of planning, this would not be 
possible. Planning had to be done, in a big way. Side 
by side consumption had to be provided for because mass 
production inevitably involved mass consumption. It again 
entailed the question of increasing the purchasing power 
of the people. Therefore, purchasing power had to be 
dealt with in planning. Another question to be considered 
wa.s the rate of investment, and the surplus available every 
year for investment. All this was a complicated business. 

What he had said, he concluded, would help people to 
uniierstand some issues. “The purely financial way” was 
certainly not good. It was important. But the approach 
should be non-financial and finances should be considered 
at a later stage. 

Why Call it Socialism f 

The Avadi session of the Indian National Congress 
has adopted a resolution tliat the economic goal of 
India is Socialism. There is nothing surprising in it, 
particularly as it followed the resolution taken by 
the House of the People during its last winter session 
laying down that a socialistic society is the object of 
India’s economic goal. Obviously the resolution was 
sponsored and carried on with the initiative of the 
party in power. The definition of socialism naturally 
involves the question of Marxian Socialism which is 
an widely accepted concept of subject. Marxian 
Socialism means: that there shall be a classless 
society; that the entire means of production of the 
country must be owned and controlled by the State; 
that there shall be a dictatorship of the proletariat; 
and that a socialistic society diall have to be reached 
not by peaceful means but by revolution by the pro¬ 
letariat. 

In modem times, of course, the concept of aocial- 
ism has undergone a radical change in its applicalion 
to practice, particularly in Soviet Russia. The shift 
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towards aatioiul socialum m fiussm durmg tbe Stahn 
regime u a Eoarked deviation irom the Marxian con< 
oept of world socialism wherein the proletariats have 
no country Still, however, BO.'iahsm means, and this 
IS generally recogmsed, that it is a sta^e of society 
wherein the entire means of jiroduction is controlled 
and owned by the State and that it is a classless 
society The distinction between the “haves” and 
the “have>nots,” between the ezpoiter and exploited 
must needs be annihilated It is still an ideal as yet 
achieved nowhere In Russia the party consists of 
mighty "haves” and the rest different (ategori^s of 
“have-nots ” In China as yet there are ‘National 
Capitalists ” 

Now, what tvpt of socialism is envisaged m the 
Congress resolution? Is it the Marxian type’ Obviously 
not In moving the resolution on socialism at Avadi, 
Pandit Nehru is reported to have stated ‘This free 
dom struggle all the time garnid m its social content 
and now the time has eomt \shen we should march 
further in tins diHction and dtiUre openlv what wi 
have of en said that the type of society we are aiming 
at IS a socialist soeulv Whai, exuetly soiialist society 
18 m detail I do not promise to go into and many 
may argue about it Many of our aiadunii people 
and pundits may argue about i< Lit us .11 gut if you 
hke But I want to till you il at whitrvir il w going 
to be, it has to bf m keeping with India s gtniiis If 
it is something supiriniposfd tticn il will not go far 
1 don’t mean to say that wc laanol leain from others, 
we must and we will learn But whatiicr wc ham 
must also be grafted on to th-* soil of India ind not 
be something apart from it Pandit Nehru eaid that 
the word boeiahsm had coini from the West [n 
Europe the woid was tonneebd with class war and 
many other * vents ‘but tt is 1 ot nece ssarv Wf sliould 
go through the troubles of Eurojx to aihicvi ou? 
brand of sociahsi pattern Indeed it would be loolish 
for us to go through tnose trouble*, end op^ the 
Methods of others 

Nobody would leitainjy asK Pandit Nttiru i< ge 
hrough a process of class struggle to establish a 
socialistic pattern of society Soeialisii nr now be 
established without tne class etrugglc that is by 
peaceful and demociatic meatw But hocialism must 
Mean one thing fundamentallv and it is that the 
queans of production must be owned and eontrulled 
by the State If in sociahstie ^'tate the means of pro 
duction is owmed partially hv the private sector 
however limited the sector may be then it w not 
ptiTe sociabsm as defined in the West 

According to Sri Nehru’s lonoept socialism means 
two things it is a casteless and classless society and 
that pnvate enterprise must eijst in socialism While 
q^kmg on the economic pohw/ in the House of tie 
Psople on December 21, 1664 Pandit Nehru refen el 
^ the suggestion made by some people that the 


pnvaie seetoi musr tw prevented irom hinctiomng. 
He replied by saymg that such idea came from con^ 
fused ihutUung He said “Our policy must be in¬ 
evitably of raising production, of increasing employ¬ 
ment as rapidly as possible In doing that, it is 
essential that the public sector should grow as rapidly* 
as possible I think in the circumstances m India 
today, it 18 quite necessary that the private sector 
bliould function under certain broad strategic con¬ 
trols We have to have the public sector and the 
private sector as a co-ordinating part of the plan We 
have to think of the whole business of building India 
as one large co-operative enterprise in which every 
group and every part of India shares I do not wish 
to limit the public sector at all m any way but our 
resourics are limited It is no good merely preventing 
soiutbody when I cannot do it myself That is folly” 
He further contended that it would be absurd to ask 
the private sector to function denying them freedom 
to function denying them initiative 

. Mixed economy is a compromise between social¬ 
ism and rajiitalism and it is a tvpi by itself To 
idcntifv mixfd economy with swialism is to liquidate 
the latter Pandit Nehru has suggested that the 
Indian gmius will be able to evolve a type of social¬ 
ism suited to Indian eoiditions When the seope of 
soiiilistic structirc is circumsriibtd by the existence 
of jtriv vte enterprise there is little left for further 
(mint lit ion It means plainly spraking that the seal 
of bociaiisni has been set on mixed economy and 
further fvolution on the purely Western socialistie 
basi*. IS prohihittd bv the nature of the defimtion 
Then IS no reason how“Vfi for btmg hidebound by 
Western contepts 

The I hampions 01 ^otiaJi«m in thie ountry need 
mil therefore be much elated noi the private sector 
t)o disappointed at the threat of sutiahsm Everyone 
will stand where he is now II it- m ‘ a dynamic 
oncept in a statu btrueturi pom mg jld vine in a 
new bottle The hastines.s of tin (’ongi ss Party jn 
branding tnr mixed economy as noiiaUsm is under 
btandable It will keep the mouth of the agitators 
shut foi some time Pandit Nehru s visit to China ana 
his entente with Mr Chou En-lai has taken the wind 
oul of the Communist Party’s sails which is now 
just gropirg m the darkness The Praja Socialist is 
m a process of disintegration and 10 prevent extinction 
it has now switched on Bhoodan Bv declaring that 
the goal of Indian economy is hoeialism the Congresa 
Party has automatieallv registepd 1 'laim to be 
acknowledged s*. the ''hampioi* d socialutic 
mononiy ’ 

It IS lor ih( lefttldb* ot flu epposiljon parties tt 
dissect end analyse Pandit Nehrus eppech We nvitliSr 
desire nor consider it due to us to do so But it le 
about time some light was thrown on this confusiot) 
bctwecT WpstPrr' ^ 'oriabam and the Oandhian |«3n 
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of Babei W0 wi9u 14 19(0 to flee a oloUKUt 

i5PO#t»on. 

PAndit Nehru abhors dootrinaire economics, but 
^(^unately he himself indulges in doctrinairism 
without being earnest. The "demos" in India are 
Iflill ignorant and ill-cared for, and no talk of social- 
ii^n or Welfare State can bring about any hope for 
,thmn unless and until their conditions are materially 
rmlifted. It is yet to be seen how in this country there 
can tpip a claasless society in the midst of private 
enterprise. A classless society envisages not only 
economic equality, but also the liquidation of econo¬ 
mic exploitation, and in a system of economy where 
there is private enterprise, it is difficult to bring in 
economic equality or the complete liquidation of 
KTjloitation if the private sector does not adopt a 
tf tally new outlook. 

We have made the above remarks because we 
believe that enunciation of nation-building principles 
rhor’d he kept free of electioneering motives. 

**Rastrahhasa” 

What is ^nationalisation’ in Hindi—^the national 

languare ? 

Prime Minister Nehm put this question at the 
Subiects Committee meeting and left the problem un¬ 
solved. 

Mr. Nehru, who was movingi the economic resolu* 
tion in Hindi paused to find la suitable expression for 
‘nationalisation’ and asked the delegates nearby what it 
was. ' 

Several of them shouted "rashtriyakaran.” 

Mr. Nehm said this word did not express clearly 
the connotation of the term “nationalisation.” 

He continued his speech using the English term. 

Pandit Nehru was quite right. There are quite a 
few persons who are following the principle "where 
ignorince is bliss it is folly to be wise,” in their 
(‘’'thu^iaK’ic clamour for the immediate replacement 
of English by Hindi. Crude and incomplete—^not to 
my incomprehensible—^translations of English terms 
and phrases are making confusion worse confounded 
as a ro'-ult. 

Avadi Congress Expenses 

A reader writes in the Hindu with reference to 
the estimated cost of ten lakhs of rupees for the 
provision of food for 21 million audience in connec¬ 
tion with the session of the Avadi Congress; "Such a 
colossal rxnenditure must make one pause and 
serioiislv th-nk. Is all this necessary, and justifiable? 
For after all, you are having only the Annual Political 
Party Picnic at Avadi—nothing else absolutely.” 

He asks if such an expenditure of ten lakhs of 
rupees could be justified on Gandhian principles when 
nothing would come of it to ameliorate the people’s 
distress. 

We say "no” wi^ al! th* emphasis at our 
coQupftnd. 


The Imdmtxwd Credk Corp&ratim 

The Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation, 
registered in Bombay on Jenuary 6, 1%5, under rite 
Indian Companies Act, will aid financially and with 
technical and other assistance, industrial enterprises in 
the couniry. Dr. A. Bamaswamy Mudalior has been 
selected as the first Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and Mr. Percival Beale, Chief Cashier of the Bank of 
England, has been atq>ointed ea the General Manager 
of the Corporation. 

The authorised capital of the Corporation will be 
Rs. 25 crores, divided into 500,000 ordinary shares and 
2,000,000 unclassified shares o£ Rs. 100 each. Initially 
the Corporation will issue the 500,000 ordinary shares. 
Investors in the United Kingdom will subscribe for 
100.000 shares and those in the USA 50,000 shares. The 
balance of 350,000 shares will be offered for subscriptioU 
in this country. Of these, 150,000 shares will be offered 
privately end 200,000 shares will be open for public 
subscription. 

The British investors have taken shares worth Rs. 
one crore and American investors Rs. fifty lakhs of the 
initial share capital of the Corporation which is Rs. 5 
crores. This amount of Rs. 1.5 crores has been 
subscribed by institutional investors in the UK and the 
USA. The British investors consist of eight Easton 
Exchanigie banks, 30 insurance companies, four industrial 
concerns and the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company, Ltd. The American investors comprise the 
Bank of America, the Rockefeller Brothers, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation and the Westinghouse 
t'JeclriL' International Corporation. Shares worth Rs. 3.5 
crores are being sold in India partly tluough private 
placement and partly through, public offering. 

The Government of India is crediting the Corporation 
with Rs. 74 crores free of interest for lai period of fifteen 
years and the Corporation will have to return this 
amount in equal annual instalments over a period of 
fifteen years commencing from the end of the first 15- 
year period. In addition, the International Bank has 
given a loan of about Rs, 5 crores ($10 million). - The 
loan is for a term of fifteen years and bears intere«t at 
4-5/8 per cent per annum, including the statutory 
commission! of 1 per cent. Amortisation will begin on 
January 1, 1960. The loan is guaranteed by the 

Government of India. This is the seventh loan made by 
the Bank to this country for development projects and 
the total amount lent to India stands lait $ 126.7 million. 
The proceeds of the $10 million loan will be used for 
the purchase of imported materiaL equipment and 
services required to carry out private industrial projects 
to be financed by the Corporation. 

The primary object of the Corporation will Be to 
assist industrial entrepreneurs within the private aeettv 
of industry in India. The purpose generally is to asdsc 
the creation, expansion and modernisation of sadr 
industrial ent^tprises, to enoonntge sad promoto rit* 
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psrtioipatioo of privaio ciqiital both iat«Ri«l and external 
in these enterprises and to encourage and promote 
private onwership of industrial investments. The Cor- 
ponationl will make long and medium-term loans to 
industrial enerprises, purchase shares of industrial con 
cems, underwrite new issues of securities, guarantee 
loans from other investment sources^ and help industry 
to obtain managerial, technical and administrative advice 
and assistance. 

The Corporation will hr able, by nature of its 
organisation, to tap funds in India not at present bein^ 
available to industry, and in due course to increase 
the inflow of foreign investment in this country. The 
Corporation will benefit Indian economy not only by 
direct financing of industry but also in other ways of 
equal importance. Through its connexions abroad, it 
win be in a position to meet its needs for technical 
knowledge and managerial experience. Furthermore, its 
power to undcrvrrite new issues will fill the pap in the 
Indian capital market. The nature of the Corporation 
and its sponsorship by leading financial institutions in 
India and abroad should enable it to raise funds in this 
country hitherto lyinig untapped. 

The Corporation will participate in the equity 
capital of industry and may make funds available for 
re-investment by revolving investment as rapidly as 
possible. The funds at the disposal of the Corporation 
will be Rs. 171 crores The Corporation can borrow up 
to three times the amount of the capital, plus the 
amount of the interest-free deposit outstanding and any 
reserves whirh the Corjioration. might have built up. 

The British and Ameriran investment has been 
invited because the Steering Committee feel that through 
association with the Corporation, foreign investors will 
obtain a clear insight into the conditions in which 
private industry is functioning in India. It would also 
show that the fears and sometimes alarmist views spread 
about the future of private industry in India and more so 
in foreign countries, is unjustified. Another advantage 
would be the greater participation of foreign capital, 
not merely through the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation but outside of it, in assisting, under proper 
conditions laid down by the Government of India, the 
development of Indian industries Finally, through such 
colktBicta, technical assistance and “know-how” in many 
new industries will be made easier, and co-operation 
will be established on a firm basis between those in 
feveign countries who wish to associate themselves in 
the development of Indian industries by the private 
sector and those in India who desire to invest in the 
private sector. 

Persian Oil Agreement 

At last. Iranian oil has begtin to flow back into 
the world oil markets. Persia and the Consortium of 
eight oil companies negotiating in Teheran have finally 
reached a settlement of the long standing oil dispute. 
Botk the Majlis and the Senate have ratified the 


intematinaal oil agreement and it has received the 
assent of the Shah. The agreement is between the 
Iranian Government, the National Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany (N.I.O.C.) on the one side and the Consoitium 
of eight oil companies on the other. The eight com¬ 
panies are: (1) the Standard Oil Company of Cali¬ 
fornia, (2) the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, lac.„ 
(3) the Texas Company, (4) the Gulf Oil Company, 
(6) the Compagnie Francaisc des Petroles, (6) the 
Anglo-Iranian, (7) the Royal Dutch Shell and (8) the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The Iranian oil industry was nationalised in 
March 1961 during Dr. Mossadcq’s regime. The 
nationalisation stopped oil e.'iports from Iran and 
crude oil production came to a standstill. In 1960, 
Iran exported 30 million tons of petroleum and the 
crude oil production stood at 32.3 million tons. 
Petroleum refining amounted to 24.7 million tons in 
1950. The activities of the /\nglo-Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany ceased from 1950 and they contributed nearly 
10 per cent of Iran’s national income. Since national¬ 
isation the revenues of the Iranian Government 
suffered seriously and the Seven-Year Plan projects 
beta me impossible of implementation. 

General Zahedi came to power m August 1953 
after a successful coup against Dr. Mos^adeq and he 
inherited almost an empty treasury. All attempts to 
bring about a settlement in oil dispute proved a 
failure. Finally, Mr. Herbert Hoover, President 
Eisenhower’s special adviser on oil, succeeded in 
reaching an agreement over oil impasse. Of course, 
the overthrow of Dr. Mossadcq’s regime facilitated 
in concluding the agreement. The agreement makes 
a compiomise between the Iranian national sentiment 
and the demand of the Anghi-Iranian Company for 
economic lustice. Under the terms of the apxecment, 
although the effective control of both the Abadan 
refinery and the main oilfields in Iran passes to the 
international Consortium, the legal title to ownership 
i.s retained b,v the Persian Government. 

As part of the Persian oil agreement, the Anglo- 
lianian Oil Company, the former concessionary, will 
receive net compensation of £26 million (free of 
interest), and this is payable over 10 years starting 
from January 1957. Besides, it will receive £32.4 
million from other members of the Consortium for 
the sale of 60 per cent of its interest in the Persian 
oil industry; it will have only 40 per cent interest in 
the Consortium. In addition, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company will be paid by the seven other members of 
the Consortium, 10 cents per ITS barrel on crude oil 
and products they export from Iran. Tliis payment 
will cease when it reaches a total of $510 million. 
The basis of the agreement is the 60:50 division qf 
the profits of the oil industry between Iran and tha 
Consortium. 

Re-davelopm^Bt ai tbe Jntnian oil esterpriia ii 
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to be undertaken by two companies formed by the 
OU Consortium and the National Iranian Oil Com- 
•'pany One will be responsible for exploration and 
production and the other for refining Each company 
will have seven directors two nominated by Persia 
and five by the Oil Consortinra Oil revenue for Persia 
during the first three full years of operation, after 
an initial starting period of th ee months will amount 
to firiO million at presint pints and costs Of this 
amount Iran will be paid £31 in the first full operat¬ 
ing year intieasing to £67 million in the third year 
Production of irudc oil will rise progressively to a 
total of 80 million cubic metres (68 million tons or 
500 million barrels) for the tbiee-year period After 
the first three years the Con'.ortium will take from 
Iran quantities of crude oil which will reasonably 
i*flcct the supply and demand tnnd for Middle-East 
crude oil assuming favouiablc iperatmg and etonomic 
conditions in Iran 

The rate of production that will bf reached at 
the end of the three-year period will once again esta¬ 
blish Abadan refineries output as being the largest in 
the easier hfinisphere Thr Abad in refinery with its 
potential output of over 500000 barrels pir day is 
the largest m the world The o»iIv other two nfineries 
on I he Persian Oiilf—\iamco’i at Ras Tanura and 
Bahrein Petroleum Comiiin\’s pi int at Bahrein—can 
each put through about 200 000 barrels a dnv Other 
refineries in the Middle East irt small tayping plants 
only 

Private Demand for Gold 

During the years 1044-^1 approximately 4 5 
billion dollars of gold flowed into private channels 
throughout the world Of tins net flow about one- 
third was aecounted for by uses in industry and the 
arts in the United ‘ttates and the balancp represented 
largely additions to pneato goM holdings m all forms 
in a few countries of Wfstrm Europe The total 
amount of gold nb'oihed bv pmate demand through¬ 
out the world (excluding thr TmSR) m the years 
1931-53 represents about eint-s venth of gold produc- 
tiem whieh aggregated to neiiiv 600 million ounces 
(21 billion elollars at per ouneo) It is estimated 
that gold proeliietion during I ho past four-and-a-half 
centuries totalled about 1 6 bi'hon ounces ('’6 billion 
dollars) of which more than 1 billrnn ounces (J7 
billion dollars) aio presently held as official resorces 
by central banks and goyernments Since the dis¬ 
covery of America the total ibsorption of gold into 
private holdings industrial or -'rtistic uses and waste 
and losses is being estimated at about a half billion 
ounces (19 billion dollars) 

« The large private demand for gold dunng the 
past decade are related to monetary disorders poli- 
tjo®l fears and dangers of wai Monetary disorders 
Appear to have been the most pervasive, as counlnee 


where th^e wm a high prefsrenoe for gold were 
generally among those which suffered from mooetKrf 
inflation and loss of public confidence in their cun«n< 
cics On the other hand, traditional, psyiJhoIogical, 
and institutional factors seemed to have conditioned 
nations differently, m many cases the reaction to 
monetary disorders was flight of capital into foreign, 
assets, speculative investments and consumer goods, 
rather than into gold 

Growth of private demand for gold during the 
post-war period, under conditions of restrictions on 
trade and exchanges, led to the formation in many 
countries of so-called “free” gold markets, whose 
operations were circumscribed by Government con¬ 
trols As gold movements an! exchange settlements 
between such markets m different countries were 
generally restricted, their activities involved vaiying 
degrees of evasion of governmental regulations, parti- 
fularly with respect to import ^nd export of gold and 
related foreign exchange operations 

The prcvaknee ur*.l recently of premium prices— 
that IS prices higher than the official dollar value 
of gold—was a phenomenon that arose from attempts 
of governments to insulate their respective gold 
markets through the imposition of direct controls 
PiPnuum prices have resulted mainly from effective 
dcirrefiiloin of the various eur’eucies involved, but 
sueh piKcs also reflected in vaiying degrees, both the 
risks rnvolecd in the illegal nature of many trans- 
ac tions and a. speculative prcRrcni e for gold 

Abitcnient of private demand and decline in 
pntes for gold in most markfts to official valuations 
dunng the pist year have anompanied achievement 
of finanuil st ibilitv and relaxation of exchange and 
Iradi rstrrtions in Western Furojtc and the Sterlmg 
Area 

Mineral Production in India m 1953 

Aecoiding to a reicnt report of the Geological 
Sun tv of India the aggregate pits mouth value of 
mincials inoduced in this toun ly m 1953 was Rs 112 
eioris as compared with Ra 108 crores in 1952 and 
Rs 105 crores in 1951 In 1947 the total value of all 
minerals produced in India was only Rs 64 crores 
The total value of foal produced in 1953 was Rs 52 7 
crorcs of manganese ore Rs 29 4 crores of gypsum 
Rs 28 lakhs of ehiomite Rs 25 lakhs and of bauxite 
Rs 7 88 lakhs With the cxr option of coal, all these 
arc record figures 

The Railways (onsumed in 1953 10 4 million tons 
of coal representing 29 per cent of the total output 
The consumption of coal by other industries was as 
follows iron and steel and brass foundries (12 ® 
per < ent), steam electric utilities including gM com¬ 
panies (7 8 per cent), textiles (5 0 per cent); bneks, 
tiles and ceramics (4 6 per cent) Nearly 3 millioa 
tons of coal and coke were exported by Tndi> m 19 ( 3 . 
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Ioii>octe» of Inrfiim coal ar» Bakiatan, Japan, Aden, 
Auatoalia, fiuma, Ceylon, Egypt, Hoog i6)Qg, Indo¬ 
nesia, Korea, Singapore, Tanganyika and tke UK. 

Hie USA was the largest importer of Indian 
manganese in 1963. The value of manganese exported 
to that country was Rs. 17.3 crores. Other leading 
importers were: UK (Rs. 2.7 crores); West Germany 
(Rs. 1.3 crores); and Japan (Rs. 1.3 crores). 

The total value of metals produced in India in 
1853 was estimated at Rs. 55.2 crores. Steel led with 
a total of Rs. 41.6 crores. Silver registered the lowest 
value at Rs. 64,418. The number of persons employed 
in the production of minerals in 1963 was 5^,197. The 
corresponding figure in 1952 was 683395. 

According to a resurvey of the geological resources 
of the Jbaria coalfields by the Geological Survey of 
India, the available reserves of all types of coal in 
the Barakar measures, Jharia, are estimated at 11679 
million tons. According to the estimate made by Sir 
C. S. Fox in 1926-28, the r.^serves were placed at 
4637 million tons. 

Taccavi Enquiry Committee 

The Hitavada reports that the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh announced on January 16 their 
decision on the Report of Enquiry on Taccavi policy, 
submitted to them in March, 1954, by the Committee 
the State Government had appointed. The Enquiry 
Committee, consisting of 16 members, was headed by 
the State Minister for Revenue, Sri B. A. Mandloi. 

The Taccavi policy so long followed by the State 
Government was embodied in the executiv'e directions 
issued under the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884, and 
the Land Improvement Act, 1883; and was formulated 
largely against the backgroimd of famine. Conse¬ 
quently the policy did not envisage any regulation of 
private money-lending in rural areas with its attend¬ 
ing evils. Faced with the need for reduction of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness during the economic crisis of 
the 'thirties the Government had to modify the policy 
of laissez jaire in tlie field of rural moneyldnding by 
asurers; and the Central Provinces and Berar Debt 
Reconciliation Act (1933) and the Relief of Indebted¬ 
ness Act (1939) were passed. Tlie shifts since inde- 
pendenoe, from “protective” to “productive” aspect 
of taccavi led to a widening of the scope of taccavi 
and a careful and thorough examination of the exist¬ 
ing policy becoming necessary, the above Committee 
was appointed to review the working of the whole 
system of taccavi and to make recommendations to 
the Government as to the policy to be followed in 
future. 

The State Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Enquiry Committee that except for 
taccavi required as a measure of relief from distress, 
the responsibility for which must rest on Government, 
lihe co-operative agency should ultimately take over 


ijie' bulk of agrieultiaal financing for productive pur¬ 
pose. Government also agreed that it wae desirable 
to distinguidi between “taccavi advanced for relief 
from distress and agricultural financing for productive 
or protective purposes.” In view of the weakness of 
the co-operative movement in the State, Government 
would, howevra, as suggested by the Committee, 
continue to grant both types of taccavi while egorts 
would be made for strengthening the co-operative 
movement so that ultimately the whole of the work 
of agricultural financing might be entrusted to the 
co-operative societiee. 

The Government also agreed that creditor-debtm 
relationship between the State and borrowers were 
theoretically undesirable but, as the Committee also 
had said, it wae not possible on practical considera¬ 
tions to abolish that relation at once. 

The Committee had estimated the total credit 
requirements for short-term seasonal loans at twenty 
crores of rupees and for medium-term loans at six 
crores of rupees. With due regard to the financial 
position of the State, the Committee had, however, 
suggested that as an immediate step the total volume 
of agricultural financing by the State Govemgient be 
increased progressively by about two crores of rupees 
every year. The Government agreed to the suggMtion 
with the qualification that subject to their financial 
ability, Government would try to provide the sug¬ 
gested amount of credit every year provided the 
borrowers repaid regularly the loans advanced to 
them. 

The State Government also accepted the recom¬ 
mendation that a single agency for advancing loans 
to agriculturists in one and the same area was prefer¬ 
able to more than one agency; and would henceforth 
distribute loans through co-operative agencies in areas 
whore such agencies were engaged in financing agri¬ 
culturists with loans. The suggestion for the grant of 
temporary accommodation to the State Co-operative 
Bank against the risk in short recoveries in a year of 
indifferent harvest was also accepted. 

The Committee had suggested the establishment 
of a fund to be known as the Co-operative Credit 
Stabilisation Fuad by contributing one per cent of 
tlic total outstandings of co-operative societies towards 
this fund out of the Consolidated Fund of the State 
for the purposes of stabilising the movement in times 
of unforeseen calamities like general collapse of 
agricultural prices and enabling Government to draw 
on that fund for fulfilment of their guarantee in res¬ 
pect of the loans obtained by the State Co-operative 
Bank. That was also agreed to by the Government. 

'ITie Committee had made various recommenda- 
tidns on the procedure of distribution and accountii}|; 
of taccavi. The more important of tRcm were accept^ 
by the Government. *1116 recommendations dealing 
repaying capacity, joint responsibility and grant ^ 
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taooavi to persoiu having no transferable interest in 
lalnd also were generally accepted. 

The Committee had pointed to the importance of 
prompt repayment of loans by the borrowers in any 
scheme of rural credit. The figures quoted by the 
Committee showed that during the period from 
1947-48 to 19&1-S2 collections of arrear loans had 
generally been unsatisfactory. Except in a few 
matters of detail, Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee in the matter of 
recovery of loans. 

Dealing with misapplication of taccavi loans, the 
Committee had observed that the misapplication of 
taccavi was not as large as was commonly believed. 
According to the finding of the Committee, “the ten¬ 
dency to misapply a loan obtained from Government 
is a social evil" and “in some cases, it may have its 
roots in the economic condition of the borrowers.” 
Government intended to take steps to check the 
tendency to misapply taccavi loans. 

Kashmir's Economic Condition 

The Kashmir Post, a weekly new magazine pub¬ 
lished from Jammu, devotes its editorial columns on 
January 14 to an examination of the present economic 
situation in Kashmir. 

The newspaper notes with approval the remarks 
of tlie Chief Minister Bakshi Gholam Mohammad 
that more had been done during the past twelve 
months to ameliorate tlie lot of the people than 
during the preceding one thousand years. Recounting 
the achievements made in different fields the news¬ 
paper writes: "If today a new kind of life pulsates 
among the people of the State, if today the masses 
are permeated with a sense of endeavour and achieve¬ 
ment, the reason is that the new leadership which 
was voted to power after August 1953 (replacing 
Sheikh Abdullah) made a serious effort at basing its 
policies entirely in conformity with the people.” 

Nevertheless, the editorial goes on to point out 
in a friendly way, the economy of the State could not 
l>e regarded in any way as satisfactory from whatever 
point one might look at it. The purchasing power of 
the people was shockingly low and unemployment 
rampant. Agriculture was under heavy pressure and 
industry undeveloped. The cottage industries also 
were in an equally sorry state. As a result almost 
“the entire population of Kashmir is forced into 
idleness during winter months which by itself provides 
proof of the fact that little has been done to provide 
work to the people in their homes.” 

Advertising to the questioi of the utilisation of 
the State’s natural resources for increasing its wealth, 
it is pointed out with reference to the State Plan that 
except in so far as the plan provided for the setting¬ 
up of three pfwer projects there seemed to be little 
indication that a serious effort was intended to raise 


the per capita income of the peddle or to iDcreas^ 
the economic potential of the State. While the open¬ 
ing of new roads and building of bridges were in the 
long run likely to result in improving the economy 
of the backward areas of the State, the unfortunate 
fact was that at the moment “the entire State must 
be regarded to be a backward area on the basis of 
the overall economic position of the State." 

The State Government, which the new^aper is 
confident was keen on building up the economic pros¬ 
perity of Kashmir, is asked to reassess the need for 
developing the economic potential of the State. 
“Absence of taxation is in no way a happy position 
for a State desirous of making progress in the modem 
age. The more willingly people pay taxes, the more 
easily they can contribute towards the cost of deve¬ 
lopment schemes, and the more there is cause for 
satisfaction. Looked at from this angle, we do not 
seem to be dojng so well at present,” concludes the 
Kashmir Post. 

The question of a comprehensive plan for the 
raising of the economic level of the Kashmir people 
depends a great deal on the Settlement of the Indo- 
Pak dispute regarding the future of Kashmir. If it 
were decided either way then that question could be 
tackled. 

All-India Educational Conference 

The All-India Educational Conference met in its 
twenty-ninth session in Patna during the last week 
of December imd was presided over by Dr. P. R. 
Paranjpye. The Conference discussed almost every 
aspect of the country’s education and in turn adopted 
as many as forty-three resolutions. PTI reports: 

"The Conference viewed with concern the ‘crisis’ 
that had confronted education and educators in West 
Bengal in particular and the whole of the Indian 
Union in general and was of the opinion that it had 
arisen owing to the fact that both the Central and 
State Govemmcnls had not given the priority that 
education deserved in a predominantly undeveloped 
area of the world, just out of colonial rule. 

“It suggested: 

“(o) Instead of merely co-ordinating and guiding 
the work of the State Governments, local bodies and 
private agencies, in. the carrying out of educational 
programmes, the Central Government should assume 
the overall responsibility for the implementation of 
national policies in education and help the other three 
agencies as far as possible. 

"(h) At least 25 per cent of the total budgeted 
expenditure of the States and at least 16 per cent of 
tjie total expenditure of the Centre should be ear¬ 
marked for education. Of this at least 60 per cent 
of the sum allocated in the States and at least 40 
per cent of the sum allocated in the Clentre should 
be kept reserved for primary education. 
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"(c) Teacbera tf'their particular field of educa* 
tioQ should have ^ predominating voice in the 
shaping of the national educational policies through 
their representative organisations. 

"(d) Adequate arrangements must be made for 
ensuring a decent standard of living for teachers and 
social security comparable to others of the same 
qualification in the services. 

“(e) Education oess should be levied on annual 
incomes of over Rs. 1^600. It should also be levied 
on foreign industrial firms, Indian monopolies, jute 
and jute goods, tea, cloth and other items which are 
for export as well as on racing, intoxicating liquors 
and luxury articles, cinema, etc. 

“(f) There should be a thorough reform of the 
primary educational system. The aim of primary 
education should be to provide eight years of inte¬ 
grated education. A system of free and compulsory 
primary education must be provided within the next 
five years everywhere. Adult education should be 
democratically organised with the help of primary 
teachers. 

“(g) New legislation should be enacted in the 
light of these basic prinriplcs and the existing legis¬ 
lation be modified accordingly. 

“Tlie conference urged the Government of India 
to establish a Central National Research Institute for 
Education on the lines of the National Laboratories. 

‘Tor the security of service of teachers and 
arbitration of disputes, the Conference recommended 
the immediate setting-up of an arbitration board in 
every Slate, consisting of a judicial officer or a retired 
officer not below the rank of a district and sessions 
judge and three assessors representing the directors 
of education, the management and the teachers’ orga¬ 
nisation in the State. The Board should be granted 
the authority by legislation to act as a tribunal on 
the lines of industrial tribunals having legal com¬ 
petence to summon and examine all witnesses, have 
access to all relevant materials for disputes and to 
adjudicate all disputes.” 

The Conference urged for the cxteinsion to 
primary teachers of certain benefits recommended by 
the Secondary Education Commission for teachers in 
Secondary schools. Further, in the best interest of 
education adequate representation of primary teachers 
on school managing committees was also urged. The 
Conference also suggested the institution of a system 
of gratuities to be paid to the primary school teachers 
on retirement. The working hours of primary teachers 
were recommended to be restricted to 30 hours in a 
week and working days in a year were suggested not 
to exceed 210. The demand of Bombay primary 
teachers for full pay while under training was also 
supported by the Conference. 

PTI adds that in regard to primary education 
"the Conference requested the Government of India 


immediately to appoint a representative commission 
(1) to make a comprehensive survey of elementary 
education in all the States; (2) to enquire into the 
condition of primary teachers and to prepare uniform 
scales of pay on a country-wide basis for them; (3) 
to report on the facts in basic education; (4) to 
prepare a master plan for primary education for 
administration, syllabus, teachers’ training, etc.; and 
(5) to suggest ways and means to implement it.” 

We think most of the suggestions made at the 
Conference are worthy of consideration. But (c) and 
(e) do not seem to be practicall at the present juno- 
ture. The detachment and the objective capacity of 
assessment of the essentials in educational procedure 
can hardly be found in teachers in the everyday sense 
of the term. As for financial arrangements, they had 
best bo left to specialists. 

Lessons of Kumbh Mela Tragedy 

The Enquiry Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sri Kamala Kant Varma listed nine ‘predispos¬ 
ing causes’ for the tragedy which had occurred at 
the Kumbh Mela on February 3, 1954, killing be¬ 
tween 450 and 600 people. 

According to the summary of the report pub¬ 
lished in 'the Statesman on January 11, those causes 
were: 

“1. Cancellation only a few days prior to 
February 3, 1954, of compulsory inoculation against 
cholera was presumably the main cause of the 
sudden influx into the Kumbh Mela of an unprece¬ 
dentedly large crowd on the main bathing day. 
According to the report, Mela officials did not appear 
to have been prepared for the sudden arrival of such 
a large crowd. 

“2. Only one route for ingress was prescribed 
for the major portion of the crowd. The result was 
that the people moving along this route were sub¬ 
jected to irresistible pressure from the rear and w€re 
forced to go forward. 

"3. The Sangam railway station which the 
Northern Railway established in the parade area in 
front of the ill-fated bund occupied a great deal of 
the available open space. Besides, passengers de¬ 
training in close proximity to the bund rushed into 
the Satogam area immediately with their higgace. 
When abandoned, this luggage proved a stumbling 
block to the crowd. 

'“4. All open spaces outside the compound of 
the Sangam station, the military depot and the 
Agriculture Department Farm were occupied by a 
variety of camps a/nd shops. 

“6. All open spaces in the Sangam area, parti¬ 
cularly between the Ganga and the bund, were also 
occupied by numerous camps. ^ 

“6. There was rain on Febniary 2 aind although 
clinkers were spread, the surface of Ramp No. I 
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down which the tragedy occurred and of the imin»* 
diat« neighbourhood was etill slippery. 

“7. There were a number of ditches between 
Ramps No. 1 and 2. The majority were filled in, 
but a large ditch, filled with water was overlooked. 
The eurrotrnding area was full of slush and mud. 
This ditch played a prominent part in the tragedy. 

*‘8. The routes prescribed for the Akhara proces- 
• sions of the various religious orders and for pedestrians 
intersected in the Sangam area below Ramp No. 1, 
creating a dangerous situation. 

“9. Policemen posted on this route and other 
crucial points to control the crowd belonged to the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary which does not wear 
turbans. They could not be identified among the 
crowd and were unable to be of assistance.” 

The immediate cause of the disaster had been 
a clash between the Naga processionists and the 
pilgrims. 

The authorities were blamed in the report for 
their policy of undue appeasement of some “holy 
men” bent on going in a procession unclad. The 
committee found that a number of men who did not 
normally go about unclad had been made to join the 
procession on payment. 

Among the notable suggestions of the com¬ 
mittee were the recommendations that the planning of 
a Mela should be started two years ahead of the 
event and that there should be tno railway station in 
the Mela area. 

Pointing to the lessons to be learnt from the 
Kumhh Mela disaster, the Bombay Chronicle writes 
in an editorial article on January 15 that the findings 
and recommendations of (he Inquiry Committee were 
relevant not only to future Kumbh Melas at Allahabad 
but also to similar gatherings everywhere. 

The newspaper touches on a broader aspect of 
the matter and raises the question about the exact 
function and duties of a Secular State in relation to 
religious events—a question that was agitating many 
minds. While, according to the newspaper, the State 
should not discourage any type of religious observance 
and rathe! “should go further and afford for any 
religious group, or community which organises any 
ceremony or gathering, all the facilities possible and 
necessarv”; and even the revival and encouragement 
of traditional festivals amd observances with artistic, 
cultural or religious significance also might be in 
order, “the line should bp drawn somewhere. Can the 
State go so far as directly to organise purely religious 
levents.” as it had done in the case of the last Kumbh 
Mela? 

The Bombay Chronicle thinks that the exact role 
of the Government in such matters should be clarified 
by public discussiop. In its view it was desirable that 
the Central and State Govem.nent8 and even quasi- 
govemmental agencies should restrict themselves to 
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civil duties smd leave religioas fumtioiui to private 
organisatione. 

We agree with tius view. Further we think that 
the well-being of the general public and thrir safety 
should be prime considerations. Any quasi-religiouB 
practice that threatens public safety or peace should 
be vetoed. 

Removal of Untouchability 

Sri Maganbhai Prabhudas Desai replies to smne 
of the more plausible objections to the removal of 
untouchability in India. In an article on the matter 
in the Harijan on January 8, he quotes certain re¬ 
actions to the Government of India’s intention to 
undertake a comprehensive legislation for the aboli¬ 
tion of untouchability, to show how conservative 
certain people were. 

Expressing come surprise that efforts should be 
made in some quarters to bring up the idea of co¬ 
existence as a justification for the continuation of 
the caste system and untouchability, Sri Desai pointe 
out that co-existence presupposed equal regard for one 
another and it was incompatible with any idea that 
some were higher and others were lower by birth. 

It was also surprising that objections should be 
raised against interdining, Sri Desai continues. One 
was free to eat whatever or however he liked but 
“the belief that the presencte on one’s side of some¬ 
one belonging to some other particular caste at the 
time when one is eating constitutes for the latter— 
although the former should be eating from bis own 
plate—a breach in his practice of religion cannot be 
accepted.” 

8 ri Desai dismisses as baseless the fear that 
expressed by some that because of some fecial 
facilities they were receiving, (he Harijans might like 
to keen up their separate identity forever. It could 
not mean “even if there were some truth in it that 
they should not be given the facilities which they, 
deserve.” Moreover, it was “not reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that lured by those facilities they (the Harijans) 
would like to keep their social status as it has been.” 
It was the normal constitutional responsibility of the 
State to help the more backward classes educationally 
and economically. 

The more important question, Sri Desai emphai- 
sises, was not whether the Harijans were likely to 
give up their existing social status which ttiey cer- 
taintly would do, but "whether the xton-Harijans will 
wipe out the sin of untouchability. . . That is what 
we should be concerned about and attend to with all 
our energy. If that is done all other things that we 
want will follow automatically.” 

Recalling Legislators 

Sri Anonthasayanam Ayyongar, Deputy Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha, said m a xeeent spe^-at the 
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alkould have the rig^t 'to leoaU their represeata- 
tivee in the diSrent legialaturea in India U 
those representatives failed to give a good account 
of themselves. He would hke the right of 
recall of legislators to be first applied in the State 
Legislatures and then to the Parliament. Sri Ayyangar 
also referred to the tendency among Parliamentarians 
to absent themselves from the House for hours 
together and said, “We have to ring the bell very often 
to get the quorum. The tendency to renaain absent 
from the House has developed since the salaries of 
the members have been fixed.” 

The Hitavada in an editorial article on the 14th 
January wholeheartedly supports the idea of incor¬ 
porating a provision in the Indian Constitution for 
recalling absentee and indifferent legislators. Referring 
to Sri Ayyangar’s speech the newspaper writes that 
there was no reason why the Lok Sabha should be 
excluded from the proposed rule regarding recall of 
legislators, especially as the evil of absenteeism was 
largely prevalent in ‘that House too. 

The Constitutions of a number of countries also 
provided for the recall of legislators who did not 
take their duties seriously or who ceased to represent 
the people who had elected them, the newspaper notes. 
In our Constitution too, it is suggested, there should 
be a clear legal provision to prevent political apostasy 
as the “practice is becoming somewhat common for 
legislators crossing the floor of the House for personal 
reasons and paying little or no attention to the views 
of tlieir electorate.” 

“A sound party system cannot be developed un¬ 
less the legislators who change their party loyalty 
are deprived of their seats in the legislatures," the 
newspaper writes. Mere gxpulsion from the party 
was not enough in those cases for curing political 
opportunism. 

Reference is made to the fact that the fixing of 
monthly salaries for our legislators had been done 
according to the practice obtaining in the British 
House of Commons. But there was a lot of difference 
between the British Parliamentarians and their Indian 
counterparts. A Member of Parliament in the United 
Kingdom spent almost the whole of his salary on the 
duties pertaining to his office. He regularly main¬ 
tained an office in his constituency and was in con¬ 
stant touch with his electorate. 

"But what is the position in our country?” asks 
the newspaper. “How many legislators can say that 
they are in constant touch with their masters, the 
voters?” In fact, after election very few legislators 
remembered the electorate until the exigencies of a 
further election reminded the.-n of that. As a result 
many of tiiem ceased to represent the views of their 
elMtoijs oa many public issues. 

indifference to his masters are bad oiougb. 


But if be adds to that the evil of absenteeism m the 
Legudature, he must be recalled by the people,” the 
Hitavada writes. 

The arguments supporting a provision for the 
recalling of laggards and useless legislators is cogent 
enough. But what should be iLe procedure for deter¬ 
mining the will of the electors? Unless a rigid proce¬ 
dure is laid down, it would mean that the elections 
would never be conclusive. 

Education of Legislators 

The All-India Conference of Government Whips 
of Legislatures which met for two days in Mysore on 
January 16 and 16, is reported to have recommended 
the establishment of a Reorientation Institute for 
Legislators of all parties in the Union Parliament and 
the State Legislalures, to enable them to understand 
to a greater degree the problems of the public. The 
Government of India was urged to provide requisite 
awistance for the purpose, if necessary, with external 
aid. 

Chou-Hammerskjoeld Talks 

The United Nations General Assembly in a reso¬ 
lution adopted on December 10 last condemned the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China for 
what was slated to be the unjust detention and 
punishment by China of eleven American airmen. 
Tlie resolution sponsored by the sixteen Korean War 
Allies and approved by the General Assembly by 47 
votes to 5 with 7 absentions including India, asked 
tlie U.N. Secretary-General to negotiate with the 
Chinese Government for the release of the airmen 
and to report back on the results by December 3L 
1954. 

Accordingly, Mr. Dag Hammerskjoeld, the U.N. 
Secretary-General, offered to go to Peking to hold 
talks with the Chinese Government on the release 
of the imprisoned American airmen. The Chinese 
Government was apparently not very keen to receive 
the U.N. envoy but eventually agreed to the pro¬ 
posal at the special request of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Hammersjoeld arrived in Peking on January 
5 via New Delhi, where he had talks with Premier 
Nehru. The U.N. Secretary-General was accom¬ 
panied by Professor A. S. Bokhari of Pakistan who 
was an Assistant Secretary-General of the U.N.O. 

In a joint communique issued, on January 10^ 
after the conclusion of the talks, Dr. Hammerskjoeld 
and Mr. Chou En-lai said that in their meetings they 
discussed "questions pertinent to the relaxation of 
world tension” and felt that "these talks have been 
useful and we h<q>e to be able to conitnue the contact 
established in these meetings.” ^ # 

There was no mention in the communique of 
anyt^ng about the imprisoned U.S. airmen. 
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Mr. Hommerskjoeld said in a Press Confereoce in 
New York that his discussione with the Chin*8e 
Government “were very thorough and that the visit 
of Peking has achieved what I was aiming at in this 
first step;” and that “no deals of any kind” had been 
suggested by either side. He added that there was no 
possibility of his going back to Peking. 

In his talks later on with the U.S. Secretary of 
State, Dr. Hammerskjoeld is reported to have said 
that he was hopeful of the release of the airmen 
imprisoned in China “given restraint on all sides.” 

It is generally believed that Dr. Hammerskjoeld’s 
discussion with Mr. Chou En-lai covered a wide field 
including China's membership of the U.N. The 
Chinese Government stated to have sent a detailed 
report on the Peking talks to the Government of 
India. Though the contents of the report haw 
not been made public, it is believed to indicate 
China's great reluctance to treat the case of the 
imprisoned airmen as a major issue of her dispute 
with Washington, in spite of her knowledge of 
America’s strong feelings in the matter. China, how¬ 
ever, reportedly indicated her great willingness to 
co-operate in measures to remove the tension which 
gave importance to such incidents. 

Commenting on Dr. Hammerskjocld's report on 
his talks in Peking, President Eisenhower said on 
January 14 that Americans were disappointed by it. 
He said that it would not be easy for Americans "to 
refrain from giving expression to thoughts of reprisal 
or retaliation”; but he urged everyone to refrain from 
such thoughts. 

It has since been known that during Mr. Ham¬ 
merskjoeld’s visit to Poking, the Chinese Government 
had offered to allow the relatives of the imprisoned 
airmen to go to China to visit them. But the U.S. 
Government is reported to have decided “not to 
encourage” families of the airmen to accept the 
Chinese offer. According to IJPI, Mr. Hammerskjoeld 
said that he would hold himself responsible for the 
security of the American relatives who wanted to go 
to Peking. 

On the- occasion of Mr. Hammerskjoeld’s China 
visit certain interested parties found it opportune to 
indulge in anti-Indian propaganda. It was wildly 
and widely rumoured that Mr. Hammerskjoeld had 
been given a cold reception in New Delhi. However, 
Mr. Hammerskjoeld himself contradicted the story 
and thus laid bare its hollowness, 

Bogor Talks 

The Prime Ministers of five Asian countries— 
India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma and Pakistan—^had 
their first meeting in Colombo when they held dis- 
ofiBsions from Aprjl 28 to May, 1954, covering matters 
of common interest including the ending of war in 
IndoJChina. China’s admission in the UN, stoppii^ 


Hydrogen bomb tests and problems relating to Com» 
munism, Colonialism and the Middle East. In that 
meeting they had also discussed the desirability of 
holding a conference of African-Asian nations and 
the Prime Minister of Indonesia, Dr, Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo, had been entrusted to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of such a conference. 

Accordingly, the Premiers of the above nations 
met for two days on December 28 and 29 at Bogor, 
the Indonesian hill resort, 40 miles south of Djakarta, 
lo discuss the agenda and list of invitees for the 
proposed Afro-Asian Conference which had originally 
been scheduled to be held in Indonesia in February or 
March this year, but would now be held in the l^t 
week of April (one tentative date was April 18). 

The Bogor Conference unanimously approved 
of tile list of nations to be invited. The proposed 
invitees, which included People’s Republic of China, 
Japan and Turkey but excluded Israel and U.S.S.R., 
numbered twenty-five. Others were Afghaniethan, 
Viet Nam, Viet Minh, Laos, Cambodia, Egypt, 
Sudan, Gold Coast, Liberia, Ethiopia, Iraq, Libya, 
Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Central African Fede¬ 
ration, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Nepal. Thailand 
and the Philippines which had already indicated their 
unwillingness to attend such a conference were also 
invited. Israel was not invited. Thus if all the 
invitations were accepted altogether thirty countries 
would participate in the propo.sed African-Asian 
Conference at Bandung in Indonesia. 

The purpose of the proposed African-Asian Con¬ 
ference was described by the Prime Ministers to be; 

“(o) To promote goodwill and co-operation 
among the nations of Asia and Africa; to explore and 
advance their mutual as well as common interests and 
to establish and further .friendliness and neighbourly 
relations; 

“(6) To consider social, economic and cultural 
problems and relations of the countries represented; 

“(c) To consider problems of special interest to 
the Asian and African peoples, for example, problems 
affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and 
colonialism; and 

“(d) To view the position of Asia and Africa 
and their peoples in the world of today and the 
contribution they can make to the promotion of 
world peace and co-operation.” 

The twenty-five coimtries had been invited to the 
proposed conference on a broad geographical basis and 
on the agreement of the five Premiers that “all coun¬ 
tries in Asia which have independent govemmeints 
will be invited." 

The conference would be on a ministerial level; 
it was hoped that either the Prime Minister or the 
Foreign Minister of the respective countries would 
attend the conference, together with other repre- 
(^tatives. 
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The Prime Miuisteni pointed out “that acceptance 
of the inritation by any one coxintry would in no way 
involve, or even imply, any other change in view of 
the statue of any other coimtry. It would imply only 
that the country invited was in general a^eement 
with' the purposes of the conference.'* No discussion 
of the proposed conference would be regarded as 
binding on any country tmless it so desired. The basic 
purpose of the conference was that the countries con¬ 
cerned should become better acquainted with one 
another’s point of view and “the Prime Ministers 
ho'pe that tliis clarification will enable all the invited 
countries to accept their invitation,’’ says the com¬ 
munique issued at the conclusion of the Bogor talhs. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the outcome of 
the Geneva Conference which contributed to the 
cease-fire in Indo-China and hoped that the Agree¬ 
ment would be fully implemented. They expressed 
their continued support to the demands of the peoples 
of Tunisia and Morocco for their national indepen¬ 
dence and their legitimate right to self-determination. 
The four other Premiers supported Indonesia’s claim 
to West Irian (Dutch New Guinea) and expressed the 
hope that the Netherlands Government would not 
fail to honour their obligations imder their agreement 
with Indonesia. 

The Prime Ministers also reiterated their great 
concern at the destructive potentialities of the nuclear 
weapons. 

Eighteen countries arc reported to have already 
given their consent to participate in the forthcoming 
Bandung Conference. 

The Bogor Conference of the five Asian Powers 
found a sympatlietic response in the Soviet press 
though the Soviet Union, which had vast territory in 
Asia, was excluded from the list of invitees. 

In an article in the Pravda, official organ of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, N. Pastukliov 
writes that the importance of the Bogor Conference 
“lies in the fact that it expresses the desire of the 
Asian peoples to rule their own destiny. Its decisions 
also show that the Asian problems cannot be settled 
without the participation of the great Chinese people. 
At the same time the Conference has evidenced the 
constantly growing struggle of the Asian peoples for 
full national independence, against colonialism, racial 
discrimination and economic enslavement.” 

Western Reaction to Bogor 
Conference 

Though London official circles wished “a fair 
wind” to the Afro-Asian Conference, Whitehall was no6 
altogether enthusiastic about the prospect of a con¬ 
ference of Asian and African countries, such as was 
envisaged by the Djakarta Powers. “There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that the resentful comments of the 
DaHy Telegraph yesterday (Dec, 30) on the ‘Coloured 


Man’s Burden’ are not far removed from official 
reaction here,” writes Dr. K. S. Shelvankav in a 
despatch to the Hindu from London. 

Britain was resentful at her exclusion from the 
Bandung invitees as she still regarded herself as an 
Asian and African Powers. The decisiem taken at 
Bogor to invite, among others, Gold Coast, Sudan and 
the Central African Federation—which had so long 
been treated as a close British reserve—^presented 
Britain with a problem. It was pointed out in certain 
quarters that the three African States under reference 
could not accept the invitation to attend the Bandung 
Conference without British consent as Whitehall was 
still responsible for them. Consequently, there 
appeared some doubts as to the eventful British 
attitude on the issue of these States’ joining the 
conference. Britain had, however, constantly empha¬ 
sised the de Jacto independence of some of these 
countries which had not yet attained full Common¬ 
wealth status, and had also been seeking to get them 
admitted to specialised international bodies like the 
World Health Organisation, Dr. Shelvankar points 
out. 

PTI sums up the Western reaction in th^ follow¬ 
ing words: “Behind the facade of diplomatic phrases, 
what the Western Powers are really concerned with, 
according to informed sources here (London), is not 
so much the forging of a political bloc—^which they 
know to be difficult in view of the ideological con¬ 
glomeration of the States—^but the emergence of a 
vast economic co-operation agency for Asia and Africa 
controlling the bulk of the raw materials on which 
the Western industrial nations now depend.” 

American coolness to the proposed conference 
was also not much concealed. Mr. John Foster DuUcs, 
the U.S. Secretary of State, said that the purposes 
of the proposed Afro-Asian Conference were not clear 
to him and he described the communique issued after 
the Bogor Conference “an ambiguous document.” 

There was much resentment in the Australian 
press at her exclusion from the Bandung Conference. 

Comment was also made in the Western press at 
the exclusion of New Zealand and the Soviet Union. 

Atomic Energy Institute for Pakistan 

The Government of Pakistan recently decided on 
the establishment of an Institute of Atomic Energy 
in Pakistan. A committee was accordingly anpointed 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Nazir Ahmed, who was 
at present also chairman of the Pakistan Tariff Com¬ 
mission. The committee would devise a programme 
for atomic energy and prepare a detailed plan for the 
Institute of Atomic Energy with special reference to 
location, accommodation, staffing and organizatioiu 
procurement of machinery and equipment and radio¬ 
active and fissionable materials indicating sources of 
their supply. 
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Sotmt Offer of Atomic Co-operation 

The Soviet Governtne&t in an announcemesit on 
Januaiy 14, signified its willingness to pass on to the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Committee the scientific and 
technical experience gained from the operation of the 
first industrial atomic power plant in the U.S.S.H. 
which had been in commission since July, 1954. The 
offer was being made, according to the Toss state* 
ment, as a recognition by the Soviet Government of 
the great importance of the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes and a contribution in its efforts to 
promote international co-operation in that field. 

Describing the Soviet offer as “of extraordinary 
mterest," the Hindu editorially writes on January 16 
that though in the Western countries there might be 
a tendency to search for ‘catches’ in the Soviet offer, 
“there is nothing in the Moscow report to indicate 
that the Soviet Union is making the offer on a 
conditional basis.” While the precise value of the 
Soviet declaration would doubtless be examined in 
detail by the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission the 
anxiety evinced by the Soviet Union—as one of 
the two Great Powers possessing developed atomic 
weapons, the other being the U.S.A.—to explore the 
possibilities of utilising atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, what was more, to share the results of their 
research with other countries must be regarded as 
very hopeful. 

The newspaper refers to the fact that the Soviet 
offer came more than a year after President Eisen¬ 
hower had made a proposal in a speech before the 
U.N. General Assembly in which he had stated that 
with a view to removing the popular fear of atom, the 
“governments principally involved, to the extent per¬ 
mitted by elementary prudence,” should “begin now 
and continue to make joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials 
to an international atomic energy agency,” which 
would “devise methods whereby the fissionable 
material would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind.” 

The Hindu writes: “Wliile Gen. Eisenhower's 
proposal seemed to limit the functions of the proposed 
atomic energy agency to sponsoring investigations into 
the effective peace-time uses of fissionable material, 
the Soviet Union seems to go cne step further and to 
offer its knowledge and technical ‘know-how’ for 
setting up atomic power stations in other countries." 

Provided the Soviet offer had been genuinely 
made the newspaper even envisages a healthy rivalry 
in the export of atomic power plants between the 
Soviet Union and United Kingdom, who was also 


segiortedly making good pcogreas' in develppment 6t 
atomic energy. 

The reason why Gen. Eisenhower’s proposal for 
an international pool of fissionable material had not 
yet materialised, according to the Hindu, “may be 
that the countries which have fi^onable material— 
among them are Australia, Japan, China, India, South 
Africa, the Congo, France, Portugal, Brazil and 
Canada—are not willing to disclose their resourees 
to an international agency of whose immeciate 
serviceability to them they have doubts. 

“But their reaction might be very different if a 
U.N. agency, supported by the U.S., U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R., comes forward to harness atomic materials 
for peaceful purposes in the countries possessing 
them. 

“It is to be hoped that the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission will seriously go into the Soviet 
offer and explore the possibilities of East-West co¬ 
operation in harnessing the atom for peace," the 
newspaper concludes. 

American People and Russia 

Sixty-five per cent of the American people were 
against any diplomatic break with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a gallup poll showed recently. 

A cross section of the American people had been 
asked: “Do you think it would be a good idea or a 
poor idea for the United States to break off diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia at this time?” 

Sixty-five per cent thought it a poor idea, 21 
per cent a good idea and 14 per cent were imdacided 
or had no opinion. 

According to the survey, there was no basic differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the question between Democrats 
and Repubiicana, 

250 -Million- Year-Old Reptile Found 

News jrom Israel reports that recently the. 
petrified skull of a 250-million-year-old reptile had 
been found, almost completely intact, in the Wadi 
Ramon in Central Negev, by Dr. F. Brotzen, a 
Swedish palaeontologist. The skull, together with 
another find last year of the anterior part of the 
body armour of such a reptile probably belonging to 
the same specie, represented an extremely rare and 
valuable find. An international team of palaeonto¬ 
logists was expected to go there to explore the 
Wadi Ramon area which was generally believed to 
conserve valuable fossils, provided that it was possible 
to solve the problem of financing such a costly under¬ 
taking. 
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Creative recreation is a most important factor in social 
regeneration. Recreation implies “creation,” but the 
term, as it is often used today, has lost its original 
meaning and includes any kind of pastime or relaxation 
without any idea of renovation or revival of physical 
strength, mental alertness and moral fervour. Recreation 
has thus a much larger eounota'lion and includes activi¬ 
ties for rebuilding the ho<ly, mind and spirit, and gene¬ 
rating a healthy and optimistic outlor)k on life. Recre¬ 
ation has an imiiortoiu pait in the life processes of the 
individual, the group and society, and all human com-i 
iiuirii'tif'-. whether savage or civilized, have made ample 
provisions for all kinds of recreation. 

Indo-Aryans began life by worshipjiing nature and 
they made provision for all kinds of festivities and rituals 
for each season of the year, and also for importani 
occasions The same 'provisions were also made by the 
Dravidian.s. 'I'he liuddhistif, and Jain teachings biought 
in, however, ituniv austere aspects of life, some of which 
were modified by Ilindui.sm. Hinduism, under the 
guidance of the priesthood, biought back some of the 
rituals and ceieinonies to ,satis'’y the desires of tin- people 
for recreational purjioses. Since the beginning of the 
present century, there has been a revival of them all 
over the country. 

'Jlie number of recreative measures is legion. But 
for jtraetieal purposes they may he divided into four 
groups, such ns physical culture, spoils and games, 
leviviil of folklore and broadcast and cinema. This 
clas.sifieation overlaps and is arbitrary, but it is neverthe¬ 
less useful for all practical purposes. 

Phvsica'l Cni.TuitE 

Physical culture forms a most importani class of 
recreation. Its main objective is twofold, (1) to streng¬ 
then the muscles, and (2) to fortify the lunas. the 
importance of both has been realized and provision has 
been made for them by the individual, the group and 
the government in most of the countries, advanced or 
backward. In India “gymkhanas," or club houses for 
physical culture had been in existence from time imme¬ 
morial and they arc now being supplemented by the 
Government both in urban areas and the country-side. 

Creative recreation should begin at the nursery 
school in which the play impulses of children may bo 
{iven a creative bias. Such work must be extended to 
nclude the children in the. junior basic school covering 
he first five years of compulsory primary education, and 
ilso the children in the senior basic school covering the 
lecond three years of compulsory primary education, 
kll the children, both boys and girls, should be made to 
mdertake physical exercises as a part of the school 
curriculum. Moreover, the students in the senior basio 


school, that is, those between the ages of twelve and four¬ 
teen, should be drafted into either the boy scout or the 
girl guide movements. 

Schools, colleges and universities should provide 
physical exercises for their students, both men and 
women. Moreover, the Indian educational scheme, ot 
the Sargent Plan, has proposed a National Youth Move¬ 
ment to provide recreative and social activities, especially 
for those beitwcen the age# of fourteen and eighteen. 
The objective of this movement would be to supplement 
similar work started by the Young Men's Christian 
Associations and tire Ramakri.shna Mission. The 
(iovernn'ent of India apjioinled a ron'inittee to prepare 
a plan for a central training college of physical educa¬ 
tion This ptoposed crtllegc should train physical train¬ 
ing teachers, coaches, rr^cveation leaders, and publish 
literature on pli>-ieal eulttiie. 

Another importani problem is tin- provision for 
recreational facilities, including physical exercises, in 
the rural areas, where by far the largest number of the 
Indian population still live. Tbe establishment of a 
school in every village or group of village-, would natur¬ 
ally provide pbysieai exeicises and recreation for the 
children and they may be supjiletnentcd by the establish¬ 
ment of gymklianas (places of physical exercise) where 
wrestling, weight lifting, and dundi-bell piaeliees and 
other exercises might be provided for the adults. 

Physical exercise may be organised into a veritable 
show or exposition by the amateur.', for elub=, schools, 
colleges, universi'iie.s and other oigani/alion- or by pro¬ 
fessional enterprises, as in the circus, for public enter¬ 
tainment. When pul to rhythm with music, tlu-se physi¬ 
cal exeieises Jieconie great souri of inspiration to the 
young men and women and of pleasiiic to the public in 
general. 'Jhc greatest attempi at nationalizing physical 
exercises were made by the Czeclui'lovjkians before 
World War II when thousands of young men an 1 women 
joined the open-air physical exereise^ in rhyilim with 
music. They not only presented a magnificent sight but 
also created a great admiration foi youthbil participants, 
bringing into mind the Greek conception of the ‘ beauty 
of the human body.'* The very attire of the young men 
and women retr.inded one of another Greek philosophi¬ 
cal truth that "the object of dress is not to cover 
the body but to beautify it." 

Sports and Games 

Sports and games are instinctive in origin, but take 
definite shapes from group habits. Unlike rituals and 
ceremonies they are more easily influenced by those of 
other countries. India has contributed'to the world two* 
very important sports, such as hockey and polo. On the 
other band, India has also adopted cricket, footbalL 
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tennis and other games from the West. As far os indoor 
games are concerned, India has also contributed to the 
■world tho very aristocratic game of chess. Dice is alsc 
an old game in India and Indian princes have even been 
knoivn to stake even their kingdoms on this game. In 
recent years, sports and games, both indigenous and 
foreign, have become eloscly integrated into national 
recreation. They bring enjoyment not only to schools, 
colleges, univesitics and other institutions and organiza¬ 
tions which actually participate in them but also to 
the public in general. 

What is rortre important still is the fact that 
sports and games have great influence uiwn building the 
individual, the group, and s<K-icty as well as upon 
national and international relationshiiis. In the first 
place, constant successes and defeats on the playgrounds 
create among men and -women a sj)irit of sportsmanship 
and prepare tnem to meet Hie conditions of actual lite. 
It has often been said that Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo at Eton, imi>lyinp hi.s activities on, the playing 
field rather than in the elass room. In the second place, 
success on 'the playing field ofien opens the way to per¬ 
manent relationships in other asiiects of life. The 
defeat of the British Arniy football team by the Bengali 
Molmn Bagan team in Calcuila a few years ago raised 
the morale of the Bengali youth, and the outstanding 
achievement by Biincc Ranajil Singh a.s cricketer won 
high appreciation for India all over the world. Finally, 
sports and ganie.s help in building up national and 
international relationships. Cricket and football matches 
between schools, colleges, universities and other institu¬ 
tions and organizations all over the woild, bring young 
men and women together. Recently India has al-o 
taken an active part in the Olymjiic Games and esta- 
Llished contact with many foreign countries and won 
laurels on several playing fields. 

. Both the Government of India and the Indian public 
have realized the impoilaiirc of sports and games in 
national and international relationships and have 
adopted definite measures : 

(1) On November 14, 1’948 India started the cons¬ 
truction of Nehru Stadium at New Dellii at a cost of 
(Rs. 2.5 million. It consists of an athletic section with 
cycle and running tracks and a swimming pool, with 
stands for 20,000 tieople, a 'tennis court on ilie Wimble¬ 
don model, ground.s for cricket, football, hockey, bad¬ 
minton and an ojien-air theatre, also a club-house for 
residental accommodation. 

(2) A Patel Stadium has also been built at Bombay 
at a cost of Rs. 2 million which consists of similar 
facilities. There i« no doubt that these rtadiums ■will 
be followed by the construction of similar ones in 
Other parts of 'the country. 

(3) What is more significant is the inaguration 
by the Government of India of the Rational Sports Club 
*of India in New* Delhi on March 7, 1953, It is the 
first of the national chain of clubs to be built gradually 
in most of the cities of India. 


India received Olympic recognition in 1920, -when 
a team of six participated in the Olympiad and since 
1928 India has retained the World Hockey Championship. 
In 1949, eight countries signed the constitution of the 
Asian Games Federation at a formal meeting in New 
Dellii under the presidency o£ the Maharaja of Patiala, 
the President of the Indian Olympic Association and the 
doyen of princely sports. The first Asian Games were 
a.ssigned to India and it took place in New Delhi in 1951. 

Of the foreign games, cricket occupies a very 
honorable place. It was introduced by the British a 
long time ago, but Bengal took it seriously in 1877 and 
in 1885, the game of a Bengali team against an Austra¬ 
lian team visiting the Calcutta International E.xposition 
was drawn, thus showing the power of the Tnclianl team 
to stand a professional international team. Early in this 
century, Prince Ranjit Singh proved to be the world’s 
greatest cricketer, and the title “Ranji” berome associa¬ 
ted with the cricket game. India honours ‘Ranji’’ in 
the form of the “Ranji Trophy.” The recent match 
between the Prime Minister's XI and the Vice- 
President’s XI has probably become a pcrniancnt 
national fea'ture. 

While cricket is largely a game of the middle and 
educated classes and polo has remained an aristocratic 
and princely game, the House of Jaipur becoming its well- 
known cbani)>ion, football is often called the gatne of the 
people or the masses and draws the large.si number of 
spectators. As noted above, it was a fodlball game in 
Calcutta early in the century where the famous Mohan 
Bagan team defeated the Briti-.li and the British, both 
civilians and army, showed the highest spirit of 
chivalry when they left the field with hats in ‘their hands 
instead of on their heads. Football has laiscd the 
nu'tional stature of India and Mohan Bagan, Mohamme¬ 
dan Sporting and East Bengal (ilub.s have become 
famous in the annals of national sports. Games' appeal 
is both varied and wide in the present-day India, 
especially since here the acliicvement of her independ¬ 
ence. Both lawn tennis and table tennis are very popu¬ 
lar ; boxing is gradually gaining ground ; like ju-jitsu 
in Japan, wrestling is also a impular sport in India. 
Among other sport.s. mention must be made of swim¬ 
ming and aquatics, Kabaddi or Hu-tu-tu, Gilii-danda, 
golf and badminton, volley-ball, netball and many others 
in different parts of 'the country. (Source : India 1953, 
Annual Review, The High Comimssion of India, London. 
157-62). 

RevivaI. of Fot,klore 

The revival of folklore, such as folk dance, folk son^, 
folk music (instrumental) is still another method of re¬ 
generating social life, especially among the rural popu- 
la'tion. While sports and games have a better chance of 
develojiment 'in urban areas with their comparatively 
denser population, folk dances, folk songs and folk music! 
can thrive better in rural areas which are the home of 
their origins and development. Just as in the case of 
her natural resources and cultural traditions, India is also 
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enormoutly rich in her folklore for several reasons ; First, 
the variety of her ethnic groups, such as Aryans, 
Dravidians, Mongolians and Aborigines, who have brought 
with them their own folklore and also developed new 
ones in their new abode. Second, extreme variations 
both in physiography and climatology in India which 
have developed folklore, especially among the aborigines, 
some of whom, c.g., proto-Australasia ns, arrived in 
India even before they developed their final racial 
characteristics. Third, magic and mysticism together 
vdtl mythology have also played their part in the deve¬ 
lopment of folklore. Tlic Bhils, the aborigines of Rajas¬ 
than, for instance, even to-dajr resort to dancing, whenever 
there is a drought, in order to appease the powers for 
rainfall. Finally, some professional dancers, e.g., Bhawai 
of Rajasthan, have been created as such by the upper 
classes for iheii atii'.iserienls. 

There is thus in India a regular cycle of festivals 
and fairs almost all llic year round. Theie are special 
day.s for celebrating autumn or harvesting, spring, and 
rainy seasons, new year’s day. National Independence 
Day, the Gandhi day ; princijial holidays, whether of 
Hindu, Moslem, Chiistian. or Sikli origiii'i, are observed 
as national holidays. The sacred places of India arc 
many, such as Mount Abu for the Jaiu.s, Amiitsar for the 
Sikhs ; Gaya and Saranalh for the Buddhists ; Nawadwip, 
Puri, Brindaban, Mathura, Banaras and Rameswar and 
other places for the Hindus. Recently Qadian, the birth¬ 
place of A limed, the founder of the Ahmadiyya sect, 
has also become a place of pilgrimage to his followers 
For the orthodox Mo.sleiii the holy places ait; Mecca and 
Mtdina, w'iinli are outside India. But some of the 
niosiiuos and loiiib', such as Jiimnia Mas 1 1 of Delhi, the 
Tomb of Akbur at Fntehpui Sikii and tbe grand and 
noble edifice of the Taj .Mahal at Apa always insjtiie 
admiration and reverence from niillious of visiioi.s froni 
all over the country. 

Sacred places arc permanent and some rituals and 
ceremonies are performed tluoughout the year, but on 
ceituiii oeeasioiis they become animated and lively, and 
congested and overcroweded with devotees and visitors 
from all parts of the country, and assume tbe charadleris- 
tica of veritable fairs, with maikeis loaded with rare and 
curious meiehandise, and .streets filled with amusements 
including sports and games, folk dances and folk songs 
and folk music, lake festivals, fairs are cominoiiplaee 
in India, but India's oustanding fair is tlie Kumbha Mela, 
which has come down from time immemorial and is held 
once in every three years in four different places and the 
final and fullest meeting taking place every twelfth year 
at Allahabad, where two sacred rivers, Ganga and 
Jamuna meet, and which draws millions of Hindu 
brothers from all over tho country. 

Group dancing is a common thing in India. Biilli 
men and women take part in their folklore festivals, bui 
they dance separately. Some time dancing and singing 
are combined. Among tbe aborigines men and women, 
eftta Uke equal part in moat of thair fMllvala. While 


dancing is rhythmic and is easily understood, singing 
requires some knowledge o£ language which differs 
from State to Stale. But the. soul of music lies 
in its tune which is more easily understood without 
language. Most of the folk songs have conic down from 
olden times. Among the best folk songs itiu.->1 be included 
the Boul songs of Bengal. But there are also several 
modern composers of folk songs in diffeicnt parts of the 
country. Hie greatest contributor to modern follk song is, 
however, Rabindranath Tagore, and a large nuinber of his 
3000 songs belong to this category, '^'hat is more im¬ 
portant is the fact that the All-India Radio spends more 
than half of its broadcast on popular music for tho 
Indian pe<iple. Nor has India made mean contribution 
to instrumental music. The unive-isal drum appeared in 
the very early communal life as in many other countries. 
The Bina or one-stting instrument gradually developed 
into the guitar and the universal flute also developed into 
a higher class insliument. What is more significant is 
the fact that, unlike dunce and song, various musical 
instruments made their way into neighbouring countries, 
esiiccially in South-Kast Asia. 

An important problem before India today is th# 
utilization of her immense folklore re.-ources for social 
solidaiily and cultural enrichment After centuries of 
suppression and indifference under foreign domination, 
the peojilc of India have acliievcd national independence 
and establislicd a democratic Republic and they are 
bound 'to revive their old cultural life, of which folklore 
forms an integial part. It is an ojipoitune moment for 
the Government of India ti, uiiliw' the folklore to the 
Lest advantage of India by the followin'.' methods : 

(1) Allocation and adjustment of the folklore is 
the first .step in llii.s direction. Ml the folklore activities 
should be u-isigned to pai'lieulai time and season in each 
locality. Stale and the Union. A unif''rin calendar for 
the whole eoiiiiiry, instead of over a dozen as it is today 
will go a long way to the .simultaneous denionstiution of 
the folklores all over the country so that they may have 
a spontaneous feeling of .solidarity among all classes of 
people 

(2) Co-ordination and Nationalization is still another 
process of utilizing the folklore for social progress. All the 
folklores, whether dances, songs or music should be 
eu-otdinated, rather than integrated, into well-defined 
groups, --o tliat each unit or gio'H) of units may pre¬ 
serve Its specific quality and add to cultural ritliiiess. 
Moreover, all the units of the folklou- should have 
national recognition, either directly by tlie Union, 
Government or indirectly through St.i'ic or District 
Goveinnient. .Nothing >'o'i]d make a group of people, 
whether backward classi-s, scheduled castes, or .scheduled 
tribes, feel as a part of the, national whole as the 
acceptance by the national government of their cultural 
traits as best indicated by their folklore. The first stqp 
in the nationalization of the folklore* was taken by the 
Government of India when the Fcstiv.ail of Folk Dances 
was held in New Delhi during the Republio Wesk 
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fertivitiei in January 1954, and troupes of dancer* were 
invited from all parts of India and all the States aent 
their representatives. Among the dancing parties men¬ 
tion may be made of Hoer Dance of Bihar, Fadhara 
Nritya of Saurashtra, Ras Dance of Gujarat, Strya 
Dance of Assam, and Serna (war) Dance of the Nagaa 
in Assam. 

Broadcast and Cinema 

Both broadcast and cinema are the most important 
methods of communication in modern times, especially 
in a vast country like India^ where by far the majority 
of the i)e(i])lo arc illiterate and backward. Broadcasting 
began in India in the twenties. It was started by a 
private company in 1927 wbicb, however, went into 
voluntary liquidation soon after. The Government of 
India soon icaliw'd tlic possibility of a new medium of 
communication and took over the company and made 
it a inonoiioly of 'the Government, establishing it as the 
AlMudia Radio. By 1039, India developed nine opeta- 
ting stations and full-fledged broadcasting services. 
The first programme for an audience outside of India 
was a broadcast in Persian in 19.39 and, by 1945 the 
All-India Radio was broadcasting in ten foreign 
languages and five Indian languages, in addition to an 
flobarale service in English for audience outside the 
country. During the war. it was found advantageous to 
have a single source of news and so a Central News 
Organization was set up at Delhi. TJiis organization is 
responsible for all internal and external news even today. 
After World War II, some reduction was made in the 
external services and an attempt has been made to 
improve home services. In six years since 1947, the 
number of All—India Radio station.s has risen to twenty- 
two. 

The role of India’s radio is to inform, educate and 
entertain, as well as to develop the intellectual and cul¬ 
tural life of the people and to intetpret it at home and 
abroad. The external service has a twofold objective ; 

(1) to reach the people of Indian origin overseas, and 

(2) to interest the outside world in general in various 
aspects of Indian life. The All-India Radio believes 
that there is a large and intereslted audience for its 
external siTvice. As far as home service is concemeil, 
in addition to the supiily of general and special infor¬ 
mation to the Indian public the All-India Radio has a 
two-fold mission ; First, to raise the general standard of 
musical appreciation throughout the country. It lakes 
pride in being responsible for the recent revival of inte¬ 
rest in serious and classical music and also the attem|;t« 
to create a new tradition of light music and has made 
ihc finest collection of the folk music of the country. 
In fact, music forms roughly half of the total broadcasting 
times of the All-Jndia Radio. .Secondly, perhaps the 
most important of All-India Radio's home broadcasts are 
those addressed ‘to the rural population. They are 
planned and presented with the greatest possible care 
by the staff who are fully acquainted with rural condi- 


tiono. The ni«in objective of such broadcasts is to create 
some idea of the great cultural and historical heritage 
which is theirs and to give them a feeling of pride in 
themselves. 

Like the radio, the film has been taking its part hi 
the regeneration of the Indian people. “Two million 
people visit the cinema every day in India and ninety 
per cent of the films they see axe made in their own 
country.’' 

(!') In the short span of 40 years India has be¬ 
come the second largest film-producing country, employ¬ 
ing 90,000 people. (India 1963—Annual Review, The 
High Commission of India, London, p. 139). 

The founder of the film industry in India was 
Dhondiruj Phalke. who, inspired by a film on the life 
of Christ, produced the first Indian film on “Raja 
Harischandra” and exhibited it in Bombay in 1913. 
Before retiiing, PhaJko produced 12.'> films. With the 
advent of the talking films in 1931, India's film industry 
received a new impetus to revival, and sound films attrac¬ 
ted a large section of the community and cinemas were 
built in towns and cities and more than 2.5(X> cinemas 
were in ojicration. 

In 1949, the Government recognized the importance 
of the film industry, appointed a Film Enquiry Oimmittee 
to investigate the conditions of the industry and to 
make a report on the findings. The report was publish¬ 
ed in 1951 and was very well received by the public as 
a fust comprehensive document on the industry, with 
valuable suggestions for reorganization. Tlie Committee 
urged the Governtnent to lake active interest in the 
development of the industry, but without any interfer¬ 
ence with its independent existence. 

An imporiani event in the film industry was the 
organization of the Iniernationiil Film Festival of India in 
1952, sponsored by tlie Government of India and orga- 
n>/.<'(l li\ ilic Film Divi-ioii of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. India acted as host to 23 countries 
and many international film personalities. Over a 
million i>eople saw 54 feature films in 13 languages and 
104 documentaries, which were selected for exhibition. 
So India’s film festival became the first mobile festival 
of its kind in the world. Another unusual feature was 
the establishment of vast open-air theatres at Dchli and 
Madras capable of seating 7.000 people. These open- 
air theatres proved so popular that they have now be¬ 
come a permanent feature. 

Some of the Indian films have established world¬ 
wide reputation. The film Neecha Nagar won the 
Cannes Film Festival’s Giand Prize and amongst many 
other awards Babla won the Struggle for Social Progress 
Prizes at the Czech International Film Festival. The 
Government’s Film Division’s documentaries have also 
received recognition at European. Canadian and British 
Film Festivals. The Film Division has received a total 
of 18 certificates between 1946-53 from the Edinburgh 
Film Festival. To-day the Film Division leads the 
way in India in the production of documentary film*. 
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irith an aTerage pzoductlon of 86 fflmt a year and 
one newareel a wedc. To-day dooumentaiy film* have 
become an integral part of the Govenunent’s information 
aervioe overseas. Working along with feature filtng, 
the Govemment’g documentaries play an important part in 
the messages of India abroad. (Source: India 1053— 
Annual Review. The High Commission of India, London, 
pp. 139 and 163. India—A Reference Manual, 1953, 
Government of India). 

In gumming up, it might be observed that creative 
recreation, which is being rapidly integrated into Indian 


aatiaaal Ibh, will undonbtedlf nnovate the phyaknl 
strength, mental alertness, and moral fervour of the 
people. Physical culture as an integral part of the 
compulsory education as well as sports and games will 
help the future generations to begin their life processes 
with greater vigour and the revival of folklore will add* 
to their cultural enrichment. Above ail, broadcasts and 
cinemas as part programme of social education will 
prove extremely useful to the enlightenment, informa¬ 
tion, and entertainment of the people and will also keep 
them abreast with other nations. 


SOCIAUSM AND SARVODAYA 

Bt Pnor. S. N. AGARWAL 


It was, perhaps, for .the first time that the econojiio 
policy of India was discussed at length in the Parliament. 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh, who initiated the debate, made 
it quite clear that “the central objective of our economic 
policy fiom now on must be to create full employment 
conditions, within a reasonable period, say, ten years from 
now.” This is by no means an over-ambitious goal. 
“In achieving this,” said the Finance Minister, “there 
is ample scope for expansion both in the public and 
private sector.” According to the calculations of Shri 
Deshmukh, some 24 million, jobs would have to be 
created if our objective were full employment, and the 
total investment would have to be of the yider of 
Rs. 1,000 erores a year. Considering the numbers involved, 
while the development of major industries must conti¬ 
nue in national interest, the Finance Minister 
thought that it was necessary “to foster the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale and village industries with greater 
opportunities for employment and more and more 
chances of improving the resouccs of the population.” 
Intervening in the debate, the Prime Minister re¬ 
affirmed his policy of bringing about a “casteless and 
cla.ssles8 society” through the “peaceful and co¬ 
operative method.” It was also made clear that 
India’s approach to Socialism was not a doctrinaire 
approach but a practical way of achieving the basic 
objectives of full employment, more production and 
economic justice. Shri Nehru pointed out that it was, 
more or less, meaningless to talk about conflict be¬ 
tween the public and private sectors. In a socialistic 
pattern of society, the public sector was bound to be 
increasingly important. But there would be ample 
scope for the private sector as well with public con¬ 
trol at “strategic points.” After all, the biggest 
private sector in the country was “the private sector 
of the peasant with his smaD landholdingis.” 

Both the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 
declared that the Industrial Policy of India atill conti¬ 


nued to be, more or less, on the lines of the announce¬ 
ment of 1948, although there might be “shifts of 
emphasis from time to time.” It should be clearly 
understood that though there was still enough scope 
for private enterprise, “the days of laissez fedre aro 
past.” 

“In "Ihodern conditions, particularly in a State 
which, like ours, has set before itself the ideal of 
a Welfare State, there can be no complete anti-thesis 
bfiwe(-n public and private enterprise, nor any 
difference of opinion about the needs for the regu¬ 
latory functions of the State.” 

What is most important, however, is the problem 
of increasing the rate of savings and investment. In 
order to cn>ure full employment to the people of India, 
it is estimated that the rate of investinenl should be 
10 per cent of the annual national income. It should 
be imderstood, however, that economic planning in 
under-developed countries cannot depend on monetary 
resources only. The main problem is to organise and 
utilise the idle man-power of the nation. It is from 
this point of view that increasing attention will have 
to be paid to the development of small-scale and 
village industries. 

The Finance Miniater Was on uncertain gj-ound 
when he stated in the Parliament that additional jobs 
for providing fuller empU^yment “must obviously be 
created in the non-agricultuial sector.” If 12 million 
new jobs are to be found in the country by the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, it would be impossible 
to do so in the urban areas alone. We have no doubt 
in our minds that additional employment on a large 
scale will have to be fo<und in the direction of agro¬ 
industries like hand-pounding of rice, oil-pressing through 
village ghanis, hand-spinning and weaving of cotton, silk 
and wooL leather-making, animal husbandry, manpa 
facture of gur, khandsari, etc. There is already enough 
congestion in our cities and the process of depopulation 
of our villages is almost continuous. If we attempt to 
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provide work to idle people in the urban areas through 
small-scale industries, there is bound to be greata 
congestion in the cities and a number of additional 
problems, social, economic and morale will crop up. 
The best solution of the basic problem of fuller employ¬ 
ment is, therefore, to provide work to the peasant 
or the artisan at his very door in the form of village 
and cottage industries. This plan could be achieved 
only if the State decides to avoid unhealthy competi¬ 
tion between the large-scale and small-scale industries 
by reserving the fields of production for the small 
industries. For example, we see no reason why all 
edible oils should not he reserved for the village ghani. 
Hand-pounding of rice which has been providing 
gainful employment to .several lakh.s of our workers 
could be encouraged by banning the use of rice- 
hullers more specially in the countryside. Tn regard 
to leather manufacture, factories should not be permit¬ 
ted to prepare certain varieties of dexhi footwear like 
chappals and stanclals. It is only through such reser¬ 
vation or demarcation of spheres that the State could hope 
to afford greater employment facilities to millions of 
our people who are either totally unemployed or are 
partially employed for only a few months in the year. 
Hiere is no other way out. 

In trying to establish a socialistic pattern of 
economy in India it would be futile to regard Nationali¬ 
sation of industries as the panacea for all evils. It is, 
of course, essential that basic or mother industries 
like iron and steel, coal, power, and heavy machinery 
ought to be State-owned and .Stale-managed. But no 
attempt need be made to nationalise other existing 
industries which niunufaeturc con.sumer goods like 
cloth, sugar, oil elc. Instead, all lhe.se large-scale, 
consumption good.s industries should be progrc'-sively 
decentralised! in the form of &)-operalivcs. In short, 
the kind of Socialism that we desire to establish in 
this eountry would he very different from the Socialism 
of those countries where population is sparse and 
caiulal is plenty. In a country like ours, whi^re popu¬ 
lation )•« dt use and capital is scare,, a socialist economy 
must be in the nature of a decentralised economy. In 
India .‘socialism can only mean Sarvodaya. 

Tbcre is one more point which Mahatma Gandhi 
used to emphasise repeatedly. Sarvodaya economy should 
not be based merely on the production and accumula¬ 
tion of more wealth and material articles. We must 
always bear in mind that man does not live by bread 


alone. Along with the fulfilment of our material 
need*, we must try to raise our cultural and moral 
standards as well. That is why Gandhiii kid stress on 
the concept of “standard of Idfe” rather than on the 
“sUndard of living.” 

‘ I whole-heartedly detest,” said Gandhiji, “this 
mad desire to destroy distance and time to increase 
animal appetites and go to the ends of the earth 
in search of their satisfaction.” 

“By going on increasing the volume or pitch of 
sound,"’ wrote Gurudev Tagore, “we can get nothing 
but a shriek.” 

Kautilyai, the distingiuished Indian economist and 
thinker of the fourth century B.C., observed in his 
Arthashastra : 

“Whoever is of reverse character, whoever has 
not his organs of sense under liis control, will soon 
perish, lliou;:ih possessed of the whole earth bounded 
by the four quijrlers."' 

That is why our Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
has described the Indian way of life as “Ethical Socialism ” 
• Such a puic type of Socialism can be established 
in India only through the Gandhian technique of 

decentralised economy and “composite” democracy 
in the form of self-dependent and self-govern¬ 
ing village communities or Panchayats. A bold 

decenlraUsation of political and economic power 
would go a long way in enabling us to establish a kind 
of social and economic order which could serve as a 
model to other countries of the world. A highly cen¬ 
tralised State with a centralised economic system tends 
to become authoritarian or totalitarian with all the 
resultant evils. India mu.st avoid such a regimented 
and over-ctmtralised type of economy. Moreover, true 
Socialism could be established only if there is a visible 
and real change in the attitude of the individuals who 
compose the soeicly, 

“Soi'ialisni begins.” said Gandhiji, ‘ with the first 
conveii.” “If there is one such, you can add zeroes 
to tile one and the first zero will account for ten and 
every addition will aeeount for ten times the previous 
number. If, liowever, the beginner is a zero, multipli¬ 
city of zeioes will also produce zero value.” 

When individuals change, the society also changes. 
In order to bring about a Sarvodaya Society, therefore, 
all of us must “turu the searchlight inwards” and begin, 
by reforming ourselves. There can. be no short-cuts to 
true Socialism. It is not merely an economic doctrine 
but also a way of life. 
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iNTnODTTCTION 

With a total area of 361,000 sq. milfis, Pakistan has 
got an estimatod population of 74.437 millions.’ The 
Western Pakistan, which comprises the Western 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, fiind, 
Baluchistan and the tribal arras and some small 
States, has an area of 303,548 srp miles and a popu¬ 
lation of about 32 millions. The Eastern Pakistan, 
comprising East Bengal and Sylhet, has an area of 
64,100 sq. miles and an approximate popula'ion of 
42 millions. Between these two regions, there is a 
wide divergence of topographical and climatic condi¬ 
tions. Eastern Paki.stan abounds in perennial rivers 
and innumerable streams, large and small; there i.s an 
abundance of rainfall brought in by the monsoons 
and tine soil is rich and fertile. In Western Pakistan, 
however, rainfall is inadequate and the soil is less 
fertile in comparison, with Eastern Pakistan. As a 
result, agriculture is dependent on irrigation canals, 
and the region includes a fine not-work of irrigation 
canals. Not a little of the agricultural prosperitv of 
West Pakistan is due to the good canal irrigation 
system. The density of population per ,‘q. mile too 
varies greatly from 772 in East Pakistan (the highest 
density be'ng 789 in East Bengal) to 133 in West 
Pakistan (the lowp.st being 9 in Balu''hi.stan). 

Land Utilization 

Out of an area of 115 million acro.s in T’akistan, 


only 54 million acres are cultivated. The following 
table will show how land is utilized’: 

Classification of area Area in million acres 

Net sown 43 

Current fallow 11 


Total cultivated 54 

Forests .. 6 

Not available for cultivation 30 

Other uncultivated land 26 

Total uncultivated 61 

Total land 115 

Per capita sown area 0.60 


Land TENtmc System 

The present land tenure systems in Pakistan 
are the legacy of the British rule. When on 
August 14, 1947, the State of Pakistan was carved 
out from India, among other things, Pakistan in¬ 
herited the land tenure syst;cm.s then existing in the 
regions w'hich were included in Pakistan. 

Among the systems of land tenure- in existence 
in various regions of Pakistan, the zamindari system 

1. According to tbo oScUl figurec in 1949. 

3. Ecenemic CoiUtgu*itee$ of Dividod Indio: Bjr C, N. Vakil, 


with permanent and temporary settlement is the 
most important and the most widely prevalentf 
system. Permaniently settled zamindari system ia 
found in Sylhet and Eu.st Bengal over an area of 
28.7 million acres; while temporarily settled zamin¬ 
dari and mahalwari sj’stoms ana found in Sylheti 
East Bengal, the North-West Frontier Province, West 
Punjab and Baluchistan, extending over an area of 
54.3 million acres. Together, these two systems 
account for nearly 73 per cent of the total land. 
Ryolu’ari system Is found in Sylhet and in Sind, 
covering .an area of 30.9 million acres and account¬ 
ing for 27 per cent of the total land. In addition, 
the Slate own.s a substantial amount of land. In 
the North-Wc'.st Frontic;' Provinec, a system called 
bhaic'utra. which rescmiiliC.s a kind of communal 
land tenure system, is still in existence.’ Under this 
system, all the ownirs of the whole village brother¬ 
hood undertake a measure of resiiousibility for land 
revenue due from individual hold^ns to the Govern¬ 
ment. In practice, however, the responsibility for 
payment of defaulters’ Kwenue is not enforced. 

In East Bengal, 76 per cent of tlic total area are 
under z.amindaii permanent ‘■c'll'ement, 22 per cent 
under zamindari iemporarj’ .setth’iuent and 2 per cent 
under ryotwaii ticnure. The following table will 
.sliow the acreage under different systems of land 


li'iuiii in Pakistan:* 






Zatnindaii 

Zamindari 



Ryotwari 

permanently 

temporarily 

Taul 

Provinre 

(acr<*») 

Oeltleil 

settled & 

•m 




mabalwari 


Bylhct 

755352 

2099797 

230251 

3085400 

E. Bengal 

.... 

2668:1350 

8307531 

34991081 

Sind 

30180024 

• . • • 

.... 

30180024 

N.-W. F. P. 


• . • • 

8577000 

8577000 

W. Punjab 

• » • 1 

.... 

37204621 

37204621 

Baluchistan 

.... 

.... 

.... 

336000 

Total 

30035376 

28783347 

.54319403 114011126 

Piercenlage 

27 

25 

48 

100 


The evils of the z'.mindari system of land tcniure 
are many and the Government of Pakastan is aware 
of them. The Government recognizes that 


‘‘Tlie permanent settlement (of Bengal) brought 
in its wake several ills. The GovernmiC.ut lost all 
cont.act not only with the zammdars but also with 
the lot of the primarv producer. The landlord and 
hi.s underlings could do as they lik-ed .■^o long as 
the landlord paid revenue—which was grossly in¬ 
adequate—to the Govi'rnmeiit on the date due. 
Sub-infeudatior, increased, and the tillers of the 

3. Economy of Pakistan-^ Office of Economic AdviiWg 

Miniitry of Cconomtc Affaire, Government of Pokittan, 19S0. » 

4. Dr. S, M. Akhur: Economia ef PakUtnno 



■oil became sabject to ma&y iU*defined liabilities. 
Absentee landloi^ism in West Pakistan similarly 
gave' rise to several anti-social practices, such as 
bei^or (forced labour) and an unduly high ^are 
of the landlord in the produce of the land."* 

CONCENTBATIDN OF LaND 

The inevitable results of this kind of land tenure 
system are the concentration of land in the hands of 
absentee landlords, the increase of the number of 
tenant cullivators and agricultural labourers, and the 
preponderance of small uneconomic holdings. Although 
up-to-date consolidated statistics are not available 
receding the distribution of land holdings in several 
provinces, it is safe to presume that in the absence 
of radical land refonn mea.sures, the concentration of 
land in the hands of a few absentee landlords hiis 
considerably increased as a whole, since the State of 
Pakistan came into being. In West Punjab, the 
number of jiart-tenant farmers with uneconomic 
holdings increased from 58.7 to 63.7 per cent between 
1924 and 1939, while the number of peasant proprie¬ 
tors with economic holdings registered a decline 
from 32.1 to 29..5 per cent during the .s.amo period. 
In Sind, about 80 per cent of the area is cultivated 
by tenants called Haris who have no rights in land. 
The land-owners are all absentee landlords. Tlie 


following 

table .shows the distribution 

of holdings in 

Sind:* 


f 

Acres 

Per cent of Per cent of total 


zamindars owning 

land 

3 

30.2 

1.62, 

10 

30.2 

5.42 

20 

14.29 

6.18 

50 

17.96 

16.19 

300 

4.49 

23.33 

1000 and 

more 2.86 

48.26 


100.00=2,44,891 

100.00=52,94,000 


acres 


Thus about half of the cultivated area is owned 
by only 3 per cent of the owners who own 1000 acres 
and more, each'. About 72 per cent of the area is 
owned by 7 per cent of the owners who own 300 acres 
or more each. At the other end, 60 per cent of owners 
own only 7 per cent of the total land. The same 
■ituation is prevailing in other provinces of the State. 
In the landlord-ridden North-West Frontier Province, 
out of the total cultivated area of 25,25713 acres, 
about 47 per cent (11,88^60 acres) is cultivated by 
tenants-at-will, i.e., held by large owners, and about 
11 per cent (2.78,660 acres) is held by occupancy 
tenants. The following table will show the distribu¬ 
tion of land holdings in West Punjab:’' 

5. United Nitlona: Profrt»$ In tand Reform. 

* 6 , Nabi Bus Uqufli: “AiiTleultnnl Fintnce in Sind,'* Pakiatm 
Seonomte Journal, October, 1949. 
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DUinbution oj land holdings in West Punjab 


Up to 5 

aeres 

No, of cywners 
(in l&khs) 
9.06 

Ai^tengft 

(in lakhs) 
18.0 

6—10 

n 

2.27 

16.0 

10—16 


0.62 

8.0 

16—25 

n 

0.64 

13.6 

Over 26 

9f 

1.01 

90.6 

From 

13.50 

the above figure.®, the 

146.0 

conclusion becomes 

inescapable that 




“Considerably more than half of the cultivated 
area is owned by landlords who do not directly till 
the soil, who live on rent and w'ho cannot, there¬ 
fore, be called the producers of national wealth."* 

Conditions of Tenancy 

One of the predommant features of Pakistan 
agriculture is the tenant cultivation. There are two 
major types of tenants, vis., the occupancy tenant 
and the tenants-at-will. Occupancy tenants, however, 
ane few and in all hold only 7 per cent of the total 
cultivated area. The bulk of the tenants are tenants- 
at-will who cultivate 80 per cent of the total area 
in Smd, about 50 per cent in Wc-st Punjab, 45 per cent) 
in tlic North-West Frontier Province and about 60 
per cent in Bahawalpur Stale. Besides, in East 
Bengal, land i.s frequently sublet to cri>p-shaiers 
called bargadars. Bargadars are mo-^tly landle.ss 
labourers or oceujiancy tc-nanls with vi'vy small hold¬ 
ings. The entire cost of production ami risk are borne 
by the bargadars and yet they have to hand over 
50 per cent of the gross produce to the rjot. Birga- 
dars are mere tcnan(.s-at-will and enjoy abtolutely no 
fixity of tenure. Among these tenants, the occupancy 
tenants enjoy the right of occupancy. They have got 
security of tenure. But the tcuanls-at-will, as the 
name implies, have absolutely no security. They can 
be ejected from the land at any moment without any 
reason whatsoever. Tliey cultivate land only at the 
will of the landlord. Routs are usually very high—as 
high as 60 to 70 per cent of the gross produce. Bub 
in addition to the legal rents, which are u.sually very 
high, landlords cxack illegal and unjustified payments 
from the tenants. 

“Apart from the legal dues of the landlordL, 
there arc in most cases, particularly in Sind and 
the landlord dominated districts of Punjab (Paki¬ 
stan) and Bahawalpur, a variety of legally unjusti¬ 
fied dues and services which are sanctioned by 
custom and enforced by the superior bargaining 
power of the landlord. The.se dues and services, 
are extremely oppressive and include begar, 
kurcha, munshiana, kamiana, and karaya. In oer- 
tain parts there are other taxes, which the land¬ 
lords exact from the tenants; for instance, faslana, 
khninga and a tax per hearth, window or even for 
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0Wcy domc^o aalstal or dtkkca. Laodloi^ itt 
backnvtd areas are evea knotm to charge a 
h6mage on the tnamage of their children and even 
a tax on the marriage of the tenant or his 
ohildren.”* 

Musum Leagtje A&baman Rjjobms 
COMMITTI® BepOKT 

There has been a perwisteat demand m Paki'itan 
for mitigating the evils of the existing land tenuie 
systems. In East Bengal (he iianiindau system bad 
been under fire for a long time, till the Ea’t Bpng.tl 
State Acquisition and Tenancy Act of IftSO aulho- 
riaed the compulsoiy avquisilion of lug estates bj 
the Oovemiuent on jiaymmt of compeiwation 
Similarl 3 ', in West Pakistan, (he demand for land 
refoim came fiom an luUlhgenl wed ion oi the publa 
and also iiom the opiu'essc>d peasantiy. Ultimatilv, 
the need for introducing immoduitf hud loform 
measures was leeognued M the Muslim la ague 
Agrauan Refotnu. (comnutic'c which .submitted its 
repoit in 1919 The if port indeed is an impoHan 
doeumenl, masinueli as it contained several ucoin- 
mcndntion- nhich weie revolulionaiy m their signi- 
ficame and consequence Tlic chief icconimmdatious 
of the Commiifc'c mav be ■'iimuuiucd be low In the 
fiiijl place, (he ('oinnutlce hid down the iulure 
pniiciple of l.iudowm tdiiji in We>1 I’lkelaii It 
lejfsttd hndloidism and ob^enid 

“in our ecj|psid( red opinion a jusl and balanced 
agianan fconoiny can onlj be based on the un- 
resened acceptance oi the principle tliat anj' 
interest in land c.in denve Us jiistifaealiou solely 
fiom the diiect eontiibutiou it make*- to the 
cultiv.ition of the soil and the pioduction of 
national wealth Wc, theiefoie, believe that an 
equitable and piospcious land sjstem foi Weotern 
Pakistan must be iounded on a StatcMeguInted 
ownership of holdings b\ aelf-cultnating pc.itanl 
faimeife, coupled with tlie economic enlaigeincul 
of the feizi ol holdings, piomotion of scientific 
methods m mtensne farming and co-oiks atiou m 
Minous aspects tvf agiieullme thiough the lufei- 
veution of \iilagc communitic's This nnif-t ineohe 
the gradual elimination fiom oui economj of land¬ 
lordism and all suponoi but idle intciest.s m land 
aboie the actual fultivatoi.’”" 

On the question of the abolition of jaffin and 
lUfiwiv, the Committee obfecned 

“We lecommend tlie immediate^ abolition aud 
cessation of jagm and niann without compen^- 
tion. Jagirs were rcw'aids given by Britiab 
Imperialism for servues rendered to it. Services 
rendered to Imperialism were almost mvaimbly 
services rendered against the nation. Tlie biiLli of 
freedom must abolish this stigma of the past. 
Moi cover, the jagirdars and immdar* contiibulo 
m no wise to the agrarian economy of the country 
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and are a parasitical burden on it. In extension, 
of the above principles, wc recommend that after 
due and detailed investigation the State should 
re»5ume all giants of land made by the Butisii 
Government in heu ot services wluoh the present 
national government legaids as anti-niuonal and 
unpaluotic, mespeictive of the distance m time at 
which such giants weio made." 

The Committeo further recommended that the 
anomaly of a fund ionics-, hndlo-dism m the eoise of 
occupancy tenants should be abolished forthwith and 
legislation iJiould be bieuight forth to give ‘full pro- 
jiiietaiv lights to excupancy tenants’ Ceimpcnsation 
ihould bo paid at the valuition of four times thiC 
annual rent. Tlie oecupancy tenants might acquire 
(ho iitopnolaij light e-itlirr by luiiippum payment to 
tlifi' InndJoids dnc*ctly or by jciymenls (o the State in 
instalments f.picad ovei a period of four years. 

The tomnuilec' was ot the opinion that 

“The mo^t urgemt ,-ocial and economic need 
of the moment is to ifford substantial and effective 
.sciiuty of tcnuie to the teninls-at-will who form 
ail o\Liwhrlining majoiUy ol the tillcis of the soil 
and the producers ol agricultuial wealth m Wcs.ti 
Pakistan and whose piescnt stvtU'', social position 
.ind economic condition is Uic giavcst besetting 
evil ol the existing system of tenuie” 

Among the measuits whuh the Committee re- 
coinmondcd to secute itlalivc security of tenuie for 
the tenanls-at-will wcie Statutory' moasui''s to reduce 
all tenantV tontracta lu wiitiug and to make it tb» 
i('si)c»usib]lit\ of lilt landloid to di iw up the tenancy 
coiitiacts lu wilting, m the .ibscive of Mith written 
d< eds the miniiuum i>mod oi contiatt would be 
dtenud to be 15 veais 41! coati.uls between a land¬ 
loid and .a lenint would be dtcmrd to be for a 
cunimum ixiiod ol I.*) 'tais The landloid's power 
to ojfct a tenant wac to be mi bid and sprsific grounds 
ou whith tht lalbi could lx rjwlcd wtie laid down. 
The law w'as to pi ovule foi limited heritabihty of 
land and evtn if a tenant died dunng the period ol 
(lie contiatt, his htiis woultl have the light to enjoy 
the benefit of tlic touliatt till the date of itc ex¬ 
pit ttuin Ju-il as the Imtlloid’s nght to eject his 
tenants- w.i. cuibcd, so w s the tenant’s light to 
tiaUsfpt OI sublet his touauev without the pumission 
ol the landloitl rejected, exocjvt under ccitain 
'ii'tumstances. 

The Committct further recommend that tlic land¬ 
loid may be pemidted to icacivc only 25 nerce of 
land for self-cultivation cdher directly or by agii- 
(ulturnl labour. Tlie Committee was emphatic m its 
ojiinion that 

“The present sliare in produce obtained by 
the tenant in most parts of West Pakistan, even if 
inequitous and illegal dues and services are totally* 
and eflPectivcly abolished, is grossly inadequate and 
is an insufferable injustice to the labour an^ 
industry of the actual toiler.” 



ii4 lOBTOW 

It, therefore, recommended the Bubstitution Of 
cash rent for rent in kind or hatai which would make 
the tenant more independent of the landlord and 
would benefit liim economically. Since the substitu¬ 
tion of cash rent for rent in kind might take time, 
the Committee recommended immediate batai re¬ 
forms, fixing the maximum share of the landlord at 
two-fifth of the gross produce. The Committee sug¬ 
gested that 

“The sliding scale assessment of land revenue 
should be peifoctcd so as to become closely 
reflective of the iieiiodio fluctuations in price.” 

The Committee proposed that a coiling on land¬ 
holdings should bo fixed at 150 acres of average 
irrigated land. All lands in the iiossessiou of landlords 
above tliis ceiling shoud be compulsorily acquired by 
the blato. far as the question of compensation is 
concerned, the Committee recognized the moral 
basis of paying compensation to the landlords. It 
observed: ' 

"Landlordism in Pakistan is a hisl.orical acci¬ 
dent winch has already confened vast advantages 
and profits on generations of its beneficiaries and 
it would be illogical to make that a juatificatioii 
for the eonformeiit of further advantages. Jlut we 
are inclinctl to the view tliat to di.sposses.s and 
turn out of employment a whole class of people 
suddenly and without preparations, is to create an 
avoidable friction and uialadjuslnient m our 
economic life.” 

The highest rate of comjieusation should not be 
more than six times the annual j'leld, and the final 
maximum limit of eoniiion&aiion should be fixed at 
16 lakh lupccs. A part of the compeiisalion Cn<>‘ more 
than 20 i)or centl might be paid in ca.di, while the 
rest might be iiaid in Govenmieut 4 per eeul interest- 
bearing bonds. 

Tenancy I.egislatio]\.s 

The League Agrarian Iteforms C'oinniittee sui)- 
mitted its report in 1949. It was followid by a series 
of tenancy legislation in the various ])rovinces in 
Pakistan. The Punjab (Pakistan) Ihotectiou and 
Restoration of Tenancy Act of 1950, the N.-VV. 
F. P. Tenancy Act of 1950, and the Smd Tt'ujuuy 
Act of 1950 were passed in quick succession with a 
view to amolioiatiug the conditions of truiancy. It 
will be interesting to compare these Acts with the 
recommendations of the League Committee later, 
and see how far tliese Acts incorporate tlie rccom- 
nrendations of tlie Ijcague Commistee. 

The recent tenancy legislation in Pakistan aims 
at giving some amount of security of tenure to 
tenants. In West Punjab, tenants-at-will have been 
given permanent hcredilary lights in land. The Pun¬ 
jab Pro’cetion and Restoration oj Tenancy Act o/ 
19B0, lays down’ tliie conditions under which a tenant, 
cun be ejected. 

"A tenant may bo ejected only wlicn he fails 


to pay rent to tlie landlord or when he cultivatea 
(his land) in a manner which renders the land 
unfit for cultivation. Moreover, his ejection is 
justified only in execution of a decree of such 
ejection passed by a competent revenue autho¬ 
rity.” 

So far as the occupancy tenants in West Punjab 
are concerned, the Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
oJ 1952 confers on the occupancy tenant tlio owner¬ 
ship of the land worked by him provided he pays no 
rent except govornment dues. No eompensatioa is to 
be paid to the lamllord by such a tenant. Those who 
pay cash lent may become owners by paying com¬ 
pensation to Uie landlord. For this puiiiose they can 
borrow money from the government. Those who pay" 
rent in kind will become owmers without paying 
compensation “of that iiortion of the laud wliich 
corresponds i.o their share of produce.” But tlioa 
legislation i.s expected to affect only 5.5 jier cent of 
tile tohil cultivated area of the Palcislan Punjab. The 
same Act fixes the tenants’ share of the total produce 
at 60 per cent, but makes it .eominilsory for the 
tenant to bear a propoitionatc' share of the tax 
burden. 

The N.-W. F.P. Tenancy Act oj 1950 confers full 
proprietaiy right,s on those oc'cupancy fcenanLs who at 
the comnicnicement of the Act paid no rent, except 
governmenL dues, without payniieiU of any c.om- 
jiensation to tlie landlords. Tenants paying rente to 
the landlord may become owncivs after paying com¬ 
pensation to the landlords, as fixed by tlie govern¬ 
ment (ten lime,', tlu; annual icul) within a specified 
jKTiod. To the len;uil.s-al.-will, the Act guarantees 
thiee years of security of tenure under cn’rtaiu 
conditions. The Act also lay.-, down the conditions 
under which a teiiaut may be ejected and prevents 
the landloids from increasing tlie rent except under 
certain conditions. 

The Hind Ttnancy Act oj 1950 guarantees security 
of tenure to the Hans or the tenant,<-aUwill only for 
one year. It lay.s down that a tenant cannot be 
ejecticd before I he exjui'y of the cropiiing season. But 
the Ilans Enquiry (Committee which was apjioiutod 
by tlie Government in 1947-48, suggeslod mueh more 
radii'al measures for the imiprovenicnt of economic 
londitions of the Baris by means of regulation of 
tenancy agreements, hatai .systems, improved methods 
of land utilization and the principle of collective 
farming, 'ilie Act, however, seeks to grant permanent 
tenancy righl.s under certain conditions, abolishpB 
ahwabs, provides for the regulation of hatai system 
and for the settlement of disputes between harts and 
landlords though not to the extent recommended by 
the Committee. 

But the conditions which must be satisfied before 
permanent tenancy riglits can be granted according 
to the terms of the Act, are so difficult to be satisfied 
that the tenants are unlikely to derive any benefit 





at all. Chief among these conditions am the fol¬ 
lowing: 

i. A tenant should have cultivated at least 
four acres of land for the same landlord for a 
continuous period of not less than four years; 

it. He should have cultivated the land pereo- 
nally; 

Hi. Such a piece or parcel of land should not 
exceed the area that can be cjfficiently cultivated 
with the help of one pair of bullocks; 

iv. In case of shifting cultivation tenawy 
rights should not exist in respect of any particular 
picpc of land defined by m^’tes and bounds. 

The Act not only makes the pennanent tenancy 
rights difficult for a tenant to obtain, but also makes 
it rather easj' for tine landlord to deprive the tenant 
of his rights. A tenant can be deprived of hi.s tenancy) 
rights if (i) he does not work on the land himself for 
one year; (ti) makes a different u.sc of land without, 
the pnmiis.sion of the landlords; (Hi) fails to cultivate 
the land iiersonally; iir) fails to pay the landlord his 
due share of the produce or (u) is convicted by a 
(tourt of IjSw of any offence, such as cattle theft, 
receiving .stolen cattle, theft of crops and even abduc¬ 
tion, etc. Moreover, the landlord has the power to 
terminate thie tenancy of a permanent tenant by 
giving him one yearV notice in writing, on the ground 
that h(> reepures the lan.i for ‘bonafide’ cultivation or 
for any uon-agricuitural punaose. 

Similarly, thii* provisions concerning (he sharing 
of produce witli the teuant-nt-will, are highly un¬ 
satisfactory. The t('na,nt-iit-will has lo share half the 
burden of paynien* made to harvestors, vvin/iowers, 
etc, and also has to Ixar the co.st of implements, 
animals, l.ahour, irrigation, etc. Moreover, a tenant 
is deprived of a substantial [lart of his share in .straw, 
and .some other varieties of grass. Finally, the Act 
empowiers the landlord to deprive the tenant of his 
sliaro in produce in realization of old debts. 

Titb Fmst Bengal State AeiooisiTiON av» 
Tknanct Act, 1950 

The East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy 
Aict of 1950 si'eks to replaoc the zamindnri sj'stom of 
land tenure by t.he lyotwari system. In fact, one of 
the professed planks of the agrarian policy of the 
P.'ikistan Government hu'j been to ‘'perpetuate and to 
introduce in other parts of the country'” the system 
of peasant landowners, or the ryotwari .system, since 
“it formed a self-reliant and self-respecting pe.asant 
population which was, moreover, highly amen.able to 
the introfhiclion of improvements in agricultural 
techniques.'” The above Act may be said to have 
been enacted in pursuance of this policy. The Act 
authorizes the State to acquire all rent-receiving 

11. Quoteil irom the speecli of Mr. Hadl Huaasln, the PaV 
TCiirpaenlative in llin Tlncaco, delivered in the 535th meeting, JSUi 
•paaion of the Uneaoo and pnbliabed in the Uneaco official 
rrocoedinti. 


imtepeats in land after payment of adequate compen¬ 
sation. All tenants previously under the zamii^ari 
tenure, therefore, will become the tenants of the 
Slate. For all practical purposes, they would acquire 
the rights of oavnership v/ith certain limitations. For 
example, they will have “pernmnenl., lieritable and 
transferable rigltts in their land and will be in a 
Itosilion to use it like an owner.” but they will not 
have the right to sublet the land. 

The Act places a ceiling on land that can be 
retained by a zamindav for personal cultivation at 
100 bighas (or 30 acres') or “20 bigha.s per head in 
the family whichever is greater.” The land in excess 
of this limit will be acquired and distributed among 
the cultivators with uiifcononiic holdings and land¬ 
less agrictiKiiral laliourei.-'. In addition, “each family 
will bo allowed lo retain an additional area of land 
equal to the area coven'd by the homestead of the 
f.imily Mib.jecl to the maximum limit of 10 bighas.” 
\ sum of R.S. 620 millions will be required for the 
acqiti.sition of the estates. 

The Act also lays down that a tenant cannot be 
ejccled from his holding.-t except in execution of a 
decroe of a civil court passed on the. ground that he 
has done any net in contravention of the provisions 
of the Act. Tlte Aict fixes the maximum rent for 
different tyivps of land Rent enhanced once cannot 
be enhanced again within a period of Ihirty years. 

CONSOUPATtON OF LaND 

Much imporlattce ts gi\en to the problem of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings in Pakistan. 
Because of (he operation of the Muslim Law of in¬ 
heritance. wliich makes it possible for a large number 
of hcir.s to .share the propertj’, tiie .size of the individual 
Jgnd holding.s gradually ts-nds to decrca.se, and ulti— 
matidy tiiev boenmo uneconomic. This i,s one of the 
main reasons for the preponderance of small uneco¬ 
nomic holdings in Pakistan. Tito government attaches 
much importance to the con.solidafion of holdings; 
but becau.se of the religious sanctiou behind the law 
of iiiheritance. i( i.s iliflictilt, to prevent the fragmenta¬ 
tion of land. Long bofone the partition of India, 
consolidsition work had been started in Punjab; and 
it had achieved soivo success. After the partition the 
work had boon taken over by the West Punjab 
Government and till 19“I9, an area of 480,765 acres in 
466 village.s was covered by the consolidation pro¬ 
gramme. In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
programme of the, consolidation of holding.s covers an 
area of 89.810 .acres in 670 villages. Provisions for 
consolidation of holdings hai’e also been inchidicd in 
the East Benga.l State Acquisition Act. 

Conclusion 

It LS an historical fact that much of the present, 
ills of the agrarian economy of Pakistan owe their 
origin to the peculiar lend tenure systems evolved 
and impo.scd by the Britisluers with a view to perpe- 



tuatiag their rule. But from this brief retriew of the 
recent agrarian legislations in Pakistan, it beconues 
evident that very little has been done so far to change 
4hie situation. If at all, ever the last seven years since 
Pakistan came into being, the conditions of the 
cultivators and tenants have steadily deteriorated. It 
is true that the obstacles to land reform arc many 
and the vested interests in land are offering great 
reeistanoo to any reform measure. The Government 
of Pakistan has itself acknowledged these obstacles. 
In its reply to (he land reform questionnaire of the 
'U.N.O., the Government stated: 

“One of the many obstacles to the adoption 
of land reform mcasurc-s in Pakistan is the lack 
of sufficient funds. Vested interests are, of course, 
opposed to any attempt for adjusting the mal¬ 
distribution of land. Most of the farms (holdings) 
are too small to pave their w’ay. Credit facilities 
are inadequate, cultivalor.s are generally speaking, 
illiterate and their number runs into millions. No 
satisfactory organization exists to carry technical 
information to the bulk of our rural population.” 

These obstacles, are, indeed by themselves, for¬ 
midable. But the chief reason for the failure of 
carrying through land reform programme is to bo 
found in the resistance of the vested intenests both 
inside and outside the government, who want to 
maintain the alatus quo and do not want any radical 
land reform measures which may injure their interests. 
Because of the illiteracy and ignorance of the vast 
masses of the rural population (and illiteracy and 
ignorance arc common enough among peasanls all 
over the world and these have not come in the way 
of introducing agrarian reforms in other rountric.s) it 
is all the more necessary to abolish the large estates 
of jagirs owned by a few people, Bui these jagirdars 
and zamindars wield an enormous influence over the 
political, economic and social structure of the coun¬ 
try. The governmient is unwilling to initiate any 
reform which may set these influential, though 
economically parasitical, persons who are the pillars 


of. the 
ment, a 

The 

forms Committee omitains many proposals are 
radical as well as practical. Had they been accepted 
by the Government, conditions of the peasantty would 
have considorably improved. For example, the Leagme, 
Committee recommend the immediate abolition of 
jagirdari tenure without compensation. But only two 
provinces, viz., the West Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province, have so far abolished the jagirdari 
tenure. A promise to do likewise was given by the 
Sind Government; but no action has so fwr been 
taken to fulfil tliat promise. There are about 103 
jagirdars in Sind, whose total area amounts to 1,014,000 
acres, the largest of them being 216,ISO acres.’^ Tlie 
Ijeague Committee recommended the immediate 
abolition of landlordism in West Pakistan; but no 
action has been taken in West Pakistan (o abolish 
landlordism. Wh.at more, the tenancy legislation in 
certain provinces, notably in Sind, is likely to peipe- 
luate and strengthen landlordism in Pakistan. 

So far as the question of providing security of 
tenure to the tonants-at-will is concerned, the recent 
legislation falls far short of the recommendations of 
the Muslim Le.aguc Committee. The only piece of 
radical laud reform icgislalion worth the nanie is the 
East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Act. But 
here too, the Act has not been implemented fully. 
What with the, deteriorating political situation and 
the cost involved in the proecss of land acquisition, 
llie Act has not yet been given full effect to and only 
SIX estates out of hundneds, have so fur been acquired 
by the Government. Due to the inaction of the 
Government, (lie Acts Tcmam on paper as mere 
platitudo.s and Pakistan as a wdiolo, remains a land¬ 
lord's paradise, 

12. Problems of Economic Reform and Development in Paki- 
A. F. A. Huititin. Miinzur AiimMl and oiber»—PakitUQ 
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IimaairoraoK 

Thb problem of unemployment, i.e., the condition of 
involuntary idleness in which persons have to remain 
without jobs, lias been quite serious and has attracted 
the attention of the public as well as of the Govern¬ 
ment. It was discuftecd ut two All-India Conferences 
last year and much is said and written about it 
almost t-viery day. In tlie words of 8hri Nanda, our 
Minister of Planning, 

“It is our foremost problem. The biggest task 
before ua in this country ia to find gainful, useful, 
productive wmrk, opportunitie.s for employment 
for our large and increasing force.”^ 

Important business bodies like the Fedc'rution of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry also 
pa."vsed unanimously resolutions stating; 

“The Federation. therefo*;, urges upon 
Government to adopt a suitable economic policy 
that will enal’le'.expansion of fruitful activity both 
in the public and private .sectors, and to that end 
modify both tlieir plans of development and 
system of education to the extent that may be 
necessary 

This is not a new problem, this problem of 
unemployment is not a jn-oblem of today in this 
countrv'. 'Phis Is a symptom of the arrested economic 
growth ol this country ever a v'fiiy long peiiod, a 
long stagnation'' and neglect.. It was. of .'onrse, not 
known to the world till the beginning of the pre.S'Ut 
century. In India, offiei.al notice of this w.as taken in 
1935-36 wh."ii t!\L' U.P. Government s('1 ap a com¬ 
mittee with the late 81iri Tej Bahadur Snpiu as 
Chairman to enquire into I he causes of growing 
imemployment, auKUig educated youths. Two other 
Stale Governraenls, Bengal and Bombay, drew up 
some .seliemes for the relief of unemployed yoimg- 
men who wanted “while-collar” jobs. The i>roblpm 
went on for soinotiinic. but. after the outbreak of 
World War IT, it almost, vanished as the war threw 
open many opportunitie,g for employment in specially 
created War Depaifmenls and nt'wly eropped-up 
Etepartments created for the admini-stration of various 
Control orders and also for rationing. With the 
abolition of these temporary Departmonts, again the 
problem is coming into limelight. It has been further 
aggravate<l by falling prices and slackness in biisiness 
up to a oertain extent. 

Peesbnt PosmoN 

Our subject here is restricted to the problem of 
urban unemployment. Millions of our coiintiymen in 
rural areas are unemployed or underemployed. Not 

1. Shri 0. ti. NondB replying in the dehete bn Unemployment 
in Lok Sabbe on 4tb December, 1953, 

Sb Profietdintt ol tba Tuumty-fifth /timual SStetlng of tie 
Padgnt^oa «f Indian Chambtra o/ Cotiunerca and Induitry, 19^ 
t>p., 10.1S3. 


much reliable data about the greater part of otiry 
country are available so far as rural side is concerned. ' 
Surveys are now being conducted by some of tbe„- 
States. 


Unemployment in uiban ureas can be olassifiicd 
under three categories: j. 

(1) Educated unemployed; 

(20 Workei-s—skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled.^; 

(3) A third category is of those engaged htt/ 
business and trade but affected by geneiftk 
fall in prices, f-eie tnide and aboliiioh qf 
Controls, etc., etc. ‘ f*' 

Unfortunately complete data regarding 
lemployed persons m urban areas also, as found 
many other eounlries are not available. The only dftta-i 
available are from the legist rations and placings by thd. 
Employment Exchanges. Oliviously thc.se figute?' 
•cannot and do not complete tlie picture, a.s registration" 
IS v'oluntaiy and even tlio.se employed register theil*; 
names to seek better posts. All unemployed persoaA' 
do not get thomselvos legi,stored as possibly they.;' 
tlunk it would mil help them much in getting jobs. 
Uowiever, the numbe;' on the live registers on Slst 
Augii.st, 1954, is about six lakh.s registered with 127’ 
Employment Exchanges. As meiitumed before, this 
number is only a fraction of the total. Out of six 
lakhs of people on the live register of Employment 
Exchange.s all over India seeking employment as many* 
as 5.4 lakh.s are suitable only for unskilled jobs ini' 
any indii.stry Or servire. Next to unskilled work'^, 
ers tlie applicants' numtier was the highest in the; 
clerical category. The clerical oceuyiations are tbq 
most overcrowded ones The supply has far out- 
slripped the demand. The worst .sufferers due to un¬ 
employment are the middle-<‘lass peoji'e who form •Hfi 
of the most vital element.s and Ihe backbone of Upf 
rounfry as it. is thi.s class which has produced the.; 
intelligent.sia of the country who have supplied” 
political leadership and the bulk of the capital to 
public limited ixnnitanics. 

Only a few sample s’.irvcys were conducteil in the 
past. In 1938-39, some enquiries were made in West 
Bengal by Shri Nabagopal Dus.® 

The Gokhalc Institute of Polities and Economics had 
conducted Urban Socio-Economic Surveys in Poona, 
Sholapur and Kolhapur. These surveys made it clear 
that unemployment is a menace to the society. 

The Research Programmes Committee appointed! 
by the Government of India on the rocommendatios^; 
of the Planning Commissum has now sanctioned a fewj 
schemes for certain Universities for studies of unemployi* 
ment in certain important cities. It is hoped that 
results may be out say in about a year's time from 
now. , 'if •! 4 ;| 


3. Nkbagopa'. Das : Unemployment, Full Employment md 
1954, p, 81, 
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THE MODERN REVIW 

The Directorate General of Resettlement and Em¬ 
ployment also condijcted an nd hoc s>ir\’ey in 1952. The 
survey showi'd that the raimbcr of technical persons 
available for Iho job.s w.as ihrcc times the iiumhor of 
jobs available aud for chrita.l jobs Ihirly liin(>s more 
persons were there a.s compared to A Jicancu's. Everyday 
we read in puiiers abotit the number of applicants 
aT)plyiu!t for the .scanly jobs, i)ro))ortion in some ease.s 
being as high as 150:1. 'I’his show.s a very lament,able 
state of affairs and should he avoided by the ‘'liegree- 
rnanufactuiing factories” (Uin-i ersiiies') in Hue interest 
of the individuals as well as I,he nation. 

The National Sanijile Survey ()rgani,sation con¬ 
ducted a sample siriey liased on the 'In\e Hegisti'i’ of 
the Einplovna nt Exchange al Delhi to hiliig out the 
significance of tin Emiiloyinenl f'l\'hangc data They 
selecl.ed 800 if'gisliants cait of th(> total of 20,911 
persons. The it’suUs ari' veiy ui'-lructivc. Some of 
them are .siimiiiarised below * 

(i) (Irowp i'nlcrtorii'i. ClcTical 44 per rent, 
iinskille:! 30 jii't ccin, technical 14 jici cent, re.st 
12 per cent. 

(ii) EildriilKiiinl 44 ju'r cent 

were Matricniales, f> jn'i cent liili'nnediatie.s and 
10 per cent. Graduates and I'ost-Gradilates Among 
the unicinploia d, 30 j'er rent h.id edueation up to 
the Midill(> Sla'idaid or Iclow. 5.3 jut cent nere 
M.atriculates and 17 per cent ITndci-giaduales and 
Cr-Tdiialieg. 

(iii) Duraiion of Uii<'nij)l(ii/i,uii( 31 ]>er cent 
of the iiiiemidov I'd were wiihoul. eiiijilin ment over 
n year. 

(iv) Emploipnrnt Sniir/hl: .58 per rent men 
and 20 pei cent woiiieji were .seeking adrninisirative 
or clerical jobs. 

(v) 'J’cehIIn'dl QiinlifcfJiiin' 54 per ci'nt of 
the iinemiiloyi'ii had no technical or jirofess'ional 
qualification. 

(vi) Inrdiiir E.rii('(tid- 49 per oeiit of llie 
uni'mployed were jireparcd to work on R.s. 100 
per month or hvs.s. 

Rk\sons of TJxi’.mi’i.oymvtst 
Mono emjihasis is ahva^.s laid on tlie question of 
the educated nnenii leved. 'i'liis is bi'caiisp of the voeal 
cliara-'ter and political tio.ssibihlies of this class As 
we have aheady seen, therp was unpinployinpnl m the 
thirtips also but thpn the minibpr affpcb'd was miieh 
lc.s.s. PncvioiKslv it nio.stly affi'Pted agricnltiirisls, 

beggars and un.skilled workers. These persons being 
mostly jlliterale li.ad no ‘voicp’ to .shout their mi.series. 
They did not know' about jilatfonn speeches, doTnoms- 
tration.s lipfori' ,4sspmLlips, .^eendariatps, liungpr- 

.striki's brfoip Raj-l'liawans and the like. 

Thp jiroblpm of pdneated unpinploynipnt vliich 
Sfonfronts ns today is m a waiv, a legacy of Ihe system 
fef education which has come down from the past so 
many decades; it is a ‘-'gift” of the Diilish Govern¬ 
ment. a rp.snil of Ihe sy.si(m of education they 
introduced. 

4. The yationat Sample Survey Reportf Number 4. 
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Our Universities are 'manufacturing’ thousands of 
graduates every year. The number of these persons is 
increa.sing every year. There has been an increase in 
the number of Malriciilates by 25 per cent and the 
number of Graduates by about 75 per cent compared 
to 47-48. And our economy liad during this period 
not dcvelojied on that .scale. Tine,sc graduates cannot, 
lor various reasons, too well-known to be explained, 
start thi'ir own industry or business and ilnis naturally 
bc'conie ‘‘job-lnintei s.” So every year a major portion 
of (lie grinluates, the “output” of our Univer- 
mIk'S, come out an 1 glut the market already having 
nmip snpjiUes than the demand Thai, is whv more than 
18 jicr cent of the total registrations at Employment 
I'Aclianges arc for (Iciical jobs and this jicrcentage is 
wiill iriciicasing. Added to this is the abolition of 
several dejiarlmenls meant for administering Control 
and Ralioning sehicmes, etc. 

The geiK'ral economic condition and lack of 
purchasing power in tlie hands of masse.s has also 
atlected (hi' pelly .shop-kepjicr.s mid also the cottage 
vvorki'rs and arti.''an.s to a rerlain extent. There has 
been a change from a sellerV market, to a bu 3 'er’s 
market and also a downward tiend in prices. 

TliPii, our population is increasing even' year at 
a, very lajiid sjieed—1.1 jicr rent- every v'ear" The area 
of laml per capita is steadily drojqiing. It was 111 
cPiil.s in 1921 ami has now come to 84 cents. Means 
of alr-'orption are not increasing in Ihe .•'ame propor¬ 
tion,?. There lias been a wide gap between the 
indiislfial development of the country and the rate 
in (he iticiea«e of persons sei-king for “white collar” 
lob.s In ''Pilain casi s. c (7 , the textile industiw, although 
llie jiroiluelion has ineipa.^rd .slill th ' number of per¬ 
sons piiiplovpil lias iiol oniv not iiiciea>ed ,but has 
decreased. 

Sttfs Takfn by thf. GoraaNMKNT 

The conii'rehensive Eive-Ylear Plans aiming 
all-roniul dp^elollm(nt of thp country and the most 
useful work vela ling to Community Proiects and 
National Extrusion Services Blocs in the rur'.il areas 
have thrown open seveia] vistas of employment 
direcilv as wall a.s indirectly. Then there are different 
sjieci.al schemes for heljiing the various cottage 
niilnslries being opeialed by tlie All-India Handloom 
Hoard, .Ml-India Khadi and Village Industries Boards, 
c|<'., throughout the countin’. A sum of R-s. 15 
crores was provided for r. programme of cottage and 
small-scale indu.slries. Ttiese would also solve the 
(iroblem of disguised iinemplo^’ment commonly 
known as underemployment to a great extent and 
W'oiild also offer jobs to hundreds. Very roughly 
nliout 75 lakhs of people would be employed during 
(he period of enmnletion of the first Five-Year Plan. 

r>. For tlftailrfl informution pfto ibe writor’i paper submitted 
lo thr IrulMii Economu’ iatiou for 19>')4 Session on **Growth of 

i*opu].ition in India : A Warning for the Fature." 



The Planning Commission sanctioned an amtwint 
of several crores ot rupees for opening one-toaclier 
schools for giving relief to the uneiiiiiloycd. The 
Government wants tu absorb 80,000 additional teachers 
m the way. 

The Government of India is also taking the 
following steps for removing unemployment: 

1. Development of refugee townships with a 
view to give some relief for disjjluced p,ersons who 
have settled there. 

2. Other schemes, e.g., offiro and residential 
acommcxlalion; .some .schemes for Health, I’ort.s, 
Survey of India, National iieseareh, Development 
Coqioration have been taken up m hand. 

3. Ilepair and conslruelion of tank,-,, loads, 
etc., in the Stales iiarliciilarly m scarcity areas. 

4. Additional scIiciik's for small-scale and 
cottage indu.striei, vocational and tecluiical train¬ 
ing, etc., of additional tlieiuial capacity, road 
devdopiiieut and development of load lian-,port 
service, etc. 

Solution 

(i) CoUcc'ion of Data: The first and foirmo.'t 
thing the Goveiiiinetil .should do i.s In eollcel difiniie 
and coiiiiilute data regarding tlie mu mployed. Complete 
and del.'iiled .'■•tat i.stics oi mu mplo.v nienl should be 
collei-ted. Theie .should be moiie aUil more .studies 
and .sample .survey.s. Tin se .should be repeal.£'il from 
time to lime so that data nia.v .ilway.s remain coni- 
]ilete and ui>-lo-ilatie. t\'jthonl. tlu.s we may not be 
able to know Ihe full delail.s and magnitude of the 
disea.se we want to cure. 

(ii) OrcrhXiulLng I'tc <</ Eiluml/on: 

Muih reqmies (o be done for changing Ihr metliod of 
idiication. The piesent booki^h-knuw ledae (diuaUoii 
leaves no alteriiativfe frir our voungmen and women 
except to try for jobs the innimnt they are out. from 
colleges and Univeisiries. Our jire.^eut-dav educahon 
I.s full of several defecl.s and it is i'olati.d from life. 
Wlien the .students coiuo out of .schools they fei I ill- 
adjusted and cannot lake ihoir jikue confidently 
nud comiu'tently m the community. It, is ii.iiiovv and 
one-sidi'd and faiks to liam the whole ])ei.<oiialily of 
the student. Only subject.s of academic iuLeresIs are 
taught ignoring all other ronsideralioiis. It caters only, 
tor iv .segment of the .sLiideiil.’s whole iieisonalily. The 
medium of in.struc.liou, till very recently, was English 
on the teaching of which naturally more emphasis 
was always laid. Other subjects which were psycho¬ 
logically and socially mere imporl.anl were almost 
ignored. The metliod of teaehing fails to develop 
independence of thought or initiativie in action. 
Lessons are imparted in a mechanical manner and 
students memorise the ncees.sary portion of the 
course useful for their examination. Tlien there is no 
personal contact betwicen the teacher and the taught. 
Above all, the examination system ha.s curbed the 
teacher’s initiative, stereotyped the curriculum and 
placed stress on wrong facts in education." 


m tmBAN AIlBAS - ■■■ ■' '0' 

Due to all the abovementioned reasons students 
cannot and do not undertake any independent work 
of their own. Our emphasis should be, of course, not 
l.oward.s providing college and such higher general 
education to all and sundiy but to mcicas6 literacy 
among,st the nm.ssjs University education should be 
re.stncted to only very inleliigent persoirs out of 
the lot. 

(ill) Oi/cnitig of Technical Institutions: There 
should be more tedmical in'Lilutions than ordmai’y 
colleges. Due eiiiplia.sis should be laid on providing 
lechnic:il cducalioii even in higher school cla,-!.ses. The 
recommendations of tha Higher .Seeoiidaiy Education 
t'ommis.siuii .should Lt; riupleim nted. Several “iijulti- 
purpose" schools should be Opened. N'ocalional sub- 
ji'cis should be [‘.s important, if not moiv, as .subjects 
of academic interest. On the oU(; hand there is a 
giowiiig uiiemjilov im lit and on tlie oiher hand there is 
a groat dearth of people fur teclmic.-d jobs. Diversi- 
liialion of education and e-orrelaling it with our needs 
Is e-scniial with a view to check mal-adjustments. 
'J'he.'C; lev oluLionary chaiigis m the system of educa¬ 
tion are long over-d'ic end the sooner the-e are 
implemenfid ihi; better. 

Tlieiu I.s a sliurtage ol teclimeal personnel like 
skilk'd nil (liiinii s and ojiei aloi-', civil engineers, 
ovei.-eas, suiveyui.s, and dialtsmeu etc. Adcciuate 
fdiiliiiis shduhi 111- pii-viiicd for tlie techiiicdl train¬ 
ing of the jicTsonnel. 'I'liis would result in not only 
.solving till- iiriL'inj-ilov ment pioblem to a cgrcat extent 
but, ai'o 111 laLilit.ii itig the imi'k menial ion of Dcve- 
lojniK'iit I’liiiis. IMok; and moie technical institutes 
.-lioulil be opened Ij-,- tlie Gov ■ rimicui and the private 
jiliilaiitliiupic oigaai-aiion^. The I'nivii.-iiy Education: 
t omiiu'.'ioii ahu lecomnn iiiled that occupational 
msiitaiis --liould be set. uj) m each distiict. 

ThLsij {!o\ euimeiil-'ponsuu d iiisli uti's should 
piovide tiaimiig and di moiisiiaie the woikmg of the 
most ellicn iit .uid (he mosi ni.-to-dal. tools and iinple- 
i'.i.'iit,> of t.he iiaile concerned. .'-niall-scalc power- 
driven Jajiauese maciuiies should also be utilised for 
the puipO'C. W'e i-'hould have scores ot in.stiiuties like 
.s-u .lav .icli.iiu.ii.i|etulia Occuivilioiial Institute, 
Haiig.iloie, vvhicli imparts uaiiiing in various modern 
scieiiiilic iiiduslries. 'i’lio .till Krishuar.ajeiidra Silver 
.hibilee Technological In-tilule, Bangalore, gives traiif- 
iiig leading to Diplomas ami Degn-e.s in the main 
braiiclu'- ol textile industiy. The number of such tcch- 
Mcal and (echuolognal iiistiiut's should lie incroa.sed 
considerably. Each iiiajor Slate .should have at least 
one each of them tyiu-s A mmibcr of .sinallci industrial 
schools like Sri Chainarajcndra Technical Institute, 
Mysoie, .slmuld be opened iii each di.strict for impart¬ 
ing training to students in various eraft.s peculiar to 
each State. rrodu.-Lion-cuni-traming centres should be 

6 . Hi'jwrt if the Higher Secondary Education CommisMianf 
C.O.I., 19S3. 
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started t>y thie Government for specialised crafts in 
different parts of the country. 

(iv) Establiahment oj Large-nealc Industries: 
More large-scale industries shoiild be established 
wherever scope exists anl wherever the installed pro¬ 
duction capacity is less Ilian the country’s increaMiig 
demands, c.g., sugar factorii's, etc. There is no reason 
why wc sliould not, export cerl.ain coiiunodit it-s which 
we can spare to foreign coimlries as wo have been 
exporting cotton textile goods, etc. But one important 
fact tiliat rationalisation Uiay again throw out ceitain 
workers out of job sliould not be ignored. Any way. 
without going into pros and cons of rationalisation we 
may suggest that the new large-.scalc iudusliies can 
also be one of the direct smirce.s of em]doym<‘nt; the 
degi-or> find extent is not, of eoiirse, as much as- t.lie 
small-.-'ciile and cotlagi- mdu.“tri(',s. 

(v) DfVrIopitHiil (Old Enrinirogcment nj Fnn<dl- 
Sc(d<’ and Collage Indnsvies: Tiio small-scale and 
cottage industries desen ulinost patronage and help 
lUehidiiig financial .nsMStai.ce, ITelp .should abo be 
given ill their marketing. New ('iitranfs in the.se 
indusliiis should he welcomed by giving I'vcry sort 
of aid inchuliiig technical advice and some finance to 
start with This will mi'an not only more emiiloy- 
mcjit bill, also more productivitv and thus greater 
national nealih for uui country. 

Tliero should be an .cxpoit drive for cottage 
industrus ja-oducts (jul.-ide India. Our trade rejin'- 
senlatne.s abroad .should find out local tastes of the 
jneople concerned and i-ollage woikers should be 
mduceil to pioducc tilings willi adjustmeilt.s to tastes 
of toreigiicis' Stale f ioiemniciils should cive 
encouiageineiil to Indian iiidustiies in llieir puichascs 
Prc'h'icUces, jiicludmg cctiam amoiiiil ot piiie jirefer- 
ence, sliould b'C given to cottage industry products in 
Store "Purchase work bv the Omlral as well as Stale 
Governiiients for meeting Ihfir civil and military 
requirements. 

(vi) Dri'clopment of Road Trnnsporl: Deieloji- 
meiit of road Irmi.sport ronstilute.s another imporlant, 
and growing source of emplovmeiit. lload tiaii.s- 
portation of goods b\- jirivale leinterjirises should be 
encouraged. 

, (vii) One-Teacher SV/ioob; One-ieacher .schools 
sliould be started for jiiiiriarv a.s well a.s adult educa¬ 
tion. This would, besides gn ing jobs to the unem¬ 
ployed. also increasi' literacy which is so verv essential 
for our rural masses. 

(viii) Building Prngnonmps: Slum clearance 
schemes and con.sl ruction of houses for low income 
groups is another u.srful avenue which Government, 
should take up. 

(ix) W<yrk mid Tr,ainini) Camp: Work and train¬ 
ing camps should be oponied at several places. Both 


tile Government and private enterprises should pay 
attention to this amd offer apprentioeship or other 
training courses to educated youths and pay them 
something so that they may earn while they lioarn. 
This should be done cwi a sufficiently vast scale to 
combat the luoblem in full. 

(x) Familg Planning: Then l.lnerc should be a 
".scarcity vidue” for men. Hl/cps however comiu'chen- 
si\e regarding the solution of the une.miiloymcnt pro¬ 
blem may be taki-u, an incessant inci'case in our num¬ 
bers would abv.'ii’s make the supjily of human beings 
greati'r as comiiarcd to the demand with the result that 
men would lie ‘‘cIk'ui'” mid sKinK'limc.s not in demand, 
d’o avoid this we should ha\e recourse to famdy 
jilanning. Wo should haie cliildicu of choicjc and not 
of accidi'iil and unwanted. 

(xi) Foieign Triiininii: Only ex'jierieuced and 
settled jicrsoiis m CJoveriimciit .senice should be sent 
for trairiMig overseas or for lefie.sher courses in the 
line in which they are working On iieluni tlu-y 
.should he absorbed in lliiii ov,u line in which t.hey 
hav(' specialised. Unfoitimately, tlii.s was not done 
111 I he jtast. .some of tl'cm are either not laiiployfsl 
or many are .square pi'gs in round holes. They are 
not usefully employed in ilie linos in which they got 
(laming Irom public funds This money has not 
broiiglil, HI Mil’ll discs, to ,say the least, usi fill returns 
to till- nalion. This s'hoiild guide us for luture. 

(’inclusion 

Wilh (lie.se stcjis it is hoped llie problem of at 
Iea-.|, wliile-collar iiDcnqiloyiiient niay laiii.sh; the 
nation luav gam liy an iiicrcast m national wealth and 
Dill aggiegale income may incrca.se. *Somc practical 
iiep^ .should ul once be t.iken to remove this curse of 
iiiiHleui socieiv, The count!)- has a very hig]i re.spoii- 
•-jbility III puniding woik lo (hose who can work and 
who want work. Theso .solutions may cost a lot to thie 
nation, "Imt. no amount, of sacrifice will be too much 
for seeming jirogressive diminution in unemployment 
and for croatiiig more employment facilities and 
oiijioiluuilies " The Government as well as the (icople 
liavc a \eiv imjiortant role to play and it i.s hoped 
ilial ihe best possible thing would be done at the 
lailiesl, jiossiblc moment. 
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THE NEED FOK A SPmnUAL REVIVAL 

By SWAMI NIK^^ANANDA, 
Uumaknuhna-Vivi'kananda Center oj New York, b .S.A, 


Humanity is sulleriug today from a spiritual malady. 
Political friction, economic unrest, and moral con¬ 
fusion arc but its outer symptoms. Man is not at 
peace with himself, with nature, with Ins fellow- 
beings, or with his Gneator. Agnosticism or atheism 
is not the real enemy of religion. Their challenge can 
be met by reason. But tine foundation of religion is 
being underminod by Uio serene indiffercnoe shown 
towards spiritual values by the sophisticated leaders 
of society, who deem it unnecessary to believe m 
Uod, soul, aud the Increaftcr m order to lead a happy 
and useful life. When asked by Napoleon about the 
function of God iii His celestial mechanics, La Place 
is reported to have answered that such a hypothesis 
was unnecessary. Likewi.se, many educated peojjle of 
today naively accept tlie mechanistic inteipietation 
of life and tlio umvcise, emphasised by eeieuce aud 
technology. 

Til© universe conceived in terms ol matter 
imidies diveisuy oi multiplicity, which, without an 
iinderlymg ouenes.s, begets fnction, hatred, .secretivc- 
ucss, and tear. This is why tlic world todaj is m the 
(iim giasp of au aggressive evil, wiio.se eliallengu van 
only be met by the power of aggiessive good. The 
jiliysnal beience.s caimot colUiol gieeil, lusl loi powei, 
or semualiiy, which are lh,o oS.'iuiug of aggiessive 
evil. The tKiu.sloimuliou of man’s lowei’ natuie is 
possible only through the knowledge ef God, the 
non-duality of the soul, aud the oueue.sj ol existence, 
nil of wliich b( long to the realm ol leligion, I’olitical, 
economic, oi ..od.'il orgaiuzatiou, when nispned by 
the S]m jt, can be euiiduciv e to uUr highest good. 
Tliie trausceudeiital I'.vjieiieiice ol leligiuu alone can 
breathe new lile m lije ihoiiglil and aciioii ol a weaiy 
and di.stiacled ii'iiuauily. Tlnrtlure, the human 
eiluatiou tod.ij culls lor au inleiiise .spiiiltial revival, 
on a bioad, Juiuiani.'la-, etlncal, and rational basis. 

Iteligiou iias played a vital ]>ail m the life of 
the iiiilividnal and ui so n'lv fiom llu* vi ly begimimg 
of eieauou. Man has been able to (laii.se.end the 
Imutatiun.' of the body and seii'e', aud alUiiu free¬ 
dom and bh.'S iliiiaigh the knowledge of the eternal 
rela'iouship betwem his eternal soul and eternal 
Creator. Through the piaeticc of .sinulual diseiplmos, 
he lias succeeded in siipiiressitig Ins lower nature ami 
111 lealizmg his heribige of divinity. 

In the evolution of both Indian and Western 
culture ttie contiibutiou of religion ha,s boon invalu¬ 
able. The great cathedrals of Europe, tlie painting 
of Raphael, the sculpture of Michelangelo, the music 
of Bach and Palestrina, and the writings of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Dante, aud Goeihe Iiav® been 
inspired by rcligiOii.s concepts. Equality and justice. 


which form the keynote of the Ameiican CoUsiituiion 
and Bill of Rights, have received their impetus iiom 
the teachings of Christ. The etliics of the Bible, to 
a large extent, regulate the human relationships ol 
Ghnstiaus and Jews. 'Phe Holy Koran, more than 
anything else, lias muuldexl the history ol tlie Islamic 
people. 

The part played by leligion aud philosophy in 
the creation and pieseivatiou ol Uie Hindu race lias 
becu lecoidcd m history. The vast bulk ol iTidian 
iiteraturc, the d licaie chiselling m the Hindu, 
Buddhist, aud Jam temples, the biealh-takiiig bcau y 
ol Ellora and Ajauta, ihe uusuiiiassed giaiidiur ol the 
Ekpiianta caves—all bear the mipiess ol religion. 
India's national heioes aie mystics and saints. 'A'lie 
national ideals ol India have alwajs been lenuncia- 
Uou aud service. Ihe picLui'Csque lapesliy oi Indi.ui 
culture had been eiea'ed out of the waip and woof 
of religion and luulusophy. 

Religion has given India national unity, whuh 
has lemaiued uushuken tiuough many a millennium, 
in siute ol poweilul loieign aggression. IMauy of the 
foreigiieis who entered India liave boi-n absorbed in 
tlie melung put ol Hindu socieiy. Those who have 
kep;, then mdividual ehaiacterisues have been 
inllueueed bj the geiieial flavour ol Indias spiiilual 
euituie, like the liuits aud vegetables lu a salad 
bowl. The hie aud ucUvines ol three hundied 
millions ol Hindus Irom the cradle to tlie giave, aie 
moulded today by ceitam eicinal principles ol the 
Vivdas. The Ganga, uu whose baiiiis the \’ecLe 
cultuie dcvelupeO; the Gita, which coulaius the 
essence ol Vedie philosophy; aud the yayutri, winch 
opeiis the door to the lealization of the Vcdic wis¬ 
dom, are held in lijgli respect by the Hindus through¬ 
out the leuglh and bieadth ol iudia. iu iitualrsiie 
woisliip, the leciial of the names of certain holy 
men, women, aud livers, bimg beloie tlie worshippeis' 
miiids tile spiiitual unity of India. To a Hindu, I he 
moih't*! and mother countiy are supeuoi to heaven 
Itself. The Viigm (.loddess at Kaiy.tkumaii, absoiOiil 
lu meditation on Siva, nolding ilu L.jd.d wreath m 
her hand, and Biva, m tlic Himal.iyas. alKorbed m 
inedilatiou on the iSupreme tspiinl, coujuie oefure the 
minds of the Hindus a iuudameulal uuitj, undistuibed 
by any political oi economic luimoil. 

It is true that jolitical iiudy was not achieved 
in India as in the Weste»n countrncs. Iu a sense, this 
has been a Godsend. It has saved Indi.i lium national 
lisintegration. The one great defect of political unitv 
is tliat when a blow is struck at the* centre of the 
political power, the whole nation perishes. Thus the 
LUity of many European nations could not boar the 
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h«Bvy attain created by the disruption of the central 
political authority. They went to pieces right away. 
The history of central Europe and the Empire of the 
'Caesars bears testimony to this fact. But the people 
of India still hold together because of a common 
spiritual bond, which, though mtangible. is much 
stronger than allegiance to a coimnon political or 
economic system. India, however, must today evolve 
a political unity, without which she may not survive 
in the struggle for existence in a competitive and 
aggressive world. Our political leaders are conscious 
of it. The Co^,‘^tltutlon of Free India is diidicated to 
this purpose, but our li.ndierB must not ignore the 
existing spiritual unity of the countiy. They should 
use this unity as Uie foundation on which the super¬ 
structure of polniral and economic umtjr is to be 
built. If tine spiritual unity of India is reje<!ted or 
ignored, nothing will be able to hold the Indian 
people together. The presenese of various religious deno¬ 
minations should not bo a deieiient to the achievement 
of India’s national unity. Hinduism, which is the 
major religion of India, is not a communal religion. 
Based upon universal trutli.s, it has shown tolerance 
and respect for other faiths. Sri Ramakrishna, by his 
direct experience, has reestablished the old Vedic 
truth that all religious are but pathways to thie 
realization of the same (.Jodhead. In order to 
Btreugtlien the national unity of India, the negative 
method of non-idcntifi<iation of the Government with 
any particular faitli is not adequate. On the other 
hand, religion should receive the support of the 
Government. Religion must be studied in schools and 
colleges, with le.spect and warmth of feeling. Tlic 
Bhagvad Gita say.s in its lusi, verse that the wclfaret, 
BuccesB, and good foitune of India depends entirely 
upon the co-ojteiation of Sii Krishna and Arjuna, who 
are the .symbols of the .spiritual and thie military 
power. May our leaders, political, civic, and educa¬ 
tional, never foi^et tliis point. 

Why is leligion losing d.s power over the minds 
of modern people? The develojimcpt of jihysical 
science is a secondary cun.sf^ Tlio contributions of 
science are twofold, n.iiriely, the scientific method 
of thinking and tlio growth of technology, Tti,e former 
has created a revolution m the? thought world of today 
by substituting reason and experimentation for 
blind faith in the aseertuining of trutli, Teehnology, 
besides adding to flu; many jihysical aiiienitioa of 
life, has broken down the barriers between countries 
and peoples by means of such devices as radio, wire¬ 
less, steanwhip and airplanr. It hn.s further helped in 
the spread of education, the increase of human longe¬ 
vity, and the elimination of avoidable disea-ses. The 
results of technology are vivid and effective, 
f But when properly understood, science and 
religion do not show any clash. Science deals with 
the outer world of matter, and religion with the inner 


world of man. Both matter and soul M's the unuoi- 
festations of the same reality. The laws of science 
and religion ai« the different aspects of the same eter¬ 
nal law. The laws of science are discovered through 
reason and the laws of religion, through introspection. 
There need not be any conflict between reason and 
introspection. Both are tools for the apprehension of 
reality. The Upanishads repeatedly ask us to culti¬ 
vate the knowledge of botli the world of matter and 
the world of spirit, without which our doubts cannot 
be resolved. Religion enables us to discover the jewels 
of truth, and through science we create the jewel box 
to pre.servc them. The Upanisliads never repudiated 
the physical world. The material degradation of India 
started when the Hindus began to explain it away 
as maya. The universe is certainly real for those who 
still dwell on the relative plane and regard tiie 
individual body and the universe aa real. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, through the worship of Hakli or the creative 
energy, gave a spiritual status to creation. Swami 
Vivekanaada went to America to bring to India the 
knowledge of sciimce and locliMology in order to 
improve the matiennl condition of the mas.se.s. 
Through tlie co-operatioa of science and religion the 
world will witness the birth of its unborn soul. 

the primaiy cause for tine decline of religion 
in modern limes is to be sought elsewhere', withm 
religion itself. Every givat religion contains two 
elcmentiS: a body ol eternal iiutlis and also ceiiaiu 
rituals and dogmas. Tin; former is tlu' kernel of 
religion, and the latter is the isotecting husk. Rituals 
and dogmas arc uon-r.'->‘utiiil Inil new’s.sary parUi of 
religion and they should ehange with the changing 
conditions of time; olherwiM- they ai’t as a diead 
weight and stifle the inner spirit. Furllicr, dogmas 
and rituals are means to an end. and not an end m 
Uiemsclves. A rehgioii which clings to the rituals of 
the past cannot appeal to modern minds. Further, 
when rituals are emjihasized at the cost of trutli, 
religion loses its vitality. We often quarrel over the 
empty basket while ds contents have slipped into 
the dib'h. Thus is mainly responsible for the decline 
of .spiritual values. For the vindication of (he eternal 
tiuth.s of religion, we have a new ini'arnation in the 
person of Sri Ramakrishna. \^’lule acting as priest in 
the Kali Temple, lue was not satisfied by the mere 
formalities of worship. The stonie' image as such, did 
not appeal to his mind. He wanted to commune 
directly with th© spirit which animated the image. 
Not satisfied by mere belief in religion, he became 
eager to realize the spirit of rc'ligion and succeeded 
in seeing God face to face. Through lus (experience, 
God has become a living reality to us, and religion 
vivid. He has demonstrated that in this very life a 
man can be perfect;, that is to say, he can completely 
control his lower nature and manifest his inner 
divinity. This is, perhaps, the most important contri- 





bution of the new avatar lor the future itevival of 
religion. 

The need of a spiritual revival is imperative today 
to give bflick to humanity its lost bearings. The 
rehabilitation of man after the devastation of two 
great wars will not be possible by merely giving food 
to his empty stomach or by filling his mind with wild 
ideas .Seienre and teehtiologv may endow him with 
great power, which, if not illumined by deep spiritual 
truths, will destroy societv. Whal shall it profit a 
man if he gains the whole woild but loses his own 
soul? PowiPT without compassion becomes Moloch 
which lakes delight in human blood How to utilise 
the power released by science and technology for thie 
total welfare of man is I he piobliem of today 

The sign of a healthy religion is its flexibility in 
adapting itself to changing conditions. In this '•on- 
nexion the following points may be considered; 

(1) The revival of religion must be based on 
the four cardinal Vedantie truths; namely, the 
ilivinjtv of the soul, the oneness of existence, the 
non-dualitv of the CJodhead and the haimonv of 
religions Man i® no* born in sin and shapen in 
iniqiiilv He is created after the image of God, 
Every soul is potentiallv divine Man should not. 
be judged bv the colour of his skin or his economic 
status or his intellectual power In our human 
relatiomhips the divinilv of the soul should bp 
constantly remembered This should be Ihe 
spiritual has?, of don oeraev and freedom The 
solidarity and oneness of mankind is the spiritual 
basis of ptliies Tht impetus for s(If-sncrifire and 
eomiinssion should be deriaed from the feet that 
in helping others a\f> only he’p ourselves Hatred 
shown to any human hi lug however far awav he 
mnv live ultimately injures the hater The 
Tcliginus confliet which ha« ’lefouled the fair name 
of relig’nn can he resohmd nnlv hv aceepting the 
non-dualitv of the Pfodhe'ul and the harmony of 
religions. 

(2) Heligion is a transcendental experience, 
revealing the eternal relationship between the 
ehernal soul and its rtemal creator It® ultimate 
utilitAf cannot bp measured bv its effect on the five 
minutes of human life One should remember in 
regard to eveiu' mnlerial achievement the wisp 
snmng of \braham Lincoln "Even this sliall pniw 
awav ” Tlie instantaneous destruction in modem 
warfare of a citv or n monumental building which 
required the labour end skill of centuries to 
eonsfrnct. prove.® how right Ghrisf was when he 
warned his follower® against laving up treasure 
on iparth. 

f3) Though the final religious experience 
transcends time and space, vet its application lies 
in the realm of the temporal- “The earth is Hia 
footstool ” Even the mvsfi<’, coming down from 
his exalted experience does not explain awav the 
universe .Ml that exists is pervaded bv the spirit 
of God. Tfce embodied soul is a mixture of dust 
and deity. Bis baser nature cannot be ignored, 


but is to be transformed into the divine. Man's 
craving for moral perfection, economic security, 
and sensual enjoyment are legitimate. Through 
them he ultimately learns to commune with the 
infinite Both iniedilation and work are effpctivo 
spiritual disciplines Through meditation one sub¬ 
dues the restlessness of the mind and gains inner 
serenity. Without work, contemplation may de¬ 
generate into laziness and self-deception. The 
essence of God is piiiv spirit, but He unfolds 
Himself in the world process One and many are 
the two manifestations of the Supreme Reality, 
God can bp seen both with closed and open eyes 
Intellect, emotion, and meditation when harmo¬ 
nized create a balanced life. 

(4) Twenty-five hundred years ago Buddha 
said- "Do not believe in what you have heard; do 
not believe in tradition® because they have been 
handed down for many generations; do not believe 
anything because it is mmnured and spoken of bv 
many; do not believe in that as truth to which 
you have become attached b\ habit; do not 
belWe in anything on the authority of vour 
teachers and elders After observation and analvsis, 
when it agrees with re.ason and i® conducive to 
thie good and benefit of all then accept it and live- 
up to it ” 

The abo\e i® a neat -.taten'cnt rfvealing the veiv 
soul of fhe scientific method; but it adds somHhing 
more to the aim of science in (hat it brings in the 
f-ictor of human welfare whieh some of fhe scientists, 
111 their real for the iml■lersonalit^ of science are apfi 
to forget Tnic Yoga s\-stem of Hinduism abo insists 
on arriving at truth through experimentation obser- 
\ation and verification A si-iin’tunl truth is valid 
only nhen it does not conti idict universal reason, 
one’s inner experience and th* esoerience of other 
•-eers of tnith. 

The divorce of sciincr finm religion ha® been the 
maior tragedv of our t.me® A statement of the 
AVdas says that he w ho w orship- science alone entei-s 
inte^a blind darkness; but into a greater rfafTcnesR 
enters Tie who wor^ip® Pupersnence onlv The know¬ 
ledge oE science must be eombined'with the kneiw- 
ledge of siiporscienoe Tl'rough the former one over¬ 
comes the physical hanel,<aps of disease and snfTering, 
and through the latter one attain® to immortality 
God reveal® Himself in nature as well as through 
the inner spirit Both nptural theology and mv-ti'-al 
theology bring us the knowWge of God In future.X 
science will be religiott® and religion seientific AA’hi h 
means religion will not ptoihim .a iv tndh that will 
he opposed to reason and the power released bv 
science will not be exploited for unethical and un- 
siriritual puriaosps 

Spiritual life must be built on the solid founda¬ 
tion of moral laws. Ethic® is not » m^re device tfi 
remove friction from the apparently incompatible 
human natures ‘Its validity does not rest on tbe 
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worcla of a propliet or a scripttirc. Tt imiet, derive its demonatrated their tiaefulnesa for mankind. They 


. mandate from the nniverfial experience of humanity, 
irrespective of creed or race or ca«te. The double 
standard of ethics often pmi-Haed in societv has been 
a potent cause of war. The ultimate sanction of ethics 
lies in such spiritual perceptions as the divinity of 
the soul .and Ihe unity of existence must love 

’Our neighbour because 1 ' is uou-ditTerent from oui- 
aelvei? The Bhaeavad Oita snvs that he who sees 
himself in all and all in himself docs not iniure others, 
because bv iuinriu*; Iheni h" oub' iuiure= himself 
The concerit of the onene^o of existenpA must he the 
basis of all human relationships 

K religion is kept alive not bv the learned 
theologians but bv the renuine mvslies Tleligion has 
never eome into existence bv the power of iutene'’t 
but has been founded on th bed-roek of the 
experience of prophets \ tall edifice, a big congre¬ 
gation. delectable social activities, and material 
grandeur are but the trimmings of religion and not 
it.s soul Too much emphasis on organization ofien 
kills the spirit To order to conipt truth .^atau 
tempts man ^o -rgi'ni/e it Bvrrv mi'n must be bom 
in a ehurch Im' no one should die in it 

Tn the heallhv religion of the future there will 
be no room for lilgotrv intolerance and exclusiveness 
Tliere is no speh thing as a single scheme of salvation 
Salvation i" not Ihe nionnpolv of any church All 
paths lead to the hill-ton of one and the s.ame Ood- 
eonsciou.sness DifTerent religions arc suited to 
different aspirant® in their various «lages of progress 
.All religions are but the mauire.;lallou® in time 
and space of the Tternal "Religion vhicb is a trans- 
eendental experience. .A man should cherish single- 
minded de^'otion to his own faith and respect for the 
faith pf others One r'ligion is not the rnemv of 
another Tlie real enemv of all rrliginns is the rising 
tide of atheism and cynicism Tf religions do not 
hang together they will hang separately. 

Man longs for a TTniversal 'Religion which all can 
Kubscribe to. 'Where will one find it? Certainly it. 
cannot be an eclectic faith created bv gathering the 
beautiful features of different faiths. Tli.'il method 
has been tried, hut- ha® failed. An eclcelic faith, 
created bv man’s intellect may look beautiful like 
a bounnet of flowers, but it soon withers away for 
want of roots Religion is based upon the experienres 
of saints and .seers. They preach religious tniths by 
the command of God. Furthermore, a TTniversal 
Religion is not created bv the sword or money, or 
politieal power. The maior religions of the world— 
TTindiiism. Christianity, T=Inm. .Tudaism, and Ttuddh- 
',«m—^by the test of the survival of the fittest, have 


have come to stay; one cannot thrive at the expense 
of the others. ' ' 

■Where is then the TTniversal Religion? It is not 
to he ereated. Tt exists and needs to be discovered 
It forms the core of all religions. One does not find 
it in religious myths and rituals which ean never be 
universal. Tt lies in the essence which alone is 
universal. Rituals and mythologies, which are the 
eonereti.salion of the transcendental truth, are neces¬ 
sary- for the beginners. They cannot be dispensed 
with Througli these mau prepares ihe mood for the 
realization of the ultimate truth. 

"Variety in unity is the pattern of the universe 
.Tohn is different from .Tame,® But from the stand¬ 
point of humanity, they are one A man is different 
from an animal. But ns living being.®, animals, birds, 
and plants are all non-different As Fixisfence .Abso¬ 
lute. all things are one. God is the .Absolute F-xist- 
ence Tn TTim the whole universe iliscover® its unity 
This unity exists; it is only Id bp found out. I^et a 
Cliristiau follow the preeepts of bi® own faith, let n 
Hindu and .a .Tew follow their® Tf Oie\' strive ’''Ug 
enough they v ill all ultim.ateb- I’-^rovei God. who 
runs like the thread in a necklace Or to change the 
illustration- God is the centre and differepl faith® 
are flie radii which eonveigp in Hun A® one ino\es 
away from the eentre, the distance lietween one 
radius and nnotlier becomes gnalc-v \s one come® 
closer to the centre the dislnnee between the radii 
is gradually reduced TVlic-u one reachi-- (he eentre. 
one find® unity -n itli .all in C.-)d 

Let not a man speak malicious word® against 
aiiotliei’s faith T.et u® not deeirov or pull down 
rconnelasts never do ai'v good In anvhodv Tak<' a 
man where he stand® and from there give him a lift 
Deepen b^- all mean® his a«piialinn. but leave him 
free to follow hi® path. TTItimntelv evcrvone will 
reaeli God and attain to perfeetion 

\ healthy rc-ligious r.'vival will reinvigorate man’s 
weary body .and eheor np hi® distraefed spirit The 
i mmensity of the p resen I diffiicnllie® nee d not frighte n 
ns. They are a challenge to bring forth the best .in 
him* Great things have been nccom])li.shed at times 
of sli-r-ss and strife Hamliet was not written at a 
time of peace nor the Gathedral of Chorlres built 
when societv was normal. .As the towers of the 
Chnrin's Cathedral .stood above Ihe eonfnsion of tlie 
eleventh centun', so also mav the 'pirit of man stand 
Iriumphant over the turmoil of Ihe present time.'*' 

* Rrad at th« Hoty Mother Birth Cmlanary Women’* Cnltlir*! 
Coiifrrrncf. 



HAND-POITNDIIVG OF RICE 


By MANKUATAR SEN 


The Rice Milling CommiHfc appoiniPfi by tlif Gov<’rn- 
ment of India undor tbo Chairnian«}iip of Sri C P. 
Kaninakar Monon rocenlly vihitod Wc<!f Brnpal to oonpct 
iiifoitnalion and listen li> lepresenlalions by experts in 
the field of paddy-processing or villace industries in 
iteneral Selection of West Reniral as the first State on 
the tour programme of the Committee attae.hcs more 
than ordinaty significance in view of the fact that 
West Reneal consumes pro eaiiita the Iiirhest quantify 
of rice and is also ‘believed’ to be one of the areas 
most troubled bv Rice Mills We rleliberatelv use 
the term *believcd’, because our Slate Covernment 
does not possess, even in their vast statistical pu/zle, 
dependatde data regarding the rapid 'lini'nation of 
Dhrnl'h feounin-tnade' wooden process for delin-I:- 
ingl . loss of em)doyinent and the r'lnergcnce of the 
Indlci tt|)e of Rice MilK Aceoiding to 'sri Metion 
‘‘tlio West Bengal Coxernnient had bci-n erdha ting all 
Tchcanl figures” I,p| alone the loud protests fron 
responsihle quarters against this pernicious milling of 
(laildv ^^]lIl^ oiiglil to luiM' induced dtiv lesjionsible 
authority to prohfj deep into the prohlem, the leeoui- 
iiiendatiun- of the Planning Ccmniission foo are now 
more than Iwo-and-a-hiilf years ohl ITcrici our 
resentment at the utter unprep.treilness of our Coveni- 
iiKiil : A large seeiion of the people however goes a 
step further and arcuses the government of shielding 
the Mills to the wanton waste of fond and employment 
opporliinilies assured h\ the weaVer wing. riz. the 
‘Dhenkis’ or ‘Chakkis,’ 

Reportedly, the Committee is out to enquire 
among other things how best band-pounding rould be 
encouraged the efTcils of bii-king niaebines on village 
economy, the scope and capacity of band-pounding in 
meeting the demands of the eountry, and a general 
e\ablation of the milling industry So far so good. But 
one thing passe-, our ordinary eiomptehension and 
logic : After what the Planning Comr.iission emphati- 
'allv staled in hlark and wdiite in the Fiis| Five-Year 
Plan why the Government still lacks in a elear-ciit 
policy regarding this imhi-lrv ’ Two and-a-h,ilf yeais 
are by no means an insufficient time within the 
fl inned jieiiod of five veers? It still remains to be 
seen whether the Government has accepted or 
te'ei'ied the reeommcndalions ,so categorically put for¬ 
ward : has not the milling industry in most of the 
'states, eontiniied to expand despite the contrary re¬ 
marks of (he Commission? Tlial a thorough purge 
"f the ‘hullcrs’, even if intended, and the resuscitation 
of Dbenkis cannot be brought about overnight is under- 
-tandablo r but that should be no plea for mtting tight 


over the status quo and thus allow the status of the 
Planning romniission go down in the estimation of 
the puhlic. Well, what the Commission says ? We 
lepuidiiee the following lemarkable paragraph from 
their report under the head, ‘Village Industries’ : 


.Ill- or Toon-proeessing industries the 

sta,ge appears to have hern reached when further 
expansion of large-seaTe industry should not bo 
IieTiiiitted. except unde,- certain mndiii.ms ,;urh as 
frii instance, establishment of a Pnit hv the Gnveml 
ment or hv a eo-operative organization Rural 
emiilovm.-nt has he.m .sfTeeted dli<-e|lv hv the growth 
of (iiivaldv owned unit-' in ibl. fi. Id For example. 
Ill till- paddv "rowing areas r iee-poimdin" ■'■•.as .iTwavs 
a -ubsi.rnlial sotrree of emtdnvtneiir liotlr whole time 
,-iOft i.f.. (IN.- fue v.-'M'U Till- T r ern I rx- 

T'"dd\ bv ban ! r.inieise<; v-as also 


of i-o-e fiom 

sati-i'aetorv. Tlie introduetinn rf rie.- mill- of the 
b‘db'i- ixp" Tre,|ii\- di'i.'i.slie,'] thl-- i rti|dovrneni and 

w-(s v,a-t--ful In various xvavs Tl aiir'ears to us 

t .ii .n die Infrresi of imr.'il eiurdoMrient and to 
I'ti'’’r.. belter nut! tte.n the Goxernttieril should now’ 
r.woittlati' a mo.'TratntTie for reobiein" tli. hitB''.- Ivpe 
of -|'i‘ Midi- h\ oi'.'iriized lia'id-r .iii'diri" of rice’’ 

O' ■M'’. r,t-i rb-.Vi ',T n-.td 


It is tiot at all clear from thr Rie- '.fill rmnmittees' 
terms of reference if lb.’ rfveinui ot ha-- in view' 

the foruiul'tion of ‘a tiro- amme f.n reidaeing ibe 
l.iiller 'vtie of I ii-.- mill' Tli.n li.i- llii- <”ommitiee 
h.’cn appointe.l to re-examiiie the posliion’ Will it be 
V'ili'n ihi’ lilti-i!ii lio.t of till' Commilii-e if the wnr«l 
i-.im.'s out we menti the Co'iimitii-r -efs at naugbt tbe 
ideas of the Commission s-;;x’ Ir. a maloritv of vote® ? 

T- lltere anv gnaian'ee that ibe ATenon Committee shall 
not fall in line with the inglottons and iniudieious wav 
of the Kan'ingo Textile fiAiquirv Committee .that 
reeommended virtiral elinrinaflon of the hnndloi.m 
weaving ’ Wotrld if not be ir'ote in aerord with the 
Commission’s wi'-hes if the Afenon Committee were 
simiilv asked but in unnndaignotis irnns to flevise wavs 
and means,—a progTamme-—‘for teplaeing the lire mills' 
bv hand-pioee«ses of husking all oxer the field ? 

It goes to the credit and wu'sdntn of the Planning 
Comnri'sion that it made no serr-.'f of the hirnefitl effect 
of llie rice mills on th. cmplnvrnent oirftnrn and 
nutrition We m.iv hrieflv suh=laiili.ile the Cornmis. 

Sion's nhseiTations 

The deeenlralized hand-poiirding indris|tx- is hv 
nature employment-intensive, xvhile being laid exten- 
rixelv in Rural India, and offers employment to • 
women, often of tbe downtrodden sections of tbe 

'ocietv, and px'pr to little girls and crippled children 
sometimes. We need only remember on what a terri- 
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fio scale unemployment and under-employment have 
been rising in tbe rural .areas. Artisans’ profession 
baa, in the face of papping competition from the 
machine-made standardired goods and scarcity or non- 
"regularised supply of raw materialfl. been fetching 
hardly one meal a day. Hand-pounding with similar 
other occupations offers scope for s]>arc-tinip or part- 
time earning to the artisans or their family-members. 
Commcrciali.wed method of production through the 
‘huBers’ pitted dead machines aigainst the ‘living ones’ 
and the coffers of a few have been filling up at the 
cost of lakh.s in the trade Some four years back 
we came, across a report which was ns revealiug as it 
was shocking ; Tn a imral area of the district of 
Bhagalpur comprising of nine villages some 42(k> 
‘nhenkis’ •were working aiving employment to 64,000 
men and 25000 women the daily outturn being 21,000 
maunds of nee The industrv plied throughout the 
year harring tlie three raining months. The avari- 
eio'is eves of the millers soon fell on this fertile area, 
and hullers, big and small, raised their heads, began 
to swallow the paddy, .and drive tlie dhenki-workinc 
villagers out of employment almost totallv. The 
mills were apparently sermonising on 'refined taste.' 
which polished rice alone could guarantee. though, 
howewr. vilhigers riidel\ shaken from the source of 
employment and with empty stomaehs, had not mueh 
to worry alxuit 'taste' ? We would iirohaWy risk no 
contradietion if we state that Bhagalpur is no exception. 
- this woeful proress of uneinploying the employed, 
even on a rnodc'-l le-ifl. has gone on as a general rule in 
manv Siatei- of Tmiia Rrl N T? Malkani makes a fair 
and impressive ealriilation on the emplovment aspect of 
this industry' in the Thiiiinn Weekh Tie sa\i-, “^l pre'-'mi 
60 per '•ent of the total paddy of India is hnnd- 
pounded On the Imsis of 20 million tons of paddy 
being dehusked (produetion was little less than 24 
mil tons ill 19.')2-F>.5 -hut we have to innke allowance* 
for sowings, wastes, ete 1 the hand-pounding industry 
would account for nearly 12 mil. tons, at the rate of 
2 tons of paddy processed per person working for six 
months in a year this would provide partial cmplov 
ment to nearly 60 lakhs of persons. Tf the entire 
quantity of paddy were hand-pounded, there would he 
work for another 40 lakhs So al«o the wage-hill 
paid to hand-pounders would rise from, say, Rs. 50 
crores to Rs RO crorcs ” We need not d-ihoiate this 
point. Coming to the is'int of outturn of lice horn 
paddy : According to Sri S. Varron, an adviser in 
the Ministry of Food, Government of India, the huller 
type of rice mills "iie* ati outturn of 61 to 66 per cent 
on raw paddy, whereas average paddy grain consists 
of 23 per r ent to 25 per cent husk, 1 or 2 per cent 
entile and germ and 74 to 76 per* rent kernel, thus 
the wastage ralcplating at near about 7 per cent of 


the paddy processed. Besides, transportation ol 

paddy from the peasant’s home to the mill-gate also 

inv<dves waste, that is to a great extent avoided when 
the dehusking is done near at hand by Dhenkis. 

About the disafttrous effects of polishing on rice 
the less said the better. Expert study reveals 
that while in the unpolished rice there is no loss of 
the nutritive element, rice once-polished loses 55.0 
per cent of its nutritive value, twice-polished 75 per 

cent and thrice-polished 82.5 per cent! Then what 
do we eat, and what we eat for ? No fewer than. 
20,000 mills aD over India and nearly 4000 in Weet, 

Bengal alone have been doing this ntAile job—before 
our very eyes and with our patronage ! If. one 
'hiidders to look at the skeleton-like body of his own 
self, his relations, his sons and daughters, specially 
in course of ihc last ten years or 80 < one has only to 
thank these ‘defooding’ machines to a great degree! 
Gandhi'i once p.ninfully t)hserved, "For the villagers 
to pound their own rice and cat it unpolished whole, 
means saving at least 30 crores pf rupees per year and 
promoting health.” Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee, the 
eminent thinker and eeonomi.st quotes, in his famous 
woik Fooi! Plnnn'mf' for Ff>ur Tfimilret! MitHons. a Gen¬ 
ius Report of Bihar and Orissa to show that ‘heri-beri* 
fa fcl! dis'-asel broke out in those sections of the people 
that were areiispiined to polished rice. So, he it from 
the standpoint of emplovment, or production or nutrition 
Rico Mills have no ground* to stand upon—actually they 
■.liind scU-conilemned Whv, then the Central Government 
falters to enforce with rouj'age and determination 
throiurh the .iirencv of the Slate,s Government a uniform 
law iirohihitinc their expansion forthwith and replae,ing 
them ultimately with hand-processes within a stipulated 
tM-riod Thi - piohihilive action ought to have been taken, 
long before in view of the clear recommendations of 
the Planning Goniniis‘-ion, and should not he delayed noff 
on the plea that the Rice Millling Committee is engaged 
in 'ludying the actual state of affairs for an ultimate 
*tei( on tlic jinrl of the Government. 

In this otherwise disappointing picture we note with 
much liralification the example that the Bihar Assembly set 
u)) in ilii* icgard On Jnly 29, 19.53, the Assembly 
passed a comprehensive resolution banning new mills, 
limiting the output t>f existing Rice Mills, levying a cess on 
them and purchasing all Government supplies from the 
hand-poundcrs only. I,ei the other States emulate it— 
here and now With the abolition of rontrol and ration¬ 
ing the sj'stem of eenlralixed production and distribution 
of riee 1ms outlived its utility and with it the milling of 
rice too. Over and above the restoration of the normal 
pre-control working, the Government can also profitably 
organize hand-pounding co-operatives and instil a new 
sense of optimism and awakening of freedom in the 
hearts of the millions now sunk in a sub-human level. 
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By Pwjf. Y. P. pant, m.a., p1u»., 
Triehmdra College, Kathmandu 


DvpiNc the last few years the Nepali currency has been 
paaaing through certain critical period, since it haa 
been experienced that the deteriorating value of the 
Nepali rupee in relation to the Indian rupee has come 
to be a serious blow to the entire economic life of the 
Nepalese people. So far, the remedial measures 

implemented by the Government from time to time have 
not met with success. Recently, till Oct. 15 there 
was a rate hxed by the Government for transactions as 
100 Indian rupees equivalent to 140i Nepali rupees 
and the rate was in force only lor about a month. 
However it has been the expericuce of the public that the 
Government rate was only nominal and that foi 

transaction purposes the people had to take resort to 
unofficial rate, which was never lower than, 165 

doling I lie last two months. In spite of this, people had 
hopes that the Government would do something and even 
the Irinie Minister had blamed the dealers for 
tiianipuiating the rate and had also promised to the 
public to lake stern action. But with the withdrawal of 
even that iiomiiial le^tiunion on 15lh October last all the 
aspirations and couiideiicc of the public in general that 
the Goveinmeut would do something seem to have 

been melted into thin air. It is surprising that on the 
central y, a eoiiiniuniquc issued by the h'uiance .Ministr)' 
i.n Oelolxr I'l leads at one place that the deicrioiation 
of tlic value of the Nepali lujiee in teniis ol tlie Indian 
rupee is altogellu-r <lue to imaguiary fear. No doubt, 
this is one of the many factors; but the entire pioblcm 
caimot be attributed to this. It may be recalled 
that by the end of ly^lC at one time the exchange rale 
varied between 65 ojul 70 Nepah rupees tor JOO Indian 
rupees, wliilt: to-day Ihe lale has shot uji to lOO Indian 
iiipces c(]iii\aleiu lo 17(1 Nepali rupees. Is this merely 
jisyetiological or even speculative? In the present article 
an endeveour has been made toward the solution of the 
adverse exchange rate of the Nepali Rupee and thereby 
the entire currency situation (both on the long-term 
and shoit-term basis) against the background of the 
coiinlry s backward cuircncy niunagenient and circulation. 

The Backckound 

Nepal has come to the international picture only 
some four years ago and to the outside world the basic 
problems of her economy arc not properly known even 
to-day. So far as the currency situation is concerned, 
very many pitfalls and limitations still exist. First, 
the circulation of the Nepali currency, still governed 
by custom, is confined to the Kathmandu valley and 
us neiglibouring hilly regions while in tarain and other 
parts of the country covering more tlian half of the 
total area, only Indian rupees circulate as currency, 
and it is wonderful that the Government also collects 
its revenue in these parts only in Indian rupees. This 
dual system of currency has come to be the real <arux of 


the problem in any attempt to regulate the rate of 
exchange, which fluctuates so widely in these days. 

Second, Nepal does not have So far any system of 
currency mangement worth the name in the modern 
seiuse. True there is the Finance Ministry with a 
financial code, and that there is a substantial difie- 
rence between the slate funds and the privy purse of 
the ruling prime minister (this was not so during the 
Uana Rule), but the system of note issue is neither 
subject to any bmiis ox reserves nor docs the Govera- 
inent possess any authority sq lar either for control¬ 
ling and legulaling currency or foi keeping the ex¬ 
change rate within hmiis in even any elastic basis. 
'ih( relore a -itudy oi the composition of monetary 
circulation is diilicull, if not totally impossible, because 
there Bic no reliable statistics of the important ilema 
of circulation. Rebance has to be placed on such 
iufotmation as is at band and on the estimates that 
have been made by knowledgeable people. It has been 
I'-iiinated that the total of Nepali currency notes iu 
circulation till iccenlly wad about four crores while the 
citeulatiun of Nepali coins is placed around rupees 
flve crorea. 

A brief reference to the trends of iluctuaiioos of 
exchange rate id relevant m the proper understanding oi 
llic prebciit cujreiicy chaos of Nepal to-day. It is said 
that piior to the 'tlurtics, the exchange rale used to be 
lairly stable aiuuud 100 Indian rupees lur 125 Nepaii 
rupees, us in those days Nepali currency consisted 
t-iilnely oi silver coins oi vaiiuus denominations, and 
the demand for Indian currency was small, as imports 
from India weie extremely liiiuied and conflned to 
certain essential couimudities. Later toward tlie onset 
ol tile Second Woild W ar with tlie increase of 
imports liom India, by 1939 the rate of exchange was 
14-5 Nepali lupce- lor lOO Indian rupees. During the 
war by 1943-44 v.ith the drop la imports, the value of 
the Nipali rupee tended to rise. 80 Nepali rupees being 
exchanged for 100 Indian rupees. Till the culmination 
ot the war, tlie exchange late fluctuated between 80 and 
85 Nepali rupees for 100 Indian rupees, and the tendency 
toward the appreciation of the Nepali rupee coulinued 
all through. 'Ihe appreciation continued so much ihal 
willi a view to arrest further appreciation of the Nepali 
currency, paper notes weie issued for the first ume. 
Later on witli the incioase of imjiorts and the result 
of all lliese measures, however scanty, )>> the end 
of 1950 the rate of excliange reached 100 to 112 Nepali 
rupees for 100 Indian ruimes. .\.fter the inlerirn set-up 
(Feb. 1951) the exchange rate began to sufler from 
violent fluctuations. In September 1952, when the rate 
reached 145, the Government fixed 128 Napali rupees for 
1(X) Indian rupees as tlie oflicial rate, which becam# 
simply official in declaration, as the recent official 
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restriction of some three weeks proved to he. Thus the 
flucluytions m the value of the Nepali rupee not only 
afiecl foreign tronaaelionSj but they also directly aQect 
internal irunbaclions. 

Basic Causes of Fluctua'iions us Exchange Bates 

What are the basic faciois woiking {or the flucliialions 
and more particularly against the value ol the Nepali 
rupee '! Firstly, the pcneial iiends expressed above, 
make it abundantly clear that from early nines the 
exchange rale has varied with the volume of imports 
into the Kaihiiuimlu Valley and other adjoining regions 
using \ejiali euruney 'J'he 'larai region is said to be 
r\|i(iiiing Mihslanliiil ijuanlilics ol foudgraiiis (chiefly 
paddy) to India and the impact of this iiade is not 
directly felt on the rate of exchange ol the Nejiali 
rujicc In leccnt times other faetois also have begun to 
opeialc mole violently, though rii many cases they arc 
the legacies of the one cenluiy rule ol the lainily 
auionair. lire system of note issue and cunency 
regulation also has its indirect bearing on the situation. 
Thiidly, speculative dealings and mauipidution by jirivate 
dealers, which had begun a few years earlier, now have 
become rampant because of the slackenmg ot various 
resliiclions and the growing volume ol inijituis, sjieeially 
ol luxury aiticles. Another iaeloi is more itiiportanl. 
The flight of certain big Ranas along with theii mot able 
jiroiiei lies and olhci landlords (who had large incomes 
in Indian eurrcneics) to India to settle down permanently 
lias imaiil not only a lall in foreign leccipLs hut ai'O 
Bubstamial flight of capital from tlie couniiy. A fouitli 
factor has been the process of ciealion of cuirency for 
meeting budgetary dclieiis. This last factor, howevei, 
had a niaikedly adverse oUeii on the eonildeuec of the 
people in the Nepali currency. The dejireciaiion ol the 
exeliaiige, iheieloie, has coiiLinucd steadily, the exchange 
dealings being marked by almost daily fluctuations. 

Long-term Remediai Measures 

Then what aie the reinedies ? Such solutions can 
be considered from two dificieiu slaiidpoiiil^thosi 
measuK,' wliieh luatute after some years oi so and 
cannot give necessary relief to tlie pu senl del. , le 
though they can cure the I'.isease iiermanenlly and such 
measures which inaluie as soon as they aie imiileuun- 
ted and thus ate hfijilui iii hiinguig i„ a hall iny In. 
ther depreciation. To eonsidei the luug-leijn tne.i-’uri's 
hisl : (I) Overall Refoini in the, iire.-enl iiiiaiieMl 
position:—^It is obvious that in eeiiam le-jK.t- in- 
existing financial situation is also ret pon.-.hle 
for the adverse exebange lale. 'Jlieiefoic, what 1 would 
.suggest IS a co-ordinated inaniigement ol the cuireuey 
system of the country. Minting airangemeiits -hoiild 
he modernised and jiafiei i urrency should he legulatnl 
in eonfoimiiy willi sueh fiineiions of moie adMineed 
dcniorralir governiiK nt.s. 

(2) Establishment of a Central Bank ;—A 
.'itaie Hank with ujl the central banking functions foi 
regulating exchange rale, issuing notes, and adminis- 
lenng all the controls relating to dealings in coin, buh 
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lion, securities, etc., should be instituted without a&y 
lurther delay. Such a bank is indispensable for adopt¬ 
ing a co-ordinated policy. At one time on the Govern- 
nuTiial level the decision of the establishment of such 
a hunk was continuously leiteialed, but on the basis of 
the available inlormution the very idea seems to have 
been dropped. 

(3) Balancing the Budget :—The budgets presented 
so far show an oveiall deficit to the tune of more than one 
ciore of rupees annually. How to adjust the exchange 
Idle lavoui'uhly to ihe cuuntiy without balancing the 
budget ? Dehcii hiiauciug is desirable in a backward 
eouiiiiy only for iinunciiig developnienial programmes. 
But in Nepal llicru is deficit even for luecluig the cui* 
leni exfienditure. Theiefoie, there is an inimediale need 
for .slabihsiug the eouiiliy's eeolioiiiy on a distinctly lower 
level of prices than that oblaiuing to-day by adjusting 
I .xjiiTuhluie to income. 

t-1) Moneiai) Regulation ; The dual system of 
eurreoey is also detiimeiita! to tlie talc o( exebange to 
the eounliy's balance of payment. In sjiite of the fact 
that Nepal's aiiiiuai exjKiils aic estimated at Rs. 27 
iioies and impoils at only R,-.. 11 citiies, the Nepali rupee 
is going down and down. This can be explained because 
the Valley and eeitaiii latuiri legioii^ (htietid oil inipoils 
111 111 liiilia wliiili li<i\r to he |iaiil loi m Indian lupecs. 
'Iheieforc the monetary icgulalion should be dueeted 
lowaid the eouniiy-wide ciieulalion ol the INepali currency 
with the fiuidamenlal cuds ot the etoiiumie policy. For ih*. 
success oi llii.s jioiiey, hovvevei, the tiiiii.sjiort system wd’ 
til'o hate lo he jimiiiily inugialitl to loniieet all the 
l.ails ol the eounliy. 

,se\en-ioiiNT Mlam.iiis for Immuhaie Imi'I-lmeniation 

I low VI I, Im iiniiiediale tontiol ol the downfall oi 
tile exchange rale, shoit-ivim measuies aie more imjioU. 
ant -nui they ale iit.-iiuiinnial in siahilisiiig the rati 
and llius aiijiiet lilting llie value of the Nepali curieiicy, 
as soon a.s the mea-nies art jitii into piaetice on a co. 
ortljiialed liasis. On the hasi.s ol the available fact and 
iiiloiiii.iiioii. 1 voii'iijei li at a T-jjoini I’lograininc, it 
follow I d by the OoveinnitTU would be jeally lielpful lU 
smite tile louiilij liom |lie imjieiijing fnianeial crisis 

(1) A I’ruelii able Oflieiul Kate: Mere eoinmuiii- 
• I t et'Ti 'imi.tiln inli rfeii nees aie iinpiacticable 
ahoiil the J.xalioii ol the exchange rale, unless preceded 
by some fundamental policies. So many times the 
(..ov. . 11111 . Ill lias lU oihiial rate. But to what 

I Heel they have led 7 Simply the rales without 
jiiactual value. The icceni lestrietion on the 
exchange rale hy the Goveiiuneni, as expene.^'ct 
has shown, simply betanic a lale without its bearing ot 
li.iiis.ii liiiri jmi|joni s. About a monlli ago, the Prime 
Minister had promised a deputation ol Janadliikai 
'sui.ikNlia Saiiuli that the rale would be brought down 
to KK) Indian rupees eijuivalent to 128 Nepali rupees, 
l.ul till leieni wilhdiawal ol the leslrielion hy the Govern¬ 
ment has totally been against that decision. Therefore, 
the Governnieiii should lake active steps to control and 






£x the nte bf offering to exchange Nepali rupeea lot 

Indian rupees for approved purposes. Be it noted, that 
this policy is altogether dependent on the establishment 
of a government authority for the purpose though 
in the initial stages the Government may have to en¬ 
counter some losses. 

(2) Clarification of the basic facts of note issue 
and circulation of coins in the country :—^This is im- 
portant not because it will in itself solve the problem, 
but because it will revive the confidence of the pubric, 
which in ignorance of such information are losing the 
confidence in the Nepali currency. Definitely, this declin¬ 
ing nature of confidence in the national currency has 
had its repercussion on the exchange rale to a sufficient 
degree. 

(3) Temporaiy curtailment of Imports:—It is 
evident that the exchange rate has varied with the volume 
of imports. Therefore, another ininiedialc solution lo- 
Wiird the problem slioiild be allogrthiT a stoppage of 
imports of certain commodities (like cigarettes, alcohol, 
luitl otlu'c evtia luxurious ai l teles) and restnetion.s, for 
er'i-lain t-sscniial jmnmscs, of itujiorls of eerlain commo¬ 
dities like clothes, petrol, etc., for some months to come, 
with a view to curtailing the demand for Indian rupees 
Such a policy would liave a double-edged effect, since it 
will not only apjireeiate the exchange rale, but would also 
encourage the develojinu-ni of indigenous indu.slries 
connected with them. 

(4) Prevention of .Speculative Dealings ;—It is 
generally lielieied that near about 20 per cent of th.' 
fluctuation is due to such anti-national piactiees. Thete, 
fore, such practices should be made an offence and dias- 
tic steps should be taken to punish per.sons found guilty 
along with a eountry-widc diive to deleci hoarders of 
Indian eurrein y. 

(5) Curtailment of the Slate Expenditure ; —Though 
it is not feasible to lake to letreneliineni measures all at 
once, .'.till ii euinicle aiimiuiiei'menl bv the Govru- 
meiil, loMiml lli.'il jiuiix)-.!' on ii plaamed ba«i.s will 
definitely result, m the revival of public eijnfidenee 
m the hi-ginnnig ind lat' r on m bridging the hud- 
ai'lary dciieifs iC' and wheir the policy is implemented. 

(fi) .Setting u]) of an Kxeliange Conliol Board: 
This hoard representing the views of various sections of 
the public and tbo Covernmeni about the market condi¬ 
tion will b(' very n.seful so long a.s the Central Bank 
IS not esIabh.dK'd. The mai>n task of the board should 
1)1' to keep (ho Goverument informed of the factors 
influencing (he exchange rate, a'nd gain a jiropCr pors- 
(•eclivo of the existing rate in the money market and 
follow a level-headed jioliey. 

(7) Establishment of an Exchange Equalisation 
Puind: At the out-set such a fund can be established 
with a reserve of the Indian rupee under the super¬ 
vision of the Reserve Bank of India with the object of 
ironing out short period exchange fluctuations, restricting 
fibort-term movements of funds and undesirable forward 
exchange tranuotiott*, to that only 'real' causes are left 


to influence the long-term trend of foreign exchangss. 
Later on, it is also feasible for Nepal to have trade rela¬ 
tions connected with either sterling or dollar areas, so 
that she may be able to get commodities reasonably at 
the international prices. It should be borne in mind 
that this is a thing which can be possibly introduced 
after a sufficiently long time. 

Geneeal Outlook 

However, it is not certain that the above measures 
Will be quite .'-ullieifnt to irnixove the exchange rate 
m the country, .since our knowledge about the basic 
facts and materials w few and far between. The ex¬ 
change rati' and its jlnetu.alion in Nepal in the.se days 
being complicated affaiis, it i;, quite neees.sary that 
every step that the Goveimnent may eoniMder desir¬ 
able ,«liould be taL'in aflei eousuiering it twivo: or 
even thiiee, and tlial the nietliod that can be pursued 
should be of tiial and eiroi; the ineuMires ])Ut forth 
above may have to be tind and eh.iuged. if noces- 
.sary, aeeotding to re-nlts obtained. 

There i» one seciion of opinion both inside and 
outside Nepal that a policy of making Ni-pali coins 
circulate throughout the country (iny measures also cling 
lovv’aid that obj'etive) i.'! biiM’d on mere .‘Sentimental 
inationalism and ilmt .‘ueli a policy of undue inter- 
fcienee of the nainral pioce-s of giadually expanding 
the rupee area wotild nn in liaicl'liip for tiie people and 
heavy burden on the adminiMration. Why not allow 
the present proce-s to leaeh its logical loiisummation ? 
Thu.'-, m olhei wo'd'. thev >ugge't that (he Indian 
rupee .dioulil br- eiictilaled in lie" v.uioii^ parl.s of the 
eouulry But. while ]iutting fuitli thl^ ^ol^ltK)n, tliey 
■iltogether foiget that ai ]iie-.eul the eoimtry'.s economy 
tils biid.gel.'iry jirov i'-ioii--'' is .allogelber ba-ed on tlie 
Nepali currency. Again, how to a‘certain the 
national income of a particular ceuntiy, if its cur- 
leni-y 1 “ not it-- own? T'lii \trv ^lndv of the import and 
export trade.s will he ah'^olutely difficult. The-refore, I 
would suggest that the dual currency system being the 
real crux of the prohlem in any attempt for regulating 
the rate of exelia'iige, all possible mea'-ures, of eour'-e, 
from .a long-iienod stanilpoint, should be diroeted 
toward the. country-wide circulation of the Nepali 
currency. 

Is it not tune for taking nji a .serious and 

well-founded .sleii to legulale and st.ibili'C the 

exchange rale of the Nepali euirency in terms of the 
Indian currenry ? The withdrawal of the restrictions 

oin the exchange rale imposed by the government a 
.shoit time ago has hem rrallv a shock to 

the country’s futui'e economy and it appeals to be a 
pointer that the Gavernment is thinking of doing notlung 
for improving the situation. If no interference is made^ 
with the natural process, Nepal’s finaftee in due course 
may lapse into that kind of paralysis from which no 
recovery ia pouiblb, , 



THE ART OE GANHHARA 

A General Review 

liy S. C. CHANDRA 


The province of Gandliara biUiatcd on llie norlh-weslern 
fringes of India natiiialK liaanic the iio'cting-gionnd 
of at least thiee eivili/atu'ii'' -Indian, Holleni'-tie 
find Iranian, din* le**!!!! v\as 'ilie liiitli of a livhrid 
culture that found il*- in an (‘(leclif si-hool 

of art more ot less <onleinporary with the flourishing 
period of the indigenous school at Maihuia In cen¬ 
turies prei'eding the Chrisljan eia, 'the Indo-Gietk and 
Indo-Se>iliian kings of Gandhara and the Puiiiab had 
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already come under the iiilhieiiee (d’ Indian religions. 
.The art 'tlial was Jiroughi loillr to ,sir\e ilie Indian 
religions however einjdoved a leilinique unquestionaJdy 
torrowred from the Hellenislu standaids as inudified 
!by the diffeienl tieiuls (lianijn. llellene-lii. <’li . ) willi 
which they came into toutact in their eastward ex¬ 
pansion. “It may he eon-idi leil 1iie.li one |ioml of 
view as rejirc.sentuig an i.i lward expansioii of llie 
Hellenistic eivili/ation inixi d willi lianian element--; 
from another as a we.-itward extension of the Indian 
culture in a Wc.stcru garli " A- Di Kianm.seh iigldly 
observes: 

“If it is Indian and colonial from a Hellenistic 
jHiint of view, it is Hellenistic and colonial when 
viewed from India." ' 


The Iranian elements noticed in the sculptures of 
the Guiidhara school have been assumed by somo 
scholars to have found their way into Indian art at 
tho time when the Aehaenieniait Umpire extended 
over the north-west, the Hellenic elements lollowing 
later. Matsh'all howeier is (ii2 the ojiinilon that the 
fusion of liariian with Helleni-lie ideas took place in 
Hailiiu and the iieighliouiing eouniries after thcji 
coloni.-at loll li\ .All vandei the (ircat and that the 
liyhiiil ait that was evolved was inlioduecd into India 
either as u lesull of iieaeelul iiilereouise between the 
Alaurya Ijiiiiirc and Western Asia or as the result of the 
,'iihse(|iieiii linvnsiuns o) I he Ikieliian Ciiei'ks, Seylliian.s, 
Pailhians ami Kusliaiis who must have been imbued 
to a greater or less degiee with the (',iaeeo-|-'ersian 
cuJluie. Latest iliseoveiies liom Begrain in Afgaiiis- 
llian liowiver go to sImw' that that Iranian influence 
also loiind its way into Indian ijrl on the fiontieis of 
Central Asia between thi .iid and .Ath eenimies A.U 
when the Sassanian.s wi le luling ovei Uae'tria. 

The il.issj, al oi the llelleni'lii elements SO 
charai tenstie of this atl aie maiiifesi m a vaiiety of 
motils and teehnieal details '| he eaihest evidences of 
'this iiiHiieiiee may In imiieed on eoiiis a- early as the 
2ii(( III 1-1 Ceiihiiv liC. hdlli in wiiclii and laline iind 
as will as in the tie.itnnni of the liguii- ol kings and 
deities Neither does this mimisinatii evidence stand 
alone. It Is (IIIlolmiail'd liy olliei anliqnilies of this 
region, though sin h anlnjinties are not as eaily as the 
■1 iiiiis ilii-m-i lv (■- Nil ( \ nil 111 I Ilf pl.islir art or arl.s 
III .11 ( liil' el 111 i| i'lini III '111- eaily penuil .sliow’ing 
Tlellenis|ie jnflueiii-e has einne to liahl The eailiest 

such di.seoveiv is peihaps not I'ailier than the Is't 
eeiilmy B (.'. when the .Sevtho Partliian rlynasiies had 
c.slahlisliej theni.selves in Gandliaia .A temple with 

lonie eoliimiis having a fi-onl pmeli, a sanctuary and a 
hack jioii'h and a shiine, vvith the lacade deeoiated 
with Coriiilhi.in pdhistei's and pediinental lorms had 
been liiseovered at Taxila In later period, esjieeially 
duiitig tile jegiiiie of the Kiishans, the Corinlliiaa 
eajnlal heeoines a legular fealiiie thumghoii'l Gandhaiu. 
Aiiolhei I lassieal motif in aiehileeluie may he no’liccd 
in the acaniliiis Jidiage. It should he remembered 

with releieiiee to the Gandhara school that though the 
form IS sliiiiigly Hellenistie, the .suhjeet-inatler and 
iiiiiieui aie Imfiiin aiiil eiuisi'inienlly wo find that 
many older motifs of the eaily indigenous school re¬ 
mained iiraeticalJy unchanged. .Some an; however modi¬ 
fied and a few entirely tiarisfornied. To llie already 
numerous Indian and Jndianlsed mo'tifs—^Atlantcs, 
fimlastie creatures, griffins, etc.- llie new schools brought 
al-o till.' vine, the aeia,nlhus, the friezi* of garland bearers, 
fabulous ercalures, viz., the Triton, the marine boise, etc., 
all common to different wcstemi Asialie laiuntries. The 
ceramic wares from the neiglihourhood of Peshawac 
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exhibit designs singularly Hellenic in sentiment, e.g., 
the Litftle Amorini at Play, a child reacliing; fur a bunch 
of gnapes, Haemon supplicating Ids father for the life 
of his affianced bride, an ivory pendant adorned with 
two-bearded heads and the vine-wreathed head of 
Dionysus in silver repousse from 'I’axila are not only 
Hellenistic in design but also in cxceulion. Jlellenisiic. 
execution ia also apjiareni in 'the engia\ed gems that 
heiJii found tlnonglioiit the rcgnni Itnl, nflcr a 
lapse of time Tiulmn foims gem'ially begin to appear and 
in course of iime they predominate to the eonesponding 
cliitiillMl ioi:i of Mi'llelit -f le Imni^ .in<! woiknian-lip. Not 
only in the, domain of minor 'arK Imt abo m that of 
the plastic, this icndeney offers a soinewliat aii].roxiiiiale 
basis for ehronologieal seqnetiee of the diff-ient 

sperimens of tins selmol 

DaTIXG of Tin, CAMitlAllV Sdli’lIiRis 
The dating of the (kinilliara seulpiuns liowi-\er i- 
a matter of gri'ai unreiiainty .ind -•lill leinaiii- a 
vexing pndilem owing largely to the absence of ati\ 
(lefinilel) dalalde monuments 

‘■\ol one rd llie tlt(M|s;tnds of k'lowTi images 
beais a d.ite in any known era. noi do imisideralions 
of style i>ennil I,, deteniiine then ehtonologica! 
sequeni e with any sure appioaeli 'to .leeniaev. ' 

It is ilefinile that it was uiidei the Knsliana 

kiil,es that the m.i|oMl\ ol llie woiks wei<- piodii'To' 
and the most (irolifn peiiod of ailiMlv of tin- schoid 
must be assigned to llieiii. It is al-o p. iiui-sildr to 
as.sume that the wliool bad begun to lake -li.ipe long 
before ‘the Ku'lians lame upon llm i ne 7be 

evrdution of the lipes that we find ali'seK si.imlai ih-'li 
with the Kiisliuiis pre-unposf- fairh long pe,'iod nf 
earlier aeliievemenl llenci' all that c ,im lie il'ii 

nitely said m that the ('.aiolli.oa m liool niav dale Iroin 
the Isl eentiiiY It f! , ]irohaliK anti dan-, Ivani^ik.i 
and definitely attains ii-- gn aii-I i xiMit-ion in lii- 
reign II may he taken as a getieial m.iM'ii llial the 
more nearly they afipioaeli in sivle to the llellenisli. 
standaids the earliei ihe\ aie in dale 

It should also lie oh.seived that tlie (iiinllKnan 
art though Ilelleni'tie in form ami ixeeiiiion is ler- 
tainly Indian ni eonlent am) snhicel inatier ami tune' 
it follows the Indian tradition hoih leih.il ami plastn 
in every' essential of its ieomigraphv the wlude eon- 
coption of tlic sealed yogi and teadin is Imlian 7'lie 
iisnisn, the mudta'^. the asanrt. eie, i annul he anvtlnng 
but Indian. All iImi is- jeally lie lleiiisiic i-, the plasli- 
eilv, so nisii the frcaliueiil of tin dia|ieiv lu (iiiil- 
dhara, the translation of the Buddhist leonogiaiihy 
into foreign, jiatlcrns is essentially the saiiii' process 
that 'took fdace jn llie formation of the Tally <!hii.stian 
Art and as such it is not surfirising to find amoimst 
the (‘urliesi Gaiulhara Buddhas, Sakyamimi with the 
head of a Greek Apollo suggesting the Roman statues 
of the Augustan period In exiellv the same fashion 
the earliest rrpresentation of Christ shows him willi the 
head of the Greek Sun-God, The foreign craftsmen 


responsible for this school adopted the Roman 
iconographical and technical methods to meet the 
re(|iiircmeiiks of tlicir Kii.-lmn Buddhist employees. 



(1 imli'.ii.in Hiullit-.ii i\ a 


7'lie Buddha tyfic ol (iamihaia and that of Mathura 
are equally based on a eomnion lileiaiy ami oral 
tradition \gain, oi' adoirii ol a long pracliee of this 
extraneous sivk- to sene ihe iiiiipo-.( of an Indian 
ii'ligHiii, llu' Imli.'iii -l.imlaii! .<1 nidili'llmg pioiioition 
ami |ioi-e gimlii.illv I'eg.iii iii In .■mn'iiled im iiinisl enlly, 
ami I iieiefdii' lifeli "Iv A eei'i iiii iiinphlmle of facial 
featuivs (play of (•ii\e-i. iiiniiig evehiow-. soft modelling 
of the eyes, diooping evelul-, lull'r cheeks, smoother 
transition from )ihv'iognoiii\ lo |ih\siognoniy, thinning 
down of the volume of the diapery and demeanour of 
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sub'sequpnt Oandhara figures are the local ^srmptoms 
of Indian heritage 

Origin of the Bitoha Image 
In the f irl\ Hnddhi''t ait ot Bhuliut San hi Bodh 
r,iva and Anm iinti Biirldln i‘> not rcirrscnted 
in anthropomorpliu fnm hut -whinver his prtsenie was 
needed it nas indiiatod by s 5 mbols This was due to 
the piruhar bmt of iht Aiyan mind which did not as 
k( fmoiii (Ik irithioi onioiphif sli nir of (luit gods 



\ t\i) tl (tiiidhum Buddha 

But there was a strong demtiit of anthiopoinorphism in 
the religious btlufi. of thi non Aryan and Pre-Aryan 
pupuldlion of llu lountry and a& a rtbult of the con 
tact with these pioph ilu Undcnry to image worslnp 
1 * IS gndua1I> giinm^ loiiiul Wuli the imergcnct of 
llu do (lint lit hho! l ii It d \ liionil tult of a, 
piisonil r,td I ’•111 to If I ( II nioit md more 

in norsliif ind i ini I It t I tllish 1 m tht idigioiis 
jbeliefs of tin Tndi in pt oph as a -wliolt The fusion of 
the non Aryin ptt-\r\in and \nan irndtiitics brought 
about a clungi in the psythology ©f the Indian nund 


and the image occupied its place in the ait of the ooua- 
try In the lat and 2nd centuries AD Buddha images 
appear simultaneously m the HellenisUo art of Gandhaia 
on the one hand and tht indigenous schools of Mathura 
and Amaravati on tho otlier The Gandharan Buddha 
image has biin taken to be the fiislt in point of date so 
far as extant remains arc concernttl and on this account 
some scholars have sought to deduce a theory of 
Hdlenic origin for tlic Buddha image But, as already 





II lilt iinl I’m liiw fioni C< mtlhai i 

obstrvtd the lenihney tointils im i,.f worship was already 
g lining pountl in fiiilia (vtn without the Ifellenio 
inspiration and as Di Ki ininsch siys ‘Tndtr no 
cireumsiantf s can prn nty lay a claim for the Gandharan 
Buddha as tht oiiginator of the Butidha image it may 
have hcen dui to in acridmt of preservation Racially 
mil psveholivu dly the tvtii' lypes of Buddha image one 
from Mithiira and the other fiom Gandhara have tliffnent 
origins” The Gandharan Butidha may bt said to be 
stylistitally Ililltnistie and itonographieally Indian “Tlie 
Gandharan stulptor did not make an Apollo into a 
HiidtIIii but i Buddha into in Apollo’ Tin Mathura 
Buddha on the other hand is a direct evolution of the 
tailv piimiiivc irtnd of India essentially a product of 
the Indian school, it follows up tht anricnt tradition of 
pre-Kuslnna Yakshas and Y ikshis and as such set the 
standard for all future Buddha imagts Tin Gandharan 
Butidha whnh was an exotic adaptation of Indian 
notions In llu syiKutistu tiaftsmrn of Gandhara 
toiild not Itmg siiiMcf but dud a natural death 
Thl Roif or thf HtnrNisnr School in 
Indian Art 

The question of the role played by the Hellenistic 
school in India has been a much disputed one Some 
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autliMities maintain that it was almoat a aet^igible fac¬ 
tor, otfan-8 that it underlay the whole fabrici of Indian 
ait. “The Hellenistic art could not and never got a 
real and labting hold upon India for the reason that 
the temi»erdrnenl and mental equipment of the two 
people tiro fundnmi'ntally dissimilarThough Hellenis¬ 
tic in form and style, the Gandhara school served an 
Indian religion and was baseil on Indian tradition. 
The Indian and local elenients in Gandhara are thus 
many and varied. “Indian in theme, based on Indian 
tradition it may even be said to be Indian to all intents 
and purposes, practically an offshoot of Early Indian 
school transformed by powi’rful rxiraiieous influence.’’ In 
the history of Indian art taken as a whole, the Gandhara 
school represents nothing more than a mere passing 
phase. Wc are hardly justified in placing its products 
side by side which those of the indigenous schools of 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Aniaravati. etc, which we know supplied 
the basic foundations on which the future, artistic activi¬ 
ties of India lested ; nor can they he compared with the 
products of the Classical pciiod of Indian art as culmi- 

-: 0 : 


gating in the Gupta school. It did not leave any per- 
manetat result; what it did eontribute to the field of 
Indian art amounts to only a very few motifs which 
again were aiieedily transfonnod. Although, thf period of 
efflorescence of the Gandhara school follows after the 
Early Indian schools of MaiU 7 a, Sunga and Andhra 
dynasties, the artistic activity is in no way a continuation 
of the indigenous tradition. There was no true fasion 
of the Indian and Western ideals in Gandhara^ The arts 
of Tnilia and Gandhara advanced along separate paths 
in different direction,s and the iinpoited style disappears 
with the development of the true. Early Indian ideals of 
the fiupfa ]joriod As Rccie Groii.ssel ohservos. “It is 
obvious that the Gandhara school with its faces which 
are often weak and lacking in character, its conventional 
motifs adopted to order, we may add its commonplaces 
cannot possibly be compared to the schoid of Sanchi in 
sincerity of faith and emotion or spontaneity of inspi¬ 
ration. slill lo.ss With till' later sehool.s of (lie Gupta and 
Pallava periods.’’ 


REVIEW OF EXHIBITION OF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 1954 

, By Prof. 0. C. GANGOLY 


Amidst tlu- serio.s of Music Conferences of this city 
((-’aleiilta), the eliampiuns of vi.siial aits bravedy 
throw out tile etmileiige that jjaiiuing and seuliiturc 
are no less poweiful lUsIruineats of human culture 
than mu.sic and de.serve llu' equal .attention of 
the dwellers of this great city. 

Of these eliamjuons of the visu.al arts the most 
important i.s the Academy of Fine: Arts which opened 
iks 19tli Exliibiliou a few day.s ago maintaining very 
creditably its iduim of iiresentiiig the mo.st representa¬ 
tive pii'ce.s of painting and sculpture produced during 
the current year. Thi.s claim has been steadily main¬ 
tained with eonimcndable consistency through its 
career of nineteen years of brilliant and well-planned 
activity. 

A eollcntion of about 6150 pieces and 36 well- 
ehosen piisee.i of sculpture is too formidable an 
assembly to be fairly reviewed in the course of ten 
minutes and one can only indicate the highlights and 
the outslanding pieces, >vhioh .stick out their heads 
over the assembled crowds. It can be .said without, 
contradiction that the exhibits in their variety of 
Hubjeei«, t('m[)Cip and temporiiments will appeal to all 
kind.s of tastes and .all manners of demands from those 
of the man in the street, the ignorant amateurs of 
pictui’es, “who know that they like,” to the learned 
and sophisticated critics and connoisseurs. The 


Academy divide.'', as usual, it,< Inavc army of exhibits 
into different sections, of oils, waiei-eoloui-', the black 
and whites and tlic gi.ipluc art', but it happil.v 
allocates two separate .'ection.' to I lie Xatiouu! Indian 
.schools and to the Modem .iiui modernistic painters. 
It is a happy iiohev to afford a .'jiecial oppoitunity 
to .study (he piogiets and the I'h.ing’ in the outlook 
of artist.*, devoted to the traditional National Art of 
India which Abaiimdianath Tagore placed on a 
sound foundation, a few years ago. The banner he 
held aloft has not been honou’ablv upheld by hia 
recent followers, who ha\(' deioted tlieinfclves to the 
interpretation of the ideals and principles of the 
national language of pictorial art, havihg five thou-*aTid 
years of history behind it. In order to provide eon- 
venietnt standards at hand, the Aeadcany has exhibited 
a few specimens for eomparison from thi' brush 
of Abanindranath Tagore and Natulalal P.O'e, the 
latter by three pieces of which the Dohiv-Chnm-pa is 
till' best. Tliie other highlights of the .section are 
representc'd by three excellent flowcr-pii'ces and a 
superb forest .srene by Rathimlm T'agone and by 
two pielures by Dhirendra Varmau and .'overal by 
ludra Dugar. The former's Villopr Mnul. and the 
latter’s On the Watch very well n^imtain the claime 
of “Indian” painting. Bireswar Sen’s study of a nude 
in his Who Com^s There is a carefully executed land- 
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fcapf', not vpry well maintaining the best traditions 
of the school. Other outstanding pieces are Azmales’ 
Snrrou' of TtniUm. eti)))liasize<l by a dancing peacock, 
and i^arniir Oho-es Clnitm SnmkmrUi, which does not 
justify the title. Othc" taUnitc'd inteivi'ctaliens of 


develop later, into trained observers and lovers of 
pictures, the much-hoped-for potential patrons. For, 
with the tragic liquidation of the rich aristocracy of 
the Maliarajas and the Princely orders, the duty of 
patronizing' and keeping alive the artist.s and inter- 
jiretei'R of beauty have devolved 
on the ar'erage individual citizens 
of our “Social democracy” and on 
lh(' colhvtive pationage of the 
Slate. 

The oil section is dislinclly poor 
in portrailuie, tlioiigli with some 
rare exceptions here and tlieie, as 
in the two pieces coiilnimli'd lij*. 
Kisory Hoy alul Ainn Mailra. Of 
liglit-cffecis and sc-ntimciilal studie.s 
the Windiiw by Diitla-(iupla. a 
tinv little piece, I'a^ilv beals other 
amliilious pieces, such as the sjiine 
tudv of A iroiiicDi Erarmn- 
iiifl II < r Fare iii a Min'or. The 
traditions of poiti.ail-painting arc 
well maintained l>v se\i'ral painl- 
ors, notably br’ .Mul ilose whose 
specimens m the .show, however, do 
not. maintain his high re)niialiou. 
A large number of our haulers, pat¬ 
riots, and fJimous men of lelteis arc 



Tl.c Window 
My Makliam Diitla flujita 



Indian |i;unliiig .'ue leprcseiiied 
My Tiililiinua Kov's 7(0(1, Salva- 
vifilii MliowiiiikV SirdynDi-fhilii 
A'tilythtt, a suec(",''^inl niodeen iiilci- 
pieliition ol a \e)V alien nl Icipie, 
fi(H)uen11v liealed in Ila,|asthani 
paint iliii", and, a Ijnv little maslei- 
pi('(*e, Sil/it bv' (lOiiii Out! IMvy. 

Copal Cho'c's IfnilAVoihl. though 
an excelh'iil I'lecc' of .-'iiperb leeh- 
nniiie and penetrating vision, is 
out of place in the .■'eetioii as it 
c.annot elaiin any teaniie of the 
tradition^ of Indian painting. 

The section of oil ]>amtings, 
rich in sii'iiei l-niat iei - and in a 
lai'iic vaiietv ol leehmciiu's, intca- 
pretmg an exien-ni' rang.- ot 
re,alistic vision, fioin Hu' ])hoto- 
griiphn*, pio^an', lonianlie, des(‘ri]»tiv (\ and nai- 
lative, to the ha/v height.,, of Imiiressinnism. is the 
most useful ecelion to teu'li the novice and the man 
in the stiect the A. P. T of pictorial art, and 
indeed the laige group of visiting novices, .issimilating 
and discn-'inii ihcn lii-' h-ssons and exiriicaices of 
pictorial .11, dcinon.stiali'd that the aviaage citizens, 
with no pii l( n-ioii's foi Ait, are being slowlv initialled 
into lh(' mvstia-v of piclure-nwking, vvho arc .sure to 


Player Meeting 
By Robin Roy 

erving for worthy memorial portraits, but our 
memorial (aimmill(a's seldom seloct talented paint- 
ci.s to build uj) our National portrait-gallery. 

There ari' numerous presentations of natural 
scones, topographical landscajies and characteristic 
village scenes and glimpis'Cs of rural beauties, but, none 
of them attain a very high level. Sperial prizes should 
be nwaidcd lo encourage our Iandscai>6 painters to 
present the betiuiy of Bengal villages, now fading out 
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of existence, dme to many tragic causes, which are 
ruining our village life. Chintamoni Kar’s Peasant 
Women, in its rhytlimic beauty and superb breadth 
of vision and impressionistic treatment, has well 
deserved the Governor’s gold medal awarded by the 
judges. 

If the oil section is weak in many outstanding 
highlights, this IS more than compensated for by the 
brilliance and variety of the section devoted to the 
Moderns and the bold (Xpc'riments in all varieties of 
“Isms” Iiidei'd, the Academy’s ine.sentation of the 
Modems is a vi'iy creditable attempt to strengthen a 
pliu.'.e of pictorial art, which l.^ gaming m imi>oilaiice, 
year after yeai, the haul to the movement, in India, 
being given by the Modernists of Bombay. But in 
this show the credit is well shared by two local 
aitists, Uaihm Moitia and Desmond Doig. It is .said 
thai it Is the iiiisiiccc.^sful aiii.st, who invariably de\e- 
lo]is mid a irilic. But this adage has bei'U fal'ifii'd m 
the case of one of oiir most, brilliant ait-iiUics who 
has achiived ,i signaj slicci'ss with bnish and ruloilr, 
which ll'realin to obsciiie his adventiiie.s with his pen. 
AN'..' have to wi'lconie his Nk/IiI nrh as one of the 
finest oils 111 the show, lilt it, is aho one of the oiil- 
standma and dining ))ieces in the modernistic manner, 
descn iiig llic highest jJiaisc. His huger eanvu', a 
pioblem picture. Thin Xnllmui, though less success¬ 
ful, eollli iliules to the .'■tlc'igfh of the .section, sil])- 
\ioitcd by a lew othci laigcr pici cs, illustiatifg Cubist 
principles. The maxim th.il ‘‘l’osi-fm]>lessioiusls 
do not .s'I'k to iin-ilnti I’uiin. but to ei' a/c Form’’ is 
illllsl I at ((I 111 seveial specimens. And the iival claims 
of imiialion and cieation ate brilluiutly iuteijueied 
by Batliin Moitrii. whose thriv remaikable pieces 
constitute the backbone of the .secfioti. His blue and 
Icddish grey Priir aj ('iiIk do nol violate the elaml.S 
of ri'iir'seiilatKill, but is a supeib example of emphatiii 
and highly original jneseatation of Form. TIis Liinhr, 
re))iesenimg a horse and its giooiii. a suriirisiiig essay 
ill red uiul blue, is also an original e.ssiiy in balance 


and proportions, inherent in its purpo,seful deviation 
from the normal standards of proportion. But his 
symbolic study of Union a modern interjirctalion of ' 
the traditional Mithuna, is an original and daring 
study of the union of the blue and the yellow. 
Panmkar’s Green Bull and Mulai/nh-c Mother are 
iniiiortanl .suiiports to tlu; section, which ca.sily hits 
the eye.s of even the culour-bhnd \isitors. Ila/arm’s 
FiJon have justly won a gold medal, though there 
ar€‘ many claimants to this honour m the same section. 
Sushil Mlikhcrjoc'^ (7iii.\/ beuiiny the Cnrss, well 
deserves hoiuiiirable mention iiiid appiopriately 
honours the cuiient Chnstnias cclebialion as a valu¬ 
able Hindu I 111 nit e to th" Ales-agc of (hii.'t. Piatap 
Sen’s Mnial I)< xign jor n Mnlirmtij llonie de.servcs 
high piiii.se foi' Its twill ipiahly of s\iu),o)i-m and 
patlcin-niakiug. 

Go]ial Ghuse's !ionlhiil Lmnl iioi only sustains 
li.s own repulatiori, Init al-o l iid' siibs'uni i.d support 
uiid siiriigih to the section. Itlijckbiiiii s Jnnim tiaslhi 
is nol only a vigorous puce ot biu-h-woik, but a 
svmixihc piescni.itioii ol a will-known Bengali social 
nliial, lieiited with gieiil .syia])alliv and penetrating 
V i-ion 

The wiili r-i oloiir scition (loe> not pii seut many 
uolabh', tlioilgh till re aie svei.ii pKlnr.'que Hilda 
lew iHofeund piesi ntatiolis. Saiikar N.iiidv's Jur/(/i.s?t 
Ti nipli lia^ mine th.tii topogiaplin ,il v. lines. But 
liiineii Ayeii Diitl's Lodil 011(1 Lohiiiii is a really 
thoughtful pii'ce Wltli high lechliical ipialilv. Tho 
iilack and white six'tion is illuniiiiati d by Muku! 
Dev’s familiar etching- and linen Das's coloured 
Woodciit.s. 

In (he .sculptnie s,,i.||on, tlcie aie manv distin- 
gni lied jueces, sm h as .Npl ( haki.u ;o t v'' ('o>ii-])usi- 
tion .1. Paii'are'- ()h-:>iniili Boii and Itobm Koy’a 
exeellenl alisiiacliun. a Pioiii r M<(i>'oi* 


* li) tiic LOuilf'^y ol Indui Rasift., Gjlcultd. 
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By JYOTI P. SAXENA, ma. 


If MohcRjodaro, Harappa and Nalanda depict India at 
her best, Kutrib Minar. Fatehpur Sikri, etc., stand as 
living monuments to the Muhammedan monarchs, Ajanta 
and Ellora glorify Indian art, culture and civilization, 


Vittdhya Pradesh, it is about 28 miles from Chhatarpui 
which itself is 32 miles each from Harpalpur and 
Mahoba, both Central Railway Stations m the Jhansi- 
Manikpur route. Presenting a galaxy of Hindu and 



Vishwaniith Temple 



Ivandhanj’a Mahadev Temple 



liandliariya Mahadev and Devi Jagadanabi 
Temples 


JGiajuraho, loo, in its right perspective, can be dubbed 
as ‘Pride of India' where the soul of the Vindhyas does 
rest. A place of pilgrimage situated in the heart of 



Colossal image of Nandi in front of 
Vishwatmlh Temple 

Jain temples, it is a place worth a visit a thousand times 
and is replete with thing.s which please the eye as well 
as elevate the soul. 



Kamdhariya Temple. Details depicting 
sex carvings 

Now reduced to a small hamlet accommodating some 
fivo hundred souls, it was in its hey-day a large oity 






' Tmi^ Of 6EAtJl^ iraiDM 

with about one hundred tmplea built by the Chandel huge imagee of gods and goddesses—all bring forth the 
Kings between A.D. 950 to 1050. But with the passing of splendour of Indian architecture of the perfect InJo- 
time, most of the temples have crumbled and only about Aryan type. In short, in beauty and grandeur they reign 
twenty-five are intart now which provide us with a supreme. 



Colo.ssal im.igc (if Vaialia in liont of Lakahmanii 
Temple 

yardstick to mrasuic the greatness and glamorous glory 
of Khaiuraho at hci glorious best. 

Tile temples arc fine simciiiiens of enginet'ring and 
artistic skill. Tlieir architectural beauty is superb. Tlio 
gigantic ‘Shikbars’ winch appear to kiss the blue, the 
fine seiiljitutcs, the intricate geometrical designs, the 


Ma.angcsiiwar and LaL'liinajaji Tempies 

KJiajuraho gives immense pleasuie to the lover of 
art and anJiiteeture. It infu-scs the tcekcr of religious 
truths with a spiiit of serenity and sacredness. it 
instils poetry in the heart of the poet. For the 
historian, it is a ireasure-house of material to rcsearcb 
upon the glories of India's past. Even to the lay man 
it has got a message of its own. 


TfllNGS OF BEAUTY FROM TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


The beautiful pii'ces of i\oiy woik that 
drawing room have come lioni 'Jravaneon 
lias tile (olmiii'd (loot mat thal welromes 
every day. 


/ • 







'I’hc door mats iu various rolours are 
industry. A worker is clipping off fibre 
a uniform shape 


adorn yie.iT Fur eenluries Trav.im oie-C’neliin has been famoufl 

■-Cochin. Se for its exquisite arlistie baiidieiaft^, such as ivory, hom 
your visitors and wood rarsing. brass and meiul waie, handle*.m 
good'i, lace work and embroidery and screwpine mats and 
I'.ig- Fqil.ilK iiiiiioi lain are the 

.. inodiicls of It'- ('oMago Iridustries- 

^ arlicle.s of great utility and value. 

* ('oil indu''liv. li inoa gra-=s oil 

industry, mtinui' oil industry and 
foiions and non-l'erroiis moltil in- 
dii-lrios art* some of the mure 
mrxmtanl ones. Tlic.-e articles have 
f'ariic'd for Tr.iv.'ineoii'-Coelnn a 
rt’iml.ition m the world market. 

Th(' .'■'talc's Coti.ago .and ruitil 
indiistrirs jirtn idc npiioriunitir.s to 
the largest, iiiimhcr of ]i('’'soris to 
earn fbcir lixeliliood .amid natural 
-surroundiiig.s. Tlic C'cuilitil and 
Stale (To\ crnnients rase, tln'i-efore, 
given special attciilioii to the 
development of eotlagr' industries 
FO that thoy cbh benefit from* 
modern technological advaincement 
«on a planned basis. 





products of the coir 
tips to give the mat 
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Travancmie-Cochin Govjernment Plan 
The Travancore-Cochin Government proposes to 
epend Rs. 64 lakhs during the five years ending 1955-5(’ 
for increasing the number of industrial co-operatives to 
managie the industries. 



Apiwendy blind, ilic workei ’s I rained liands 
cannot make a Miigle slip in inaiiulactunng a 
beautiful basket 


The State has already made some progress in le 
gard to a few cottage industries, such as handloom 
textiles, coir and coir mattings, grass and screwpinc 


mats, ivory, horn and wood products. There are oVtt 
80,000 handlooms and 10 powerlooms in the State which 
has a network of 117 industrial co-operatives to co«« 
all the cottage industries, 

'J'he Central Government have launched a sum ef 
Rs. 33,25 lakhs sanctioned during the year 1953-54 for 
various schemes of State Governments relating; to sinail 
scale industries, including the 0>ir industry. 

Com Industry 

Coir is used chiefly in the manufacture of mattings. 

Coir and coir goods are exported in appreciable 
quantities. 

In l‘J53-54 India exported coir yarn, coir mattings 
and coir in other forms to the value of over Rs. 8 crores. 

Tite Art of Carving 

Ivory carving is an important handicraft in many 
Slates of India, chiefly 'rravancoPe-Cochin. Employing 
(iiilv a sci of Minplc to(ds--a knile, oi chisel and a few files 
—the worker produces l•xquisitc figiucs of gods and 
goddesses, statues, animals and birds. Apait from the 
ornainenlal value of ivoiy work, articles of utility, such 
as necklace,s, ear tops, cigar ca-ses, photo frames, pen- 
Jiohler-, ((Hubs uiul buttons are also produced. 

The horn industry is largely found in Travancore- 
Cochin, Oiissa, Bombay, Hyderabad and West Bengal, 
The raw material used is the horn, of the bufTalo, the 
deer and the bison. The horn workers mostly produce 
articles similar to those prepared by ivoiy woikeis. The 
ccniie of horn iiidusiry in T'ravancorc-Cochin is Trivan¬ 
drum and the surrounding area. 

Wood carving is piaitiscd in several parts of the 
country, chiefly Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and Kashmir. 
'1 lie law tnatiTlals used are, teak wood, rose wood, 
sandal wood and walnut. 

As' a decorative alt, carving work has existed in 
this couniry fiom lime inimi;rnorial. Exquisite pieces of 
carving have adoincd the person as well as the surround¬ 
ings of the people everywhere through the ages. And 
in jiroducing things of beauty Travancore-Cochin is 
among the ioicmost States in our country,— PIB. 










THE AtJCAtl tmtSSf&Y 6#IN0U 


By J. K. nag 


InW* f» nol yel self-sufficient in her production of the 
two ifiipurtunt alkalies, Caustic Soda and Soda Ash, 
Even now more than fifty per cent of the demand of 
these two' basic chemical alkalies is met by imports. 
No doubt, the inanufucluif' of iilkalics is now-a-diiy.s 
a basic operation of the chemical indiistiy and 
the civilisation, of today owes much to its development 
and expansion. In the inorganic groap of heavy 





lytic Caustic 



'J’ala C hcniical.s, Alithapur 

chemicahs, the stronger alkali, caus¬ 
tic soda, .stands aliuo.st ('qua! to 
eulphunc acul. Its consumption may 
be regarded us an index of the 
indu-struil progress of a couutiy. 

The alkali generally refers to the 
carbonates iwul hydroxides of 
sodium, potassium, lithium, cte The 
hydroxides aie called ba-ie alkalie.s 
and they aie stioiiger than the 
carbonate alkalies ''J'he iinneiiial 
raw' material for both Cau.-lic Soda 
and Soda .Ash is the common salt, 
sodium cliloiide, umd as now India 
is more t han self-support in..; in the 
output of salt, .she should premote 
her alkali industry, along with 
establishing an cxjiort tiade, with 
the salt left as surjilus Stejis 
should be taken very early 
to start Caustic. Soda and Soda Ash factories 
in different jiarts of the countiy wIkto ‘ tkey 
arc not maniifacturfsl and where there are adiantages in 
producing them Though the Cnustie Soda i.s now being 
manufactured in Delhi, Calcuttaj Bombay, Mysore 
Ahmedabliul, Mettur (South India) and Travaheore, the 


only two Soda Ash plants of India are working in 
Western India, in Kathiawad and Dharangadra. The 
output of the Caustic Soda factories is far from meeting 
the requirement of the country. 

Caustic Soda and Soda Ath are used in the manu¬ 
facture of soap, eelliilo.se film, paper, glass, lye, rayon, 
dyes, textiles and nitrate fevlili.sers. etc. The electro- 
Soda plants producing Chlorine and 
Hydrogen as co-prodnets have be- 
eonif> e.sseutial for .sanitation pur- 
))o.ses and hydrogenation of vege¬ 
table oils. A major percentage of 
Caustic Soda jirodiiced now-a-days 
IS maniifacfured by the electrolytic 
process, as a co-product of chlorine. 

The consiimjition of Chlorine in 
this country is however still very 
low and as tlie Planning Com¬ 
mission has suggested, the proper 
utilisation of Chlorine should be 
fffecled by installing D.D.T. find 
bleaching powder plants, 

CauStic Soda 

I remember when about 9 years 
ago I first vi-sited the Caustic Soda 
factory of tlie Alkali Chemical 
Conioration (I. C. I.) at Rishra 
(District Hooghlv), I wondered 



Balteiie.s of cell.-, foi' el 'ctroly.siug sail solution 


why so little mteiest was being taken by our 
industrialists to ‘ake up alkali mamifaetiire on a big 
•scale. Th(' said juaiit though, a .small one, wa.« installed 
III 19U) by the Iniiienal Chemical Tndustiies, only to 
make iij) the gaj) of the imjiort frOm their parent 
factory in Englitud. Now, of course, they havfe 
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steps to enlarge this factory, so as to meet the 
demand of the coimtry^ by local manufacture aa 
far as possible. This I. C. I. plant is the second 
one ill Bengal, the first plant, also a .small one 
is the one that was sot U]i by Tilaghiir Paper 
Mills long before. The third plant is that lately insfallcil 
by the Hindusthan Devclopincni Corporation at Barrack- 
pore. The rated capat ily of the llindusthan Uevelopinent 
(loritor.ation is now only 2.1KW) tons per year So cnon 
after T.C.I. (India) has expanded their jdant at Rishra, 
there will he amide seope for selling up more Caustic 
Soda faeloiies in joeei the loeal demand. 


K;. V 



(.'unslic ]n)ls loi fnmsiiort. 

The Can.slie Sod.i* industry of India is on the whole 
towards expansion with the installation of tvvo twenty 
loiwdav planl- at Delhi by the Delln (.''lolh Mill, Cln;- 
niKal T)i\i--ion and at Alwaye, Tiaialieou-('oehin by 
Shehashayee Bros., for pure grade Caustic Soila to be 
usal in rayon mills 'J'he wilier had also the opportunity 
of seeing the caustic soda factories in Milhapur (of 
'I'al.a ( 'hi -inii-al'-) and a( Dehii-ou-.Sone m Biliiir of the 
Rohtas Industries. The Tatas have both electrolytic and 
caustici/ing plants for manufacture of caustic soda in 
Mithapur (.Saurastra), where they have also a big salt 
fae.ioiy and a big Soda Ash tdant. The following are 
the present producers of Caustic Soda in India ; 


Rated capariry in 
tons per year. 


Alkali Chemical Corporation 

2,(K)0 (now exiiandcd) 

Hindustliaii lleaiy Chemicals 

2,(M10 

Rohtas Industries 

2,-ir>o 

(jalico Mills, Ahmedabad 

2.275 

Delhi Colth Mills 

6,6(X) 

Mt Itur Chemical Coiiioration 
(Madras) 

3,7W) 

Tala Chemjeals Ltd. 

8.400 ( 6,000 by 

Travancote-Coehin Chemicals 

(•heinieal proce.ss) 
6,600 


.34,025 


' NH(»n, CauPtio Siida, one of th« strongegt alkalies, ftunds 
sttcuud only is tonnage rank to Soda Ath •• ta ioduetrltl alkali* 


Hie following paper mills have also Caustic Soda 
plants for their own use: 

Titaghur Paper Mills (West Bengal) 2,422 tons per year 
Sri Gopal Paper Mills (\mbala, Punjab) 475 „ „ ,» 

Deccan Paper Mills (Poona) 300 „ „ 

Sirpiir Paiier Mills ( H.i dei'iibiid) 292 „ ,, « 

Star Paper Mills (Shaharnniioie) 

The paper mills altogether proiluee about 4,000 tons 
which they require for iheii own use be'-idcs purchase 
from the market. The produce of the Rlmtas Imhistrica 
Is mostly eoiisiiiiied ill llieiv |iiip'r-boaul mills. 

The annual lequiiemeni of India exclusive of the 
use of the papci mills, jangis Innii (>0,(K)0 to 70 0tK) tons 
iiiid this 1-1 suie to lUi'iease wilh Ihe exiiaiision of ti'ft 
industries in soap, icxiiles and rayon, etc. The Planning 
Commission i-sliimited the country s demand of caustic- 
soda at 87,000 tons in 19.55 .5f> ami said that even after 
the expansion of Mu- i-Mstin;.; piliiul-- llu-ie w’tiiild bo a. 
gap of ;>U,()fl0 Ions Hill loolnig at I In- iiiiporl ligiiie® 
li(-lo\\, lilts estiiaale -■lionld be i-oii'ideied as \ cry 
niodonite: 

Sea-borne Trade Anonnt o] India -Import of 


Can'ith Soda 


Year 

In tons In 

value th 

oiisatid Rs, 

1947-48 

21,231 


11,184 

1948-49 

90,616 


76.172 

1949-50 

J2.9S9 


5,9-14 

1950-51 

22,000 



1951-52 

61,894 



Average—tl.T.')? i^.iv. 42,000 tons) 


So, as ] 

lia\e saiil heloie, lliere 

will he iiiueh .scope 

of liisl.-dliiig 

liioi e ( lei 11 i)l\ 1 le enn'l 

ji -1)1 In 

plants 111 

different part 

s of India wlu-ie t"'wer 

will he. 

obtainable. 

at eeonoinii 

prire--. Duiing 1015, 

tile Pam 

4 for the 

Ileav.V t’liemien i', f li)\ ei linieul 1)1 

liidi-i. 

ItlUllgllt if 

essellluil (li 

nt i-;in-lie ^odn iMnil 

lini imi 

sliuutil l)» 


sti'jiped lip call'.. On Hie ipie.-lioii ol eo;i'.|)(-(i(iou 
with <h(> iiiipoitid cap.-tii -o-da, il iiiai’ be known that 
tho'impoif IS icsincled being .subject to duty as well 
as the t-ssiu: of licimst-s. A-h-quati- taiiff pioleetion was 
and IS being still rendered to the r-ouiitry’.s growing 
indii-stiy in eauslic soda. 

Till 1947, the bulk of import was from I'K. but 
later on, Jargie proportions came from USA, Germany 
and other foreign countries’. In that year Bengal’s 
share was about 70 per cent. During the year tlw 
import beeame subject to monetary ceiling In 1948 
the import was allowed fiotn all souices hut sdlihequenlly 
it came to be restricted suhtecl lo (---senliality. The 
soft currency areas were given ineferene-e and the 
concessional rate of iiiiiiort duty was given only to U.K. 

As gnen 111 (lie Tniiff Hiniid’s n-porls (lie share.s 
of the mdtislnes for eaustu- 'nd.-i weii' ns follows: 

Per cent. 


Soap 

40 

Textiles and rayon 

2S 

Paper 

15 

Hydrogenated oil 

4 

MiKeUaneous 

16 
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.The item.. . ‘Miscellenoufl’. includes boiler com¬ 
pounds', cellulose film, ceramics, detergents, dyes, 
electroplating, explosives, lyes, water softening, cleans¬ 
ing and chemicals, etc. 

The main problem of the caustic soda industry is 
the high cost of domestic production due to two main 
lactors. (a) .Smnlincss m size of pliiuls, and (l>) 
Uigh co.sl of electricity. 


simple, about 2 tons of common salt is used per tem ol 

cau.stic soda produced, much of the salt is wasted in 
purification of the brine made out of it. The Tata 
Chemicals have their salt factory in the wry premises 
but the Meltur Oiemical Corporation has th«r salt 
factory at Adirampatnam, 270 miles from the Mettur' 
Dam, wheie their Chemical Works is located. So the 
Corpoiation lias to bear the cost of tran.sjnirt of salt 
from their fnclory by lailwtiy for 
."iich a disiamce. 

In mo,vt of the plants now work¬ 
ing in India, din|>liiagm cells of 
Minous tyjies, .such as, Clibbs. Allen 
Mooie, Vorce, .Nel.'on or Belitter 
.Siemcn.s, etc., me U'ed. The Dia- 
phiagin Cells jirodiice a dilute of 
caustic soilii containing 8 to 12 
per eent of ciuisiie .-oda and 14 to 15 
]ier cent of sill. The salt is sepa¬ 
rated on jii.spissutiou. By the use 
of mcreuiy cells caustic soda of 
purer grade i.s obtaini'd. This grade 
is used in rayon industry, 
Coinmcrcially caustic soda is 
marketed m the following grades: 
(a) 50 per cent caustic liquor 
(hi 7.5 per cent caustic liquor 



\ lew of the lleaw (■)lr!ii|i :il Se'-'lull, Mllliapur 


Most of IIk plants m India are 
even le.'S Ilian 11)^ ton,'day, .so lli<" 
iiiaigin ul pioJit Is \ (r\ low on the 
eosr of jii'ikIiicI Kwi, As regaids 
I'ower, all ot llietii, e.vcept two or 
thiei' ha\ ilej; aibaiu.ige ul h.vclio- 
ele> tiii'i; V, ha\ e ' ilhei to si 
or geiieiale pow'ia at eo't 
eroiioiiiu.il. It Is (-tiin.iiecl that, 

.'ilc'llt ;!2Stt K M II j’owi i I' iieei's- 
saiy to pioduce olii loli of caustic 
soda. 

The cheiiiieal puiec.s.s of cau.stic- 
isvng soda nsh to obtain caustic 
.soda IS also not le.ss costlv in the 
jiresent. slate of eireimistancc.a as 
i‘ would be depending upon woda 
.'i.sli which i.s not iiialiiufacliiied 
III anv jiuit of Kasteni India or 

Southern India. If it be jcodnci'd there at 
this piocess might i'io\e eeonoinical. 

The Tariff Board e{ I'Olfi rceomniending protection 
to the indigenous caustic soda rightly pointed out that 
.111 ,'leetiolytic iilaii! of less than 20 Ions per dav would 
not bo economic. In tJ.S.A. tlicre are more than 20 
plants with rated capacities ranging from 20 to 3.50 
toils per dav. The Travmicore-Coehin rheniual ('or- 
povation have set nii a plant at .Mwave to pvn<liice 20 
Ions jier day. A sunilar plant is also worked by the 
Delhi I'loth Mills Limited, 

la the electrolytic pitoceee which ii much niorti 


Sod.i Asli Bun K'niiery, Dh.arangadra 

(( ) Caustic Soda, solid and Id) Caustic .soda flakes 
Caintie Soda of .50 to 73 p'’i 'enl solution ls 
I.referahle to most users as it eliminates the cost of 
soliilification, packaging and rc-dissolviiig. For solid 
caustic soda. 73 per cent liipior i.s boiled in large east 
iron fusion pots, the melted caustie is pouted in steel 
drums and allowed to harden. Ilake.s arc produced in. 
f-eezing till' luellt'd cau'lie on a water-cooled rotary 
drum called ‘Flaker.’ 

One of the gaseous co-products of the electrolytic 
caustic soda, Hydrogen, which forms l/40th part by 
weight of cauustic rtjda output, being 8,750 eujt, per too 
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of the caustic, u used in hydrogenation of vegetable oil* 
like that ot giound nut cotton seed, etc About a 
thousand riihic ft of Hidiogcn is requiird to produce 
one ton ol IimIi t, iiitc 1 ^loundnut oil into Vinis- 
pj.ti 1 In otlil iin[ it ml um o( this ITxdiogcn gis 

Is )i sMi 1 ] of }|\ hodil II (I 1(1 iu(l wilding 

of m il T 

Soda Ash 

The pnnripdl emsumer of soda ash is the glass 
uuhis M I III in ill III mull liiu of giiss tin Inaiv' 
' ni I\ f 11 I li j ] II I I il T li, 1 ni]^ (,( till 
t' 1 I 1 II,- Il 1 I I 11 I II I 1 1 \\ V lung 

'* 1-1 II III I \ I in whil ill 1 I ndi nl 

On I III] il Ii 1 I mi i| I (] n mi ill of i li ish 

Js il lit ll'ilti) I (Il I ill in_ ( (in |(, iindLi 

dll) I ' II imi 11 n 

InduViHs 


Class 

40000 tons 

5ih( nti 

12 (DO „ 

IfAtllc 

7000 „ 

J’ipci 

5000 „ 

PkJ iioiiiil & otinis 

6000 , 

Foi Jaindry and miscillanioiis 

45 000 „ 


115000 


Year Tata Chemical* 
{in tons) 

Dharangadra Chemical* 
(la tons) 

tbtai 

1948 

17,913 

12360 

ao37S 

1049 

10480 

7510 

17,990 

3950 

26267 

J7323 

43,490 

1951 

28000 

16000 

4400C 

1052 

57 200 

16000 

53200 

1955 

41000 

20600 

64300 

It 

has been admitted that the light soda ash 

produced 


b\ the ihi M two com I Ills is as good as the imported 
vaneties of light ash The Magadi (Kenya Bntisn 
Guiana) natural ash and the heavy ash from the United 
Isin dnin lie tin iniinipiil inifioits but lilclv soda ash 
of all varieties have come from Italy USA, Germany 
France, Yugoslavia and other countries 

1 III 1 ( llowiiig Is a jntnrr of Ihi toifign impoits. 

Imiobt op Sc®a Ash 


1944-45 


78000 tons 

1915 46 


78,000 „ 

]«>46-47 


57600 „ 

IW 48 


68 500 „ 

1048 4 t 


165 560 „ 

1919 50 


12300 ,. 

1950-51 


29,800 „ 

1951-52 


83300 „ 

Averag annual 


. 71 474 tons 



'lit Inks Siui islia 


The Plannin„ t mini ^iiin sml ihit this would smounl 
to 1,55000 Inns b> 1055 % Thi two soli ish works in 

Indii tin i il ( 1 111 I Iiiniliil u Alithijiir ind 

the D1 iim_iilii ( 1 u i 1 nl it Dim mg di i 
hot! ill Sun I II liiM 1 imlimd i] i ilt of ibout 
(lOOOO trn 11 ii ii i id iiiliiil In tin list 5 iriis 
w u IS f illoivs 

. I h Ti l f il o n wly Q in-l r ipaiv Hravy 

tl 111 ( 1 In 1 1 I 19 in lie It I ll It the c intry is 

r fe I I 1 11 St « 1(1 plant I rot al ly of -0 t n 1 y 

HI Y after a Ihe southotii cztn^e wheie a fairly good 

q a] tv J salt is iia ufttelurod 


The s()(i I Is niuiufi tilled in 
Indii 1)\ (hf SoU IV iron s with ly 
known IS Aminoniii ^odl proifss 
and this ststini is now-a-days 
„isniilK lollowid in ill ad\ inctd 
iDuntiiis The (ommon salt, 
sodium (liloiuh uatts with limc- 
slom to A leld Soda \sh (Sodium 
(aibonii) ind lakiiim chlonde 
ChcmnallA the leactions look very 
simjile hut the control of the pro¬ 
cess i« terv difficult It requires 
highly scientific tiaming 

Sitmatcd biinc is fiis^ puiifiid 
ly treatment with lime ind pumped 
to oAcihead tanks from where it 
flows to ibsoiphon towers Ammo¬ 
nia gas IS then infused into the 
satuiilid bimc in those towers 
Aftir the biiuic has taken up the 
net! sitr imoiinl of furimonu it is 
settled and then pumped with compressed carbon dioxide 
gas from rotary caleiners The ammonia gas comhincj 
with the caibcm dioxide to form ammonium bicarbonate 
that again reacting with the bnne produces ammoniaiu 
chlonde and sodium bicarbonate The crude sodium 
bicarbonate (draw liquoi) is tapped from the bottom 
ml is tiltiuil up Ihiough rot iry duim-filters From the 
filters It IS calcined to soda ash The recovery of 
ammonia from the bquor as residue is done in sftiHa 
The country’s soda ash industry is practically a war 
time development when the scarcity of this chemical 
waa acutely felt. Extensive deporii* of the nttiml 





/orlhation o{ soda (sajimati) were expiaiiea aunag me 
war in Uttar Pradesh, Rajputana, Bcrar and Mysore. 
Chemically it was first manuiaotured by the Sakti Alkali 
Works in Dharangadra (Saurastra) in 1923. The 
faotciry worked only for eight years but resumed opera¬ 
tion, from 1940 under the name of Dharangadra Chemical 
Works Limited after a large-scale improvement was 
made on the existing Solvay plant. The potential out¬ 
put of the modified plant* is now 18,000 tons. (The 
first ammonia soda plant in the world was erected in 
Belgium by Solvay Brothers in 1861 that eventually dis¬ 
placed the Leldanc proce-ss). 

The Solvay plant of the Tata Chemiealst. MiUiapur, 
was set up in 1944 with a capacity of 50 tons per day, 
but it could not then operate regularly for 3 years duo 


able, in Isiastem India both coal and salt will be 
available from comparatively nearer sources whereas in 
Southern India salt and limestone may be available 
locally. The following are the materials necessary lor 
the manulaeture of soda ash: 

Material Unit Quantity oj material per 

ton of Ash 

Salt ton 1.50 to 2.03 

Ljmetone „ 1.20 to 2.00 

Coke .10 to .18 

Anitnonium Sulphate lb 16 to 60 

Sodium Sulphide , 10 to 12 





Bhotas Indus!lies, Dehii-on-Sono 


Slle^ eli.i.-e to C.ileu'l.’t and .Smdri, 
whole the feitih-fi jilnnls are 
woikmjr, would liav been suitable 
for soda a-h f.iifoiu'.', a- coke and 
lim».".tfnu' or ealenun slud^ie would 
he a\ajlalile and ,-.ill inmiit be 
available at an economic afier 

till' W'.-'l lienaal 'fa-eoa't was 
billy utili'f'd for salt rai--inf; In a 
reei'nt visit to .Sindii I have how¬ 
ever seen the con^truelum of a 
eenieiit factory by the A.C'.C., 
which will use the ealciiim carbo¬ 
nate sludue but with iliciea.sed 
oul|ml. of ihi feililiser factory there 
may not be any want oJ the calcium 
Eludsie loi a Soda Ash jdaut 
The A\ e.-^r IteriRal Ccovei'iinient 
have (liawr, iij) a 'clieiiie for Soda 
Ash at DiiiRapur piiolnic> lime.^tonG 
from Hiimitrapiir near Roiirkela 


to difficultie.s of getting sweet water and ncccssi;!/ 
equipment. The regular working commenced from 19^7 
with a recess in, 1949 on account of the accumulation of 
stock due to heavy imports. The Government of India 
since rendered protection to the indigenous soda ash 
and both the works g»t impetus to inerea.se their output. 

Soda ash was on open general license from 15ch 
T'Tovember 1948 to 22nd March 1949 w'hen the system 
was cancelled. The heavy imports from 1948 to 1949 
reflect the liberal import policy followed during 1948 
and lt)49 up to 22nd March This resulted in a sharp 
fall in prices and accumulation of stocks that compelled 
die two works close for a while. 

Considering the present production in the country 
which hardly meet our entire requirements, attempts 
should be made in starting soda worlw in Eastern an<l 
■Southemi India where salt, limestone and coal are avaii- 


but lli(' .--ite m.ay not be convenient 

fi jin all a?pects. 

According to the Government of Vest Bengal, 
Durgapur will have advantages for transjmrt facilities 
and scope for integration with the projiosed coke oven 
plant and a thermal power plant. As for the tran.«port 
facility it may be nientioneti that the Dingaimr canal 
of D.V.C. on the Calcutta side will be at a consider¬ 
able distance from the coalfields. I had been lo the 
barrage site and this wa.s pointed <iut by the local 
engineers. A.s regards iwwcr, a thermal station will be 
iK'Ci'ssury, a.s tlic powei of J4\.(’ prniects is already 
allotted to Chittaranian, Calcutta, etc., ete. The opinion, 
of the Government of India expert, deputed for the 
purpose, who has visited the site, is awaited 

Ill EiistiMM India, liowiMT, till' thud Siala .\-li plant 
of the enimti'v will soon bo mI ui' a' Dcliii bv the 
Rhotas Industries. It is understood that unlike in thejr 


Dharancadra Works they will follow the Zahn process 


• Since taken over by Saha and }aint, of Gcjmany, not requiring limestone but produci-'g 

f Since increaied to 13S tone, Animoulum Chloride which can be uscH as fertiliser. 



KSSHUB 4m»iI»U S£N—AN A»tt$T 

By KAJAL BASU, m.». 


BrAhmanandA Keshub Chandra Sen is a symbol of many 
things to us. A man of such infinite diversity as 
Keshub Chandra Sen appeals to a hundred people in a 
hundred different ways, 

• I do not know enough of philosophy or of high 
religious thought to speak on these mallets. But what 
has struck me about Keshub Chandra Sen is that he was 
an artist. He had tlic eyes of an artist, he liad the 
aoul of an artist, he had liic breadth and de|)th and 
passion o| an at list. And llie artist in him is eonstaiitly 
seeking to express itself in every foiiii in his hie, in 
his worlv 111 ins leliaiou Today, llieiel'ore. I will talk 
ol las uiti-.! tli.U e.visltd in lain and 1 will liy to 
.show lluit e\('ii Ills religion and Ills jtliilosniihy ol life 
wi fi ^hapid 1)> ihe ailist. wdliiii him. 

We h:i\e got loo iiineli ilPo the lialal of eoinjiait- 
jnenhiliznig and segiegalilig the \iaions ('xpie"ion,s 
of a man’s mind hut perliaps we appioaeh the wliole 
thing from the wrong angle. Man expresses luniself in 
many ways, but the motive jiower, that is ihe mind, js 
always the same, and the ultimate goal that man sets 
before him is always the same. As Clive Bell has .said 
m hts hook (in Art: 

“.\it a'nd Keligioti are two roads liy whieh men 
escape from eircurnstances to ecstasy. Between 
aesthetic and religious rapture there is always a 
family alliance. Ait and Religion are means to 
similar states of mind.” 

Let us sec now how the aiiist and the man of 
religion unite in Keshub Chandra Sen. We usually speak 
of the great religious revolution that he aci omidi'-hed, 
but seldom, pause to think of how he. a(complishcd it. 
What was this tremendous power within him that urged 
him along in his career and found such fiery expression 
in his life and religion ? U was not knowledge alone 
that led him on to hi.s voyage of discovciy Thcie have 
been learned men enough who have read more, ami 

learnt moie than Keshub Chandra ('ver did But mere 
knowledge is not enough. For these men failed and 

gave up their (juest after fruitless searchings where 
Keshub Chaiidia in a single moment reached the divine 
truth. True, he came from no ordinary family. But il 
was an age when great ideas were in a ferment, and if 
Keshub Chandra lived then, so also did many others. 
No, the answer lies not in his family heritage nor in 
hia age, but in the man himself. 

When, we read his IcTlures and sermons, one tiling 
becomes very apparent to us. He did not think and 

analyse, and then create his God. As soon as he 

assumed his attitude of woiship he felt (to use his own 
words), “J felt (iod liu'allie iido me Ilis Holy fSiniil.” 
The two things happened co-instanlaneously and could 
not be divided into different acts. To quote from him 
again, “Directly the soul assumes this po.sition of prayer 
towards heaven, the rays of the • Eternal Sun of 


Rigliteousness fall upon it and enlighten it.” To this 
single flash by which his whole soul became illuminised, 
he gave the name In^pinUion. “Prayer and inspiration,” 
he .'■a.vs, “are the two ends of the axis round whieh the 
sphere of man’s spiritual life revolves. They are only 
I wo .sides of the same fact.’’ 

Having made this insjiiration the basis oi his atti¬ 
tude to (iod, lie pioceeded to build up hw religious 
failli But befoie we follow him further, 1 think wo 
should pause and study tins ins|iJiulon and peihaps 
like him, thiougli imspiiation, we shall be able to 
approach and understand his religion better. And 
moi cover, b) studying his belief in in.^piralioii we may 
come to see how the artist and man of religion have 
iiuiled 111 liim. In-^imal ion, a'. Ik' s|>e:ik'. of it. 
brought something new into the religious life of Iiidia, 
But if wc go far enough back in the hisioiy of the- 
woild, we ."ee lleil I’l.ito also spe.dvs ol inspnalion, 
lliouati with lekuilce lo ait !](' •-.ly.', whal the jioct 
cleal(^ i~ nil net of iiispn at loll. The iiiomeiii of eon- 
eeiving and the moment of cuatiiig aie the .same. 

In the modern age Keshub Chandra is perhaps the 
first to speak of inspiration and lo realise its tremendous 
significance m religion. After him came an Italian 
pliilo'opher. {.‘roce Cl oca may have lieaid of him; 
wlietlier lie was inllneneid by him we do not know, but 
Cioce’.s theoiv i.s a dii'ict tran-pon-Mon of Kcduib's 
iii-iaralion from uligion to .ut. He .sav.s; 

“Art is exjiression. The mind of tlie arti.sl has 
inlililioii' and e\|ae... Il.e-e in llie Joim of image,". 
But the intuition comes anil the image is formed la 
the same nislaiit of time. There is no sin h tiling as 
an iiiievpie^si d ininilioii lor the iiiluition is Us 
expression.” 

Cioio" intuitioii, in iillier vvoiib. i-, tlie -ame Hung 
as Keshub Chandra's inspiration. For here is his 
definition of ui.'-piiai ion ■ 

“Jnspiiation is the thrilling and electrifying 
response that (hid gives lo oiir iirayers The raiise 
and the effect seem haidly dislinguishahle, and in 
the ri'i'iprocal aelion of the human and the Divin'; 
sjiirils iheie is a mysteiiou.s unity. The effect is 
iiiiineiliate, necessary and inevitable’’ 

If therefore, we lake Croee’s theory to be the basis 
of all att, we realise something about Keshub Chandra 
that perhaps we had not realiseil before- Ke.shub 
ChamJra was an arli.st, and as an at list he approached 
religion. And if we look back on the hisiory of humanity 
we sec that all great men of religion have, lieen artists. 
Christ was an ariist, Buddha was an artist, Mohammed 
was an artist. In the Vedic age wc see the astonishing 
spectacle of a whole race of artists. From this, then, 
working backwards, we can even say that a man must 
bo an artist, in this deepest sense of the word, before 
he can apprehend the infinite God, and that when ho 
coaees to be an artist he ceases to apprehend God in 
his infinity. 
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This, theit, is the secret of Kesbob Chandra’s 
religion. As an artist, he based all on inspiration. 

Through »t l>e fell the presence of an unseen spirit 
towards which ho approached with love and worship. 
And, dpsi)ite opposing theories that Divinity, to be 
realized at all, must be clothed in llesh, his faith in 
the truth of his own mspiiation remained unshaken. 
So he built up his religion. 

“We believe in the one Spirit, God, in life 
eternal, and in dutj-—three doctrines which are 
suinnied uri in one I'unduinpiUal doctrine—life m 
God. .Such is our faith.” 

This sculencc is taken fi'oni his 


This was written in 1876. In 1880 comes Jivan- 
veda. In the previou.s sermon he had .'■hown us how 
imspirnlion led liiin to the reah.^ation that God is 
beautiful. The next stage now comes wlien he sees 
God’s beauty imaged everywliere on eaitli, and 
reali.ses that lie is to be found, not iti the books of 
the Veda or the Vedanta, but in the book of life and 
nature. And he says: 

“This book teaches by illustrations not by 
words, and so touches the .soul sooner. And it is 
in the image of a sky, the figure of a housewife, 
the picture of a group of men ptaying, that we can 


lectuie on “(Jur Faith and Lx- 
peiienccs,” dclnerod in 1876 and 
the lecture on Inspiration from 
which the earlier passages have 
been taken was ddivcied in 1873. 
Tins peijod of three years is re- 
fened to as the liiahmaguopaiiuthad 
pciiod wticii he began to woik out 
Ins iii.'piiatiou in gioup-lite. And 
we can see also how, la the three 
yeais, his mind has dcveloiied, how 
It has [lasscd lioiii the liist siage 
of inspiiaiion to ihat of laiiii. We 
see a luilher de\ eloinnent of liis 
iiiciilal inocess in two other pa.s- 
sages. In ouc of hr^ seiiiiou.'', dated 
1876, he asks himself—what is the 
value of blmkti (devotion)—llie 
lUsiiuct of pia>eifuluess wliieti is 
the attitude ol miiid iliai. in-jiiia- 
tion bungs. And he say.s man can 
b? good in two ways. lie ran be 
good in a stem au-teie wav, and 
he can be .so iii a gentle, sweet 
way. This sweetness i.s bioughl 
into life and leligioii by devotion. 
The picture C-Xisti fioin befoie, but 
It IS lifeless, it IS colourless, it 
lat'Ls beauty. Devotion comes aud 
gives it life and colour, and makes 
It beauliful. But he gives an c\en 
liiglicr value to devotion, for he 
eays that devotion cannot enter 
the soul until the soul is purged 
of .=ins and has reached a stage 
biyond sm. Thus he defines the 
stages by which the mind attain-s 



to devotion; reverence makes ua 


Keshub Chandra Sen. 


■av. Thou existeth*; love makes us 


ay. Thou art goodt; and finally, devotion makes uts apprehend the true beauty aud the true majesty 
ny. Thou art beautiful.t , of God.” 

—- Thus we see, how in Keshub Chandra, art and 

• VJJ frn t tSITfe jniT religion become one, for inspiration which ia the 




source of all art is the source of his religion. But the 
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artist in him finds i‘X]>re.ssion not only in his religion, 

but in every asjn-ct of life. We st'e it m the very 

form of the Dnine Semce that he has left us. For 

where boiore it had been a dry mat ter for the intellect 

or inecliaiiical ehauLing of nhiuhas, he now brought 
mto it a .^WfL'tiU'.ss of a teiidi'r charm through winch lus 
instinct foi beauty continually e.xjiressed il.vilf. The 
atadham and sermon with his insiuration as their 
basts, bteaiao <'.harged with a new sw^eeines.s which 
had b"eu ab.^enl in the more learned diocussious of 
other speakf'is Above all, tluoiigh the tirlan ho 
brought back into the .senue the old devotional 
intensity of oiir jiast- -lor he realised that music often 
takes tile soul m a .swiller llight to God than woids 

ever can. Hut the eve, no le.^s than the ear, niU't be 

attuned to the haiiiioiiy of the soul and -^o, though he 
ojiposL'tl idolaliy, he widied to retain many of the 
eeronioiiies of old and inve.-^t them with a new signi¬ 
ficance. lie was alway.-, moved bv the beautiful mali 
cireiiioiiy and iiilioduced it into lus own religion 
giving to its liglils tlie new name of the live ethical 

laniii' of life. And lus in.'luicl foi' lieauly and piirilv 

overflowed it,-.elf in lies’ lo\e of flowers. At the least 
excuse he would ii.-e llowi’rs for dicoration. They 
beeiiw’d lo hitii to bring nu air of fie.shnesa and purity 
into the loom and he has hand'd the tradition down 
lo us as well. 

Simplieity wa.s the e-.seiicr of Ills house and home 
but with him it wa.s the beanlv ol siiiipheily and he 
realised in it llie highest espres.sion of the Giiental 
spirit of reijuiicmlion whicli he has so ]ieif('ctlv <les- 
cribed as mv'irl'.iana^h lie gracefully combined jilain 
living with auslenty. What was the secut of tins 
grace? lie writes ui a letter to an lOnglish lady: 

“Thi.s. liowev'T. I will iiol ronceal lioiii you — 
I lo\ e aiul wish to .cneoui.ej,' a-(a'tiri--ru. Hut i iV 
nscelici.'iii 1 - not wlial i- oidiu.nils' aei'eiilrd a- 
such, . . Itnergv, plulaiilliropy, nadiiaiion, 

woik, sell-^aci ilicC, inlellectiial cutliire, donie-lic 
and .'■'leial lov’—all tlu’-c ate united in uiy 
asceticism.'’ 

As a teaclu r he alwavs ii-'ed Ills ailislic .-ense to 
impart his ideas. His i oiiseiousuess of beauty was 
evei pr-'.seni in lus U'C of i.rnguage and it made him 
one of the greale.wt onilors and writers’ of the age 
He was also awaie of the ile''p iiii'iin m'e tlial, eiiviiun- 
niont has on Ha iniud ot man and so i slablislu'd tlu 
Yogci-kuhr, Sinlhdii-katiaii, Tuixihnn and .so on. Tlie 
very wedding ceiemotiy and Ilia various vows in his 
Nai'a-Stiiiihi/o leval the aib^t eternally sfiaving lo 
expres.s hniisi lf He eo' i- ind of the idea of a flag 
for lus Jiew religion and in the (lag In- sviiibolisf'd the 
great iduils llial he s ; befoie him and befoio lho.se 
who bi'lieved with hun. 

In his iiwii t’lmiacfer we find a notile harmony of 
those qualities tliat uial'e m.an gn’at. .•\nd with 
unerring iii'ljnct lu "luk! always draw out the nobler 
qualities of those who came in corii-act with him, 


Beauty in its every form appealed to him, but 
above all as she revealed herself in the manifesta¬ 
tions of Nature. This is how he i-xpresses his love 
of Nature as he stands high on Hie Himalayas one 
day and looks around him: 

“The scenery on all sides i.s sublime. Hills 
upon lulls, mounlains upon iiiounlaius, above the 
highest, a higher still, all aspiring to kiss the 
lieavi’ii.s .above. 'What can be grander? Trees tall 
and majestic, and \iinous species, cover the heights 
and deiiths, and here and there floweis of rare 
beauty jieep out to enhance the beauty of the 
wildly lomantic scene All is still as death, except 
where the jocund hird.s chirp and sing or the 
bolcnui rush of a distant waterfall is heard. Such 
a place is indeed lu'.iven upon ('arth.’’ 

But Nature was nioic to linn tliaii mere environ¬ 
ment. She not only eieated for him the alino.'.jihere 
111 whieli to jiiav but al.'O made liiin feel in her the 
'ery spiiit ot God. Here is another pas,•-age; 

“To be with d'hee is lo be wiih Nature. When 
'I’liou. O dear God, sjieake.st to tlic inmost, heait 
in the teiidet language of inliiuii' merey, lulls and 
mountains, nvr.-' and oceans. ,^un, moon and 
slais, jilanls and (loveis, .ill discourse .sweetly of 
thy majesty and beauty.’’ 

Kesluib Gliandia Inm.sell was deejily conscious of 
the huge l.iniily to wliii'h he belong'd, and we con- 
slantly gel gliinp.“es of lus leelilig of kiUsliiii with 
the painter, ihe poet ai'd the luU'ician. Knowing 
iliat on th' uHim.'iie level leligion and poetrv and 
liamling and nuisw unite he i- coiislaiitly diawing 
allil-'iolis fro'n olic or anolliei of llu -e spiiilual cou.sins 
of lus. 

lie ir lalkiiig of .Mclaiiaiii-m He say--, “Let there 
be no iiioie si elailanniu.’' and then goe.s on lo aigue 
that the great in lal of the tune is uiiiiy in all reli¬ 
gion-. By unity he doi s iiu an uniforiiiily .\11 reli¬ 
gions arc. to I'laiti their own disliiiclivc character 
but lluM'e itiU'l be harmony between them, Wliat he 
asks foi, IS not aniiiliilalioii but unificafioii. Then he 
wi.-hes to elaiify the idea—to himself and to olhera 
and in tmciivi'ly he falls- hack iijion the conception 
of harnionv in nursic to illustrate lus point. It is a 
uiagnidccnt jiassage: 

“Let all sects lelain their distinctive peculiar¬ 
ities and yet let thi'in unite in fraternal alliance. 
The unity 1 contend for is the unity of music. For, 
in music though there are hundreds of diverse 
t-haiies producing various sounds, yet there is 
.sweet, liannnnv among llu'm. There arc many 
voices, yet theip is unity in their swelling chorus. 
Tlieie IS c'lticoi dance in the midst of apparent dis¬ 
cordance. Each in.stnimeiit ha.s its own individual¬ 
ity, its own specific chniacler; each voice retains 
its peculiar tone and is dctcimined not to yield, 
yet, out of the union of many voices and diverse 
instruments comes forth sweet and delicious 
music.” 

In another passage he shows us his profound 
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insight into the soul of a painter. He is speaking of 
God and calls him the master painter who has painted 
all Creation. But. he know-s that before a paintt.-r eati 
put anything on the canvas, hi.s mind must be 
elevated by great and noble thoughts. The painting 
only gives form and colour to the conception. Then 
he looks at nature all around him and says: 

“If such bo the form and colour of God’s 
painting.s how gri'at mu.-'t His mind be. When man 
wishes to jiaint he slrive.s hard, and after nmeh 
straining reaches a slate of mind in which llioiigtit 
find.s oNjiie.s.sion in form. Hut God has only to lift 
up the brush and wave Upon wave of thought 
flows into his mind .so that all lhat he painl.s 
becomes the jieifectiou of art. Wliat beaillv tlien; 

IS in every little flower, wliat .splendour in the 
moon, how’ e.\(iuisile the ray of sun that falls on 
the ccomi-waves. And if this Heaulv be the ex- 

-; 0 : 


pression of His mind, then how infinitely beautiful 
He Himself must be.” 

And so, Ke.shnb Chandra reaches once again the 
conelu.“ior. that his mliiitiie experience of God had 
already led him to For inspiration had brought 
dei'olion—devotion lhat makes us say, God, Thou art 
beautiful. 

We just cannot get away from the artist m 
Keshiib Chandra—he keejj.s coming back, no matter 
from whiil asjiect we look at his religion. And indeed, 
why should we .seek to gel aw.ay from linn. Rather, 
it I'Cc'-liub fttiiiTidra ajijuoacli.’d religion as an artist— 
h't iis do so also. Tills was Ihe New Di'-ja-nsation he 
brouglil. to his fellow-eounii\men and if we have not 
s'onieiimes bfan able lo live u[j to hi.s ideals, it is 
because iieihaiis W(’ have not alwavs remembered to 
look on life and on Ciod as he did—with Ihe eyes, 
wjlli iIk' miiul, and with the soul of an artist. 


IN THE DEI’THS OF THE HEART OF BIHAR 


By SURhlMi RAMABHAl 


Arii.\RY4 ViN’OBA Biiavv; enter'd Bihar on his Bhnodan 
Vagua in'ssioii on Hlh Sepiembii, I9.'i2. Dming Ihe.se 
l.wo years uud three mouths he has b( eii e'a^i'lessly 
on Ins fei'l except vv la n li< wa^. il! lor -onie time at 
Chandil, (.l)'e)\mg his loiitiUe with alniosi a .sun- 
like regularity. He lias tliiw dueclly loulaet il alioiit 
3,l;()0 villagi'.s ot Bihar and moie than half a irnre ol 
Biliar iieasaiitaiv have leied to his mes'agf from hi“ 
own lips I’eiliajis no other fiuban in this inilleiiiiuim 
has .served Bihar iii this la-tiion and conviyed the call 
of till' age to ihe jn-oiilo with so much steadfa-.l (h'VO- 
tion and self-sought, iieiiiiiue Yinoba has eiillid this 
lour of his a. IViod-Vcitni (luxury jouvneyt But only 
Ihe Allure will revial wliat a iremeiidoii.s .sacrilico it 
was. Till' eoming genci.'itlon.s may wonder how in 
this age of scn-nce and s'peed Viuoba ‘kept coniiiany 
with Ihe com|ianionle.'s among the poorest, the lowest 
among the lowest’ Throiigli lus i/ntin. Vinoba lias 
touched Ihe veiy depths of the heart of Bihar. No 
statistic.s can illustrate (he nnsu-ure of the same. In 
fact, its full .signifieance wii) be realised several yi-ars, 
rather dot ados after. But an idea of it can be had 
from the many eventful hapiicnings that came to 
[ias.s in Ihi.s tour .specially during the last six months 
'I'hey will sliow, as nothing els-e ean, in how' subtle 
and silent a manner has Vinoba's melodious sym¬ 
phony moved (he chords of the heart of Bihar’s loving 
and intelligent populace. For want of space, I would 
tiavc to confine myself to about half a dozen eases 
'o which I mystlf was a witness. 


AugU'l la.st. Vinoba was touring the flood- 
ui\"i:i'd parts of thf- .'samasln’ur .-ubdivwion of 
U:o!)hat’''! (ii-tucl. We waih-d iliiougli w.aler mostly 
on lo'/t, |■(ki)lg a bo.it only when it wa^ ru'ire than 
I he-.p '■|'i](. (liKids tins ye.ir .'■ur]iassed all tlioie 
III living ineuioiy. Yt t tin jveojile faced theni with 
,oii ;ige anil toitiiude Gun moinitig we were going by 
bo.'t to a viilaae called Tlitlnuri. f)u our wav lay a 
■•mall villagi' A rich /iinunil it of that yihue expressed 
I'w de--iir' 111 (lifer .-ome hmd ni Bh.oodin. We learnt 
llial he was known lo lx viiv Iviiiunica) and had 
leeenllv evieled out .-•everal ]K>or families. He wanted 
II) pr sent his d'ln polrn (gift deed! in Vinoba’s own 
liands But as vve had no progiammo to hair on our 
way, the landh'rd took hi.s own boat, lushed up sne- 
ce.ssfully lo c.itcli us. Leaping from his boat into ours, 
he .submitted his (hiu jKiIra to \'moba who (o'd him: 
"I gather that (he local poo])le have some giicvances 
■igaiii'l you In that casf' how can I acciiit your 
ddti-iKilId'!" Dcnviiig '.he s.mie the Ziimitidai replied, 
“No, huzoor! This- i.s all wrong. Yon can very well 
einniire.” 

“Now I am going to my camp, II is impossible 
to make any enquiiy here eu route. You please conic 
to tin- camp. Youi dnn-patrn can I'e accepted only 
after due investigations.’ 

We n'ached Hathauri at about ten. No sooner 
did Vinoba come out ol the boat than the said 
zanindar in.sisled en the nccejilancc M Ins dart-palra. 
Placing his hand on his shoulder, Vinoba observed, 
“I have already tnid you that certain enquiries have 
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fo be innile in your case. Without that I am not in 
a pofjlion to take m your dan-jHxtra." 

“1 am Willing to jiut up the whole case before 

you.” 

“I would like to hear the other side too. So both 
the pailies may come to me at half past six in the 
evening.’’ 

The other party wa-i also informed to the same 
effect. 1 hiouL;l>out the day I Ircquently found the 
zaimnd.n liuml going up and down witli a heavy 
lieait iiiul an.NK'u^ face,. I leque.sted him to have 
patnnie and that he need not get so excited in the 
matter. .4t long last the sun .‘■■ot and clock struck 
6-o0 TM Both the parlies came to Vinoba. At the 
\ery oui'ct he dedaied, “Tins is no ooiirt of law in 
which one side cc.miilain^ agaiii.e) the other or falls 
foul of it. This IS a meeting of lo\e in which both 
sides rnii't confess their ill doings or faults.” 

“The obieclion again,-t me,’ said the zamindar, 
“is etiliK'lv baseless.” 

“What i.s tills?’ in'cruplwl Vinoba. “There is no 
use talking like that. I Inue just told you that you 
have come here not to blame l>ut to coufess,’’ 

But br.'h il.c sides persisted in mutual miul- 
slingmg. \'!'i(iba expic'.ssed Ins helple.s'snes.s to do 
anyth.iig .M la'l the tone of the meeting cli.ingc'd 
and bolli .sides related what they had done. Vinoba 
gave them a patient hearing. .\s' something could be 
said for both the s]()e,s, he asked them to apiioint one 
man as Ptnidm who would make on-the-spot iiiqiiiiies 
at the .actual .site to carij' out investigations m full 
and whose nidgiment should be binding on both 

The zamindar suggested a name and the other 
party agrted to it. 'J’he gent Ionian concerned was al'O 
pi'osent there. Vinoba turned to him and said, “Now 
when both the parties are willing to have yon a.s their 
Pauchn. 1 have no oljieclion. You have to go into 
this case tlioroughiv. Your decision would be accept¬ 
able to both. In case voii come to the conclu.sion th.it 
this iatidloic! ftnnd has done no injustice, his dan- 
palra would hr accepted. Meanwhile you liaic to 
keep it snfelv with you." 

Our friend handed over his dan-patra to the new 
Pancha. And hea\ed a sigh of relief. It appeared as if 
tons of load had been lifted off his head. 

»•» 

Second week of Seiitcmber. A village in the 
Sitamariii subdn ision of Mir/affarpnr distiict. With 
some hfsitalioii a woikcr placed befoie Vr.ioba a 
(lan-patrn of a acres . The donor owmed some 100 
acre.s. ITc asked I'moba his opinion on that dan- 
jialm. 't’liiobii ‘canned it. He then paused for a while. 
Next he a'k'd for a pen. And on the back of the 
dan-pa!rn. he wrote; 

“'J his f/’cj/i fulls far short of the land in posses¬ 
sion of the owner. It is, therefore, refused. 
—VlXOBA." 


Vinoba handed over the'dan-pairo to the worker. 
Quietly, he took it away and sent it back to the 
donor. A new .sensation was caused in our camp: 
Baba (that is wbat we call Vinoba: ’Baba’ in Marathi 
means fathei) has begun rotuinmg dan-palms today. 

Next day, two cultivators own.ng 15 acres each, 
donated one and a quarter acies. They personally 
came to our camp wuh their dan-pabas. In keeping 
with Vinoba’s lastiudious, both the dan-palms were 
regretfully icfu.;ed. The woikcr told them, “You have 
a fiounslnng business. God’s blc&siugs are with you. 
From you we expect somcihing substantial. So wo 
cannot accept anything .short of one-sixili.” And he 
returned them their dan-patras. They took it to heart 
and expressed a d^siie to see Vinoba personally. The 
apjmintment was fixed for 2 pm. 

Ju.sl at 2 i*.M, both the brothers came to Vinoba. 
“Baba, we had,” began the younger, “odcrcd some 
humble gift. But we very riiuch regret that it was 
not accepted It has deeply iiumed us.” 

“It has pained me no k>,s. But 1 tell you that if 
[ aece[)t your offei of love, pe'oiile will call you a 
cheat or thief. They will say that joii (healed Baba 
iiy ofTeiiUg one and a qiiaitir acies out of your 15. I 
don’t want \’ou to be ill-talk(d about. i am \eiy 
paiticulai about upholding eveia bodv's divnity, H is 
belter that they .should not talk of > oil ratl.fr than 
that they should talk ill of you. I would a-k you to 
|iori(]('r over the implical loiis eaiefully and then come 
with an oiler befitting your ])nsilion.” 

Silence reigned in the noon. Botli the brotliera 
and the woiki-r .‘at moijoiil"s,-. Ba caking I ho silence, 
Vmoba remarked. “First let me know why did you 
biothrrs separate?” 

They i)lusli('d. One of them murmured, "Differ¬ 
ences eroi)jH,d U]i in the household.” 

“I know thi.s is frequently laqipening these days. 
But if you were one at heart, you could jiiTsiiade 
your wivc.s too, AVliat is the ruse of bieakiug families 
like this?” 

Their faces turned pale in angui.sh. They were on 
the point of shedding tears. There was a sadness in 
the air of the room. 

Piercing it, Vinoba said to Ihe older brother, 
“How many arc there in your family?” 

“Three—my wife, my son aged 16 and myself.” 

“Tlien I become the fouith. Accordingly I must 
get tlic fourth sliare. Would you bo willing to have 
me a.s jmur brother in your 1 ome?” 

One friend bowcai low, “Wlio can dare refuse you? 
But moh holds us fast. So please ac.'cpt now what 
we have offered. More shall follow .atcr.” 

“I niri only demanding my right. If you do not 
gi-ant me .admission in your noine how can I write it?” 

So saying, Vinoba turned to the other brother, 
“And how are you?” 

“Alone.” 
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"Thea you and I become two brothers. I must, 
therefore, get half of your share.” 

Pointing (owards the elder brother, the younger 
murmured, “I would only follow my brother." 

“Very well. I do want both of you to become 
one. Then you give me onr.-sixth of the thiily acres 
With yon." 

Both of them were dutiib-siruck. Not one spoke. 
“I have," said Vmofca, “only made a just demand. 
Now you may do what you like.” 

“I have," said the elder, “offeied one and a quar¬ 
ter acres. Have a quarter more." 

Vmoba sniilcd, “It teems it is a vegetable mar¬ 
ket.” All had a hearty laugh. 

“What Is this Kdvii (1{) and ilcrh (IJ)? Complete 
the one-sixtli and olitam the l)le.',''mgs of Jaitala- 
Janardan." So spoke the woiker. 

“Alright, take iwo i;cre.s,'' leiihcd the elder. He 
put the dan-paim befoie Vmoba and see ued to 
get up. 

Itetuiiud it buck to him, Vinoha remaiked “You 
ai>i)eal to be a .succcs.-fii! bii'iucs'.muu. But 1 legaid 
It as a Sdlsuiifi (tiuthlul cuiiipaiiy) and 1 don’t want, 
to do anvlhing below your dignpy.” 

bih'nce in tlu; loom. Tlie woikcr aiipealed to 
them, “It IS now u (luc-tion of only halt an acie 
more. Tlavi- coui.igc and come foiward ’’ But they' 
lefused to budae. Their iiiact"--, howi-ver, were over- 
tiik-'n hv il(c]i uiclanclioly. They weie plunged in 
piofotMul .'-.adnes'-. Vinoha too '-at siraight with liis 
eves cio.'-'d .Minutes pa-.-ed like hou:.'. Soitie tunc 
after the old one ejaculated, “Biha! you aic not 
lu'ccjitinp our gift. Witli what a face can We go '.vi, k 
to oiir home'!'” And with i..nful eye-, lie imitloicd, 
“I beg of you to accejit these two acie^ and sate my 
jirestigo.” 

Vinolia .sal motionle.s.s m his samndhi. “When 
you aie so miserable,'' saitl the woiker “imag.iie the 
fate of tlios-e whom Misery has ])eipelually marked 
for her own.” 

Again, a calmnes.s in Ihc room. Then wc heard 
the elder hi other shiiok. Pearls were tnckling down 
his eye.i. Wip.ng them with a corner of his napkin, 
he faltered, “Bhagwan! Pray accept niy ouc-sixlh 
siharo.” 

Vmoba opened his eyes anq said, “May God give 
you strength and m!|iire you to work for the poor," 

Thus both of I hem filled m the duu-patra of two 
and a half aeics each and took Vmoba’s leave. 

• ••• ••• 

A month later. Vmoba was touring the flood- 
aflected iiart of the Madluihani .sub-division of Dar- 
bnanga di'-tricl. A friend with 40 acres of land effered 
.SIX acres. Half an hour before the prayer time, he 
Baw Vinoha and bowed low, “I have gone through 
your Gda P'ovnehnn That has moved mo very much. 
Today 1 have donated about oue-sixth of my share.” 


Vinoba, in acknowledgement, said, Jai, Jai, (May 
you live long!) 

The prayer was held at 3-30 pm. Then followed 
Vinoba’s discoiir.se. In the course of his lenuirks, he 
obsoivcd that Dharma stood on four pillars. One of 
them, fmth, was quite strong m our country. Other 
three were prem (love), lyag (saciifice) and s’tram 
(pliy'sical woik). But they were very weak. Whence 
we regaided irichgion as religion and misery stalked 
tl'.e country, de.spito the (act that both the Ciea’cr 
and Ills creation arc very beautiful. He advised 
them to recogni-o true religion and live it. 

After Vinoba readied hi.s room, the same friend 
(who saw him in the afternoon) followed. With 
folded hands, he submitted “I want some time if you 
could .sjiare it.” 

“Come on, pleinse,” replied Vmoba. “You saw 
me in the noon.” 

“Ye?, Baba, I did. Your ptaycr addioss has 
irniiired me to offer more land. Ws- arc four in my 
family. You become the fil-h. And I aj-cept your 
right Hero are two acres more to comiiletc eight.’* 

With all reverence ho jiresciitcd the dan-palra to 
Vmoba. Acceiiliug it with a .smile, X'inoba remarked, 
“I am sine you now become a wo'ker of mine. The 
faith vvl'icli has moved vou to offer this gift would 
enable you to obtain gifts fiom others mdved ” The 
new convfit bent low with liuiiiilily, touched Vmoba’s 
f( ct and took leave. 

Second week of October last. Saharsa district. 
We were at a small village in the Kosi area. Of 
about 2,t)()() acres of land in tlia' village, about three- 
fourths belongi'd to two families, the rest with' others. 
Donations amounting i(i 0(1 acre.s were offered on 
Ivelialf of the two rich houses. In keeping with 
\’inoba’s beliest, that vva.s relun'iecl. In the evening 
after the jitavcr, four young men fuin those two 
fainihe.s aiiproadied Vmoba. While one, of them was 
a graduate, another was a Vakil, flip thud was a 
leading Congie.ss woiker and the fourth liad Pinja- 
Soeiali-( leanings. They gave a vntten memoran- 
diiin (?) to \’inobii regretting the insult (?) shown 
to their v.llag? by retuining their gifts. Some Bhoo- 
dan vvorkois were also piescnt. 

Vinoba began, “.-\t the ouVel I must tell yot' that 
my woik is not to di.scredit any or,e but to raise 
everybody’.s jirestige. I do not wml to run down 
anybody's lioiiour or reputation. I am interested only 
in revoking love and cementing lu-arts ” 

“We too want the sani",'’ the ^^'lkll jnil :n. “But 
I am constramrd to add that our dav-pnlra was 
refu-ed. I know cases where tffcr.s si'.orl of onc-sixlh 
have been accepted.” 

“Vakil Sahtb, it is no court c^f law where y«u 
must argue agam-t llio adversai-y, 'J his is a company 
of the faithful who give vent to their true feelings. 
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who are anxious to wash off all stains on their heart. 
I can quote numberless instances when people have 
(rffered far more than one-sixth as also of those who 
have forsaken all. Why should yo»i initiate only low- 
pulling cases?” 

“My only submi.ssion i.s that our offer m.ay please 
be accepted. More shall follow later.” 

“1 would urge upon you to giasp my point. I 
want you to take me m your house as a member on 
behalf of the Darii/ni Nara/jan. If you are five 
brothers, I should be coUMdeied as the sixth and 
given th(' sliare, if Ihiei' then the iourdi, if seven then 
the eighth, and if you aie alone; then I must get the 
half. I do not count cliildren for they gi'U/Ce evei'y 
house. Mine is a religious demanU.” 

The Vakil grew .silent and seemed to be thinking 
Bomelhing but the graduate ejaeulated, ‘’llabal We 
can’t meet, our own needs. Bi‘.''id'‘s, there is the ever 
sharp sword of thi- Government hanging overhead.” 

Supiiorling him, the Vakil added, “They arc going 
to fix ceilings. Who would then offer land in gift?” 

“1 know it. very well,” answered Vinoba, “And 
I also know tliat all your talents are eniphned in 
the task of sabotaging the projiosed h'gislatioii. When 
I was m Telaiiganii, the Governnienl, there was think¬ 
ing of land eiiaetments. It went on thinking. Me.an- 
while the latidloids transferred theii lands in the 
names of then various relatives. At long last the Act 
has now come allowing .some 100 or 125 aeres. JSow 
this is as good as not done. In your Biliiir too, .loint 
faniilie.s are bc'Uig dismlegraled. Within two years, 
or b.v the lime they pass any Act, all lands would go 
lo the family-iiiembers. And that Act would be 
rendered futile.” 

“Do you mt'an to sa.y that this legislation is in 
vain?” 

“You know it far nioie than m.vsi'lf,’’ said Vinoba 
W’ith a laugh He conunued, “I am afraid you did 
not aiifircciale the .secret of my demand. I want to 
abolish the \eiy ownership of land. To claim land 
ownership i.s here.sy. B i.s against tlie will of God. 1 
go from village to \ illagi' to .spread this message. As 
6ir, water, sky and light cannot be owned by any- 
tody, so also land. Land would go only fo the tiller, 
even as a book goes onlv lo the reader. 'I'rui' that 
Borne of yon will not bo able lo woik on the field 
yourself. But, I give you time. Not much but four 
or five years. During (his period, you must prepare 
your children so that they may labour m the com¬ 
pany of the cliildren of the ]nndlc.ss. But would you 
please tell the reason of keeping any land when you 
can support yourself by legal practice?” 

The Vakil tried to evade the issue, “People have 
Jiot yet quite undjr.stood.” 

And llie Congressman joined him, “Even if we 
agree to part with land, the elders of the house do 


not. They have earned it by the sweat of their brow. 
How can they give it up now?” 

“I would not go into the question how land haa 
been acquired by you people. I need not rake up 
into the past. It w'ould neither help you 'nor me. But I 
would like to know your duty as a Congressman. Your 
Stale Congre.ss pa.ssed a resolution for 32 lakhs of 
acres and also repeated it in a subsequent meeting. 
Do you feel that you must fulfil] that resolution?” 

“There are (wer so many rc.^-olutions,” interrupted 
the Socialist young man. 

‘T sell” spoke Vinoba in astonishment. “But it 
wore you of tlic Pr.aja-Sociali.st Party who told me 
Dial I had laken iii> your work. Dor.s it mean that 
you have abandoru'd it, after my faking it up? You 
are a very strange lot. Your leader, Jayaprakasb 
Naravan appi'iilcd for it. But you are such queer 
followers as forsake llieir own leader after giving him 
a imsli!” The wliole a.sscmbly con\ulsed with laughter. 

“Baba, this is not .sur]irising at all.” confessed 
the graduate, flic youngest. ‘Tor.your demand strikes 
first at one’s own self.” 

“You are nglit.” exclaimed Vinoba. “Had it not 
been reiiuiied to offer one’s own ,share, both the 
Congnssincn and the Praja-Socialisls would have 
accepted the lesolidions of (heir parties. This is the 
diffi'i'cnce between mv woik and that of others.” 

The Vakil seemed to be in a hurry to wind up the 
<’asc, ‘‘.•Mnglil! You agiee to our present offer. We 
.shall coiuplele one-sixfh quota, shorlly.” 

“When you .are willing to offer one-sixth, the 
('arlior (he betler. Who knows when I would be able 
(o come to your villaiic .again or see you?” 

“For that matter, tlieie is so much land lying 
idle. And we do no' even know liow much it is.” 

“Why don’t you give me all that? It is wa.ste for 
you but I can make use of it. M.v demand is: give 
me all the uncultivablp land with you and out of the 
cultivable land I waml my rightful shave as a brother.” 

“Baba, what, enn you do with that uncultivable 
land?” asked (he Congre.ssmaii. “It is of no use—it 
IS either river or .sand or barren.” 

“Please give me first. All is grist that, comes to 
my null. I will .show you what I can do with it.” 

“We won’t bo able to keej) it, with u.s under the 
Tiroposed enactment.” 

“And j'el you do not part with it!” 

In a .slew voice, the Vakil murmured, “Its com¬ 
pensation ...” 

Vinoba h'caid it and uttered loudly, “Here you 
arcl It is now that you have opened your heart. Your 
eye is on the compensation-money. This is what 
makes you stick on to that. I would rather ask you 
to donate me all compensation that you may get. 
Many have done like that.” 

“They must have been rich men.” out in the 
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Congressman. “Wc are not so well off. Nor the 
elders will permit us.” 

“Well, I won’t say that. But I am sure that 
offering your uncultivablc land you lose little.” 

Silenoe followed. The four talked for a while in 
whispers. Then one of them in a feeble voice said, 
“Baba, wc fovir are willing to offer one-sixth of our 
share. ” 

Vinoba laughed and inquired, “What is your 
ganit or measure? Is it that of the Patna Univeisily 
or that of Bihar?” Tliis amazed everybody; What 
does it mean? One of tliem said, “May wc know the 
two measures?” 

“Sometime ago 1 met a pleader with a diploma 
with the Patna University,” .“^ai,! Vinoba. He ufleved 
me one acie of land with the rcmaiks- ‘It is more than 
one-sixth’ I a.sked him to clarify. He explained. ‘We 
have one hundred acres in our family. We are four 
brothers and our father is alive. So wc get twenty 
acre.s out of (his 100. Now I have three .snn.s. They 
three and myself make four. Con.-eiiucntly my own 
share is divided into four. And only five acrc.s fall 
to my lot. Obviou.slv, one acre is more than one- 
.sixth of, the same!' This is the Patna ganh.” 

All burst int.o peals of laughter. Vinoba conti¬ 
nued, “So one-, ixth of 100 acres is one acre. So 
kindly let me know which ganit jou follow” 

The young graduate w.as \ Pry inquisitive, “B.iba, 
tell u,s also the gnnli of the Bihar Urnversilv.” 

The (‘ongrevsinan .silenced him, “What inoie do 
3 'ou want to hi'ar from Baba? fjive him what you 
want to give.” 

“We four offtr,” .said the Vakil, “oUc-sixUi of the 
land due to u.s and our children. All of u.s will donate 
separately,” 

Humo'ously, Vinoba staled, “I wanted at least 
one-sixth of the whole family. But you have followed 
the Bihar Unn ersity ganit. Now', what, about my 
share of the laud with other member.s of the two 
familie.s?” 

“For that our fathers and uncle.s would meet,” 
replied the Congre.ssman. “All members of the fami¬ 
lies would sit and then decide what to do. Presently 
we have dispensed with one-sixth of our individual 
shares.” 

“As you please,” remarked Vinoba, “I hope that 
you will prevail upon your elders and successfully 
persuade them to part with at least one-sixth of the 
family holdings. But what you give me now is, I am 
sure, all cultivable land.” 

This stirrcxl the Socialist: “Now that wo have 
accepted you as a brother, w’e give you as your right. 
And when one gets a right, he must share botli good 
and bad stuff.” 

Vinoba nodded in assent and said, “So I become 
your family member now. But I plead for j.istice. 
Won’t you like your brother to stand on his feet, like 
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you? Naturally he must be made to share, besides 
laud, all other things too. I am your weakest, and 
youngest brother. Whence I have an extraordinary 
claim.” . 

They all blushed at these words. The Congr(;8s- 
man seemed to be struck agha.st. He grinned: ‘‘Baba, 
you are continuously attaching more and inoic.” 

“Is there anything unfair in what I a.<k? Would 
you daie make merry, while your own brother be in 
a wretched condition? At any rate, I would expect 
you to get broken all fallen land 3 'ou give me." 

All the four conceded this demand. 

More than an hour had pas.‘cd. It wa.s past eight 
Vinoba turned to the work'is who wanted to consult 
him on some poinf.s And the four brothers took his 
leave. 

• •• ••• ••• 

November, fir.st week Piirnea district, Kishan- 
ganj town, A MU'lim noble .--aw Vinoba in tlip morn¬ 
ing. He had aliead\’ donated av'ies of land. He 

ga\e further 1,5'JO acre.s to Vinoba that da 3 '. “You 
have,’’ .said Vinoba, “offi'ied all the Gh(r Mazrua 
Khas land (unculiivated) with you. Now a.s my 
light, I demand one-sixth of 3 ’our Khud Ra.^ht land 
(under cultiiation).” 

“I agree to your claim,” .spoke he I'^ry politely, 
“But 111 our Mii.sbm familii'.s, a woman has also her 
right. And we are five brother.s and two .«ister.s.” 

“Thru ] become the caghth in your family,” put 
m Vinoba, and I want onc-sixth.” 

“Very gladlv .so.” .And he signed the dan-patm 
accoidingh'. Later he ob-erved, “This mission of 
yours is m ki'cpiiig with Islam which enjoins such 
gifts as duty Your demand is a rightcou.s one. God 
Willing, the country would fulfill your demand.” 

A week later. A villagi' in the Kafihar sub¬ 
division of Purnca district. Wc were on our morning 
trek from the Navaliganj Pokharia village to Kalyan- 
gaon. Gn our way, the local pcojile welcomed Vinoba 
with an original song; 

iSifa Sita Ram Roloi 
E’adhe Radhf Shyam Bolo' 

Eab Koi Bhoomtdan Dedo' 

Sab Koi Sampaitulan D^’do! 

(Let us recall the name of God. Let everyone j 
us offer Bhoodan and Sanipattirlaii) 

This gladened Vinoba’s heart. Beaching the halt 
he observed that we human beings were called upon 
to do only' two things; recalling God’s name and 
offering gifts. He advised them to sing this bhajan^ 
regularly. As one eats day after dhy, so also one 
must offer Dan. A few days after the said bhajan 
w'as sung in this (form; 
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SUa SUa Ram Bolo! 

Sabkoi Blioomidan Dedo! 

Radhe Radkc Shyam Bolo! 

. Sabkoi SampalUdan Dedo! 

Associating Sita wilh Bhoodan and Radha with 
Sampattidan is very significanl. The workers liave 
now adopted this bhajan. I don’t think that liymns to 
God and Dan arc sung in this manner anywheic else 
in the country. Tliat it was begun by the lay peasan¬ 
try in a village in Bihar indicates to what depth the 
movement lias penetrated into the heart of the people. 

••• ••• 

Last week of November. Santhal Parganas dis¬ 
trict. Wc were at a village in the Adiva.^i area. The 
prayer was held usual at 3 p.m. It was followed by 
Vinoba’d address in which he pointed out that his 
object was to abolish private ownership of land and 
transfer it all to the village. They must rcgaid the 
whole village as their own home and live like a 
family. Everybody .should work according to his or 
her capacity and get according to his or her need, 
just as in a family. 

After Vinoba had left the dais, an old, tall San- 
thali upj'i’oached a worker selling some Bhoodan 
literatui’e near the dai.s. The Santliali told him that 
he wanted lo offer 1.^ acres of land out of Lhe ten 
acres he had in the hilly region. The worker began 
to fill in the dan-palra. When the time came for 
signing it, the Santhali told him, "I h.ive twelve acres 
more m the plains. May 1 offer two acres out of that 
too?” 

“Why not? Rather you must.” 

"Then fill in the dan-patra for that too. I would 
sign both of them .‘-imullaneously.” 

The worker did as desired. The Santhali gave his 


thumb impression on both the dan-patros. And he 
walked back happily to his bouse. 

••• ••• 

Two days later. Wc were at a village Boria. 
Vinoba was returnuig lo his camp after the evening 
prayer. On the way, several Santhali people greeted 
him. And one of them said: “Baba Zamin lo! Zamiu 
lol Ham Zamin Dciigel (Baba, take land! take land! 
We shall give it.)” 

Vinoba folded his hand and stepped on. Then 
another Santhali stalwart came to him and spoke 
warmly, “Zamin lo> Zamin lo! Babul Zamiu lo! 
(Take landl Take land! Baba, take land!)” 

Vinoba then stayed for a while and stated, 
“Give! Gn'e! I have come to lake! Distribute all 
land! Finish this crllecting business. Distribute and 
share as m a family.” 

And he a-sked a worker to meet all these friends 
and fill in the dan-patra of their offerings. 

The above events siicak for themselves. When 
Vinoba entered Bihar, his woids were. ‘1 want land. 
Give me land.’ On the eve of his dejiarture, Bihar’s 
sky echoes and ro-cchoes with the word, “Take land! 
Take landl” What more is rcquiied? Now it is for 
lhe workers to contact the masses from iiouse to 
hou.se and execute the task. Not workers, but I 
would prefer, Yagna-doers’ Once the Yagna-doers 
take to their feet, land owncrsliip in India would 
become a thing of the unhappy p.ist. All land would 
belong lo the village, while lhe ‘field-mgs’ to the 
licasant (khet Qaon ka, klicii kisan ki). And if this 
can haiipcn peacefully and smoothly, evciy other 
problem cun bo likewise solved by Jan-Shakti 
(people’s power) m this country m keeping with our 
geniu.s. Doublles.s, (hat would lead us to true Swaraj, 
to Gram-Raj and to Ram-Raj. 
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HISTORY, ITS IT'Rl’USl': AND METHOD: By 
G. J. Retiit i, I‘ia}( .stior oj Dutch IDslary oud In. tiLu- 
tluiiti in Uie llnivciKily of London Georye Alien arid 
Unwin Ltd., London. JV.iU. l'i>. '272. Fnu lf> nhdhnys. 

Tins is oiu- of the iiifisl ihorough and iniporlant 
works on histoiical methodology that, have' appeared 
111 ic'-ent years. The author who has a nunitxT of 
hi.storical woiks to his ciedit <'ombines astonishing 
erudition with a laie faculty of close analysis and 
critical appiaisenieiit of tlu' vu'ws of otlua scholars, 
wliile his capacity for lucid exposiium holds the 
reader in a lirni grip from beginning to end. In Ins 
forewoid wliile iiglillv criticising ihe altitiuh' of 'he 
scientists' and the exlieme Mar.\i'-ts towauls history, he 
justifies his own tn'atnu'iit fioni the point of \iew of 
a iiractisiiig hi'toii.ai. Jliiiisc'lf an acknowledged 
disciple ol well-known piagmatic iihilo'Oiiheis like 
William Janies and John Dewey, his originality hes 
in his application ol their method to Ihe pioblems of 
hisloiv. He diiidi's In-, wolk into Ihiee p.iils bearing 
the titles, ]]'lieil (,s lIi\loiii. Thr Dt lection oj Li'i nl'i. 
and 'Tclliiii/ Ihe Sloii/. which between I luinseh (',s 
co\('r the comjilele loiiis.' ol a. hi'toiiali's ciatl ilom 
the iiiiImI (pn's: |ov knowledge ol the jiast exjierieiices 
of sodctie.s thioiigli the coller'tion of material down 
to Ihe lecoid of those experiences m wilting. The 
author’s deliiiil ions of a large number of technical 
It'iins in the course ol his nairative aie always 
apposite, while his criticisms of well-known doctrine.s 
like those of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Marxist wiilers as well as the interjiretalions in Toyn¬ 
bee’s Slndj/ oj lli^lory. aie mfoiniing and iiistrucliie. 
Altogether thi,s is a highly .stimulating and .suggestive 
work which should sei '-e as an excellent guidi' for all 
worshipjiers at the shriue of Ihe Muse of History. 

U. N. (Ihosiixl 

MEWAR AND THE MUCHAL EMPERORS, 
(1526—1707): By Dr. G. N. Shamm, M.A.. Ph.D. 
Published by .Shivnbil Agarwnl and Co., Hospital 
Road. Agra. l.OSf. Pp. 248 \-x. Price Aks. 12-8. 

There is liardly any e))is,ode more fa.scinating and 
attractive in Indian lu.sloiy than the annaks of the 
Ruling House of Mewar. Founded by Bappa Rawal 
the line piaxlueed such a succe.ssiou of noble warriors 
that the saga of their fight for freedom and sacrifices 
undergone outshine the romantic tales of the ^colti.sh 
and Dutch war of independence. Both the 5?cotch 
and the Dutch sustained a light against enemies with 
whom they were united by tie,s of race and culture. 
On the other hand, wide divergences in r.digious 
beliefs and social practiee.s .separated the Sisodia from 
his Muslim adversary and gave an unexampled 
bitterness and intensity of passion to the struggle. 


The Mewar Ranas' contert wilJi the Turkish 
Sultans and thf' I’adi'-hah.s of Delhi ha\e, theieforo, 
an ejnc element and lla\om. It I-: no! loo much to 
say that the Ranas like Kumbha (14X1—1468), Sanga, 
{li)68?-lo28}, I’iala|) 11572-1.597). and Raj Smgh 
' 16.’2-1698), fought with the -dogged ob'liiiacy of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the recklo's couiage of the Tartar 
and the clinalrous di'iiosjtion of the knight-orranl3 
of iiicdiexal Eurojic. 

The book under i e\ lew is an attenijit at re- 
constriu tmg iho lustoiv of M'war on the basis of 
the ])imiai.\- .souices The author has broiighi to light 
niaiiv raw niateiuils which had hiih'.ito been un¬ 
known .-V imi'S ol SaiLskiit ejugiaiih^ and Sansknt 
work.', such as the Ainar Snr, Anun Blni.dinn, .lagnt 
Singh Kdi'gn. Anun Singh hnvt/it o'e . Kht gals and 
Viin.-^eihfdiK. .such as the Gninth Vaidedinh, \'niineihfdi 
Riiiifijini, Si.nid Vfue-iihidi, and a new Persian 
chionicl(. KhnUmt-i-Shfih Jiduin Koninh by Zahid 
Khan which is :m abiidgid lei'ion of Sh.ah Jahan’s 
na.gn, as gnim bv (i.i>!Wiui and Abdul Hamid L.'ihori. 

The chief merit of the volumi' i' tha' it reinlorccs 
Ihe mam huts oi Mewar hisioiv iiievum-lv compiled 
by (J. H. Ojin tunl supjilemeii's um knowledge on 
niaiiv iioinis. 

Relta'eiice m.iv also b(' m.ad.' lo the cha|)ter on 
the “Kconoiiiic ami Ciiltuial” hi-toiv that fuim,s the 
epiloaiu- lo this \olume; to tlie ten ma]>', two plans 
of b.a'llt', ruitminiis illustrtiiions. such as tlu' armoury 
of Mtiharaiia Piat.i]i, .Saildle, ( hh.itii aiid Ch.abutra 
l|ia\ilion) ol Chetak that ate incoii)oiated here. 

The Ixailv Is ;i I lies],s tipprox i'd loi Ihe degree of 
Ihe Doctor of PhilosO)ihy, but the ledtousness of 
cxiiression and dull natialioti ledttcc tnterest m the 
woik for which I would recoinmeiid the taittiiig down 
of Ihe thesis to half il.s size. 

N. B Roy 

MAN IN ?,IT)DH1SM AND CHRISTIANITY- 
Bg Biv. Dr. biijtin dc Kniscr, Ph.D. Pithh-dird by 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing HousC, ,■) liiis.iell Street, 
Cplcutta-tb. Pp. 14:>. Price Tli. 

The authoi is a Protestant f'hrislian Mt"ionarv 
in Ceylon ami the hook under r'’view i- his thesis 
sutmiiitist to the Uiiivemity of J^'diiihiirah in partial 
fulfilment of the rtapiiremcnt.s Ita the flegioi' of 
Doelor of Pliilo.sophv. .\s tlie Idle .sugsrest.s it makes 
a eomfiaralive slndv of the coiici'plion ol Man as 
held by Hmayaiia Buddhism and Protrst.anl Chris¬ 
tianity. It is diviikal in nine smail chaptris, besides 
eight fliort a])jH'ndices on ]ierliiieut to|'ics. 

The comiiarison is erilical tiiid ])ointeil and docu- 
ineided with coiuous quotations fiom establishe,d 
autlioiitics. The learmxl author had tfTsiudy patiently 
very many standard works on Buddhism and Hindu- 





IM THE MO&ERK RfiVlW‘P£»'Mitt2«SP; 


ism in order to write this book. Passing references 
are made to Hinduism, aud its differences with 
Christianity are clearly pointed ou^. Sangha, Arhat, 
Enlightenment, Anatta and other conceptions of 
Buddhism are resi»eftively compared with the Church. 
New Man in Chri.st. Redemption. Original Sin and 
other corresponding conceptions of Christianity. It 
is regrettable that the companion is intended firstly, 
to bring out the sad conlra'-t between the two faiths 
and finally to pinie the Mipeviontv of Christian doc¬ 
trines over the ){iiddh.i.-t and Hindu ones. 

In the fifth cliaiiler entitled “The Buddha and the 
C'liTisI” the orthodox author wiongly obserxes- “The 
word ‘a va till awliicli i-. Iht' Hiiidii ecpin alen! of the 
Chii.-'tian word ‘iiicainal ion,’ liteiallv imnins an apici- 
rifion. Rama and Kri-lma an* m'e/i7is of Cod, the.v 
are appaiilions. They do net lieeome ‘He-h’ aii<l dwell 
with men ” In the oimiion of the dogmatic mission¬ 
ary, therefore, an (irnirira is a^ipantion! means 

to say that Christ is the only im-arnation whereas 
Rama, Krishna and Buddha are not! Is it anything 
other than tomfoolery on the part of a bigetcd 
Christian. 

In page 73 deaths of Riiddh.'i and Christ arc 
cited to .show the essimtial contrast between the two 
world-ri'ligions. In this eonrieetion the fanatic author 
remarks; “The Buddha (‘annot help anv man at 
death. In eonira.sl. the death of the Christ on the 
Cross has universal meaning.” So in the author’s 
view-point in order to be great every avainra like 
Christ must be crucified! If crucifixion means 
atonement for the sins of humanity then Buddha 
certainly underwent erucifixion of a different tyjie 
which the bigottal missionarv fails to understand and 
appreciate. 

In page 24, the author opines; “The main differ¬ 
ence in the eonceptions of Reality in the two faiths 
is clearly indicate<l bv the Maiiiianiondo iismting in 
the Campo .Santo in Pisa and the Buddhist idea of 

the wliei'l of life or the Bhaba-ehakra.While 

the Buddiiist artist paints the wlu'el in the hands of 
Yama. the Cluistian jiirtures it in the hands of Cod 
The final word for the Buddhist is Yama, the Cod of 
Death; for the Christian it is the living Cod.’’ 

The book is blackened by similar vilific.ations on 
almost everv page. The Hindus as well as t.ho Bud¬ 
dhists will he benefited by reading this propagandist 
work and knowing how their religions art' being 
misimderstooil and misinterpreted by Christian 
missionaries at home and abroad. 

Rw'AMI .lAGAmsW'ARANAKaA 

MY PARENTS By Kailasnnth Katju. Pnbliifhcd 
bp the llvu’cnity of Calcutta. Price Rc. 1. 

Dr. Kat,in is well-known as an able minister, 
jurist and politician. This brief account of his 
parents—Rnmpyari Rohagrani Kat,iu and Pandit 
Tribhiiwannath Katju--is interesting not merely as a 
part of his f.nmily history, but also as affording a 
glimpse into Nineteenth Century India. The account 
of his mother as given here is transl.atcd from Hindi, 
that of his father was originally written in English. 

D. N. M 00 KER.TEA 

THE CHANCING MAP OF INDIA; Ru G. S. 
Ualavpo. H. Venkatoramiah and Finns, Vidyanidhi 
Book Depot, Mysore. Pp. 70 Price Rs, S-S. 

This is an important publication when the States 
'Reorganisation Ccmmia.sion appointed bv the Govern¬ 
ment of India i.s examining the problem in all its 
aspects and touring all over the country to assess 


public opinion on the subject. The author has dealt 
with this vast and complicated subject from different 
angles in six chapters, viz.. The Evolution of Political 
Map of India; British Opinion on the Reorganisation 
of States; Indian Agitation for Linguistic Provinces 
-Pre-Independent Period; Post-Independent Period; 
Linguistic States in Theory and Practice; and National 
Unity and Reorganisation of States. The Congress 
b<.'fore the attainment of Independence promised 
Linguistic piovinccs for the country. But now the 
leadiTS are afraid to <’hangc the provincial boundaries 
as thi.s m.ay set in motion separatii-t tendencies and 
may lead to narrow “Stale patnotisni” detrimental to 
All-Iudia uiiily The author by dealing wdh the object 
liisioiically ill different ])eiiods—Hindu, Muslim and 
Biili.'-h, has shown that there i.s nothing lo be afraid 
of from mapping out India linguistically. On tlie 
other hand, sm'li a .step will reduce the number of 
Slates aud Iheieby roduei' eo^t of administration and 
help development of legiorial languages and .spread of 
education and efficiency of the people and above all, 
sali.''fv the aspiration.s of the people. India’s unity is 
in her dui'rsity and to try to .riiajie thi' entiio sub- 
contiiK'nt 111(0 one pattern will not, only be impropi i 
but dargi'rous for hei fiiliiro development, ami pi' 
gross. Hindi as an all-lndia language will bettc. 
develo]) under .such linguistic Stales on wilhng co¬ 
operation. The author al.so supports the adju.stment 
of boundaiies of .Slatc.s of W'est, Bengal, Orissa and 
other States in Noilh, India To him the problem of 
lingui.stie proMiices is particularly a problem of the 
South—Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam. Kanarese, Marathi 
and fjuiarati piieaking people. We have pleasure in re¬ 
commending tiii-s book to all who are interested in 
subiect. 

PR.VCTICE AND PHILOSOPHY OF CO- 
OPER.VTION; By V. Veernsingham. Manipay Hindu 
Cidlcqc, Manipay (Ccylun). Pp. 155. Price not 
mentioned. 

It is a study of co-operative philosophy and 
movetR’^t with Special reference to Ceylon. The 
writer himself a co-operator and an educationist of 
reiiiile has done a service to his countrymen by bring¬ 
ing out in bold relief not only the material benefits but 
also siiiritiial gams of co-operation. The conditions are 
not much different in Ceylon from that of India and 
the progress had its way more or less through govern# 
mental backing or initiative which the author rightly 
deplores. Co-operation is a people’s movement and 
it is the people who will work it up for themselves. 
Government can help it but cannot create co-opera¬ 
tion. Co-operation presupposes many human qualities 
in its organisers and initiative among workers for a 
great cause irrespective of immediate benefits to 
them. The author depicts co-operation as a religion 
w'hich people of all lands and faiths must honour. 
He behoves in world co-operation and world salvation 
througli co-operation. Capitalism, Socialism and 
Communism, each has its merits and defects but co¬ 
operation brings within itself a happy compromise to 
suit all countries, all people and all times. It is a 
panacea for war, ignorance, uoverty. unemployment, 
immorality and social evils of all kinds. Suchi is the 
nuthor’.s estimate of co-operation. Indeed with such a 
faith in co-operation, ho is in a position to write with 
conviction on the subject. 

The book contains twenty-one chapters dealing 
with various aspects of co-operative moveinentB and 
activities. Law, State, Politic.* ^onomics, 





Education, Party system, Bureaucracy, Co-operative 
government, all have been drawn in the discussion 
by the learned author. The book has been written in 
a pleasant style and subjects presented display the 
author’s unshakable faith in co-operation. The author 
is very much against State interference in the matter 
of co-operation although he welcomes help (co¬ 
operation) from all quarters. The book deserves to 
be widely circulated among co-operators. 

A. B. Dutta 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

LTANISHADS (Vol. I, 1950 and Vol II, 1053); 
By S. M. Bhaumik, M.A.. LL.B., B.C.S. (Kitd.). 
Prabartak Publishers, 61, Bowbazar CakuHa- 

12. P/). 228 and 480. Price Ks. /f-S and Rs. (>. 

We welcome the puhlicaliuu of the (wo handy 
voliime.s contuining the complete t(xt (m D( va- 
iiagan) and truii-^lation in simple Eiigli.-li of all the 
puitcipal I paui'luul,-', eleven m miintx i. iic lading the 
(kihiindaiiya and the linh(uliii(niy(d:a laLcii uji lu the 
bigger .-ccoiid voliiiiK'. Mo-t of ihe ."laiidaid liooks m 
I'.ngli.'h on the Upani>liad> arc now oiu of market 
and the jncseni woik i^; likely to (onunend itsdf 
specially to conmuni Engli'h-knowiiig readci> who arc 
It well-read in San.-kiit. Tlie author with a laie 
jevoUon took up the study oi th>‘ rpani-'iad?. as tlic 
gicates: solace ol his lih' in old age and as an in¬ 
estimable boon.The book is. tlicKdore, free fiuin 
polemic and scholaily outlook. On the other hand, 
lie apiiroaidics the scri])tuics iroiii the comiiion man’s 
vienvpoints. some of which lu* ha- pcrtintntly dis¬ 
cussed in the two forewords. He has, moreoier. added 
mtere.sting explanalory notes throughoui We only 
Wish the author had ariaiiged to eoncct the printing 
mistakes, from which the book is not unlortunaiclv 
free. 

D . C. B H.An \( H MIYYA 

SANSKRIT 

CHIKITSA TILAKAM OF SRINIVA.'^A; Edi/cd 
with Ini rod net 1071 by iSri S. Vcnknln.snbianianya Sns- 
tri. I'aulyanisoiada, Sahilya and Aynnnda Snoni'ini, 
Professor, Venkataxnnan Ayurvedic. CedUqc. Myla- 
pore. Madr(i.s Gorernni!e7ii Oriental Berics Xo. ('VIII. 
Gorcnimrnl Oriental .Mannsciipt.s Libraiy, Moilras. 
Price lie. 9-4. 

South India ha.s a rich store of old maiuiscripls 
of woiks in different. Indian languages and on vaiious 
subjects. A number of institutions have been engaged 
for a long time in publishing critical editions of 
valuable important works found among them. But it 
has been possible so far to bring to light in this 
manner a very small and insignificant portion of our 
great heritage. It is therefore very much encouraging 
to find that the Government of Madras has taken 
Upon itself the task of making the unpublislied 
manuscripts accessible to the world of scholars in 
decent printed forms. It has introduced a senes of 
publications entitled Madras Government Oriental 
Series in which have appeared editions of old works 
in Sanskrit and provincial languages like Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. A 'nun b'r of 
Sanskrit works published in the Series have been 
noticed in these pages (April, 1051, March, 1952, and 
January, 1053). The volume under review, Ko. 108 
in the series, contains a little-known Sanskrit work 
on medicine which looks like ‘a revised edition of the 
Ajsrtangahridaya brought up-to-date with additions.' Wo 


have here only the Sutrasthana section in forty eha®- 
ters—all that is available of' a big work consisting of 
five parts with 130 chapters. The edition is baaed on 
a damaged palm-leaf manuscript preserved in the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras, 
which also possesses, it is recorded, a ‘ivstored copy’ 
purchased from the Sarasiati Bhandagnram. The 
learned editor claims to have corrected the mistakes 
in the manuscript with the help of well-known works 
on Ayurveda. Certain matters which appear to be 
irrelevant have been relegated (o the footnotes together 
with the corrupt readings of the manuscript and an 
entire section dealing with mineral preparations has 
been suspected to he later interpolation and printed 
as an apjiendix. We commend the work to the notice 
of .-tudi'iits inloiesli'd in Aviirvoda for critical and 
compn'lieii.'-u e .-hidy initialed lyv the learned editor in 
hi- Iiiirodiiction in English aiul UpodyhaLci in Sans¬ 
krit. 

Chixtau \r vn Ohakhavartt 

BENGALI 

(1) JAJABAR, (2.) MATIR MADHURI, (3) 
MADHUKARI: By Sndhn Gnplu. M. C. Sarkar 
and bolls Lid., l.\ Colhyr bquau' Calridta. Card- 
bonnl bound. Pp. 60, 58 and (JO Price (1) and {2} 
Re 1-12 and (.U li.'i. 2. 

Tlic author of these tliiec books of poems is a 
romantic poet wlio loves to play with imagination 
and is enamoured with the charm of melody and 
verse. The mu.-e of poetry ha.s cajitivatcd his heart, 
his want.- are few, but the heitiiiy, grandeur and 
sublimity of nature has filled his heait with love and 
bliss. He wants tvi kceji away from the hustle-bustle, 
hurry-scurry and the cold, calculating ways of the 
woild. and .seeks a iieaceliil haven where everything 
is full of amity and uni-oii. b.it he likes to -enjo.y the 
roan'flg nunbJe of the -'Oa and tlie liiry of tlie tempest, 
safely nestled lu the w.um bo-om of mother Earth. 
His veis(' 1 - simplo anti ihylhmical m coiilrnst with 
the iiiincate maze.- iind p I'plixitie- of thought and 
verse of the modem poet-. The potmis entitled ‘Rater 
.''wapa.i ' 'Prill. iva-Siiinii ’ ‘Kabdai Prali, ‘Ghoom- 
Rhaiigani Gan.’ ‘Dustu Riikhal,’ ‘Mahakaler Prati,’ 
■PidalJik t.’ ami ‘.’-w.ipatie.’ me cliarmiiig and expres-- 
sive Th.. leadei will find liis iioeiiis dtdiglitful, 

B. K. Seal 

BENCALI-IIINDI 

RASnTRABH,\S[lA-yiIIKSH.\K: By Sudhir 

Chandra Majnindar Sole dktributor: Chuckcrvcrtty, 
Challerjcc and Co , College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 118, 
Price Rc 1-8. 

The averagt' Bengali has no clear idea about the 
relation oetwoen Hindi and Urdu. Mr. Majumdar is 
an adi'j). in bo:h the language- and i.-. moreover, 
an enthusiast in linguistic researches. Hi- ket'u philo¬ 
logical insight has ludped him not only to afford to 
Ihe Bengali readers an eas.v access to the State- 
language Hindi, blit also to e.xphiin wdhin the 
lirnitetl space of the book the relation bt'twt'cn the 
two language's. The exerei'^e.s will bo of gi'cat help 
to Ihe renders, Tlie fact that the book has been 
ajijireciated bv oiuinoni scliolais goes to show the 
mej'it of the book. We wi.-h it a wide circulation. 
Frequent misprints have marred the value of the^ 
book, but the author has given .aaiBrance that they 
will be corrected in the next edition. 

JOOESH C. BaUAL 
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HINDI 

SIEDAR VALLABBHAI PATEL _ (Part D: By 
Narahari Parekh. Tr/anslated jrom Gujarati by Rarna- 
narayana Chaudhuri. Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Ukja^traicd. Pp. 54i. Price Rs. 6. 

Though posterity alone can sit truly in judgment 
on the worth and work of an individual in the light of 
the “one-increasing purpose” of the author of the 
pniverse, yet it cannot bo denied that Sirdar Patel 
would be reckoned as one of the tallest stalwarls in 
India’s fight for freedom and a. sagacious “integrator 
of that fieedom. As Midi, his life is bound to be a 
contmiial soiiici' of iii')iiiation to all those who prefer 
justice to iti|iisfu'e, fiei'doin to slavery, strength to 
Viieakness', M'lvjce of the peo]>le to “s('lf-h('lii " For, as 
we read the pri-senl account, of liis Ide, wlii'h ends with 
1029 we watch the slei>-by-.ile]i erohitioii of a palriot- 
CKiu-lieio, wlios(' forehead i' stamped with the marks 
of a. crusiuhr with tlie eiv on his lijis, “J ivill tuner ic'st 
while my loiiiitry laiigui.shes daily in soul-con odjiig 
slavery " Many an illusion m the public mind about 
the .Sirdar being “a steel-frame,” !.s if the human heart 
did not beat under it at all, or a politician of the 
market-place, and .so on, tvill be dispelled after reading 
the book under review. Indeed, if (_hindhi,ii was a 
maker of hc'ioos. the Sird.ir was a maker of patriots. 

STRI-PURUcilTA-MARYADA: By Kishorlal Mas/i- 
riiwaln. Translntcil from Gajmnti hy Hotnenhwar Purn- 
hit. Navajivan Prakat^han Mando\ Ahmedabad. Pp. 
IRR. Price Rs. 2. 

Man-woman relation.shi]i is one of the basic human 
relationships. Accordingly, like life it, too grows and 
IS not soinelhing static. It is subtle, lunveyer. and only 
a seiisilue .and keenly erilical pi'nson like the author 
icoiild “lav down” its logic as well as its “logical” (as 
against senlimeiital or rii.stnmary) limits which will 
eusiin* “ch anhness” m our social life and aUo social 
solidarity of the right, type in our time.s. Theiefore, he 
has discussed the \ anous asjiects of tins lelationship-- 
piiNSion, celibacy, marriage, .social contact,, indnidual 
behaviour. et.c.,—with his characteri.stic courage and 
candour, nay. conviction. The reader will be saved 
from many an unsuspected pitfall and predicament, 
indeed, if he would care to act on the suggestion.^ and 
advice contained in the book. It should, therefore, be 
in every educated f,';mily’s private libraiy. Shri Ma.shru- 
wala’s is a mind that sees, dares and does the right 
thing, come what ma}'^—which is a rarity in these 
days. 

ASIIOKA VAX; By Gokvl Chandra Shannn. 
Hindi Piakaihiin Mandtr. Allahabad. Pp.JTb Price 
Rc. 1-8. 

CANDfIT r.MTRAV; By Gokvl Chandra Bharma. 
Hindi Prakashan Mandir. .Mlahahad. Pp. 112. Price 
Re. 1. 

Both the books, each of which has Iwelve c.antos, 
deal with Ihenu'S, which shall mer remain dear to the 
heart of every Indian, specially c\iry sliident of 
Hindi literature. The fir.sl “sings” of Sita’> daik days, 
when she wa« a captivi' of Bavana in Ihe then (’.eylon, 
whil(> the second “sings” of the life and arhiiwement.s 
of (jlandlii,ti, wdio modelled hi.s life after that of Rama. 
Tlie poet ha.s, indeed, .sung of hi.s illustrion.s .subj(»cts 
in the manner of the inin.strcl.s of old, so spell- 
winding is his stjH*!!. 


GUJARATI 

BHOJ ANE KALIDAS: By Lah^hminarnyan 
Mojilal Pavdyn. Piddu^hcd by N. M. Tripathi and 
Co., Bombay-2. 1980. Thick card-board. Illustrated 
jacket. Pp. ^98. Price i?R. 4- 

This book contains a collection of 104 stories, 
narrating discus’sions botv’cen King Bhoj and Ivavi 
Kalidas. Whether apoeryphnl or mythical, they are 
most, interesting, describing as they do the liter.ary 
duels and cor.lests taking place m llic court of 1_hat 
wmll-known prmcelv jiatron of leariiiug in ancient 
India. This is the liftli ediiion of a work written by 
the late Mr. Ainbalal B. Jaiii. a noted Cmiarati writer. 
"^I'lie present editor Shri I’andva has made rxten.sive 
changes iii the light of liis furthi'r study of the subject 
and pi()diic('d a work whicli fully siislains the rejuita- 
tkm of the original writer. 

SHODHAMAN (In Si'.arch); By Dr. B. J. .lhavrri, 
M.A.. Ph D Pnhlishid by N. M. Thaklar and Co.. 
Bomhay-2. 19.10 I hick card-board. lUnxtralcd cover. 
Pp. 111. Price Rc. 1. 

Dr. Jhai’cri obtained his Ph.D. degree by writing 
a thesis on the late .Sir Raiuanbliai Xilkanth’.s many- 
sided litcr.aiv work. One of the outstanding features of 
an all-round valuable literary work of Sir Ramanbhai 
W'as humour. He was oim of Ihe few (liijarati writers 
of humorous works. His incomplete stoiv—the work 
under notice—ha.s been completed by Dr. Jhaveri, and 
he has been able to .^iislam the .spirit of the original 
and the whole work is so mgciiiously do\-e-detailed 
Hint it IS ditlicuH to liiul out wheie Sir Ramanbhai 
ends and Dr. .rinneii begins. Vo eati’h Ihe humour of 
Hie hero's \am(y (empLiues.s) and self-imporlance, tlie 
reader is asked lo read the book at one .siltmg. 

•SANSKSUH’T XACiARlK SIIASTRA; By Ma^ 
hendra Knniar M. Dcsui, B.A Pahhshld by Kikuhhai 
Chandulal and Co., Baruuu, 19d0. Paper cover. Price 
Re. 1. 

Science of Civics in brief: This is what the title 
means. In the present times when every one wants to 
know his rights and duties as a citizen of a State, a 
book bearing on the subject, written in popular and 
easy language, was a desirable requirement. Mr. Desai 
has mit that need ably, efficiently and intelligently. 

BUDDIII MAPAN: By P. C. Shah, M.A., B.T., 
M.R.S.T. (London). Published, by the Gharhasia 
Prakashan Mandir, Bhawagnr. 1950. Paper cover. 
Pp. 89. Price Re. 1-12. 

As its name implies, this small book deals with an 
educational .subjocl, wliioli ha.s liilherto remained un¬ 
touched and therefore unex]ilored m (lujarat. It is 
iaking lhi.“ measure (rnapan) of a child’s intelligence 
(buddin). The writer is one eouceinod with the educa¬ 
tion of young men and ha.5 studi(>d the .science and art 
of this subject from all available sources. .Tests in 
gauging the intelligence of a juvenile are laid down 
with hinl.s from the guidance of teachers and parents. 
Those inU're.stcd in tins valuable question of national 
importance will benefit by its pemsal. 


G. M. 


K. M* J-. 



BOOK KEVIEWS 


Just out! Just out! 

TO THE YODin OE INDIA 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India, 

Page 168 ’■ Price Re. 11121- 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 


^IMU mAN WIYH QMlUimilLlll DOWAD 

Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. JYOTISHARNAB. M.B.A.B, 
London) of International fame. President of the world-renowned Baranaehi Pandit Maha 
Sabha of Banaras and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta baa 
won unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, Amarica, 
Africa, Australia, Cbina, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) aDd_ many notable p^BOna 
from every nook and corner of the world have aent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
bis mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Aatrologw & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell at a glance all about one’s past, present ana future and with tM help of 
Yogio and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavuaias, 

.redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficuU law 

suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free 
people from debts and family unhappiness. 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditjl 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS 

Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman for vast wealth, good luck and all round 
prosperity, honour and fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special Rs. 29-11. Super-Special Rs. 129;11. 
Bajgalamukhi Kavacha t To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning, 
civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is nnparalled. Rs. 9-2, Special Rs. 34-2. 
Super-special Rs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha ’.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more 
friendly. Rs. 11-8, Special Rs. 34-2. Super-special Rs. 387-14. NHaingha Kavacha It cures Bwrenness 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, etc. Price Rs, 7-5. Special Rs. 13-R 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects 1^. 63-9. Saraawatf Kavacha Success in examination and 
sharp memory. Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 

A wonderful Astrological book in English ‘‘MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish Samrat Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3-8. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 

Head Office & Residence ; 50/2. Dharamtola Street. “Jyotish Samrat Bhaban” (WeUengton Sq. Junction), 
Oalcntta-13. Phone: 24—4065. Consultation hours : 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. 

Branch 105,Grey Bt., “BasantaNivas” Oal. 5. 8-30—11 A^. Phow B.B^68S^ bat>iw 
Central ■ransh Office: —47,I>baramtola Street, Calcntta-18. Phone: Central 4(W6. Hours 6*80—7*0 P.M< 
LONDON OFIICHSt-lif. M. A. CURTIS, T*A, WMtway, ^ynM Park, Lontok. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Fundamentals of Jainism 

Prof. Piithvi Raj Jain Shastri writes in The 
Aryan Path: 

Speculations about man, the universe and the 
relation between tliem. and about the goal of human 
life have been agitating man’s mind from time 
immemorial, 'I’Iub has given rise to many philoso¬ 
phical .sysl'iiis ijud religious doctrines, one of which 
systems is known as Jamism. Its followeis, now-a- 
days mostly confined to India, hold a prominent place 
in this country. They have a vast literature in 
different languages, a moat ancient culture, holy 
lacea scattered throughout the country and numerous 
istorical monuments as symbols of their glorious past 
and evidence of their love of art and sculpture. 

It is quite wrong to believe, as was held in the 
greater part of the 19th century, that Jainism was 
either a break away from the Vedic religion of the 
ancient Indian Aryans or merely an offshoot of 
Buddhism. (See Hermann Jacobi’s Introduction to 
The Jaina Sutras, Part I, in The Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXII.) The Jains behove their system lo 
be eternal truth, revealed for the benefit of mankind 
in every era by innumerable Tirthankaras or Jinas 
(Victor.*:). (A Tirthankara is defined as he “who 
show's the broad fording-plaoc of virtue, the best of 
all. reaching which men overcome pains and sorrow's." 
—Sarnantabhadra; Brihat-Svnynnvbhu, .Stotra, 9.) 
These arc omniscient expounders of the Qaturc of 
thing.s, preachers of truth and organizers of the 
Sangha or Holy Order of ascetics, and teachers of the 
laity, both men and women. 

Owing to insufficient historical data scholars may 
hesitate to accc))t the claim of Jainism to be a most 
ancient system of thought. But there is irrefutable 
literary evidence that Jainism wa.s flourishing m India 
definitely in the eighth century B.C., and even 
during the Vedic age. According to Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan (Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 287); 

“Jainism prevailed oven before Vardhamana 
(Mahavira) or Parshvanatha, The Yajnrveda men¬ 
tions the names ' of three Tirthankaras—Rishabha, 
Ajitanatha and Aristanemi.” 

Buddhist literature cointaias evidence that 
Lord Mahai’ira did not reveal any new truth or 
found a ni’W .sy.stern. The four vow.s (Chaturyama 
Dharma) preached lu' Lord Parshvanath, the last 
Tirthankara before I-ord Mahavira, were in vogue 
before Lord Buddha attained enlightenment. (Pandit 
Snkhlal: Nirqrantha Sampradaya. Pai-ts I and II.) 
Lord Mahavira was but one of the promulgators of 
Jainism: his parents were followers of Lord Parshva¬ 
natha. (Arhamnon Svtra. 11.16.16. and Kalpa Sutra). 

Jainism is distinguished from other religions a/nd 
philosophies by"Sls clear-cut theological and meta¬ 
physical doctrines. The main purpose of this article 
is to acquaint the educated laity with the basic 


principles of Jainism without going into details. The 
exposition will be based mostly on original, authori¬ 
tative works. 

Unbia.sed Indological research by European and 
Indian scholars has revealed in ancient India two 
distinct currents of culture, namely, the Vedic or 
Brahmanic and the Shramunic. Thej' were so anta- 
goni.stic m cppionch that some ancient scho¬ 
lars regarded their oiipoMlion as eternal, like 
that between a si'ipent and a mongoose or a cow and 
a lion. (Piitanjali; Mahnbhashyu on the Panmi Sutras, 
2.4.9.) 

The old Shramanic culture included the doctrines 
accepted by the Jains, the Buddhist.s, the Sankhkyas 
and the Ajnakas. The Saiikhj'as have entered the 
Vedic fold, the Ajivakas are found no more and only 
Jams and Buddhists may now be regarded as represen¬ 
tatives of this culture. Prof. A. N. Upadliye (A. N. 
Upadhye: Pravachana Sura, Preface, p. 121 describes 
it as “an indigenous system of thought; call it for 
convenience the Magadhan religion, which was essen¬ 
tially pessimistic m its worldly outlook, metaphysically 
dualistic if not pluralistic, animistic and ultra-humane 
in its ethical tenets, temperamentally ascetic, un¬ 
doubtedly accepting the dogma of transmigration and 
the Karma doctrine, owing no racial allegiance to the 
Veda.s and Vedic rite.s, subscribing to the belief in 
individual perfection and refusing unhesitatingly to 
accept a creator.” 

Pandit Sukhlalji, one of the greatest living autho¬ 
rities on Indian religion and philosoiihy, has very 
lucidly summed up the ba.sic difference between these 
cuKures: 

“Brahmanism or the ancient Vedic movement was 
established on the attitude of inequality while the 
latter (.Shramanism) was based on the attitude of 
equality. This basic diffcreincc is obvious in these 
three rcsp“cls’ viz., concerning society, concerning the 
end to be achieved and concerning the outlook to¬ 
wards living creatures.” (Join Dharma Ka Prana, 
p. 1). 

Both Jainism and Buddhism deny the authority 
of the Vedas, reject priestcraft and the rigidity of 
the caste system based on birth, deify the human 
soul, follow the doctrine of Ahimsa more earnestly 
than others and stress ethical standards. But other 
tenets of theirs differ, as do also their literature and 
their history. 

Jaini.sm accepts the existence of the eternal, non¬ 
mat enal soul which persist^ throughi all changes and 
migrates from one body to another until finally 
liberated. Buddhism, denying the existence of such a 
soul, believes in an unbroken series of states, each 
depending on the condition just preceding it and 
giving rise to the succeeding one. The Jain and 
Buddhist concepts of liberation are also different. The 
tenets of Jainism, moreover, are claimed to have 
been promulgated by various Jinas at different times, 
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if^le the feuddhist doctrines were preached for the 
first time by Lord Buddha himself. 

Jainism lays stress upon external and internal 
self-denial, while Lord Buddha was opposed to exter¬ 
nal austerities, regarding them as useless for purifyiiig 
the mundane soul. While the two systems have in 
common words like ‘Jina,’ ‘Arhat,’ ete., used in both 
for deified souls, the word ‘Niggantha’ (Acharanga 
Sutra, 109; Bhagavati, 9.6.383) (Nirgrantha in Sans¬ 
krit and Niggantiha in Pah) meaning “free from all 
fetters,” miernal as well as external, is us(d exclusively 
for Jain monks and deified jicrsons. 

Prof. Dalsukh Malvaniya. a well-reputed Jain 
scholar, holds that in (he Tlpunishads. regarded as the 
fountainhead of all other Iradian philosophical sys- 
tem.s, the foundation of Jainism is not found. This 
fact establi.shes its independence and originality. The 
exposition of Karma, of the gunastlianoft (stagis of 
spiritual development), of the older and creation of 
the universe, of atoms, matter, the six suh-tances, 
etc., found in the canon attributed to T.ord Mahavira, 
goes to prove this system to be the result of the 
labour of many centuries before his time as wi'll as 
different fiom and independent of Upamdiadic 
thought. lAgamn Yuan Kn Arirkautu \’a<l<i, p. 12). 

Jainism maintain,s that truth and untruth have 
been exisling and will continue to exist side by side. 
Profe.«sor Kapadia has rightly said; 

“According to the Jainas their religion as pro¬ 
pounded'by their omniscient Tirthankaras is nothing 
but truth, and hence the.y arc inclined to believe that 
there was never an age when Jainism did not exist 
at least in some part of the world and that there will 
never come an age whom it will be completely wiped 
off from the surface of our globe.” (H. R Kapadia; 
The Jaina Religion and Literature, Vol. I, p. 7). 

As to specific litemiy' evidence to .juslify this 
claim, we have referred to Lord .Arishtanemi’s being 
named in the Yojurvedu (IX. 2,5). The Adi Parva 
of the Mnhahharata refers to kdiapntiaka, which 
means a .Tain monk. The Bhni/avntn 1‘iirnria (V. 3-6) 
gives the life of Lord Rishabha. The word shyarnnna 
occurs in the Ratnaynna (1. 14-22) and commentators 
interpret it. as meaning a sky-clad Jain Monk. In the 
Prahhana Pura»n. Lord Nemi is referred to as a Jina 
who obtained salvation on Mount Raivata. 

The Buddhist Dhammapnda refers to Rishabha 
and Mahavira. The Mahnvaggn mentoms a Jain 
temple of Lord Suparssva as standing in the time of 
Lord Buddha. The Shntanhastra (5th century of the 
Christian era) mentions Lord Rishabha as the founder 
of Jainism. 

Archaological proofs of the antiquity of Jainism 
are also not wanting. In the Orissa inscription of the 
Emperor Kharavela (160 B.C.) Rishabha is men¬ 
tioned-as Agrajina. The Kankali .“^tupaa of Mathura 
also prove the antinuity of the system. Some scholars 
maintain that nude figures discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro arc in the Yoga i)o.sture peculiarly Jaina. (The 
Modem Reaiew, August, 1932, pp. 1^160.) Prof. 
Pran Nath of the Banaras Hindu University deciphers 
Seal No. 449 as ‘.Hnenha’ (Jin-i-Sarah). (The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Supplement, p. 18.) 

The foremost peculiarity of Jainism is that it 
claims no non-human source. Its tenets are based on 
the knowledge of the Victors, who have attained per¬ 
fection by their own efforts in this very universe. 
According to Jainism it is the human soul alone which 
can reach the highest degree of purification. All souls 
mv possessed of fulness and perfection, Jainism is 


totally against offering devotion to any being, human 
or divine, in the hope of gaining bliss, immortality or 
perfection through the mercy of that being. The full 
development of the soul cannot be pitied througii 
outside aid. Lord Mahavira emphatically declared, 
“Man, thou art thine own friend; why wishest thou 
for a friend beyond thyself?” (Acharauga Sutra, 116.) 
One has to sti-ugglc witfi one’s own enemies, having 
faith in one’s own strength. The true victor is ex¬ 
pected to defeat his passions and sense cravings and 
not his fellow beings. 

“Fight with this, your own body; why should you 
fight with anything else?” (Sutrakritariga, 154). 

“Fight wil.li your.self.. Why fight with external 
foes? He who conquers himself through himself, will 
obtain happiness.” (Ultnradhyayana, IX. 35). 

The noble, human character of Jainism makes it 
free from mystic ritual, unholy superstition and tlie 
feeling of helple.ssness or inferiority. That is why the 
late Virchand Raghava.ji Gandlhi (delegate to the 
Parliament, of Religioas, Chicago World’s Fair. 1893), 
the first torch-bearer of the message of Jainism to 
the modern \Ve.st, declared in one of his speeches: 

“The philosophy of the Jains is not eissentially 
founded on any jiarticular writing or external revela¬ 
tion but on the uiifoldmcnt of spiritual comsenousnesB, 
which IS the birth-right of every soul. Books, writing 
alnd scriptures mav illustrate, wholly or in part, this 
truth, but (he ultimate fact remains that no mere 
words can gi\'c full expression to the truths of Jainism, 
which must be felt and realized within.” (The Jaina 
Philosophy, pp. 15-16). 
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-According to Jain metaphysics, this universe is 
without beginning or end. It has alwuys existed and 
will continue to exist for ever, undergoing countless 
changes which are produced simply by the inherent 
powers of different substances, without any interven- 
uon of an eternal God or Creator. 

Substance has been dc'fincd as yioitsessing some 
unchanging essential characters {Ouvux) and oth(‘r 
clianging modes (.TaitvarlhadlncjaiiKi 

Ruirfl, 5.38). The c.‘sential chiuaciers of a substance 
arc found ])ennatienlly in it and it is on account of 
them that tlie substance exists. Nivii-essential or acci¬ 
dental ehainctcis of u .substance are always subject 
to succeeding changes. 

The world, according to .lainism. is changing as 
well as uU'clianging. .hunisni rt-jocts both the theory 
of imperiiianencc aeee|ited liv the Buddhists ;in<l the 
theory of absolute jievmaiK'tici' expounded in the 
Vedanta sy.stem. It believes in pernianoince in change. 
From one point of view, substance is permanent atnd 
from anothei it is subject to change. That is why 
substance or ri'ality is also dcfi'ned as consisting of 
three ('h iin-nts; origination, decay and iicrnianenee. 
(Ilyiii. 5.30.) 

I'atj/iiyn.t onginalo and decay but the giiunx re¬ 
main pi-rmani'nl-. Consciousness, for exanuilo. is ic- 
garded as a quality ((iiiiKt) of the soul. There cannot 
be any time when the soul is absolutely devoid of 
Conscioiisne.ss. But pleasun’s, jiaiiis. pie., are merely 
various modes (/loiq/rtyos) of the soul. They appear 
and disappear. 
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India and Common'wealth 

Mallikarjiuian writes in Careers and Courses r 
OS and on, in Parliament and ouUide, we hear 
talks of the necessity or desirability of leaving the 
British Commonwealth for one reason or the oihcr. It 
would be well to study the problem away from the realm 
of local jHilitical controversy. The obvious tendency 
of the age in all spheres now is towards combination 
for strength or for safety. However unpleasant, ‘collecti¬ 
vization’ is the order ot the day and the dcmociatic 
nations practise it no less assiduously tlian the totali¬ 
tarian. In the economic held, eteiv those who cannot 
or will not organize themselves, into combines and cai- 
lels and collectives, make a coin|iromise with ncecs^ity 
by forming voluntary co-opeiative assiiciations, in ol'iler 
to save themselves fiom hemg bWamjH'd by lalger forces. 
The logic ol that method is no less apjilieahle to the 
field of international politics. 

Towards Dyj,a1mic Neuthality 
The major jiarl of the worhl lias already oigaiiizcd. 
il.self into two poweiful bloc.s, each unwilling to endiue 
the other, each de'iicialcly and mortally anxious to 
secure by bribe oi threat, strategic allies and sliati-giii 
materials and strategic jiosition- lor a final showdown. 
Apart from tlie mateiial strength ol these blo>'.s, their 
p.«yrhological influence is to be feaied be< ause they 
have neat ideolo-gjes at then i ommaud, each appealing 
to a certain section ol the jieojile in eter) counliy-- 
one ajjparenlly jireai liing freedom and the other econo¬ 
mic juslire, though in lealily they stand only for un- 
comproniising reaction and uneoniiironiisjng levolulion. 
The jiatronage or domiiiance ot cither would spidl dis¬ 
aster to nations like oiiis, tiying to evolve ai lliiii own 
j>ace towaids greater total [irospeiily as well as gieater 
.social justice. Rightly and bravely, tliercloie, has 
this eountiy elected to tread the liglilropi' of dynamic 
neutrality, stiuggling liard' to be heiself and do llniigs 
her own way. But she needs like everyliodv else the 
climate of peace in wdiich to grow, and sin h a peace 
she cannot command entirely by her own strength. A 
third foice oi a nential bloc- an association of n.ation.s 
who have not lost their heads allogelher, of nations who 
are not power-eia'/ed or power-diiven—is, theiefore, of 
the greatest neepssify in this period of strain. 

The idea of .«ueh an Asian Fedeiaiiori w'as in the 
air a few years ago, but the eoinjdcxiori of the inter¬ 
national scene has elianged consideralily since then ; and 
with the inroads that the tl.S. and the ILS.S.R. have 
made in this continent such a federation is not out of 
question. We are left, therefore, with tlie one assocra- 
tion that we have had tbe.se many years -the Common¬ 
wealth. It is definite that we are not willingly join- 
inig either of the existing power blocs, and it is also 
clear that there is no chance of forming now any new 
association of the kind that we can welcome. We 
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Ii4^'e, «t th« moment, the option, only between tenuin* 
ing in the only association oi which we have ever been 
a metiiber and ot living in a splendid but distinctly 
hazaidous isolation, it is a grave choice to have to 
mahe and merits more than casual consideration. 

Why NO Truck ffitm Britain ? 

Since the talk is ol leaving the Commonwealth, it 
would not be illogical to consider at the outset the 
arguments adduced against continued membership. 
The hrst, which is rapidiy eliminating itself due to the 
.softening influence ut time, is the sentimental anti* 
palliy felt in certain quarters against any association 
with Britain. But mature opinion has never supported 
this a.titude. Gandliiji himself, foremost among the 
fighters for freedom, never gave up the desire ol ami¬ 
cable association with Britain on terms of equal paitner- 
ship in the Commonwealth. 'Ihe leadership of the 
Indian National Congress has shown, even sentimen¬ 
tally speaking, a good deal of affection and respect for 
Britain and has been happy to continue the old asso¬ 
ciation on a more honourable basis. Indian sentiment 
at the moment is, if anyilung, more strongly in favour 
of Britain than at any other time, and it a matter 
of credit to both the nations. 

The second aigument rehes for its strength on the 
various weaknesses of the Coinmonwcallh. It is 
pointed oui in the first instance that the Commonwealth 
does not have a common foreign policy. The relation¬ 
ships of the different Commonwealth countries with 
the L'nlt?d Stales vary in degiee though not substan¬ 
tially in basic fticniiliiicss. Their attitudes towards the 
U.S.S.R. or Red China vary even in kind. Then too 
their own mutual relationships have not been particu¬ 
larly happy in rreem yeais. The colour piejudicc 
exhibited by South Afiica and Australia, tlie lack of 
goodwill between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and 
other problems, the none-too-smoolh relationship 
between even India and Ceylon—these do show that the 
members of the family of nations do not get on alto¬ 
gether too Well with one another. Most critics, there¬ 
fore, claim that the Commonwealth idea exists no 
longer in fact. Others likin: or disliking it, point out 
also that, if anything, the British Commonwealth is be¬ 
coming ra'her an Anglo-American Commonwealth with 
the increasinaly close relations which the United Slates 
has c^ilahli^hed not so mueh with Britain, as with 
Australia and New Zealand by the Anzus Treaty and 
with Paki'-ian through substantial military assistance. 
Tl.iis intrusion of the United Stales as an active—indeed, 
too active—force in shaping the foreign policies of 
these member nations of the Commonwealth does not 
augur well for the safety of that association. These 
indeed are genuine handicaps and defects of Common¬ 
wealth today. 

Importance of Association 

Rut to grant these defects is not to lake away from 
the value of that assorialinn. Differences in policy 
amonir the Commonwealth nations are bound to exist, 
though such serious differences are no doubt nnfortu- 
r.Bte. But the genuinely voluntary nature of the assoeia- 
tion and the almost complete absence of restric ion on 
the members, which permits such differences, points 
out to a sironc underlying unity. They all bear the 
impress of British ideas and institutions more or lessi 
uniformlv in their inlpllecinal, social and political life. 
AH of fh»n' are busy with the task of national recons- 
tiuction and none of them is at the moment expansionist 
in outlock. The se-ntimcntal force of tradition bas 


shown itself already in the fact that India and Pakis¬ 
tan have opted to remain in the Commonwealth at a 
time when feeling that those countries was least favour, 
able towards Britain. The Ituther fact that the 
mutual differences between the' member-nations as 
yet being attempted to be solved by consultations and 
conference is not inconceivably inffuenced by the 
same force. 

Moreover, while our membership of the sterling 
bloc cannot perhaps be called an irreplaceable econo¬ 
mic convenience, we certainly enjoy special trade privi¬ 
leges with Britain because of our Commonwealth asso¬ 
ciations. I'hc Commonwealth has its own programme 
for raising social and economic standard ol member 
nations (hke the Colombo Plan) and tlieso assistance 
measures, uniquely have no political strings attached. 
Commonwealth Defence Conferences keep us posted with 
valuable military information and theic is provision 
also lor training for our military personnel in the U.K. 
'Die Commonwealth Relations Oihee provides valuable 
political iniormation to member-countries. These bene- 
hu may not compare with what we may gain by 
sinking u bargain with cither cf the power blocs des¬ 
perately anxious for friends hut they are benefits 
nevertheless, and they are paid lor in the honourable 
ctin of goodwill and co-operation and not in slices 
of freedom. 

Commonwealth membership is indeed independence 
with something added, as the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand once dencrihed it No advantage is lost and 
no liberty or dignity is sacrificed lor this membership. 
And yet we derive definite economic, political military 
and even intellectual benfits. We enjoy in the inler- 
national sphere a certain added respect because the 
Commonwealth though long past its glory, is still associated 
with power and dignity. It may not be too fanci¬ 
ful to say that we are som-wh.n ‘fenced’ by the great 
name of that once-powerful organization. It is a 
unique association of peoples from every quaiter 
of the globe united for peaceful purposes and pro¬ 
viding a great example of voluntary co-operation 
whatever its delects may be. 

Perhaps a little colourful but accurate enough is 
Mr. Louis St. Laurent’s description of the Common¬ 
wealth as an organization building “a new bridge of 
understanding between the East and the West.’’ Greater 
unity may perhaps be desirable in certain matters but 
one cannot have everything. One has to make some 
kind of compromise between liberty and order, and 
the present arrangement is not a bad one on the whole. 
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We seem to have quite a bit of the advantages of 
combination with none of the accompanying'resliicUons. 
The Commonwealth represents “a gentleman’s agree¬ 
ment,’' however vague, and we need more rather than, 
less of that kind of thing in the world of today. The 
existence and the stability of that organization wouldi 
seem to be still one of the guarantees that a third and 
total world war may yet be avoided. Our leaving the 
Commonwealth would he a definite disadvantage for our 
country as well as for the Commonwealth which is an 
important instrument for securing that peace which we 
desire for ourselves and for the world. 


Riicial Policy in South Africa 

Xnfwnnl Christian Council Rcinev' writes 
editorially: 

Tlie following resoliilion was ridoplod by the 


British Council of Churches at, its half-yearly meeting 
in Ijondon: 

“The British Council of Churches, believing 

(1) that the just relationship of persons of 
different races is of vital interest to the whole 
{'bristian Churohi; 

(2) that the policy of the South African Govern¬ 
ment as expressed in the Native Resettlement Ant 
aud the Bantu Education Act whereby it is proposed 
to en,suro die niontal as well as the physical segre¬ 
gation of the Banlu ‘m his own community,’ and to 
deny him any place ‘m the European community 
above the level of certain forms of labour,’ is not 
only an offence against human rights, but also against 
the Divine Law as set forth in the Bible: and 
noting the coutonls of the recent Circular threatening 
the cancellation of leases to missions in African loca¬ 
tions if representatives of those churches to which 
leases have been given take part in activities which 

the government regards as of a 
'subversive nature’ or tending to 
'encourage deterioration in the 
relationship between the natives 
and governmental persons or bod¬ 
ies’; heieby affirms its whole¬ 
hearted support of the Declaration 
made by the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston on inter¬ 
group relations, including the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

'It is the duty of the Church to 
protest against, any law or arrange¬ 
ment that is unjust to any human 
being, or which would make Chris¬ 
tian fellowship impossible, or would 
pn-vont the Christian fioni practis¬ 
ing liis vocation. . . . The Church 
of Cliiist, cannot approve of any 
law which discriminates on grounds 
of race, which restricts the oppor¬ 
tunity of any man to acquire 
education to prepare himself for 
his vocation, or in any other way 
curtails his exercise of the full rights 
and rc'spoiisibilitic.s of citizenship 
for sharing in the responsibilities 
and duties of government.’ 

Accordingly, the British Council 
of Churches asks the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,, in consultation with 
respon.sible leaders of other chur¬ 
ches, and with the chairman of 
the International Department to 
ajipoint a special grouii to advise 
the churches at an early date con¬ 
cerning opportunities for action 
which would strengthen the chur¬ 
ches in .South Africa.” 

The resolution was moved by 
the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. 
K. A. Bell, and representatives 
of the Church of England, the 
Church of .Scotland, the Bapti^, 
the Methodist and Congregational 
Churches were among those who 
took part in the debate. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Safety from Atomic Attack 

Richard Bolling and Lewis Anihoiiy 
Dexter observe in the New Leader, Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1954: 

Amprican military defense policy may bo thouglit 
of as a chair with two Icrs which reach the Rround, 
a third which is viciously foreshortened, and a fourth 
which is a mere stub. This article (Lais with the 
fourth leg—safety against attack, wavs and means 
of making it less effective for an enemy to attack 
with A-bombs and H-bombs. Since the significance 
of this fourth leg lies in its relationship to the other 
three, let us first identify them. 

The first leg may be seen as representing hard¬ 
ware, the weapons of “mas.sive retaliation” Obviouslv. 
without such weapons we would be naki'd in a world 
of power politics; but. it should be emphasized, the 
very notion of "retaliation” prc.suppose.s that the 
enemv first attacks us. 

The second leg .stands for the militarv aspects of 
'defense—radar screens, con'inental air defense and 
the rest, which may iiermit us to detect and knock 
'out fiome attacking enemy bombers. However, the 
ffltuation here seems to be still generallv the same as 
when the late General Hovt Vandenberg, then Air 
Chief of Staff, wrote: "Should war come, we can Vie 
expected to destroy >00 more than 30 per C(-nl of the 
planes making an attack in strength on the TTnited 
States before their Viombing missions are accom¬ 
plished.” (fiaiurdmi Evening Post. Februarv 19. 1951) 
In other w’ords, this s.v.stem of continental defense 
presupposes an att.ack—and an attack which will be 
successful in damaging and perhaps ruining many of 
our big cities. 

The third, foreshortened leg stands for immediate 
pre- and post-attack civilian defense. Civilian defense 
concentrates on mass evacuation before an attack, 
putting out fires, rebuilding teletihone lines, rescuing 
the wounded, etc. All these things presiipimse that 
the enemy suocessfullv completes a most unplen«ant 
attack—or at least threatens to do so. An effective 
program of civilian defense could mean the difference 
between a rapid resumption of militarv production 
and public services in many areas and a situation so 
cata.strophic that we could not continue fighb'ng. 
Conseouentiv, one of our pressing needs at present is 
to rescue the TWeral Civil Defense program from 
the no-m.'in’s land of buck-passing to which an un¬ 
realistic notion of states’ rights has condemned it. 

But the fourth leg—safety # from attack—still 


remains to br considered. A group of scientists and 
scholars over 'ho last eight vents have pointed out 
that the basic reason whv wc must fear the atomic 
bomb i.s Ih.il we are nil bunched up together like 
lambs in a .slaughteihoii.-.c. The si\tv-s('ven critical 
target areas contain most of oiir piodnclive lo.sources 
—ineluding defense tactoiK's and 'i lot ot skilled 
people. We mus|, these .schnlars have pointed out, 
spread out, or. m I lie evt-iit of war, wo shall surely 
]ierifh, individually and pcihfijis nationally. 

F(<r in‘ lance, nu eililorial n the .'^I'ptembcr. 1951, 
IhiUrtin of the Aitnnir ^run'ifls saul; “Dispersal is 
the onlv measure which could male an atomic '.super- 
Fiarl Hail inr’ inijxissihlc. . . . The nios't e.xhaustive 
proparailon.s for (civilian dcf(.’'nsp), while, tliey can 
promise a consideiable reduction in the unrnber of 
cosiialtir.s. could do bill,, to protect the jiroduction 
facilities of an attaclecd cilv—facilities, who>o in- 
capaeitatiou is likely to be the piimo aim of the 
attack.” 

The rea.sons why this is .so have been cogently, 
patiently, cfin'fnlly, scK'nIifr’aHv and persuasiv'ciy 
presented in a scrii's of pnhIicMiions, Ihp most notable 
of which is ]irobablv Project Enst, River, Part V 
(published by Associat'^d Uiiiversitii's. New York, 
1952). This report should have set off wide discus¬ 
sion, hill in fact, it has been almost compldelv 
ignored- as of .Tiilv 19.51, neither Harvard 'nor MIT 
even had library copies. 

Tliese arguments were cogent, eareful, scientific 
and jicrsiiasive to those who read 1h"m. PutSthey 
were and are largely, though not entirely, ineff('t4ivo; 
the national indnstrial-disii'Tsion policy, announced 
by the President in the summer of 1951, has never 
been broadly imiilemented, and by and large, since 
then, target cities have kept on growing faster than 
the rest of the coiintiy. For example, there is every 
reason to suppose that about 30 per C('n( of all invest¬ 
ment in plants in metropolitan areas during the last 
three years has been in tlic central target areas. (The 
city man.ager of C^ambridge, Massachusetts was 
quoted in July 1954 as urging that Cambridge, which 
is right in the heart of a high-priority area, start to 
build skyscrapers). 

It is only fair to say that the use of certificates 
of neco.ssity .sometimes has encouraged new construe- 
tioa oulsi'ic rather than in.side target areas. But 
what has been done has been only a drop in the 
buckcl compared with what could be done. 

To bo sure, a number of eoniniunilics under 
some prodding from Federal authorities, have formed 
industrial-dispersion committees. The chairman of; 
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fh'e New Haven committee said in the spring of 
1954: "Industrial di«perfion is not accepted as prac¬ 
tical. Most people recognize the sense of it . . . but 
don’t want to face up to its implications.” In San 
Diego, the assistant city manager says: "There have 
been no cases of (industrial dispersion) in the last 
two years.” A member of the industrial-dispersion 
committee in a New England area says: "As a matter 
of fact, there is a conflict between the idea of indus¬ 
trial dispersion from a defense and security point of 
view and the aMitudes of our local civil organizations 
with respect to holding industry within . . . the city.” 
Dudley Harinon of Boston says: "Our committee (on 
industrial dispersion) seems destined for complete 
inactn ily ” 

Ba'^i'allv, the Federal Government has merely 
given undramnticnlly presented advice on industrial 
dispersion and on some means of making cities less 
attractive target.s. It has then chiefly 'eft things up 
to the individual manufacturer, institution or worker. 
This i.s what Senator Norris used to call the “lazy 
fairy” notion of governm'’nt nvn mad. 

It is about as sensible as it would be for the 
Federal Government to proclaim that in order to 
defend ourselves we need battleships, tanks, air¬ 
planes, guns, unifoims, trained officers, e'c., and then 
to leave it up to the manufacturers or the cities to 
produce them If the Federal Government wants 
weapons or ofTicers, it has to supply incentives for 
producintr or training them: otherwise, since what is 
evervbodA'’s business is nobody’s business, we would 
all be left defenseless Siniilarl,v, if we want safety, 
wp have to provide incentives for those w'ho can 
Bccure it. 

A co-author of this article, Beprosenfalive Boll¬ 
ing, has inirnduced a rCso'ution in the House of 
Representatives which is directed toward finding out 
bow we can most cITcctivrlv and inexpensively pur¬ 
chase c-ifptv bv iping space. Pena’or Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey (D Minn ) introduced a similar resolution in 
the Penatp l;i<-t July and, in his remarks explaining 
the meaning of the resolution discu>--‘'ed the possible 
pstablisrment of an Urban Dccentraliza'ioci Authority. 
Like anv proposal for a legis'ative investigation, the 
Boiling proposal is not altogether Tiew and has 
numerous ancestors and antecedents. But it goes well 
bevond anv previous proposal in that it assumes th’.t 
it is and .should be national policy to u«e all the 
economic powers of the Federal Government to 
encourage industrial dispersion wherever such use will 
increesp th'’ safety of the country. 

How can and should this be done? At present, 
nobodv knows very clearly; and, consequently, the 
gist of the Bolling proposal is the establishment of a 
Joint Comm.i'ttpp on the Eeonomies of Atomic 
Defense, which would “conduct a special study of the 
ways m which existing and proposed Federal economic 
powers and program,s can make their greatest contri¬ 
bution to defense against modem atomic attack.” 


The resolution declares that “it is the purpose of 
this resolution to bring 'before the Congress and the 
American people the best judgments of scientists, lay 
leaders and Congressional experts on the effect of the 
H-bomb or its successors on existing concentrations 
of population and industry; the pofs.bilitics for 
defen-'c measures within those areas; the degree to 
which industrial dispersion and urban decentralization 
pan be expected to reduce the dangers of present-day 
atomic warfare; the length of time and the scale of 
action nece.ssary to arrange for disper'ion and re¬ 
location of population and indu.«try now in target 
areas; and the ways in which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in co-operation with state and local governments 
can. within our fre.’-enterprise system, contribute to 
such dispersal or relocation policies through its mone¬ 
tary. credit and fiscal policies and through purchases 
and construction, aids to education, health and wel- 
fare, the regulation of tranoportation, and olhet pro¬ 
grams or policies affecting the pattern of the nation’s 
economic development.” Congre.ss has. of course, 
adioiuned since the Bolling and Humphrey resolu¬ 
tions were introduced, but they will be reintroduced 
next vear. 

We hope that investigation and analysis by such 
a committee will lead to the invention of better ways 
of making us safer from attack than anything we now 
propose. Indeed, one of (he biggest arguments for 
.such a committee is simply that it may focus atten¬ 
tion and discussion on the question- How can we best 
preserve our lives and our civilization against atomic 
attack? 

But, in any ca.sp. the first, obvious task of such 
an investigation would be to find out how and where 
the H-homb and other de\'olopmenl« of the Iasi three 
years affect the eonelusions of Proiect Ea=t River 
about how far we must spread out to be safe. Tliis, 
in itself, is a question on whirh we mii't rely upon 
scientific iudgnient; but it .seems probable (hat the 
area of great danger is considerably smaller than 
most people (or Chambers of Commerce) now fear. 
If so. this is of ponsiderablp importance; it means 
that industries can remain at their present loc-itions. 

However, whatever the facts are. they should 1 1 ; 
les’nblishcd, and the first function of the committoa 
will bo to summarize and interpret them so that the 
people can understand w'hat decisions must 'no made. 

Having done this, we are inclined to believe that 
the eominitlpp will decide to explore and make recom¬ 
mendations on the following points: 

1. Npw Biiildirifj- The maior target cities add 
new building each vear which altogether is the equi¬ 
valent of four Bostons. That is, we make the target 
cities more attractive to attack—and less safe to live 
in—^hv something like this amount. 

Through mortgage insurance, housing loaas and 
taxes, the Federal Government can influence who 
builds what where. It could abut off new building 
almost entirely in obvious target areas by refusing to 
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give Ihe same tax and loan considerations to buildiitg 
there as elsewhere. If a firm knows lhat it can deduct 
all expenses from gross—from the top—if it builds 
in Brunswick, Maryland, for inslance, but not if it 
builds in Baltimore, it i,s likely to build in Brunswick; 
if, at the .same time, Federal loan and mortgage 
policy makes it les.s ju obablo to build new houses or 
new department, .stores in Baitinioie than in Bruns¬ 
wick, new buildings of thi.s .sort will take place in 
Brunswick and not in Baltimore. 

iSo stated, the poblein seems simple. But it isn’t. 
Only a few liiiii.s should be encouraged to build in 
Brunswick: olln-rwisc. Bruu.swick itself ivoiild become 
a new target area! And under what circumstances does 
an additK.i! to iilani, get counted as new building? 
Who shall make the decision on such knotty points 
as this; Radcliffe C’.ollcge builds a new Center for 
Graduate Students: is it new building? And what if 
a mafiufacliirer puts a new wing on a plant? And in 
order to avoid fire storms, if for no other reason, 
slum (■loam'iice in target cities is still highly desir¬ 
able; how can it. lie encouraged if new housing i.s not 
to be built in its jilace and Ihe land is to he tiii'Tied 
(as for s.nfcty it should be) into parks? 

2. Vital ProilnrU nvd tScri'fcc.s; Many basic 
national products and services are manuf.act.iired or 
developed entirely in target cities. In some 
cases, if the t.arget cilie.s were to he des¬ 
troyed the goods' and services could not be obtained 
elsewhere. Probaldy many ossimtial parts of vital 
weapon.^ are now T'^oduced oxclusivclv in target 
cities; if several of Ibrse cities were knocked out, our 
capacity to retaliate w'ould be much reduced or 
destroyed altogether. Conversely, then, our capacity 
to retaliate would be increased by .some measure of 
dispersion. 

At iirescnt, the purchasing agents for the Defen.se 
DeparlmenI do not .systematically lake tlu' contrac¬ 
tor’s safety from attack into account m placing con¬ 
tracts. Congress should make it unmistakably clear 
that they should do so. But, here again, the problem 
is comiilicaled. Some order of priority needs to be 
set up. It matters velalivelv little if a contractor 
engaged in making uniform buttons is bombed out; 
some siibsl.ilutc can doubtless be found, and in all 
proViability other button manufacturers in smaller 
cities can, at need replace Ihe defunct button king. 

But, on the other hand, along the Charh-s River 
in Bost.o'n and Cambiidge there is a terrifying con¬ 
centration of scientific research, most of it defense- 
torient.ed, all of it with defense implications. And it is 
right at the eeinler of a target area. Yet, the Defense 
Department has keid, on placing contracts with MIT, 
Harvard and adiacrtit institutions; in mo.st cases, new 
contracts have led to an even greater coneimtration 
of re.search' talent in the field under studv by bring¬ 
ing more specialists to Cambridge. But, in most 
instances, with some effort and perhaps at a slightly 
greater cost, it would h.ave been possible to place the 
contracts at institutions like Cornell, the ITnivcrsity 
of Mis.souri, the TTniversilv of New Hampshire, or 
the TTniver.sity of l.he Routli at .Sewanee, Tenne.ssee. 

3 Government(tl Operations: The Government 
itself i.s a prime offender in m.aking life unsafe for 
everybody. The Federal Civilian Defense Adminis¬ 
trator has often deelared that he thinks Washington 
is the Number 1 target for .any enemv. Yet. only one 
Federal ntrency, Federal Civilian Defensn Adminis¬ 
tration itself, hasaetiinlly arranged to move in order 
to meet the atomic threat. 

The National Security Resouro^p Board proposed 


plans, which were approved by President Trumam, 
for dispersing essential govcrmnental bodies into units 
so scaltcred that an A-bomb attack would use too 
much of the enemy’s powder to be worthwhile. This 
proposal, which seems the. most obvious common 
sense, has run up against a stone wall of indifference 
and hostility. Common sense, similarly, would sug¬ 
gest dispersing Federal agencies out of metropolitan 
Now York and San Francisco. 

4. Inducements and Compensations: A basic 
reason why the Federal Government has been unable 
to persuade itself to seek safety, so to speak, is the 
unwillingness of its employes to move. Indeed, at 
present writing it appears jirobablc that a substantial 
number of Fedt'ral Civil Defense Administration 
employes will refuse to move to Battle Crock and 
will tran.afer or resign. They own houses, their children 
go to school in Wasliington, a wife or husband works 
in Wa.shingtoii and cannot find emidoymcnt in Battle 
Creek, they like the metropolitan atmosphere of 
Washington, and so on. 

All (his provi'S, of course, that it is awfully hard 
to persuade a man who livi'.s on a volrano to get off 
it.—“tomorrow nev'er comes.” So, no doubt, the 
elegant Romans of Biil.'iin in 390 A.D. would have 
disregarded any warning lhat they had better get out 
while the getting Ava.s good; ten to fifteen years later, 
most of them had been killed off or enslaved by (he 
barliariaii invaders. 

Such historical parallels arc unlikely to be con¬ 
vincing without the prOAision of concrete induce¬ 
ments. The.se the Federal Government ran offer, if it 
wil', to its employes in harge measure. For instance) 
tlie Govcinmcnt could—amd perhap.s .should—as.siime- 
earrynng charges on hoAisps Avhich arp vacated and 
cannot be sold ns a result of its requiring ''mployes 
to move. In instances Adhere emploves suffer a loss 
becaAi.se, for instance, a wife nas to give up a iob, a 
A'orv substantial non-taxable cost-of-moving bonus 
should bo provided; .and. furthermore, thie United 
States Fmplovment Service or some similar agency 
should provide special aid and help in getting new 
joi IS for displaced wiA'cs, The GoA'emment ca/nnot 
exactly transfer Maryland schools to Battle Creek, but 
there should be legislation permitting it to give aid 
to Battle Creek schools as “Federally-impacted” areas 
immediately . before the move takes place. 

The biggest obstacle to getting people to move 
out of eities is that they will miss some service that 
they are accustomed to. In some cane.s, for instance, 
there might be considerable movement to a town 
without obstetricians. In such cases, inducements 
should probably be provided for specialists to move 
into the area. A parallel has already been provided 
bv loan programs for GTs enterJng bAi.sine,ss. and no 
doubt mrh legislation could be adapted to help those 
establishing new businesses or professional services in 
toAAms showing a population increase because of 
spreading oAit from the eities. 

5. Tran snort ati on: This problem of serviee could 
also be tackled bv improving our transportation ar¬ 
rangements between .smaller towns. At present, roads, 
railroads and bus schedules spread out from the big 
city like snokes from the hAib of a wheel. This means 
that people who want anv sort of service—^usc of a 
big library, beauty treatment, medical rare from a 
specialist, a chance to see The Paiama Game —^have 
to go into the city. Consequentlv, the davtime popu¬ 
lation of cities is needlessly large, and anybody who 
lives outside the city is at a disadvantage. But if 
there were easy rapid transit between the emaller 
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suburbs and outlying districts—that is, from spoke 
to spoke, rather than through the hub—the difficulties 
involved in getting people to move out would be 
reduced. In some instances, all the Government, would 
need to do would be (o provide sub.s idles to 
the bus companies for more frequent bus trips. 
In other cases, it would need to stimulate— 
financially—the building of roads or bridges, or the 
development of ferry services. 

There are, no doubt, dozen.s of other ways in 
which people could be persuaded to sei'k safety by 
spreading out. Very likely, many of thc.se ways—if 
adopted—^would be equally effective. The actual 
problems are: (1) What proposals would be adopted 
with the lenst resistance and re.sentment? (2) What 
proposals permit the most economical and cfTcetive 
administration? Discussion anywhere, but particularly 
before a Congressional committee, will throw a good 
deal of light on wh.at will bp accepted most readily 
and some on the problems and difficulties of adminis¬ 
tration . 

But public discii.ssion of this sort can have even 
greater value. It might dispel the deadly lethargy of 
hopele.ssness about the po.ssibility of effective defense 
against H-bomb attack. It might then reveal alter¬ 
native methods of defen,-.e among which an informed 
choice eould be made. And tlii.s could have conse- 
cpiences far beyond llie military field 
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Behind Britain's Dock Strikes 

John Clews observes in the Nev) Lender, 
November 1,'), 1954: 

A study of the C'omnuiuist party’s iivesont posi¬ 
tion in Britain reveal.^, a enrioiis paradox. Party 
membership has sunk to a low of flS.OOO in a popu¬ 
lation of over 50 million, and the Young Communist 
T.eague now has le.ss Ihain 3.000 card-earriers. As a 
purely political body, the Communi.sls ar,. on the 
decline. Bui. (h'spile what CT’ executive-committee 
member .lohn Oollan terms “the continued stagnation 
in the member-lni) of the party,” the Communist 
cause is flourishing in Biitain as a Moscow instru¬ 
ment. 


Moscow’s “new line” has brought about a sudden 
boom in delegations to Iron Curtain countries. In 
■contrast to earlier ones, they consuit of the politically 
naive and even aJnti-Commumsts. The recent Parlia¬ 
mentary delegation to Moscow contained such resolute 
anli-Reds as Stanley Evans, Labor MP from Wed- 
ne,sbury. 

Most of the newly revived organizations spon¬ 
soring these pilgrimages have been proscribed by the 
Labor parl 3 ’ as Communist fronts. Nevertheless, the 
Brilish-China Friendship A.ssocialion, the British- 
Soviet Friendship Society, the British-Pohsh Friend¬ 
ship Societj" and similar groups are getting more and 
more Labor MPs and Labor-partmembers m their 
delegations. The Society for Cultural Relations with 
the U.SSR is in a iiarticularly strong position, since it 
has not been jirosciiljcd on the grounds that it is 
primarily cultural (aic'). This fiction lets it operate 
m political tcrritorv closed to its blood-brother, the 
Briti.sh-Soviet Friendsliip Societ}'. 

It i.s diflieult to asse.s,s the real influence of these 
delcgalioiii.s. Indeed, Communist operations in the film 
and television fields arc far more import .mt. A special 
firm has been set up to disiributf. Conimuni'=t films 
at very eheafi rates. Some innocuous fcatuio movies 
are shown in London and a few even make the rounds 
in the province.s. In television, the mam target, almost 
every Soviet cultural group somehow manages to get 
a spot on one of tlie top prograjup. 

Rocentl.v, for example, the Socielv foi Cultural 
Relations W'lth the l!.S,SR spon.son d a Russian tour for 
five Brili.sh musician.s. At lea.st two of them ucro 
.solid partv-linei's, but the group's official leader was 
Kenneth Wnglit. head of the BBC’s televis'm, music 
deiiartment. He returned willi a film record ..f I lie 
t.rip—made with Soviet-provided cqiiipmen .’—and 
stressed hi.s complete freedom to select what he. 
wished and use his own commentary. As it turned 
out, tlii.s ‘'non-political” film went off on a fe.ugcnt 
to kIiow haiipj' Soviet workers and farmer.s toiling for 
the sf»ciali,st fatherland. Thus several million Briti.di 
viewers were fed some excellent Kn mini propaganda 
and, in terms of political capital, the co.st of 
this particular delegation',s trip was worth evi ry 
copeck. 
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The negative aspect of Communist actl^•|*y in 
Britain was (iramatically illustrated the n-'^at 

doek strike hero. All the major ports—London, Livtr- 
pool, Birkenhead, the Tyneside and Soulhamiiio'i — 
were tied up, most of them for nearly a munlh. 
Approximately $560 million worth of impnr' nod 
export cargo was locked up m 350 ships. And the 
guiding spirits behind this strangulation iiiovenit.'J« 
were a handful of men from the Commiinist-lcJ 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockera 
Union, which succeeded in calling out 14,000 dock- 
workers. 

The NASDU achieved notoriety for its leading 
role in the 1949 Beaverbrae strike, which dragged on 
for three monlhs. This was in .support of a s'l.k^ liy 
the Communist-dominated Canadian Seamois Union. 
It was described iii a Government W'ute r.ijii ao a 
"cold and deliberate plan” of the Coioir.iuuils, who 
were "completely indiftei-enL to the losj ,ind euSering 
that might result.” 

There have been other Red-inspired strikes since 
1949, but the latest has been the lU ‘C inipoii.mi. 
The problem of “voluntary overtim’” fur dick- 
worsers, me oiriciai can.'^e of the strike, li is oeoii the 
NASDU’s mam scourge. There lias alii lie.'n an niiir- 
unioii fight between the Stevedores auj Doc.c-.-s on 
the one hand and the huge Ti-ti^r'ii'l and Ge.nrr.il 
Workers Union on the oilier. A'tli';.- Deakiii, fiercely 
anti-Communisl General SeerelaiT of th- TAGW, is 
a major Red target. In viol'.ijn of a sa.TiJ inlir- 
union agreement, the N.VSrtt rn'i-’d MVeial ih<ii- 
sand dockwoikcrs away from the T&GV.' an.i, eunse- 
qucntly, was temporarily expelled fi' iii the Trades 
Union Congress. It should bp noted, too, that the 
decision to call ciff the strike—which was announced 
in the Dnily WorI.er the night before N.4SDU spokes¬ 
men officially told the dockers to return to work— 
was liaicd on comlilions that had been proposed three 
months before it developed. 

In some quarters, there is still speculation as to 
whether the strike was actually Comrmini5t-in«))iied 
or the res'uif of a general grievance that the CP ex¬ 
ploited. .411 the evidence available, however, indicates 
that the former is true. It followed the familiar Red 
pattern, with n mixture of action by small Conimunisl- 
led unions and “unofficial” Communist-led strike com¬ 
mittees. A Daily WorL'er editorial on the “Ovcitime 
Menace" was reprinted by (lie N.4SDU as a fighting 
pamphlet. And it was undoubtedly groups of Com¬ 
munist activists that (lansforrned a matter of general 
Indifference into something dynamic. T&GW officials 
were content to do nothing and thus let things get 
out of hand. 

A similar situation developed in the London bus 
strike, wlmh immediately jireceded the dockers’ 
action. Tins was over genuine grievances; irregular 
hours, spri’iid-over dulie** and often excesuve oierlimo 
due to the general shortage of public transport 


workers. The CP's London District Bus Adyisory 
Committee issued a leaflet demanding certam wage 
adjustments and a reariangemsnt of the working 
week—both of which were impossible under existing 
conditions. Then the strike began in Commumst- 
duminated garages like Dalston and Twickenham and 
spread rapidly oin the basis of the leaflet’s demands. 

Like the do'.'k outbreak, it ended ivithout any real 

achievement, except that a number of drivers and 
conductors found new jobs while out of woik and the 
staff siiuatioi is now more critical than ever. 

Other stiikes have occurred recently at the 

instigation of the Electrical Trades Union and the 

Constructional Engineers Union, both Coir.munist- 
mlillrated. In all these actions, there is evidence of 
close contact with the Moscow-run World Federatior. 
of Trade Union.i Ihiougli its London bianch. 

It IS interesting, too, that in the middle of the 
dock strike London’s Red industrial activists met 
under the c.iairiiianship of Claude Bcrridge, a Com¬ 
munist and leading official ol the Amalgamated 
Engineering Lhiion. Of the 400 present, some 350 
Were active on various le\els in 45 d fTercnt unions 
coienng all .sections of industry. The general policy 
agreed on covc»'ed agitation on the factory floor, 
] tenrat ion of the Labor jiarly tlirough trade unions 
and tiiulc councils, an all-out attack on right-wing 
l.abor Icadeis, and a drive to convince workers that 
Ihe present full-employment conditions make strikes 
all the more de'-nable now. 

Another mdusliial conference, involving shop 
stewards, will be held shortly to discuss jirionty strike 
taiget.s. The list of plaiil.s to be considered meluiies 
two important ship-building firms, a latge steelwoiks, 
two large auloinobile plants, an aircraft factory and 
one of Ihe bigge-t electiica)-i quipmcnt plants in the 
country. Most of thcic laciories, as might be ex- 
jiected, nic doing inipoilant di’fensc work. 

Of comic, the Coniinuniils’ .mccesi-i's ate mixed 
with failure. Iiuleod, the dotk and bus strike may 
hardoa the imblic's attitude toward them, paiticulurly 
if anti-( omnumist union leaders make their members 
realize the extent of Communist activity in their 
ranks. Never'hcless, things are going well for Moscow 
in Britain. “Peaceful coexifilince” is bcooniing more 
and more re.spectable. British and other European 
films are eager for East-West trade, and Russia can 
prohf fiom the dock .strike, boeauso lier deliveries 
wore held up and she can impo«c severe penalties 
under various elaiue-: in lier trade contracts. 

There is one bright sjiot in this generally dark 
pietttre, however: White the patteim of stiikp aptiou 
laid down by the Communist Parly Congress in the 
spiing is now being worked out, the formal body of 
Ihe Commiini.st pai’iy is witlienng awav Party leaders 
had hoped that their activity would help swell their 
I auks. This has not happened. 
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The Union Budget 

Wc have c'd lln' Hiidgcl at Uk; vi-i'V la-:t 

liour ol’ tlic nioiilti of In'lnuaij. Hvd fvcu with a 
lunTH’d [K'rusal two tlii'Ogs stand out. 

First of all it is appaiont that the Governincnt 
is ipvpi’ting back to the: old .soulless burcaucialic, 
form, ooiniilcloly out-ol-touch with tlir people ol the 
Union and indiffi'ient to their actual well-being, ile.s- 
jiitc all tRe luous le.-'olulion.s of the Congre.ss and ihe 
flowery spei ches of ds oul> iiioutli-piece. Fic, it 
.-eems mental and moral welfaie of the people count-= 
for nought. ]f it were not. i-o then p.iper tinve,' would 
not have been enhanced, because imper stand'' foi 
education, both for the adult and tlu' child, lu all 
rcnilized counti'ie.s. 

Secondly it seems that Ihi' (.loveriinient now has 
joined hands, with all the other C'ul loiies, in sealing 
the doom of the Middle chi'^, the class that was 
ro.sjion.sible beioiid all othei.s fo) the libeiatioii oi tije 
country and the betterment of its peojiles. 

This year’s Union Budget, foi the eear 195')-of). 
has been receued with dismaj by all sections ol the 
jieople. It affects not niilv the richer class, but also 
the middle class, including the lowei middle class 
In hi,s eagerno'.s fo .sjiiead the iiiU, the Fiiiamc 
Minister .seems to have forgotten the oidiiiair 
jirinciples of taxation and the net is cast ijvc'r all 
ignoring the taxable cajiacilv of the jiaei'e. the 
budget, reflect.s an inciea.sing teiiijm of Cbi\ernmeiil 
expenditure during the closing year ol the fiisi 
Five-Year Plan. Tlie cm rent year’s revenue di'ficil 
was reduced to R.s. 5 crores from Its. 15.36 ciore.s 
envisaged in the original budget. For the coining 
financial year, at, the existing levels of taxation and 
with increased provision for di'velopment exiienditiire, 
revenue is estimated at ILs. 468.76 erores, and ex¬ 
penditure at, lls. 498.93 ciores, leaving a deficit of 
Ks. 30.17 crores. 

The overall deficit for the current year n now 
estimated at Rs. 208 crores as against Es. 239 . rorcs 
originally anticipated. Following larger provisioi: for 
development expenditure, the Minister estimated for 


the coming year an oveiall deficit of lbs. 340 crores. 
The “izeable budgetary deficit, ho .said, did not carry 
lineal of seiious iiitlationaiy pre.ssure.s. The Govern¬ 
ment. vitw i.s that, the production iiolential of the 
(-eoiiomy IS sliaidily nxrea'ing and the varioua 
economic mdieatois RUgge.sled that the eoimtvy could 
go ahead moie b()ldl_\ The last v ear's total 
i''vi'mi,-. under the re\i-.(d cstimafc i-, jjlacrd at, 
Ils. 451.08 croit'.s and the exjicndiiiiie at Rs. 456.08 
eroies, the deficit being Rs, 5 crore.s 

Tile eliange.'i in iiieome-tax will .seiiously affect 
the muldh; ilass. Dealing with, the new jiroji i^al foi 
taxation of diieei incomes, the FniaUee Minrsier 
slatt'd tliat the broad pattern of adjuslnieiiis aiig- 
gisled by (he 'I'axaiioii Fnqiiiiy C'ommissiori had 
bi'en acee|it‘’d by the (!()\ernmeiil witii .sueii modi- 
fie.tllulls as had bei'ti found nece'>uiy and de.siiable. 
Tilt exi'-tmg ta.x exemption slab of lU. 1.500 has been 
laiseil <u lU. 2000 for maiiud jni.'OiN and reduced 
to R". 1 (XtO foi unmanletl jilisoHs as a linst step 
imsaids a 'elienie of family allowamc' The not loss 
of levciU'e on (his aecoiiiii is o-tiinated Rs 90 lakhs 
Increa-ed or lu'w exii-e diiiits liaie bc' ii imiiosid on 
a mimber of aitielo', namel,\', .sugar, cloth, eigairltes, 
woollen fabi ,es, ,«ewing iiiaLhine.s, I'lei.iiie fans, electric 
iiglitirig bulbs, eli'ctiie batteiie-., jiaper and paper 
bn.nd. and jiaiuls and larmslics, all of which will 
bvaetliei bung in an additional ixnr-nuc of Rs. 17.7 
euiios, .'Sujiertax will now bo payable on incoiries 
abo\ o Rs. 20.000. 'I'lie new taxation piopo.«al allows 
a develojimeiU rebat.', of 25 per cent of the cost of all 
now jihiDj and ma.ehiiiery instullod for bu.sinei^a pur- 
)ioses instead of the piescnt dci'ieeiation allowance 
of 20 jH'.- cent. Losso.s in business will be allowed to 
bi' carrittl foiwai'd mdefinitely insfend for .six years as 
at pre.scat. 

Entertaimueul allowa.u-es and other benefits will 
now be subject lo tax. The export duty on cotton 
cloth is reduced to CJ per cent. A slab .system is pres- 
eiibed for I'xport duty on tea in liin of the existing 
flat rates. From March 1, the price of imported suggr 
has been raised by^Re. 1 per maund. The increase in 
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eatcise duty on imported sugur will not however leave 
nnAffected the indigenous sugar. The price of Indian 
sugar is also bound to go up in syrnpatliy with rise in 
j-.rice of imported sugar. 

Coming to the ways and means position, the 
J’inanee Minister slated that the Government needed 
Rs. 30 eioiTs for meeting the tev^ue deficits, Rs. ff78 
croi-es for linanciiig capital' outlay and loan rcquirc- 
raents of tte Slate (lovemments and Rs. 60 crores 
for repayment of the maturing debt. Against this, 
llie (jovernnu'nt is esiiected to raise Rs. 125 crores 
fro;n inaiket loans and Rs. 52 croi'es from small 
saiings, while foreign aid is expected to bo of the 
order of Rs. 74 crores. Other miscellaneous debts 
and reinitlance tiansaetioiis may bring in Rs. 86 
erores. This rai.ses the total gap between levcnue and 
overall t'xpenditurc to lls. 340 crores, only a part of 
which is e.xpectcd to be met by increased taxation. As 
I lie cash balance will have no margin left to be drawn 
iipom, the whole of this gap will have to be met by 
issue of Trea.sury bills. In the current year's budget, 
there is also an oi'ciall deficit of Rs. 239 eiores which 
has to be met by expansion of Treasury bills. 

As regards tin capital expenditure, the cuneiit 
year’s budget proiided for an expenditure of 
U.s. 14.5.75 crores. In tlie new budget, the expendilnre 
is fsliinaled at Rs. 178.54 erorc.s. The increase is 
accounted fur by a worsening of Rs. 61.69 crores 
under Goieiniucnl. 'I’rading schemes largely due to 
piir'lin'c of lice slocks fioni the State Govcrnmcnls 
olfse!, by s.iiing of Rr. 28.80 crores in other items. A 
pi'ovisiou of Rs. 10 croies was made in the budget for 
liosMble i urclia;,i: of .-.liaies m the Hindiislhan Steel, 
bill, this pit'ViMou \Ml! now remain unutilised during 
this year. 

I ill' icviiiiK lioiii t'li.iloni.s 111 the eoniiag ycai 
has been I'l.iced a' R^. 165 crores against the cuireiit 
Kui'.-, ir'U'cd e-iiinaie of Rs. 180 crores. The icceni 
enltaiicriiK 111 of the e.xpoit duly on tea will bring an 
additional revenue of Rs 11 crores over the cuiiein 
Ai'ai'.s yield Inipoits ot molor spirit, kerosene and 
luhrica'iits will. liowe>er, decrea.se to almost a quarter 
of tiie lire ,“(111 li'iel a“ a result, of the second oil 
rifinei'. at Houitiay al.“o coming into full production 
la cun'eqiuucr' Ihci,, will lip a drop of about Rs. 20 
iioies under f'nsfonw 'I'lie revenue fiom Exci.-e Dull’ 
IS jdaerd at Rs 123.45 .iore.s in tlie coming year as 
coiiipared with the ciinenl ji-ear’s revised estimate of 
Rs. 103.65 crore“ Tie increase is largely nccounlod 
for by revenue from the exci^es on kcioseno and 
[letrol following larger internal iiroduction The col¬ 
ic'lions of liil'acco evi i“,. all' also (’xpccted to inipioie 
by Rs 3 .3 croies, and following better production, 
the ' ollectioii fiom saigar excise will rise by Rs. 1.5 
crore.s T'lnhi flrt. inconie-t.'ix, the current year’s 
figure of Rs 165 crore.s is being repe.atcd for next 
year rolleclions igfecenlly have horn somewhat lower 


than expected due to the progressive clearance of 
arrears. Revenue from Estate Duty js estimated at 
Rs. 3 crores next year, but the proceeds thereof goes 
almost wholly to the States. A credit of Rs. 8 crores 
from the sale of imported sugar on Government lias 
been taken. Under Currency and Mint, profits of the 
Reserve Bank are placed at Rs. 20 crores next year 
as against Rs. 17.5 crores in the current year. This 
year the Finance Minister has not taken any credit 
for repayment of partition debt by Pakistan m view 
of non-payment during the last two years. 

The expenditure in the coramg year is being 
placed at Rs. 498.93 crores—Rs. 202.68 crores under 
Defence Services and Rs. 296.25 crores under Civil 
Heads. The estimates for Defence Services show an 
increase of Rs. 4.68 crores over the revised estimates 
for the curretnt year. Civil expenditure, next year 
shows an increase of Rs. 38.19 crores. The bulk of 
the increase represents larger allolinenls for develop¬ 
ment expenditure. 

The taxation proposals lu the new budget should 
evoke a good deal of criticism from all sections of 
Uic people. The taxaliou nitasures will hit both 
Ihe rich and the middle class and the question is 
how best the least aggri'gate .sacrifice of the tax¬ 
payer can be equitably distiibiitcd among ali 
“cctors. The series of exci.“e duties will undoubtedly 
add to the cost of living and the co.st of production 
as well. The excise duly on consumable goods will 
o[ierale as a purchase lax, and the only difference 
between these two alternatives is that while the 
latter disciiminates according to the paying 'lapacity 
of the pa.ver, the formci does not. The excise duty 
IS not at all discriminating and imposes a burdon at 
l.lie flat rate and is against the principle of the lease 
aggregate sacrifice. But the inaiu point . that has 
bcoa missed by the Finance Alinister is that he hat. 
failed to take into consideralion the sales tax 
imposed by the States. Cloth is subject to the 
)>ayiiu'ut of sah's tax in the Stales and imposition 
of Union excise duty at aii culiaiiced Kite wii 
const,itule as a deterrent to eonsumi>tion imposing 
an ('xcessive burden. 

The Stale has failed to look at the whole ne 
lax ,)osition of the small income leceivcr, which 
eoiniirises not only his income tax, but also the 
indirect taxes which he pays, the contiibiitions to 
social .security, and the benefits which lie receives 
from the whiole system of social security. Income- 
tax is now-a-days not merely a contribution to the 
general expenses of the State; it is also m part a 
means of financing these latter benefits. It is in- 
evifable that these latter benefits should be financed, 
in considerable measure, by contributions from the 
same classes as mainly benefit from them. The whole 
burden of an elaborate system of social services, 
togi'lhcr with that of an expensive system of defence, 
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could HOI, ho homo by (lie wealthy and middl(3 classt> 
aloiic; thei'e arc not enough of Ihern to be able to 
bear it, Tlic lower income groups arc bound to eontri- 
biile in some manner; the quc’slion seems to u.s to be 
•'lal of the form of that contribution. 

Although the present schedule of income taxe.- 
has been influenced by inflation, the basic reason for 
the use in ta.xation is not a monetary accident; il 
IS tlj<‘ rise 111 the real expenditure of the Governuifni 
To that expenditiiie, or at h-as) |o the social si'curily 
I»ail of it. it IS agreed that the lowei income giouits 
shoiiM make somi' eoiiluliulion; i( seems niucli bet'or 
that their eonlnbiition should in some wav taki 
the foim of income (ax. which docs lu.'ike an effoit 
(n .adjust payment to capaiily, instead of being son- 
iined to indiiecl lax^s and social seciuity conlribiitioiis 
which do uol . It is iviie of the gieat adcanlagcs 
whicli acii'iird from the di-coviiv of the P \ Y E 
'Pa\' .'\s "^'oii EtWli) thai il made .some slufi into 
iiiconu' tax lechpicallv possible, thus (lim'nisliing tlie 
weigiii whicli had to be laid lljinn llie less equitable 
taxes. .\ny movemc-nl in the opposil-. direction, siicli 
as would m jnaclico be imjilied bv the recognition of 
a high ex^'iniilinn limit for in.-onie tax soenis to deny 
dio eqiiilv of taxation 

CnJoniho Plan'n Progresf! 

’('he ihiul ..iinual repeil on Colombo Plan (ae'cling 
the year lOS-l-SI indic.-nes a considor.ihle rise in irue't- 
Micnl in ihc Colomho Plan counliics (lining this peiiod 
In ihc pi'hlic '■'■cloi. llie amount spent on development 
ine.reased by 27 per cent, bom .£i2.'^ million in the pre- 
I'cdiim y ar to t'oM million The latest repoii envisages 
a fuither increase of 3l' pei cent to €704 million in public 
imesimen! in the aie.s in 19,S4-5,'5 The financial position 
of each ineiiihcr coiintiy indicates that the external aid 
eonliii'ieil to play an jmportani paM in their economic 
de\elopnient During the first three years of the Plan, 
development in the public sector cost about £1,250 
million, of which external aid accounted for one-third. 
Piisinp development expciidilure was accompanied by a 
notable increase in budget defieiis. Financial assistance 
made available bv members of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee outside South and South-East Asia «ince the 
inception of the Colombo Plan in 1951 has been as 
follows : 

The United Kingdom ; Sterling balances are made avail¬ 
able to India. Pakistan and Ceylon at the rale of £42 mil¬ 
lion a year in the aggregate Tlie actual rate of withdrawal 
depends on the choice of the countries themselves A credit 
of £10 million was made available to Pakistan in 1953 to 
finance the import of capital goods from the United 
Kingdom to assist food production. As part of loans 
made by the International Bank, £10 million has been 
released from the UK’s subscription to the Bank ; £5 
million for the expansion of steel production in India, 
and £5 million for the Sui gas project in Pakistan. In 
19.53-54, £J2.5 million was approved in grants and loans 
for development in the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 


A'l'ills n<.inco .;iul Sarw.ik. lu'iiping ihc lol.il gtanif. and 
lojn- !,-• leiriloiii's m i||,, him ihicc \imis to £53.Ii 

million. excl'iding contrihiilions to the cost of the 
Kiiieigency in Mahn.i In lU fir-i \(-ai of oi’iiaiion ihc 
Commonwealth Dcvclopriieul Finance Coinjiany ooiiUi- 
hiilf'd £1 million to the equity capital of l*akisian'-, Sin 
ga- project In March 1954. Ccxhm laiscd a loan ol 
1.5 million in London 

The United States : Teclinical Co-ojieialion for 
d( (cloinm-nl as-i-tunce made .iv.iilaldc h\ ill: T nilcd 

‘'tale- (iovciriiuenl on .t giant hj'i- hciwccn .liilv 1, 19,51 
an! June 3f> 1951 antoiinlcd l,i ahnul ''16.3 million. 

Mlocaiioiis to mdnidiial counliics \v(ic ■ Biiima 121 
million : Cambodia. I.aos. Viet Nam S73 million . Indi.i 
S185 million : Iiidonc'ia $24 million : Nepal $1 (' 
million : PaVi'tan Sly million : Phillqiiiinc Rejiuhlic 
165 million ; Tliailanrl S23 iiullinn Pakistan was abo 
granli'd S!30 million lo fiiiani c ihc proi tircnieiil and 
iioiisioil of viliinl ill 195,3, and in tlir middle of the 
same M'ar leceived a 'jiani of wh< a: \ tiued al S63 

million. In 1951, $190 million was loaned lo India foi 
ill- puich-’se of food-giain- and $15 million to Pakistan 
in 1952 for the same puipose The US Pxporl-Tmport 
I’ank has ^uhoiised etedils of $'-09 milium to Ii’donc'ia 
.‘'25 million lo ih-- Pliilh|ipmc Kcpiilili- .-nid $1 million 
to Thailand. .Aid has abo been made availalde bv the 
I S Fold and Roikcfeller Foundations. 

('annria Including .* 6 ' 25.4 million loicil foi use 
under the Colombo Plan in 1054-55, Crnad.-i In - mad- 
n\ailahl( appioximatelv SC102 million Mloc^alion- t" 
date arr : India $C49 inillion. Paki'iau $(b,3 millinii 
Crn loll SC 6 million Tii adililion .i speciit gram of 
$C5 million has bi'en made lo Pakistan foi wdieai 

diistralia ■ By tlv end of 1953-51- .Austiah.i has 
speiil or comniille 1 .£ 417 million ol tlo- £ \31 2” 

million il pledged in 19,59 Allocations aie ; Tudia £A6.4 
million; Pakistan S.\R I million: (a-ylon €\1 ’> inillion • 
TndotKsia 53 niRioii : Cimliodoi .$A0 15 million ; 

1 ,ios e'O 15 inillion ; and Viet Nam $\ 0 15 million. 

The report concludes that the future still holds manv 
problems, and the countries of the .area aic under no 
illusions about the magnitude of the effoils required 
But the fact that against the haikgiound of the economic 
di£5cuUies analysed in the last year's repoi I they hai' 
hern able lo .spend 27 per pent more on developincnl in 
the last year than m the preceding; year showed that 
they responded to the spin and the challenge which 
those difficulties presented. They are aware that the 
main burden must be borne on their own rcsourceP. 
though external aid can do much to smooth and accele- 
lale the progress towards a higher standaid of living. 
But they have come through the initial difficulties, and 
not as isolated entities but as members of a great and 
growing parlnersliip animated by a eonimon put pose and 
increasingly conscious of each otliim’s problems and 
aspirations. The chief obslach' to more raiiid progress 
is not attributed to lack of money, but certain adminis¬ 
trative and technical defiriencie.s wbicb restricted the 
number of effpclive|v planned projects. 
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The Railway Budget : 

This year's railway budget for is important 

in 8eve.ral respects. It is the budget lor the last year of 
the Five Year Plan Naturally it raises mudi hope and 
calls for stock taking, for evaluating the achievement. 
Tile new Railway Convention has added iraportanee to 
the new budget. Indian railways have no doubt main¬ 
tained significant progress during the post-war years, 
but the progress is much below the country s require¬ 
ments. The war-time shortages have been made up and 
efFort.s are being made for modernisation and exjtansion 
of the whole railway system in this country Rut to 
aetiieve these twin |iuiposes huge outliys are m'eessarv 
and lack of finance provide.s the most formidable prob- 
b'lii. It is gratify mu t<i note that railway surpluses have 
belli improving in H'eent years As for example, in 
]9!i3-54 the surplus stood at Rs 2..% iroies ; foi 1954 
it is estimated at Hs. 6..57 erores and for 19.5.5-56, it is 
idaeed at Rs 7.14 erores, aftei making a iiiovision id 
R.s. .5 erores mote to depieeiation lund than in the 
current year. It may howeyer be pointed out that in 1951 
-.52, the auiplus was Rs. 28 ciores and in 1952-5.5. it was 
iRe. 13 erores. 

The rise in nrdinaiy woiking exinnses is the main 
cause for dwindling surplu-es Between 1952-55 and 
1953-54, gross traffic receipts ineieased from Rs 270..5 

crore.s to Rs 274 3 erores llnting this period, the 

ordinary working expenses aRo rose fioui Rs. 188 eroics 
to Rs. 201' erores The ineteaae in exjiense.-, has been 
aceounted for by ineriasf in staff, in allowances anil in 
conversion of tile “gralti shop’’ into cash relief Never¬ 
theless, ill, moun'inc . '.peiises will handicap the tuo- 
gress of the railways anil the authoiilies should realise 
that whatever may he the so-ealled valid reasons for higher 
i'X|ienses, the sur|dnses must be niainlainel at a ino- 
gressively higher tale, other expansion and mo.'einisalion 
will remain just in ideals only The lalio of net levenue 
to l•,aIlital-al-(4lalge ileelined fiiun 5-5 ]ter cent in 1952 
-53 to 4.2 per rent in 19.53-54, 'Die rising tiend in ex- 
(lensps will neniralise In .i great extent this falling re¬ 
turn. The Planning Commission emphasised that the 

policy of the rail wavs should he to keep down the working 
expen.sps I,, the lowest level compatible with efiieie.ney 
and leasonahle standard of service, in order that the 
neeessaiv suiplus for financing the develojmieni i>rii- 
irr.tmme becomes available. 

The net railway revenue for 1954-.5.5 has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 41..5 erores. Tlie dividend to General 
Revenues will fake away Rs. 35 erores. leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 6..57 erores which is proposed to be transferred to 
the development fund The budget for 19.5.5-.56 has been 
drawn on the basis of the 10,54 Railway Convention. 
Under this new Convention, the annual contribution to the 
depreriation fund from the railway revenues has been 
raised from jRs.. 30 erores to Rs. .3.5 erores The Rail¬ 
ways will continue to contribute dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent on the capital-at-charge. On the basis of the 
new Convention, it has been estimalred that there will be 


a shortfall of Rs. 31 erores, after meeting working ex¬ 
penses and providing for depreciation fund, during the 
next five years. This consideration greatly prompted the 
Railway Ministry to make certain changes in freight rates 
There has been a reduction in the wagon-load-scale for 
foodgrains and pulses, and for fertilisers there has been 
some increase in the fieight rales for the fust leg of 300 
miles. While long-distance passenger.s have been assured 
of a relief, the passengers for short-distance shall have to 
pay fares at slightly higher rates. This will entail a 
further strain on the vast body of middle elas'. 
passengers. 

The estimates of receipts for 1955-.56 amounts to 
Rs. 292.5 erores and ordinary working expenses at Rs. 207 
crotes. Miscellaneous transactions and the dividend to 
Ceni'ial Revenues have been estimated at Rs. 36 erores 
and appropriation to depreciation reseive fund is C'li- 
maled at Rs. 35 erores. The net surjilus oi Rs. 7.14 
eroies is piiqniseil to he credited to revenue leserve fund 
The increase in freight rates for the 300-niile leg will no 
doubt have adverse effect on the industiies which gene¬ 
rally gel their supplies of law materials from neaiby 
aieas They will, however, be benefited by the reduction 
in the rates for the transport of tlieii finished products 
over a long-distance The surchaige on ‘'smalls'’ of 12) 
per cent is being vii’wed a.s a puiely economic measure, 
bi-iaiise ibeii tiansiiori lakes disproportionate, wagon 
space and involve unduly a large number of handlings 
.,nil III claim-. 'I’he opposition maintain!, that litis 
measutc will throw a burden on small traders The 
ptobleni 111 lieiglit rales has been outstanding for several 
i!(cades and it js indeed a step in tbe right direction to 
note that tbe Railway Alinislei is eoii'-idering the advis¬ 
ability of appointing a committee to go into it. ll i' 
hoped that the proposed Committee will go into the 
lirohlems of freight rale in all its vaiieil asjieets and will 
settle the problem. Such a solution calls for a rcconri- 
lialion between tlie Railways' demand for largei finances 
to meet their expansion programmes and the demand o( 
trade and commerce for efficient transport facilities at a 
low cost. 

While the other aspects of the Five-Year Plan suffers 
from anibifioiis jilanning, the, railways suffer from under¬ 
planning. The target laid down in the Five-Year Plan 
for the railways is obviously modest. The extension 
programme is too insignificant to rouse much enthu¬ 
siasm. It may be slated here that the British Railways, 
whose mileage is much lower than that of the Indian 
Railways, has launched an expansion programme at an 
estimated cost of £1,200 million. A network of railway 
system is urgently necessary for this country to make our 
villages developed and enlightened, to ensure equitable 
distribution of raw materials and foodgrains and to fos¬ 
ter village industries. Of course, the shortage of rolling 
slock is holding back the rate of expansion and moder¬ 
nisation. A good portion of the rolling stock, for which 
orders have been placed, would be delivered only in 1956- 
57 or late fn 1955-56 and would therefore be available 
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for use only in the first year of the second Five-Year 
Han. 

The two main complainls against the railways are 
“bottlenecks” and overcrowding and although the 
Fiyc-Year Plan is nearing completion, these complaints 
still persist. The plan for the railways was formulated 
not to meet the ever-growing traffic, but to handle more 
efficiently pas.senger and goods traffic at around present 
I'-veK 'Phis pre-eni biidaet does not in any way offer any 
solutions'. 

U.S. Foreign Trade Programme 

Since the end of the second woild war, the IIS 
foieign eeonnniie policy, particularly in relation to trade, 
has been subieeted to severe eritieisms from the countries 
ol the wot Id 'Pile main mievance aaainst hei is that she 
has been iiursuing a restricted trade policy and with 
the aid of hrtih laiiff wdll“, she is keejiing the import 
tiude at j low level Tlie result is almost a one way 
trade—her exports far surpassing her import® It is 
therefore gratifvina to note that President Eisenhowi i 
has lealised the truth of the allegation® against the 
n.SA in this re.spect and suggested to the Congress, 
in a leeent special message, for the liberalisation of 
foreign trade. World eeonnniie strength i- heiim en\i- 
satred a' the possible outcome of the IN trade liberali¬ 
sation Advoeating the piomotion ot a high level of 
international trade. Piesiilent Eisenhower emphasised 
that the world alliance ‘‘will he most fiind\ cemented 
when its association i« based on flourishing the mutual 
trade as well as common ideals, interest® and aspira¬ 
tions. While stressing the need for a moderate, gradual 
and reciprocal trade progi amine, he w’a®, however, 
cautious in pointing out that a radical or sudden taiiff 
cut would not be in the inteie®t of the [IS” The follow 
hig are his main proposals ; 

The USA should— 

(a) Extend the Reciptocal Trade Agreement Act 
for thiee yiar® and authorise the President to 
negotiate tariff reduction of .S per cent each 
year ; 

(b) authorise for the reduction of all taiiff rates 

to .'50 per cent and grant power to make cuts 
of 50 per cent in rates effective from .Tannaty 
1, 19.5.5, on all articles which are not now 

being imported or which are being iinpoiled 

only in negligible quantities ; 

fe) revise customs calculation procedures ; 

fd> approve U.'v participation in the International 
Finance Corporation. 

2. President Eisenhower reiterated his pledge of 
last March to submit the organised features of the 
revised General Agreement on Tariff and Trade to 
Congress for its approval and observed that the revision 
was being undertaken for the purpose of making the- 
agreement, “a simpler and more effective instrument for 
the devalopment of a sound system of world trade.” 


3. The United States should take account of the 
effect of any agricultural programme on US foreign 
economic relations to assure that it contributed to the 
development of healthy expanding foreign market over 
the years. 

4. The flow of U.S capital abroad should also be 
(neouraged. 

5. A tax incentive should be provided by taxing 
hu®jnes® ineoinc from subsidiaries or branches at a corpo¬ 
rate rate of 14 per cent lower than the 52 per cent rate on 
domestie income. Additional tax incentives through tax 
treaties were also advocated. 

Cachar 

The question has often been asked, ‘ why linguistic 
tirovince.s?” AVc gi\'r an answer with au example 
Cachar, a Bc'ngali di.-lnet of As.®am. has l^ccn 
phterd in a peculiar position after Partition. Fom 
lhana® of Sylhet ha\e lioen added lo it, bul the addi- 
lion of ])opulalion through refugee influx has been 
iniK'h nioie (ban iiroiiorticvnate. This dhslriet has 
liceonie a \ic1iiu of the poliey of Assaniisatioii, now 
MgoroU'lv purautd by tlu- ii(i®eii( Mini?trv in that 
Stale. 

The iiautc of A.'-Jiu for that Slate has been a 
luisnomei Tlie inopoition of .\®.®anicsf' people there 
1 ® only about a Lhird. Through their poliey of Assam- 
isalion, till' Alini®tr\' Ini' alienated the support of the 
Kengali-, and il i 1 1 dial ]>eo]ile Vsi-aui lia® now 
lii'.'Oiiie a liol-lx'd of di'coniriii . .\i’cordiug to the 
new poliev, tin' non-.'Vv'.uue'e peo|ile luu.'i eitlier be 
eomiiletely .\/®ami.®ed or tiny niu?t lo'®e their cilizen- 
®lui) I mill' Division B< neh of the Suiueine Court 
coii'isting of Mr Jii'liee Maha.ian. Mr. .lustiee 
Vivian Bo.'e aud Mr. Justice Jagaivnath Das (in 
Coil Apiieal Xo. 176 of 1952, AIR June 1953 SC 3091 
pronouneed severe sirielure.® against the Government 
of As.sam In delixering judgment, Bose J. remarked; 

“This is a eiuiou.s •ease in which the State 
Government of ,A.s.sam. having granted the first 
respondent, a lease, later cancelled its grant, aind 
re-giiin(ed it to alloth.er party and now eontetnds 
that, 't is not. bound by the laws and regulations 
which ordinarily govern such transactions . . . 

Aceo'-ding to all notions of contract current in 
civilised countries, that would have constituted a 
binding engagement, from which one of the parties 
lo it could not recede at will . . . But the State 
Go^'crnmcnt did not, feel itself hnmiiered by anv 
Hue'll old-fashioned notions regiirding the sanclitv 
of engagement ... In spite of tlie efforts of the 
Government to appear a® a bold brave desiiot 
which knows no law bul its own. we aie constrained 
lo dismiss the ajipeal willi cost® payable lo the 
first respondent.” 

The lease had first been granted to a non- 
Assamese, then it was cancelled tvnd re-granted to 
“benafide Assaniese fishermen.” 
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Go\t;nimenl, grants arn willtliolil {lom ])nm:iiy 
schools unless Assamese is laadi' the methmii of 
instruction. Discrimination in the unitter of service, 
scliolarsliip.s, etc, arc now the general rule. Money 
granted for the develupjiun' of .\s,'-am uiidei' llic Five- 
Year J’lan IS living spont m the five Assam districts to 
tli(' exclusion of the Pjcugali and Tiibal areas. The 
altitude of the Go\ernment towauls the refugees n 
very apathetic, to say the lea-, 1 . The Gioxerninenl of 
I'lidia lia\e f.iiled to .slo]i the actnilii's of tlic.se 
miiiiatuie M;ilaii,s m .\.s.-ai]i 'riu' States Reoigaui.sa 1 u)ji 
f'ouinii--sion sliould take '('vioiis Mev, of thi- lase. 

Storm Clovds in the Far-East 

'rile I'Mision 111 uoild affairs ii.'is been at a, peak 
for f'Oine tune now over the (jiicstiou of (he islands 
undi-r coiitiol of the {'In.iiig Kai-'-hek reginu- of 
('hiiiosi N ifioiiabsts. Thp Inb'riiaiioiial Fdiiion of 
Till- Nrir Till I: Tivu x for Febroaiv 20 . carries an 
e,\i-ellen| .■'Umiijai v of the situation up to that dati' 
fogi'thor ^^ilh a short de.-.cri)>i ion of the isles of con- 
lenlion. We gi\e behn\ tlir relcvani extracts; 

"When ihe Chinese Naiionalis!'- wcie diircii off die 
iii.'.iiilnn.l III I'MU. diev relnined i-lancU off the coa“f that 
fell into two distini t categories In one calcgoiy wetc 
Formosa and the Pescadoics These ishuid- rveie i eded 
hy China to .Tapan in 18% at ihe end ot the Sine 
lap.aii'sr i\,ir \\ t'.aiio in lOd'i. Roosc\idt, Chmchil! 
and Cliiang Kai-shek dechued it tlieii ‘jnirposc'' to 
lesieic F'.irinos.a and the Pe-eadoics pi Chini at the end 
of the war But when the lapanesp peace lical> wj‘- 
' i.aiicd, tile allies could not agree ou w’lielh"!' the Pi'Iping 
Coveinnicni oi the Naiionalisi- should gel Formosa and 
the Pescadores. Accordingly the leriilories never have 
been fornially icstored to any Chinese Government 

'file other category of islands retained by the 
Nationalists in 1949 was a series of insbore isles- among 
ibem Queniip and Maisn wliirh legally bad always been 
Cliinese leiiitorv Tlniied .State.s policy toward these 
inshore islands has gone through three phases : 

Phase One hegaii Iwo years ago. aflei the Eisenhower 
Administration announced a policy generally described as 
“unleashing” Chiang K.ii-shek. ic, witlidiawing the oidei'. 
to the Seventh Fleet to prevent Nationalist attacks on 
the mainland. At that time, the Nationalist Govermneni 
sought a pledge of militaiy support from Washington if 
the Coiiimuri/sis eounler-altacked again‘t the inshore 
islands. The Amministration leplied that it could give 
no firm a.ssmance. 

Phase Two began last Septmeber when the 
Communists, free of their military involvement in Korea 
■md Indoelunu, ‘■tepped up their military activity in the 
Formosa Straits PtesidenI Eisenhower, overruling a 
reeonirnrtiilalion h) .Secielary of State .John Foster Dulles 
,'iiid three of the foul .Joint Chiefs of Staff, decided that 
the United Slates w'ould not fight to defend the coastal 
islands. 


Phase Three ojiened last month with llie Adininis 
liation's dual move foi a Congres'-ional re.solulion- passed 
almost unanimously—ot United States determination 
to fight for Formosa and “such related positions and 
leiriiories" as the Piesident deemed essential to it® 
defense ; and for a TI. N. ceasc-firc in the Foiniosa 
Straits Inijilieit in the moves, it was widely lielieved, 
was a "two Chinas" policy aceeptanee of the permancni 
separation of the mainland from Foiniosa and tli<’ 
Pescadores .\ecordingly, the Admini-tialion was believed 
willing to vieJd the coastal islands in exchange fot a 
Communist renunciation of force agaiiisi Formosa" 

Tlieu I'Oiiies liie riue-liiiii, Poiiei- or War, vvliiit aie 
llie (ulds? Th(. odds' ai'o giion as follows wilb a 
concise summing up of the attilmle of members of tic 

oej.l'-iIlL e;|'li| 

“The answer to vvhelher llie (.liieiiioy and Matsu 
conflict would eiupt into an armed i lasli appeared to 
be in ihe tarties and =lakes ot tic ihice p.ailie- involvCii 
il'c Communists, ilic ffnileil Slates and the Mlio'i This 
was how lliev ajipeare.! lo chape up last week ; 

Communists. The Coniniunisls have strong reasons 

for wanting to capture Qiiemoy and Mal'u Thi 
exisieiue of two Nationalist-held islands right on China’s 
doorstep is a profound irritant lo the Peiping regime. 
They aie a demonsiralion to the world of Chinese 
Communist weakness and tliey make the thical lo invade 
Pi 11 mo -.1 TOO mile awav. sccni hollow 

But there are aUo ron«iderations to give Peipinc 
(laiise before at lacking Qiiemov and Matsu Tin 
Communists made Iwo attempts, in 1919 and 19.'iO. t" 
taiiliiie Oucinnv and fniled. Ttieii f'lices are fa' 
stronger now. particularly in the air. On the otlier hand, 
they now have to reckon with not only Nationalist 
epposiiion hut U “s aimed strength as well. 

The plelure would be diffeient. of i oiirse. if Soviet 
j. lanes and possibly .Soviei submarines were sent into 
the Formosa Stiail«. Moscow has a mutual defense 
alliance with Peipinc and last week both rapitals were 
I'llkiiic as if reoneerlerl military action by them was a 
foregone cconelusion. In Peiping. Mao Tse-tung. head 
of the Chinese Government, said ; ' 

‘We can all perceive that with the great co-operation 
between China and the Soviet Union there are no 
aggressive plans of imperialism that cannot be smashed,” 
In Moscow, the Soviei Union’s new Premier. Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin, said ; 

China knows that it can look to us not only for 
sympathy but also for help. That help will be forthcoming 
when needed ’ 

Despite such pronouncements, there is reason to 
believe the Kremlin, while it might Vant to sec tension 
maintained in the Far East since it diverts U.S. attention 
and strength from Europe, would not actually like to 
see its Chinese ally involved in another “limited war” 
with the TInited Slates The Korean war was a heavy 
drain on Soviet military supplies With Moscow 
apparently troubled about its heavy industry production. 
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a wew drain could liaidly be welcome. Moieovei, ihc 
limited wai might become an uiiliimted one. There is 
no indication tliat Moscow wants that, 

Ihnlcd 'i'liere aic both political and miiitaiy 

elements m the United Slates' stake in Quemoy and Matsu. 
1^11 tile polilicjl si'ic is the .Admiuistiatiuii's beliel that 
willidiawal from the islands alici the Communists have 
defaantly rejected oveituiCs for negotiations would be inici- 
pieted as a sign of weakness througlioul Asia, in adiii 
tioii, tuluiUaiy withdrawal lioiii the islands would elimi¬ 
nate W'ashington's main buiguiiiing hveiage lot obtaining 
a cease-lire. 

On the iiiilitdiy side, thcic is the lad that IJiieuioy 
and Aiatsii aie iiidisputuhly key positions il liic (-ominu- 
tiisls acliiaily are planning an attack on Foimosa. Thus 
the inijiort ol Mi. Dulles' slulcmciil clcaiiy wus that Ui>- 
less and iiiitil the t omimiiiisis iciiounccd any iiiteiition lo 
Use lolce against I'oiiiiosa, the United States would lega'd 
an attack on Quciiioy or Matsu as u pieiininiary to an 
assault on Foiniosa, and icsjionn ai coidiiigly. 

Allies .— Britain and most ol the ollici allies ha\e 
gone along with Wiishiiigioirs deei.sioii to dclend Foi 
mosa and the Pescadores But they leel tin Admiiii 

stiation iias no legal ease lot deleii.se oj the coastal 
islands .iiid IS asking loi iiouble in insisting on hold 
ing on to llieiii. They want the United Mates to cieaf-’ 
a dc facto icase-liie; in the foimosa >traits by loicing 
Cliiang lo witiuliaw lioin the eoasiai iskiiids and jiul 
lot) miles ot bliii walei between iiiiuself and the 

Communists. 1 he i lines ol London, in an edilotial 
last wetk widely beiieveh lo lellec,! the Coieinineni s 

view, called Washington . oiiposiuon to willtdiawai 
lioin till loaslal islands "niosl legietlable The 

slioiig iinpliealion was that ij the lulled Males do. s 
light to deleinl Queiiioy and Maslsu, it wjl| light aloiie 

llie Bangkok Conjcrence 

'The .stiiiu I'siie ol lli( .Ac (/■ IdiL ItiiiLs, Jntei- 
iitilujlial Fdilioll, fonitisls till ji.oi/.tldc litnk ot ili'- 
eitssion at (he .S E .\,D U (. arlU.ii liei ii(. I.t:mgkok 
1( give.-; n cleat iiielurc of ibt Jiiili.sh alliiiaJe legtiid- 
ing the crisis: 

London. Febniaiy 19—Sit AnlLoiiy Eden will press 
iiiitish pioposals foi Nationalist Cliiiia's withdrawal 
lioiii (jiiemoj ami Matsu when he meets Secretary ol 
Stale Dulles next week 

Befoie his depailure today for Bangkok the 
Foieign Seeielaiy saitl only that iheie wculil be oppor- 
lunitie.s lo discuss Formosa anil the offshore islands at' 
the meeting of the Manila treaty poweis in 'ihailaiids 
capital. 

Clement R. Attlee, former Prime Ministci and 
leader of the Labor, patty, declared today, “We want 
to work with our Ameiiian friends but lhai does not 
say we must.’' 

Although there is nothing to sub'-lantiate it, the 
Laborite charge that the Government is accepting the 
“dangerous’’ United States policy in the Far East gets 
a wide hearing. 


Mr. Attlee's assertion in a speech at Newcastle 
that ''the moie you attack the Chinese, the more they 
will look to their only friends, Russia," catties convic¬ 
tion in a couniiy that has always hoped for the separa- 
toii ol the two (.ommunist colossi. 

>11 .\iii liiiii.V Edeii s iiiugiaiiiiiie is nuiluii d ii.ii- 

Although the Eoimosa situation is uppermost lu 
.■sii' Anthony's mind at the luomcnl, the task of slabih- 
ziiig tile vital au-a ot Southeast Asia and thus impiov- 
ing 'prospects loi peace in the woild is also given 
iii.i.\iiuiim impotiance. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Delcu.-c Ticaty is 
"pmely detensivc and thiculens nobody, Sir Anthony 
-aid m answer to complaints by Asian ciitics. 

At Bangkok and during liis stops at Kaiachi cc 
loute, end at New Delhi and Rangoon on the return 
)ouiae). .Sir Aiithiuiy hopes to convince some oi lii.- 
Asiun l.ovcinineiits ol the treaty oiganualioii's peaci 
lul mlimt. 

The British Covcriimeiil has been di-tuibcd by ibe 
success of Communist jiiopagaiida iii pictuiiug the 

treaty as a disguised ictiuii ol Western impeiialism. 
Jhc Foreign Sccretaiy hopes to cicmoiisliatc lo the 
Indian, Pdki.slaiii and Burmese Ccveimiienls that the 

development ol the. ticaty should be tundamentally 
A-iau anil liiat collective detensc is its only object. 

'1 he British view is that there ate ihiee principal 
topics to be discussed at Bankok I'liesc aie . 

1. The cstablishiiienl ol a peimaiicni oigauization 
ol lualy iiovv.'i, to suppienic'nl the work of the 

. I uiictl. as mcnlioiicd in the liiaiy. 'J'he council is 

10 meet ‘ fiom time to lime" but the British think a 
small sccielaual is iic.cs-aiy to co-oidmate and direct 
policy on the spot. 

2 Planning ol altioii by the ticaty signatories 
against latcinal subversion m Southeast Asia. Such 
aciicu was agie. .1 en in Arliilc 2 ot the pact hut 

specific plans are lacking 'To the British, who believe 
that political infiltration moio llraii military aggression 
IS the daiie.'i lium Co'niiiuni-.l China in Southeast 
A-ia, tills |il.iiiniiig appeals vital. 

3. The examination ol the economic implicatious 
of the lical.i 

Diplomatic souiccs einphasi*- that allliough Btitaiii 
(li-agiee- willi llie I'niled Stale- on the disposition ot 
I lie <.)iienioy and Malsu l-laiid groups, the Governmeiit 
understands the jmpoitaiiee ol retaining f'ormosa rii 
leldlion to the general situation in the Far East 

'/ he Eeononiisl eonmlciiletl in this week's issue that 

11 foimosa lell lo Coiiiniunist China by war or internal 
decay '“the chances of maintaining even the present 
degree (d nit-nlal sieadfa.stnes- against the Communist 
jiiopagaiida onslaught on Southeast Asia would be 
shat ply I educed.’’ 

But in another comment this weekly, usually a 
supporter of United Stales policy, emphasized that 
“public opinion outside the United States could not be 
exjieei.d to support American miRiary action in the 
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coastal islands” and lliat “the chances of lowering 
tension will never he very good until the Straits of 
Formosa lie between the two opposing sides.” 

The U-Bomb, After-effects 

The vealisation of tlic coiisequeuces ol the 
H-Bomb blasts, is slowly jjonetrating into the brains 
of the H-Bomb enthnsjasis. The Irue nature ol this 
fiendish weapon is vei.v parlially revealed in the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commi.-sion from which 
the New York Tima gives a suimnaiy. We append 
nil extract: 

In the case of the Bikkini Bomb, the A. E. C. 
leporled that an area down-wind from the explosion 
scene about 140 miles long by twenty miles wide was 
so contaminated by the local fall-out of radioactive 
particle.s of sand, dust and coral that unless persons 
in this area had taken protcditc measures no one in 
It could have survived. The area oi lesser contamina 
tiou -where death or injury would huNc occurred to 
sonic though not all—extended over an aiea about as 
big as the state of New Jersj—an aiea forty miles 
wide by 220 miles, long Put in the simplest fashion, 
this means that if ,a megaton (million-ton) hydrogen 
bomb were detonated perhaps 3.000 feet above Grand 
Geniial Station, the entire aiea ol Long Island down¬ 
wind from the explosion scene would be contaminated 
with radioactivity which would he initially lethal, but 
wbich would “decay,” or lose its potency, rapidly 

Obviously, tliis jihenoiiienon reipiircs a new 
a]i]iroach to civil defense, and a icvised concept of 
continental detfense. The only piotcction against the 
heal and blast of the hydrogen bomb is disjiersion ; 

I r.. evacuation of our cities But since the enemy 
could drop a hydrogen bomb nearly any when; upwind 
and impregnate a wide area with ladioacluity, the 
neies-ity for pcriphcial shclteis .iroimd oiu cities be¬ 
comes apparent. Shelter- frame house- oi hiick and 
ahove all cement and lartli -i educe- the dangei from 
local fall-out maleiially. If a man could remain iti 
a tornado storm shelter or hehiiul comiele for a couple 
of days until the viiulence ol the ladioaclix ily had 
.subsided, he could survive evi n in the mo-i contami¬ 
nated part of the fall. 

Mendes-Franve and Tunis 

,\flcr the defeat, of Ereneli Picmni Meiules- 
Franco by the reactionaries, the question of jieacc in 
the F’leneli colonial i>().s.-e.s.sion.s in Norlli Afiica has 
become very involved indeed It seems that there are 
still eon.siderabh' niiinber.s of Frenclimen who hoiie 
for llie prolongation of the mediaeval and oppre.s.sivp 
methods of colonial rule, of which France is onp of 
Itie wor.st exponents. The following summary is taken 
from the Now York Times, Iniornational Edition, 
i-'siie of February 6: 

Paris, Feb. 5-Tunisian nationalists saw today in the 
defeat of Premier Pierre Mendes-France the probable end 
of an effort to establish peace in North Africa. 


Members of the Opposition that voted M. Mendes- 
France out of office and the permanent officials in Tunis 
gave assurances that promises he had made of internal 
autonomy were commitments that no future Frenchl 
Government could renounce. Tunisian Nationalists thought 
little of these assurances. 

(Bather they shared M. Mendes-Francc’s own judg¬ 
ment, delivered to the Assembly before it voted early 
this morning, that by rejecting his policy of conci¬ 
liation and reform it had adopted the only alternative: 
that of repression and force. 

The Tunisians repealed today what they had 
always said—that M. Mendes-France was the last 
chance by which tlie French presence in North Africa 
could be assured on the basis of its free and amicable 
acceptance by the native populations. 

Both the Premier and the luni-ians are known to 
have regretted they could not reach agreeraeiit before 
he was defeated. According to the nationalists, the 
Premier, with all his goodwill and desiie to end the 
talks successfully, had been obliged hy piessure from 
the hostile Assembly to harden hi- attitude in the course 
of the negotiations and make demands the Tunisians 
felt they could not accept. 

A major point of disagrei-meni eoneerned the extent 
to wffiich the French would conserve police and adminis¬ 
trative powers. The French sought, according to the 
Tunisians, to keej) loniiul over the southern tiTritories 
south of Gafsa. amounting to about a third of the 
country. They contended this was strategically important 
for the protection of Algeria and French Equatori'il 
Africa. 

The French also desired full control of security 
around Ferryville and Bizerte, their two major military 
bases in the north. The Tunisians said they could not 
accept this division of the countiy at a lime when they 
sought its unity and its centralization. 

Sternek Attitude Hinted 

'The Tunisians as«erted they had made concessions 
to M. Mendes-Fiancc, notably in their demands for an 
armed force and diplomatic representation, because they 
had confidence in him and were eager to get an accord 
while he was still in power . Lacking the same confidence 
in the goodwill of those who defeated him and will pre¬ 
sumably succeed him, they indicated they might with¬ 
draw these concessions and be much more demanding. 

“If we can gel agreement with the new Government, 
so much the better.” thi'y said. “If we cannot, so much 
the better also.” They explained that in the latter case 
the situation would become clear for the entire world 
and the struggle to realize nationalist aspiration—^which 
go as far as independence—could be resumed on a basis 
of force with greater justification than ever. 

It was said that the armed nationalist bands, called 
Fcllaga, who had agreed to lay down their arms pending 
the outcome of the talks in Paris would probably be 
tempted to return to their mountain redoubts. The pos¬ 
sibility that if the talks are stalemated efforts once again 
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will 1)C made to present a case against France to the 
United Nations was also broached. 

Some Exultant in Tunis 

Tunis, Tunisia, Feb. 5—The champions of undimi¬ 
nished French authority here exulted today when they 
heard the news O'! M. Mendes-France’s defeat. They had 
been waiting for this and thought they had won a great 
victory. 

They professed to believe in a liberal imlicy toward 
the Arabs, but seemed to feel that M. Mendes-France 
had gone too far. 

Tunisie-Franee, the organ of the so-called preponde- 
rants, was confident this morning that the negotiations 
looking toward Tunisian home rule would now be placed 
on a “new basis.’’ 

But many Frenchmen here leaeted with shock and 
dismay. Some wondered whether the European and Arab 
populations could still go it together in Noilh Africa. 

“This is the greatest blunder France has ever made 
in her relation.s with the Mosleni.s,'’ one Fienehman com¬ 
mented. But it was generally conceded that the new 
French Government could not renege on the promise of 
Tunisian borne rule. 

This view was reflected in the newspaper Tunis-Soir, 
which ran an editorial today stating the new Government 
would have no choice but to pursue the policy of M. 
Mendes-France. 

The moderate nationalists who had iilaccd llieii faith 
in M. Mendes-France did not hiile their sorrow. But they 
also affected a brave front, alluding to a po.ssjble recourse 
to arms if all else failed. 

Backward Regions of the irc,s'f 

1( .-('(' 111 ' I hut there :ii',. eieas in tlu' new vviiild 
W'lioi'e (he condilioiis i>rev ailing me ahiiO'l ;is Ixul as 
in .\sia. We gi\ i> the following re]i(irt fi'om the 
Worldorcr Prcun which is inli’rc'.sling m view of what 
is being done in India to combat similar I'robh'nis; 

A Laboratory of Better Living 

Adobe bouses with the leters “D.D.T.’' painted on 
their side walls by insect control brigades, school 
children drinking milk fiom tin cups or gourds, 
experimental plots of sesame, castor beans, or some new 
variety of corn, coffee or sugar cane, trenches being 
readied for new water pipes or sewage disposal conduit-s, 
and buldozers scooping up the earth for new and 
enlarged airports—these are some of the signs of change 
taking place today in Central America. 

The old picture of that region as an isthmus of 
frequent revolutions needs to be discarded or retouched. 
Upheavals there are at limes, but even more radical 
changes are being made in the ways of life for the ten 
million humans in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and El Salvador. These five underdev sloped 
countries are undergoing a non-violent revolution which 
ia far more significant than any of the violent revolts of 
the past or of recent days. 

*Transport is vital where the backs of human beings 
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or tiny two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen have served for 
centuries as the cliief way of getting goods to market. 
In this part of the world a good highway or airport is 
of prime impoHnnce in raising the standards of living 
foi the men and women whose average per capita income 
ranges from an annual %G0 in Honduras to %146 in Costa 
Rica, compared to HI,426 per person in the USA. 

In most of this planning the United States has 
played an important role, as aho in construction, through 
technical help and through substantial sums of money 
for equipment and materials. But the interested countries 
themselves match the gifts from the U.SA, and some¬ 
times exceed them. 

To anyone wlio caies about the lives of human 
beings, health rondilion-, in large parts of Central 
Ameiica are shocking. For example, the averge life 
exiieetciney in El Salvador is currently around 30 years 
—and the figures are similar for most of Central America. 

But there is another side to the story, too. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the U.N., the World 
Health Organization and its Latin American branch— 
the Pan American Sanitary Biiieau—the United Nations 
Children's Fund, the Technical Assistance piogram of 
the L'.N., and other groups, are vitally concerned. And 
for those who are skeptical about local governments 
pulling their own oars, the fact should be underbned 
with heavy iiencil lines that they aie. El Salvador for 
example increased its public health appiopriatioiis from 
2()0,OtXl( o/ones in 1910 to 3.300,000 colones ia 1953. 
Few’ if any governments in the world could show 
comparable support for better coiulitions. Nicaragua 
allotted $128,160 in lO-iS-Sl for child feeding programs, a 
sum which represents more than the entire budget of 
the Health Ministry five ye-ars ago. 

The work of UNICEF in child feeding has been out¬ 
standing. At the lieiglii of its program, in 1952, it was 
feeding dried milk to 300,000 boys and girls, largely 
through the schools. That was a feat in itself. More 
important in the long iiin, however, is the effect UNICEF 
has had in stimulating national goveisments and private 
group.s to carry on such work by themselves. 

In Honduras 60 water systems have been built in 
the last 11 years with the help of the Point Four piogram 
and its predecessors. The extent of the campaign 
against malaria, one of the worst scourges, may be 
gained fioin the figuies of June, 1053, in Hondura.s, where 
4,000 homes were sprayed with D.D.T. 

Gains in Food aInd Farming 

Cential America is of course the ccntci of banana 
and coffee plantations, and laige sections of the 
population are dependent for their cash income on one 
crop. Thus one major task is to divcisify agriculture. 
Another is to halt eiosion and promote soil conservation. 
A third is to find more protein products to supplement 
the heavy diet of corn and beans. A fourth is to 
improve the domestic animals. 

P'jwer for homes and factories is one of the many 
needs in modern nations, but unfortunately Central 
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America lacks coal, oil, and gas. However, it docs' have 
a few rivers which are suitable for producing electricit'jr. 
The most important single project recently has been 
the task of harne.ssing the I.,cu)pe River in El Salvador, 
the largest river in the isthmus. '* 

Betti;r Education' is Fundamental 

Illiteracy is still very high in this part of tlie world. 
Recent figures ate difficult to obtain and often unreliable, 
but the estimates indicate only 30 to 35 pei cent 
literacy in mo.st of these countries, with about 20 per 
cent in Gualeinala ami 75 to 80 per cent in Costa Rica. 
No major campaigns against illiteracy are under way 
which comjiaie with the ones in Mexico or Tuikcy a 
few years ago, hut slow progTc.'s can be reported. 

Our Himalayan Barrier 

The following communique, sent by tlic famous 
American jiurnalist, C. L. Sulzberger, and title “East 
West Struggle in the Himalayas” published in February 
2l8l iss'ue of the New York Times, will be of interest to 
all Indians who are interested in defending India’s 
territorial integrity : 

‘ Bangkok, Thailand, February 20—When the SEATO 
Foreign Ministers confer here this week one area they 
will almost certainly not discuss is Tibet. Yet it is from 
that quarter China ultimately hopes to outflank South¬ 
east Asia if it is unable to gain this strategic area by 
direct assault. Already a skilful, patient process of 
infiltration has been started. 

After the Chinese occupied Tibet four years ago 
they installed a remarkably mild and affable adminis¬ 
tration. Ever since they have been seeking to develop 
this into a political showcase for the Himalaya region. 
The hope is that the dynasties and governing forces of 
the feudal states south of the mountain barrier—-Nepal, 
-Bhutan and Sikkim—^will decide to abandon India's 
protection and throw in their lot with Peiping. And if 
China) is ever able to subvert its way across the 
impassable Himalayas the road across the flat Bengal 
plain to Calcutta will be open. The existence of both 
India and Southeast Asia would be menaced. 

China has less than 30,000 troops in Tibet, and 
these are used mainly aa labor forces to build roads— 
the first in the country's history. Two highways are 
being constructed into Sinkiang and Sikang and another 
toward India. The Chinese have pulled their military 
headquarters foity miles out of Lhasa, the capital. They 
have left the administration in the hands of -the Kashag, 
or Tibetan Cabinet. The Dalai Lama is still recogniwd 
as the supreme temporal and ecclesiastical power. 

iReligious Leaders Help Rule 

In fact, the Chinese are now using the Dalai Lama, 
who is in Peiping and has made several declarations 
favorable to the Communist regime. As a reserve for 
emergency they are also entertaining the Panchen Lama 
in Peiping. In theory a triumvirate of the Dalai Lama, 
the Panchen Lama and a Chinese general instruct the 


Kashag. Actually, Mao* Tsc-tung's personal representative, 
Chang Ching Wu, remains in Lhasa with a political^ 
commissar. General Than. 

By mild and polite government the Chinese have 
made themselves surprisingly popular. Their troops 
have behaved in exemplaiy fashion. The fame of their 
road-building iirogram—which has now brought struck 
convoys to Lhasa—has spread beyond Tibet. They have 
constructed new schools in Lhasa, Chiniise has not been 
made a compulsory language. Ruined monasteries have 
been rebuilt and others are being subsidized. Even 
guerrilla resistance in East Tibet was only gently 
squashed and its leader genet ously treated. 

China is using Tibet as a forward base for political 
penetration, not military threats. Tibet is too remote 
and its terrain too difficult to be ma<le. into a spring¬ 
board for armed aggre'^sion. There is not yet even an 
airfield in inner Tibet. But word has been disseminated 
throughout the Himalayas about the friendly and helpful 
Chinese Administration. With political ferment sweeping 
across all Asia, some of the states hitherto dependent 
upon India are thinking of shifting theii allegiuacc. The 
ruling families of Bhutan and Sikkim reflect increased 
sympathy for China. And in Nepal, home of the fighting 
Gurkhas and Mount Everest, unrest is in the air. 

After In.da became independent Nehru promoted 
putsch in Nepal ousting the tyrannical hereditary Prime 
Ministers Since then instability lias prevailed; reform 
has been inadequate and discontent is growing. A 
rebellion is rumored to be, shaping up under a Chinese 
tmiqiet named K. I. Singh, who is now said to be in 
Tibet. 

Gateway to India 

All China needs to accomplish the disruption of 
India and the outflanking of SEAT'D is to establish 
iic-iitioiiy over one of the little protected states south 
of the Hiraal.'iyas—Nepal, Bhutan or Sikkim. Once that 
is done India becomes indcfeiisilile. And Now Delhi is 
losing popularity as Chinese influence subtly gains. 
Alte.ady the Nepalese acre]it Nehru's aid with much the 
same begrudging reluctance he takes ours, saying 
“Remember, no strings attaelied.'’ 

From the Himalayan states southward to Calcutta is 
less than 300 miles extending over flat, politically con- 
fu.sed Bengal. Bengal, notorious for its uneasy political 
atmosphere, was disrupted by partition between India and 
East Pakistan. Religious hatreds and political ferment 
! Ilf re have b"en encouraged by the Communists from 
Calcutta—main outlet for Chinese propaganda in India. 
To keep the atmosphere ripe for subversion the Commu¬ 
nists .are endorsing independence for everyone in the 
Chinese frontier area from the Naga head-hunters of 
Assam to la free “Gurkhastan” to include Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and the Darjeeling district of India. 

Trouble is plainly shapping up not only for India 
but along the western border of the fledgling SEATO 
coalition. East Pakistan, part of the alliance, is directly 
threatened. But while the eventual danger U eridmtt 
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there is still time to check it. Dry rot south of Tibet has 
not yet advanced irreparably far. The trouble is that, 
important as the question is to SEATO, this alliance can 
do little about it. The problem is India’s. And relations 
between India and SEATO are poor.’’ 

We hope Indian political leaders would carefully study 
the above article and investigate about the real situation 
regarding India’s territorial insecurity. 

India must develop military power to defend 
her border?. Even thougli wo desire peace and amity 
with all nations, we must realuso that outlooks change 
veiy qiiiclcly in totalilarian Slates, with t'lie change 
of the leailers and that a.s yet. tlie world is I'ai from 
being .«afc for Llio weak and the peace-loving peoples. 
Nfulhei slogan.s nor shibboleths would lielp if \\c are 
caught unawares. 

i.J* 

U.S. Aid to Pakistan 

Tile eomiiiuni(iuc reproduced below is also from 
the Foreign .Affairs column of the .Vmc York Timra 
fioin its February 5 is.<ue. It i-i likewise from tlie able 
pen of C. L. .Sclzbergcr. It elarifies many issues and 
many false ideas. The real value of the Pakistan 
rupee and the reason for the aid arc all clearly dis¬ 
cussed, as arc the 'hopes of IT.S. diplomats: 

Karachi, Pakistan, February. 4—'lliis year the United 
Stales is investing Sil0r>,0()0,000 in ecfinoinii. assistance 
to Pakistan. Aiiieeiiienls romniitling this considerable 
sum, in addition to military aid alreatly pledged, were 
signed last month. At the officiail rupee rate tliis 
reitn-scnls more than a spventli of total Pakistani 
cxpeiidilures budgeted for ]05.). But since the rupee is 
overvalued, the tiue worth of .American aid exceeds a 
quarter of all national reeeiiils 

The immediate reason for this proportionately huge 
assistance program is to keep this leaky ship of state 
afloat. When the Koit\'',!n fighting eea‘-ed Pakistan’s 
false jirosperity ended. Its two-crop economy collapsed 
as cotton and jute prices sank. Simultaneously Finance 
Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali, one of the few really 
able leadens, fell ill. The foreign exchange position 
deteriorated. The nation depends on imports for 
consumer goods and prices rose dizaly. Pakistan asked 
us for help. 

This aid is about to start. The promised dollars 
have not yet entered the pipeline, but the mere pledge 
has stiffened morale. Black market trends are reversing. 
However, there is no excessive optimism in American 
quarters. Some wheat previously sent here rotted b'^cause 
of bad storage and transpoiration facilities. Tractors 
were allowed to rust in idleness. The number of truly 
efficient men is limited and there is much corruption. 
Yet Washington is determined to salvage this vessel 
and thinks it can do so. The ultimate question is 
whether it can be made seaworthy. 

A Geocraphical Absurdity 

The United State* is committed under the Eisen¬ 


hower Administration to pursuing a foreign policy of 
enlightened self-interest. Therefore one must seek in 
this curious country particular reasons for our concern. 
Karachi, a great jerry-built town, seems far remov6d from 
us with its innumerable crows, its yellow-cheeked 
chattering myna birds, its hideous kites wheeling in 
search of Parsec burial towers, its rubber-tired carts 
drawn by padding camels with belled legs, its karakul 
caps recalling the Mogul conquerors. 

On the map Pakistan is an ahsurdily. Much more 
than half the population lives in East Bengal—one 
thousand miles acioss the Indian subcontinent from 
Karachi. East i’akislan i.s a grten delta land of highly 
unmilitary people, tiion-ooiis, julo plautaiiuns and burlap 
nulls, where the diet is hsli and nee, and the language 
is Bengali. Its inhabitants are descendants of low-caste 
Hindus converted to Islam. Geographically and 
climatically it belongcs to Soulhca-l Asia. West Pakistan 
is a land of camels, mullahs, veiled women and a proud 
ligliting tradition. Its cliinale is hot and dusty. Its 
people glow eotion and wheat. They are meat-eaters 
and speak Urdu. They belong to that gieat stretch of 
W'cslein A>ia known as the Middle Ea.=t. America’s par¬ 
ticular interest derives largely from the fact that this 
weird geography gives Pakistan a special significance in 
political strategy. In both Middle Eastern and South¬ 
east Asian planning Pakistan is being used for its 
symbolical value by W'ashiiigton's poJiey-makers to give 
appearances of strength to coalitions we are promoting. 

There is still more shadow llian substance in 
Pakistan’s eontiibution to regional s-'eurity. This country 
reiiiams .shaky etoiioinieally, polilieally and socially. Its 
constitutional processes have been leiuimrarily suspended. 
Its miildle class disappeared with the Hindus after 
partition. Eighty-six per cent of the population is 
illiterate. There is a battle yet to be fought between 
the modem intelligentsia running the nation and the 
fanatical, religious mullahs. The Pakistani Army would 
be of limited use in Middle Eastern or South-east Asian 
operations, it is best employed sur place to maintain 
order, backstop Afglianistan and balance uneasy India. 

A Threefold Vj^Slue 

But Pakistan has a threefold diplomatic value. In 
the Middle East we hope its prestige as the world’s 
largest Islamic Power will help Turkey bieak the Arab 
League logjam and induce other countries to join a 
defense organization extending from India to Greece. 

Secondly, Pakistan blocks potential Soviet expansion 
southward through Afghanistan. The Afghan Pi'emier, 
Sardar Mohammed Daud Khan, has signed a series of 
agreenienls with the U.S.S.R. granting great privileges. 
Russians are building petroleum pipelines and storage 
tanks, silos, roads. 

The United States clearly wants to bulwark Pakistan 
both to play a Middle Eastern role and to counteract 
Soviet pressure. Finally, it hopes to use this country to 
strengthen Southeast Asian defense. Eatt Pakistan 
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already is threatened by armed Communist bands in the 
Indian slate of Tripura and the Garo Hills of Indian 
Assam. Ihe so-called Free Thai movement created by 
Peiping now extends from Indo-China to East Pakistan’s 
frontier. The United States would like to reverse the 
Communist trend creeping over Southeast Asia. Pakis¬ 
tan’s geography and prestige might help accomplish this. 

Thus, in a curious way, Pakistan plays a geopolitical 
role right across Asia. Potentially it can be of immense 
assistance in bolstering up rickety areas. But to do so 
it must itself be bolstered first. That is the purpose of 
United States aid. 

• 

Commonwealth Premiers^ Conference 

Kejiiesentativcs from nmc CominoU'weallh eoim- 
Iriea representing a quarter of the world’s population 
met in a <'onf('re‘nce iii London from January 31 to 
February 8. The Govcrniuent.s of India, Pakistan, 
Oylon, Au.stralia, New Zealand, Biitain, (!anada and 
the Federation of Rliodesia and Nyasaland wpre 
represented by their re.speolive Prime. Minrstens while 
the Government of Die Union of South Africa was 
represented by its Deputy Prime Minister. 

The holding of such a conference in itself was an 
event of great international importance. It was 
further incrca.sed by the fact that the talks preceded 
two important international conferences—the SEATO 
meeting in Gangkok m the fourlli week of February 
and the first Afro-A.sian Conference in Bandung 
(Indo'iiesia) about the middle or end of April. The 
talks retiecled the shadow of the danger of major 
hostilities flaring iij) m the Far Fsist over the Chinese 
Nationalist and the Peopl('’s Governments clash over 
Formosa. 

A coinnuaiiqiic was issued on February 8 sum¬ 
marising the decisions and discussions of the con¬ 
ference. It said that, Die member.s of the Common- 
W'oaltli, resolved to their utmost to <'.ase international 
strain, aimed not only at iircvcnlmg an outbreak of 
hostilities but also at promoting “conditions in which 
ri'al peace can grow and thrive so that freedom and 
plenty may be enjoycil by all peoples." 

The I’reniieid had noted the imjirovements m the 
international situation since the time of their lash 
meeting m 1953. Tlie Trieste dispute had been solved. 
Tlie different o.s between the Government of the 
United Kingdom with those of Egypt and Iran had 
been resolved. They expressed satisfaction at the eml 
of hostilities in Indo-Chiiia and “stressed the need 
for strict atlliereuce to the conditions of the Genova 
Agreement and for increase of welfare and stability” 
in Sou1li-East Asia. 

“The Prime Ministers were informed that tlie 
Commonwealth countries associated with the North 
Atlantic Treaty were convinced that the early rati¬ 
fication of the agreement reached in London and 
Paris and the acceptance of Federal Germany into the 


community of the Western nations would mark an 
important advance towards the security and cohesion 
of Europe.” 

Referring to the impending crisis in the Far East 
over the question of Formosa, which had received 
special importance in the discussions, the communique 
spoke of the Premiers’ unity of con/iction of the 
necessity of avoiding incidents while efforts were 
made for a peaceful solution. The discussions the 
Premiers had had o\’er this question, it was stated in 
the communique, “would bo a valuable foundation 
for future consultations with one another and with 
other countries directly concerned and for the dcvc- 
lojiment of their policies on this question.” 

Having re\ icwed the iiniiroved outlook for world 
trade and prosiierity wliicli had taken place .since the 
C'oiiiuiouvvealtli, Finance Ministers’ t'oiifeicncc in 
iSyduey in January, 1931, the Premiers “lecognizcd 
that the Cominouwealtli countries had made a subs¬ 
tantial contnbutiou to tlu.s by iiiaintaiuiiig tlie 
'stability of their eurrcncios, liy continuing their deve¬ 
lopment programmes in which the Colombo Plan had 
played its jiart, and by expanding their production.” 

Tile Commonwealth Goveinuienls had made pro- 
gre.ssivc efforts to facilitate trade and exchange be¬ 
tween Canada and tlio sterling area and the Prime 
Ministers “ailirnied tlieir deleiniiiiation to continue 
these iiolicies of economic jirogress.” ' 

The Prime Ministers had given “anxious Uiough.t 
to the problems of nuclear eneigy,” which had eon- 
liouted huiiiauity with a foice beyoud human com- 
piehonsion and mea.suiernent. Declaiing their deter¬ 
mination never to embark iqion aggression they hud 
emiilias'i.scd the imperative need of iireveuliiig war on. 
the face of the annihilating power of the new 
weajions. 

The Commonwealth countries would “work for a 
disarmament which includes foices and weapons of all 
kinds and is both comprehensive and effective.” 
Peaceful uses of atomic energy would become feasible 
With such international accord on disarmament, said 
the Premiers. 

The Prime Ministers had been informed of. the 
progress made in the U.K. m the mutter of the use 
of atomic energy for industrial and other peaceful 
jiurposes; and they looked forward to contimie close 
co-operation in this respect between the U.K. and 
the other Commonwealth countries. 

The Prime Minester of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, had informed the other Ministers of Pakistan’s 
ri'solve to become a Rt'piiblic and of her desire to 
continue membership of the Commonwealth. 

The Premiers in a declaration on February 4 had 
signified their agreement to Republican Pakistan 
continuing as a full member of the Commonwealth 
on the basis of the latter’s recognition of the Crown 
as a symbol of its sovereign members. 
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The communique referred to the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the association of the Commonwealthi countries 
and pointed to the common outlook of the members, 
in spite of differences of geography, religion and race. 

“The Commonwealth countries do not pursue any 
sclfi^ purpose. They seek no aggrandizements, and 
will always oppose aggression. In concert with all 
who share their ideals, they are resolved to do their 
utmost to further the cause of peace throughout the 
world,” the communique concluded. 

Notwithstanding the views expressed in the com¬ 
munique there was apparently some divergence in tlie 
views of Pandit Nehru on one side and the othei* 
Premiers in the assessment of the effect of atomic 
warfare on international affairs. 

Sir Winston Churchill, with whom most of the 
other Premiers were in agreement had expressed the 
view that the U.S.A.’s great start in atomic weapons 
development and her technical and material superior¬ 
ity had still held the balance of power. The Soviet 
Union could, however, soon catch up with America 
and only in tliat circumstance might lasting agree¬ 
ments between the two world blocs be possible. 

The Premiers (except Sir John of Ceylon) has 
viewed that world war could be prevented only if 
the Western Powers mamtained in readiness forces 
sufficiently strong to deter aggression and that the 
superiority of the Western Powers in nuclear weapons 
had so far offered the greatest deterrent to potential 
aggression. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Sri Nehru, on the 
other hand, had reportedly held that the hydrogen 
bomb had made war obsolete as an instrument of 
policy. He had suggested that the world statesmen 
should work for the complete abolition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons which threatened the extinction of 
mankind. He had also proposed for the discontinua¬ 
tion of the production of hydrogen and atomic 
weapons and their further experiments. 

Over the question of Yormosa also two attitudes 
had been discernible among the Premiers, according 
to the Diplomatic correspondent of the London Times. 
Many delegates had expressed their sense of dis¬ 
appointment at Peking’s refusal to tlie invitation of 
the Security Council. Other delegates, again with the 
Indians in prominence, had always had the conviction 
that the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China would certainly refuse the invitation. 

The Indian Prime Minister figured prominently 
in the London talks—and especially so in matters 
concerning Asia and the Far Bast. On the specific 
question of Formosa he reportedly indicated his firm 
conviction that a conference of interested countries 
outside the framework of the U.N. was more likely 
to succeed in ending the dangerous situation in the 
Formosa straits. ' I i 

Stating the British attitude towards a SovieW 


British meeting for the easing of international tension, 
the British Prime Minister, Sir Winston ChurchiU,, 
liad told the conference that Britain would agree to 
meet Russia at the conference table only after the 
Paris treaties to arm West Germany had been ratified, 
probably in May. 

In the course of the conference, the representa¬ 
tives of those Commonwealth countries which had 
special defence interests in particular areas had met 
together to review plans for the defence of those 
areas. Such special meetings were held to consider 
the responsibilities of the respective countries under 
the North Atlantic Treaty and in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Southern Pacific. The Premiers of India and 
Ceylon did not attend such meetings. 

On the fourth day (February 3) of the meeting, 
tlie British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler 
had presented the conference with a review of the 
sterling area’s economic, financial and trade position. 
According to Reuter^ Mr. Butler reportedly had made 
the following points; 

(1) Now that the sterling area is pushing up 
its own production, more import are being allowed 
to flow in; 

(2) Exports have recently reached record 
levels in volume and value; 

(3) The sterling area’s task is to cqpand its 
world trade. The U.S. Government is giving 
priority to the extension of trade agreements, as 
well as modifying its “Buy American” pohey; 

(4) More than half of Britain’s trade is now 
with her Commonwealth partners; 

(5) Britain, because of her expanding produc¬ 
tion, was now importing more commodities includ¬ 
ing coal; and 

(6) A date for convertibility certainly cannot 
be envisaged, but there had becu distinct advances, 
assisted by improvements in American policy. 

Financial quarters in London interpreted Com¬ 
monwealth policy to be the postponement of free 
convertibility of sterhng until the achievement of 
sound internal economic and financial policies in the 
Commonwealth countries, adoption of good creditor 
policies by America and sufficient strength of the 
sterling area central reserves to cushion any unfavour¬ 
able world money or trade trends. 

Commonwealth dissatisfaction at U.S. trade 
policies had found expression in a speech by Mr. 
Hollasd, Prime Minister of New Zealand. He had 
said that the American cut price disposal of surplus 
farm produce was a real threat to New Zealand’s 
exports of meat and dairy produce. 

SEADO Council Peliberaiiom 

.Tlif"Council of the Eight Nation South-East Asia 

Defence Organisation, (SEADO), which had come into 
being at a meeting of the foreign Ministers of the USA, 
UK. Ffatance Australia, Neir Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan 
and the Philippines last September, which officially cam^ 
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into being on February 19, with the depositing in Manila 
of the instruments of ratification by the eight member 
countries, met for three days from February 23 to Fob. 
25 in Banglcok, Capital of Thailand. All the participating 
Governments were represented by their respective Foreign 
Ministers except that France, which had no Foreign 
Minister as a result of the Government crisis, was re¬ 
presented by a (lelegaiion headed by M. Bonnet, former 
French ambassador to the USA. 

The Council meeting had been preceded by intensive 
discussions in Wasliington ranging over many weeks 
among representatives of the member countries. Accord¬ 
ing to a doci.sion arrived at the Washington talks, the 
Powers concedned initiated strong diplomatic efiorts to 
persuade India, Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon to re¬ 
consider their «'arlier rejection of the membership of the 
SEADO. In a despatch from Washington on Feb. 12 
Reuter stated that "Extension of treaty membership to 
these nations was understood to be one of the major 
objectives of the eight Foreign Ministers due to hold 
their Manila pre-business session in Bangkok in 11 days’ 
time."’ 

Political circles in New Delhi however discounted 
suggestion of any more Colombo Powers joining the 
SEADO., and any shift of policy of the neutral Asian 
nations was consideied unlikely before, the outcome of the 
ensuing Afro-A'^jun Confeience was known. India’s 
objection to tlie alliance remained as strong as ever. 

It was agreed during the Washington talks that the 
U5A., Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand would 
post additional troops in the treaty area. Tliose powers 
were also authoritatively staled to have had agreed to fill 
a “defence” gap south of China, basing a mediun-sized 
force, powerfully equipj^ed with the latest weapons, in 
Malaya, 

Singapore would be the central base for a combined 
British-Australian-New Zealand aid force with a total 
strength of 500 planes and the airfields there would be 
adapted to accommodate the latest jets. United States 
air units would be able to use the fields in an emergency. 

The Conference in Bangkok lasted three days. The 
Foreign Minisler.s to the Conference were accompanied by 
top-ranking miliary men of their respective countries. The 
British Foreign Secretary was accompanied by the Chief 
of Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Sir John, 
Harding ; anil the American Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles; by Admiral Felix Stump, U.S C.-in-C. in 
the Pacific. 

Reuter points out that the meeting of military officers 
from the eight nations “was the biggest military 
conference in the area since World War IT.” 

During the Bangkok discussions arrangements were 
decided upon to help carrying out tlie provisions of the 
SEADO treaty. Accordingly, the Council of the SEADO 
to be composed of the Foreign Ministers of the member 
Governments or their designated representatives, would 
ueet at least once a year 19 some place in the treaty 


area. Decisions would be taken by unanimous agree¬ 
ment. 

^During the second day’s meeting it was decided that 
the permanent Headquarters of the SEADO would be 
situated in Bangkok to which body each of the eight 
Powers would assign a Resident Ambassador. 

The Headquarters would have three key groups— 
“a military group will prepare plans for halting possible 
armed aggression, an anti-subversive group will co¬ 
ordinate action against infiltration by Communist agents 
and an economic aid group will help fight hunger.” 

Each member would send one representative to each 
of these tliice groups. Besides working with their 
groups, those representatives would also form part of 
their own country’s delegation. Each Government would 
also have its own small secretariat and there would be 
an international secretarial as well. 

The military group, the powers agreed, wo^lld be 
required to visit each of the member states in South- 
Ea.st Asia and there make plans for local defence while 
studying ways of “protecting” the whole area. Just 
after the military programme had been agreed upon the 
military experts lejiortcdly lelt the conference hall for 
a top secret discussion on how to stem armed aggression. 

The Military Advisers of the SEADO powers also 
issued a communique at the end of the Conference. Accord¬ 
ing to Reuter, “It said that military staff planners would 
meet in Manila in April to initiate plans for imple¬ 
menting ‘certain military’ aspects of the pact. It also 
announced that the military advisers to the Council would 
meet in Bangkok soon after the Manila meeting.” 

'I’herc wa.s some difforeuct' among the SEADO 
powGi'H ovt'i economic plans. Pakistan reportedly 
favoured an overall economic plan while tlie Western 
Pow’er.-3 did not, like the idea of interrupting existing 
aid ])rogrammes by tiie creation of a new authority. 

In .t spee'ch before the SEADO Foreign Ministers 
on February 25, the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Faster Dulles, .said, reports Reuter, “that 
American military strategy in the Far Ea.sL was bas(;d 
firmlj' on the atom bomb as a conventional defence 
w’capon, according to conference sources. 

“Mr. Dulles was said to have made this state¬ 
ment in explanation of an earlier statement that 
American military power in the Pacific was now equal 
to it.s jieak in World War II. 

“He said American mihtary planners wore now 
thinking of the atom bomb as a conventional military 
weapon rather than as a ‘last throw’ weapon.” 

Mr. Dulles’ statement has caused much surprise 
and anxiety in political circles in New Delhi. Though 
no official comments have been made in view of 
India’s firm attitude against atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, it was considered very unfortunate that such 
a statement was made by Mr. Dulles, 

There was some apparent Anglo-American difference 
over Formosa. While the U. K. opined that Matsu 
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and Quemoy islandB should be allowed to be oocupied 
by the mainland Chinese, Mr. Dulles is reported to 
have expressed strong U.S. disapproval of sueb a 
suggestion. 

There was a last minute hitch over whether 
Communism should be named as a menace to South- 
East Asia. Sir Anthony Eden’s objections against the 
use of the word in the final communique was over¬ 
ruled by the other members, notably by Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Casey. 

The communique issued at the conclusion of tliej 
meeting stressed the defensive character of thej 
arrangements already made or proposed to bo made' 
by the SEADO Powers. It was the belief of th^ 
members that the Manila Tieaty which had set u^ 
SEADO had already exerted a positive influence for 
the maintenance of peace in South-East Asia anrl 
South-West Pacific. 

“The Council discussed specific attempts by 
elements directed from outside to subvert instilulioii.s 
and Governments in the treaty area. The Council 
viewed the subversive with grave concern and was 
determined to help the peoples of the area to resist 
them,” tlW' communique said. 


Malenkov Resigns 

The announcement on February 8 of the resignation 
of the Soviet Prime Minister, M. Georgi Maximilianovich 
Malenkov, took the world by surprise. On that date at 
a joint meeting of the two houses of the Supreme 
.Soviet, the Chairman of the Soviet Union, M. A. 
P. Vorkov, read out a letter from M. Malenkov in 
which tile latter requested to be released from the post 
of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.lR. On a motion from Deputy A. M. Puzanov 
the Supreme Soviet of the U-S.S.R. unanimously 
resolved to accept the resignation of the Prime Minister. 

In his letter of resignation M. Malenkov said that 
his decision to resign was “based on businesslike 
considerations of the necessity of strengthening the 
leadership of the Council of Ministers and the expedi¬ 
ency to have at the post of the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. another comrade possess¬ 
ing greater experience in government activities.” He criti¬ 
cized himself for his “insufficient experience in local 
work and in direct supervisions of separate branches of 
national economy in a ministry or any other economic 
body” which had “detrimental effect upon the fulfilment 
of complicated and important duties of Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers.” In this connection he specifically 
mentioned his failure to follow a correct polcy in regard 
to agriculture. 

The Sapieme Soviet, meeting three hours later on 
the same date, approved the appointment of Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin, until then one of the Eteputy 
Ptomiers and Defencel Minister, as the new IMmo 
Minteter of the U.S.S.R., on a motion from Nikita S. 
Khrothchev,. 


M. Malenkov retained his Cabinet post by a decree 
of the Supreme Soviet on February 9, which approved 
of his appointment as one of the Deputy Prime Ministers 
snd Minister of Power Station.s of the U.S.S.R., reliev¬ 
ing Alexei Sergeyyich Pavlenko from the latter post. 
M. Bulganin’s post at the Defence Ministry went to 
Marshal Georgy Konstantinovich Zliukov. 

Though the actual resignation of M. Malenkov came 
as a complete surprise to the world the western press 
had for some time been reporting on possible divergence 
of outlook among the Soviet leaders. For example, the 
News Chronicle wrote on January 10, about a month 
before Malenkov's resignation. “It seems from the signs 
that a dark and devious struggle for power is taking 
place now within the Kremlin. ...” 

Referring to what the newspaper considers to be tho 
usual communist preference for a cover for their differ¬ 
ences, it continued : “There will be no public debates in 
the Soviet Union, therefore, and the man in-the street in 
Moscow will not be invited to make up his mind whether 
he prefers the co-existence line of M. Malenkov, head of 
the State, or the back-to-Slalin policy of Khrushchev, 
head of the Party. The 200,000,000 Russians whose 
future hangs ujion the outcome of the Kremlin battle vdH 
not be consulted at any pont. The decisions will be 
made by a few men responsible only to one another.” 

Western commentators have interpreted the ministe¬ 
rial change, in so far as it had any bearing on internal 
Soviet developments, as the reassertion of the policy of 
developing the heavy industry in Soviet Union and 
associate countries over a policy of the expansion of the 
light consumer industries. The change has also been 
interpreted to mean the personal ascendancy of the Party 
Secretary, M. Nikita Khrushchev Thirdly, in its reper¬ 
cussion on the international situation, attention has been 
drawn to the significant coincidence of the resignation of 
M. Malenkov and the announcement the following day of 
the Chinese (Communist) Government’s decision to 
introduce conscription The inclusion of two Marshals in 
the Cabinet has also come in for some comment. It has 
been stated that a new phase in the Soviets’ world 
politics has come in. And also that the control now passes 
over on to the army. 

It is too early to come to any conclusion, particu¬ 
larly as the world is left guessing as to the real causative 
factors of tbi.s sudden change. As yet no significant 
change can be perceived in the outward policies of the 
Soviets. But it has caused the prevailing world tension 
to mount further. 

Bulganin's Speech 

The new Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, outlined the policies his Government pro¬ 
posed to follow in a speech before the Supreme Soviet 
on February 9. 

M. Bulganin pledged the Ministry’s continued 
adherence to the general line prescribed by the Communist 
Party, He said that the Government vtould foDow a policy 
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of all round development of heavy industry which “has 
always been and remains the basis of the further advance 
of our national economy.” Next, the government pro¬ 
posed to carry out measures for the development of socia¬ 
list agriculture and it would strive to fulfil the task of 
raising in the 5-6 years the annual grain yield to at- 
least ten thousand million poods, and that of increasing 
the output of major livestock products twofold or even 
more. 

“On the basis of the further development of heavy 
industry and the upsurge of agriculture the production 
of consummer goods—clothing, footwear, foodstuffs, 
households goods and articles serving the cultural needs 
of the population—will be expanded,” added M. 
Bulganin. 

Referring to foreign policy, the Soviet Premier said 
that his Government would “continue to pursue consis¬ 
tently the policy—^which has justified itself and been 
tested in practic®—of strengthening peace and general 
security, the policy of friendly relations with all 
peoples.” 

He reiterated the Soviet Government's solidarity 
with the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
in the latter’s determination to recover the possession 
of Taiwan (Formosa) and condemned the attitude dis¬ 
played by the UN on the matter. 

The Soviet Budget 

Analysing this year’s Soviet budget Mr. Benjamin 
E.-West writes that the funds allocated for the production 
of consumer goods and food this year would be 41 per 
cent under those of 1954, despite the fact that in total 
expenses the new budget virtually duplicated the last. 

The 1955 Budget, approved by the Supreme Soviet 
on February 7, provided for outlays totalling 562.900 
million roubles or nominally 140,000 million US. 
dollars compared with last year’s total of 562B00 million 
roubles. 

According to Mr. West the Soviet budget made four 
major provisions : 

“(1) That light industry, which is concerned 
primarily with consumer goods production, receive 26,000 
million roubles. This is 29 per cent under last year’s 
figure of 36,500 million roubles. 

"(2) That agriculture receive (5,200 million roubles, 
or 12 per cent less than the 74,400 million roubles alloted 
last year. 

“(3) That heavy industry is granted 163,300 
million roubles, or 23 per cent more than the 1954 allo¬ 
cation of 133,200 million roubles. 

“(4) That 112.100 million roubles be set aside for 
military purposes. This represents an increase of 12 per 
cent over last year’s 100,300 million roubles.” 

Soviet Offer Re: Atomdc Weapons 

In a statement broadcast by the Moscow Radio on 
February IR, the Soviet Union urged the United Nationa 
to call a world conferoiee this year to reduce armaments 


and ban atom and hydrogen bombs. She proposed 
that all nations should pledge themselves ; “(1) To 

destroy all stocks of atom and hydrogen weapons and 
use atomic power exclusively for peaceful purposes; 
and (2) not to increase their armed forces, or arma¬ 
ments or their military budgets above the level of 
January 1955” {Reuter). 

"The Soviet Union declares itself in favour of 
setting up an appropriate international control for the 
supervision of these decisions,” the statement said. 

The Soviet Union considered that delivering the 
people from the threat of an atomic war was the most 
important task of the United Nations, and that an 
international pledge to refuse to use atomic weapons 
would be an imponant step towards banning them. 

The statement repeated the Soviet dissatisfaction 
at the absence of an Asian representative on the dis¬ 
armament Gonunittee. Her proposal to include China, 
India and Czechoslovakia on the Committee had been 
I'l-jected by the Western Powers. 

Pakistan Constituent Assembly 

The Pakistan Constituent Assembly had been dis¬ 
solved .by an order of the Governor-General of Pakistan, 
on October 24, 1954. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Prasi- 
dent of the Pak Constituent Assembly, bad objected to 
the dissolution of the Assembly contending that the 
Governor-General had no power to do so and filed a 
petition in the Sind Chief Court challenging the vali¬ 
dity of the Governor-General’s order. 

A full bench of the Sind Chief Court, in a unani¬ 
mous judgment on February 9, declared the prodama- 
lion of the Governor-General dissolving the Constituent 
Assembly as illegal. A writ of mandamus was ordered 
!)>’ the Court to be issued restoring Moulvi Tamizuddin 
to ofiGee and restraining all the respondents from inter¬ 
fering with the duties of the President of the Consti- 
tu<‘nt Assembly and from obstructing him in the exer¬ 
cise of his duties. 

The Court allowed an appeal to be preferred by the 
Federation of Pakistan and other respondents in the 
Federal Court of Pakistan but refused to grant an order 
for the stay of execution of the order of the Court. 

The Statesman reports : 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Bachal gave a 
joint judgment while Mr. Justice Vallani and Mr. 
Justice Mohammad Baksh gave separate judgments. 
The three judgments run to 1(6 pages. 

Dealing with the Governor-General’s power to die* 
solve the Constituent Assembly, the (3iief Justice sud 
that there was no case throughout the Commonwealth 
outside E ngl a n d where dissolution of the LegitOature 
takes place except by expressi provision in the Constitu¬ 
tion : There was no such provision in Pakiatan's 
Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Vallani fdt that dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly was null in law and that both it 
and the office of the Presidoit were still existent. He 
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said it wa^ commonground that as a result of the pro¬ 
clamation, the petitioner had been prevented from per¬ 
forming the functions of his imdoubtedly public office. 

Ho observed that the Chief Court had the power 
to issue a writ against any Government, including the 
Federation of Pakistan. Section 306 of the Government 
of India Act 1935, confers personal immunity upon the 
Governor-General, but it did not limit the scope of the 
proceedingB against the Government which, in the case 
of the Federation of Pakistan, corresponds to the 
F,xecutive Authority of the Federation exercised by the 
Governor-General either directly or through officers 
subordinate to him. 

The prerogative to dissolve the Constituent Assembly, 
he said, was governed by the express provisions of Sec 5 
of the Independence Act, but the Act did not give 
power to the Governor-General to dissolve the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

He held that powers to set up the Constituent 
Assembly were given to Lord Mountbalten by his 
designation and not by person and did not confer powers 
upon the Governor-General for time being to set up 
another body of men as the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. .Tustice Vallani, dealing with the powers of the 
Constituent Assembly, observed : 

“The supreme prerogative is granted solely to the 
Constituent Assembly and since the grant is without any 
words of limitation, exercise of it by the Constituent 
Assembly is as supreme and as unfettered as could be 
the exercise of Her Majesty. 

He said that in the field of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General could exercise no power 
of Her Majesty unless it was assigned to him. 

Question of Powehs 

Mr. Justice Mohammad Baksh, in his 68-page 

judgment, dealt exhaustively with the question of the 

Governor-General’s powers and the Constituent Assembly. 
He observed that the provisions of the Independence 
Act “leave no room for any manner of doubt that the 
Constituent Assembly was the sovereign body and was 
not subject to any checks and balances, restraints and 
restrictions and could make any law it liked, even 

though it was against the laws of England or the 

Independence Act. 

“It was unthinkable that the only legislature of the 
country which was also a sovereign body under the 
Independence Act could be dissolved on the prinaiples 
of justice, equity and good conscience. He had un¬ 
shaken bdief that the Governor-General had no power 
of any kind to dissolve the Constituent Assembly and 
there was no provision in the entire 1935 Act under 
which the Governor-General could issue a proolamation 
and it was apparently on account of this reason that no 
provision of law was cited in it.” 

The verdict of the Sind Chief Court, the Viffil 
writes in an editorial article on February 19, “must 
be regarded as a judgment of the highest imporUiiue 
for Pakistan not merely from a constitutional point 
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of view but in a far wider sense involving the very 
substance of a democratic political life. However, the 
legal issue is decided by tho Federal Court, the 
emphatic and iinanimous conclusion of the Sind 
Chief Court, namely, that the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly by a fiat of the Governor- 
General was illegal and void, must and should have 
a profound effect on public opinion in Pakistan.” 

There could be no illusion about the unrepresenta¬ 
tive character of the Constituent Aascmbly—e.specially 
after the expre.«sion of the people’s mind in the last 
general elections in Eastern Pakistan when the 
Mu.slim League Party Imd completely been routed, 
wiilos the newspaper. Neither the need for a new and 
more representative body was in question. “But a 
dtasolution by a fiat of thp Elxcciitivc could never be 
the right thing. The proclamation of October 24 was 
not inspired by any democratic nwjtive; it was rather, 
both m intention and effect an underhand blow to 
demoeracy.” 

Reralling its own original disapproval of the 
manner of the dissolution of the Assembly, the new.s- 
pajier points to the misjudgment of thoso who had 
welcomed the Governor-General’.s a:ction. In this con¬ 
nection the newspaper particularly criticizc.s the short- 
siglitedne.ss displayed by the United Front leaders of 
Eastern Pakistan in approving of the Executive’s 
action- a fact fully borne out by later developments. 

The decision of llir Sind Chief Court, it is pointed 
out, pre,sented new possibilities before the democratic 
elements in Pakistan to rcasseit themselves. At the 
same time it necessitated a re-i'ippiais.al of their posi¬ 
tion and policy. Those who had oppo.sed the disso¬ 
lution of the Assembly liad not all been motivated 
hv democratic interests. Neither did the Sind Court’s 
nding make the Assembly more virtuous than it had 
been before October 24, 1954. Tho Court’s decision 
by putting the authoritarian elements on the defen¬ 
sive had only created a new' psychological and moral 
atmosphere in which the democratie forces of Paki¬ 
stan, given a good and un«e]fiahi leadership, could 
take the initiative in bringing about the unquestion¬ 
ably necessary reformation of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly by democratic action. 

Amending the Constitution 

The need for amending Article 31 of the Consti¬ 
tution Of India lia^i been explained in an article by 
Sri Sisir Gupta in the A.-I, C. C. Economic Review ; 

The introduction by the Prime Minister of the 
bill to amend Article 31 of the Comstitution, Sri 
Gupta write®, constituted one of the most, important 
steps ia the direction of achievement of the ideal of 
creating a society wherein social and economic inequali¬ 
ties would be obliterated, on ideal long cherished 
by the masses of Indian people and re-iterated by the 
Congress on numerous occasions. 
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The vicissitudes through which the country had 
to pass in the wake of the attainment of indepcn- 
dfcnce necessitated a temporary postponement of the 
pursuit of those objectives; but with the gradual 
return to normalcy an eventual return to the path of 
that long-cherished goal was inevitable. The manifest 
contradiction between the declared objectives of the 
economic policy of the Government and the judicial 
interpretation of some articles of the constitution 
thus understandably prompted the Government .to 
move for the amendment of those articles of the 
constitution which tended to obstruct its policy of 
engendering social justice and progressive economic 
equality thereby placing certain items of law above 
the purvieu of the Constitution, notwithstanding 
what appeared in other parts of the Constitution. 

Sri Gupta writes that, tlie laws above such inter¬ 
pretation, according to the proposed amendment, 
would be those relating to: 

“(o) The acquisition by the State of any nghls 
therein, or 

“(h) The extinguishment or modification of any 
rights in estates or in agricultural holdings, or 

“(c) The maximum extent of agricultural land 
that may be owned or occupied by any person and 
the disposal of any agricultural land held in excess 
of such maximum whether by transfer to the Stale 
or otherwise, or 

“(d) The acquisition or requisitioning of im¬ 
movable property for the relief or rehabilitation of 
|ier.son,s di.splaced from their original place of re.si- 
(Je'nce by reason of the setting up of the dominion,s 
of India and Pakistan, or 

“(e) The acquisition or requisitioning for a 
public purpose of any laud, luiildings oi huts declared 
in pursuance of law to constitute a .'him or of .any 
vacant or waste land, or 

“(f) The taking over of the management of any 
property by the State for a limited period either m 
the public interest or in order to secure the proper 
management of the property, or 

“(ff) The transfer of any undertaking wholly or 
in part from one company to another or the amal¬ 
gamation of two or more companies cither m the 
public interest or in order to secure the proper 
management of the undertaking or of any of the 
companies, or 

“(h) The extinguishment or modification of any 
rights of managing agents, managing directors, direc¬ 
tors, managers or shareholders of companies, or 
“(i) The extinguishment or modification of any 
rights accruing by virtue of any agreement, lease or 
licence for the purpose of searching for, or winning, 
any mineral or mineral-oil or for the purpose of 
supplying power, light or water to the public or the 
premature termination or cancellation of any such 
agreement or licence.” i 


Referring to the hue and cry raised in certain 
quarters against the proposed amendment, Sri Gupta 
pointedly draw attention to the fact that consti¬ 
tutions were made for the people and not vice versa, 
and if the interests of the people demanded it, they 
should justly be changed or amended. Refuting the 
objections based on the theory of the so-called sanc¬ 
tity of private properly, Sri Gupta writes that it was 
now recognised almost universally tliat the right to 
private property could not be extended to a length 
which would curb the rights of the masses in many 
other spheres to such an extent as to check the 
growth of the majority of a country’s people. More¬ 
over, specifically the Directive Principles of State 
policy laid down in the constitution of India could 
hardly be reconciled with an unqualified granting of 
rights to private property. 

The opposition of private enterprise and feudal 
aristocracy to the proposed amendment, was under¬ 
standable, writes the author. But it was surprising 
that they could enlist the support of some leading 
•newspapers and personalities. It was, however, quite 
fortunate that the main political parties of the 
country had endorsed the propriety of the steps con¬ 
templated in the Constitution Amendment Bill. 

No progress could be made in the development 
of the country without a complete change in the 
agianan pattern which again could not be undertaken 
without an amendment of Article 31 of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The provisions in the proposed amendment which 
related to industries, mines, etc., were not designed 
to nationalise all private industry. The only aim was 
to put an end to the system of managing agcncyt 
which, though once an important aid to industrial 
growth, had now become a stumbling block in the 
way of the industrial progress of the country. With¬ 
out such an amendment it would be impossible to act 
on the recommendations of the Company Law Re¬ 
forms Committee for a thorough change in industrial 
organisations. 

Lastly, the most important point was whether 
the proposed amendment tended to injure the spirit 
of the Constitution and the essentially democratic 
structure it wanted to build up. The answer was an 
emphatic no. Because, as Sri Gupta writes in . con¬ 
clusion, “Who knows this spirit better than the man 
who has moved the present amendment?” 

We have quoted the above article fairly fullyt 
because of the importance of the subject-matter and 
the significance evidently attached to it by the journal 
containing it. We. however, do think that more 
enthusiasm than reason is displayed in the article. 
The modifications would give such comprehensive 
powers to the executive that any corrupt minister or 
high official could misuse it, witih> all the force of the 
Government behind it. Where are the safeguards 
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against that? Noble sentimeuts and pious wishes have 
a curious way of being subverted in the hands of the 
morally degenerate. 

The A.-I. C. C. Economic Review should clearly 
state whether it espouses the democratic procedure or 
the authoritarian. In democratic practice such laws 
clearly define reliefs to the private owner. 

Rural University 

The People devotes its editorial article on 
February 13 to an examination of tlie functions of a 
rural university and of the question of setting up 
such a univei-sity in tlie Uttar Pradesh. 

The most important characteristic of a rural 
university, that distingui,shed it from others, iL is 
stated, lay m the fact that a rural university was 
intended to “catch the young and train them so well 
that they will have their stakes in the land.” To 
achieve that end such a university would necessarily 
have to provide .specialised training in sod improve¬ 
ment, sociology, rural social welfare, village planning, 
rural medical aid, sugarcane reseaieh, animal hus¬ 
bandry, forestry, etc. and so on. 

The .Government of the Uttar Pradesli had 
accepted in principle t,he suggestion of setting up a 
rural uiiiver.sity in Gorakhpur in the eastern part of 
the State. The idea to establish India’s fir.st rural 
university there was undoubtedly prompted by the 
report of the Radhakrisliman Commission which had 
visuali.sed a network of .such universities throughout 
India. 

Gorakhpur provided an ideal setting for .such a 
university, the newspaper writes. It had an agricul¬ 
tural school with assets of over five lakhs of rupees. 
The existing teeJunical school with an extensive plot 
of 100 acres could be developed into a first cla.s.s school 
of technology. The nearby Ku.sumbi forest could be 
useful for forest research a.s could be the Kurraghat 
farm for aiigai'cane research. The Gorakhpur Univer¬ 
sity Foundation Society, founded in 1949. had already 
collected land and funds valued at Rs. 24 lakhs. 

Nothing more could apparently be required for 
starting the university, the newspaper continues. But 
the State Government instead had appointed a Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Acharya Jugal 
Kishore to examine the question of having such a 
university in Gorakhpur. Though the Committee’s 
reporta had not yet been published it was understood 
to have had suggested a sort of an amalgam of a 
rural university and general university. The Com¬ 
mittee had reportedly suggested that the ptoposed 
university should also provide sound training iri other 
subjects besides providing for specialisation ir rural 
subjects. It waa also reported to have had suggested 
the reduction of existing degree colleges to the status 
of intenniediate colleges. 

Strongly critical of the reported suggestions of tlm 


Jugal Kishore Committee, the People writes that those 
suggestions were only unwanted and there was no 
need to deprive the people of the locality of the 
existing degree colleges they already had, “nor can 
these colleges in any way stand in the formation of a 
rural university.” In the view of the paper, there 
appeared to be some confused tliinkiog about the 
purpose of a rural university. It was not clear why 
the State Government should have appointed a sepa¬ 
rate committee when the Centre had already appointed 
one to go into the question of starting rural univer¬ 
sities. “At the mo.st the U.P. Government ought to 
have waited till the Shrimali Committee report was 
out.” 

The newspaper concludes by .saying that if 
Gorakhpur should eventually have a rural university, 
the two existing degree colleges could be affiliated to 
another university (licreby enabling the former profit¬ 
ably to spixiializc only rural .subjects on the model of 
Roorke University which spCieiahzed in Engineering 
subjects only. 

Jammu and Kashmir University 

Welcoming the conversion of the University of 
Jammu and Kashmir into a teaching one, the Kashmir 
Post writes that “the measure, even though given efiect 
to without any unnecessary delay, would come not a day 
too soon.” Though the progress of the University since 
its founding a few years ago had not been very much 
impressive “there can be no denying the fact that it has 
bf’en a tremendous convenience and a boon to the students 
of Jamiiiu and Ka.-hmir'' for whom it had opened the 
vista of a brighter educational prospect 

The Univeisity had come into being at a time when 
the State’s security had been gravely endangered by tlie 
invading tribes from Pakistan and it had so long been 
functioning purely as an examining body. 

Considering all the handicaps under which the 
University had to function the newspaper however still 
expresses the view that its working had not been as it 
should have been. 

The Kashmir Post regrets the insufficient attention 
So far given to such an important organisation as the 
University and expresses the hope that the Universities 
C.ianl'. (^imniission and the Goveniinent of India would 
“render the maximum possible assistance to the infant 
University” 

Corruption in Kashmir 

The Kashmir Post, in an editorial article on February 
4, criticizes certain provisions of the newly enacted Jammu 
and Kaslimir Government Servants (Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion) Act and writes : “It is perhaps a tragic irony 
that while the present Government is very anxious to 
root out corruption, corruption itself should have been 
made a non-cognizable offence in the State.” 

Accordingly to the newspaper the above law, in the 
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fint instance, ‘Inevitably abrogates the general provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Penal Code” as a result of which 
the offence of receiving illicit gratification was no 
longer cognizable by the Police. Secondly, a special 
agency for receiving complaints had been created which 
by itself lacked suitable means of investigating those 
cases. Thirdly, that authority was vested in a paiti- 
cular set of officers who were stationed either in Jammu 
•r Srinagar, thereby making it difficult for people in 
outlying areas to seek remedy. 

“Btit perhaps the most serious flaw of the smd 
Act, the newspaper continues ; lies in the fact that the 
procedure for investigation is so slow and defective 
that it is well-nigh impossible to track down a culprit.” 
It also criticizes the fact that the authority to regard a 
complaint as constituting a prima facie case should vest 
in a few individuals of the executive who in Jammu 
and Kashmir were not fully above board. “Another 
serious shortcoming of tlie special law seem to be that 
there is little protection provided to the people against 
the excesses of the police in the mater of demanding 
illegal favours and gratifications.” 

The recent attempts to amend the Act by an Ordi¬ 
nance, the newspaper continues, showed how carelesdy 
important laws were passed in the State without fore¬ 
thought. It then goes on to criticize the composition of the 
Law Department of the State and advises the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain expert legal opinion before embarking on 
the enactment of important laws rather than deliberately 
making a “laughing stock of itself by rushing through 
measures which are so defective as to kill the very pur¬ 
pose Of the legislation.” 

As a matter of fact corruption and evil practices are 
rampant all over the Union because of the fundamental 
weaknesses in the law and gross inefficiency in the execu¬ 
tive. 

The framers of the Constitution have left lacunae 
everywhere. But the greatest weakness is in the provi¬ 
sion of Fundamental Rights. As matters stand we find 
that anyone who has the gumption and the means to 
approiaeh and plead before the fairy-godmothers 
provided by the Constitution, can break all the laws of 
the land, regrading the eradication of corruption and 
black-marketing, with impunity. We find that the disad¬ 
vantage lies with the law-abiding everywhere, like in the 
days of British rule. Evil is still the force in ascendant. 

Students and Newspapers 

A newspaper readership survey was conducted among 
the College students by the Department of Journalism of 
Hilaop College, Nagpur, with a view to getting the 
students of journalism acquainted with the techniques and 
problems of making such a survey. The Survey which 
covered 234 students including about 28 girls, disclosed 
aome interesting facts, reports the Hilsop Herald, the 
fortnightly magazine of the Department of Journalism 
of the Hilsop College. 

About 59 per cent of the students interviewed woe 


found to have read either the HUavada or the Nagpur 
Times of December 4, 1954. The survey was of those 
issues of the two English dailies. Five read both the 
papers. The readership appeared very poor in the case 
of undergraduates, particularly among those who resided 
in private lodges. Such students had not developed a 
reading habit but some of them who could not buy their 
own copies “would not miss the chance to read a news¬ 
paper if they could giet it conveniently.” About 101 
students read other papers in addition to either of the 
above two dailies. 

The students appeared to be more interested in local 
news than national or international, the survey disclosed. 
In the case of readers of both the dailies the stories of 
the murder of the propiictor of a cafe and the court 
proceedings of what was known as Shanta Apte case were 
found to have had the higliesl percentage of readers. 
“The New York cotton report was the least favourite of 
the collegians. The movie advertisements caught the 
attention of most of the readers. Commercial and 
other advcrtisemenis did not create much interest in 
them. The majority of the readers did not read editorials 
of that day.” (Hilsop Herald, February 14). 

Mine Disasters 

Fifty-live persons are repoifed to have been 
killed on February 6 m an explosion in a colliery near 
Jhuria. Tins was the second mining di.«aster in three 
months—the first one, which had occurred in Chikali 
coal mines m Parasia, about 100 miles from Nagjiur, 
kilhng 65 miners as a result of the flooding of the 
pita. 

I’his unfortunate occurrence closely followed on 
the heels of another mining tragedy in the Jharia area 
on February 2 in which ten persons including four 
women and three' children had been killed and eight 
oUiers injured as the result of a sudden collapse of a 
portion of the Model Dharmabaud Collici'y together 
with its adjoining area containing the residential 
quarters of the miners. 

The Government of India ordered a public 
inquiry into the explosion of the colhery. A Judge 
of the Patna High Court would preside over the 
Court of Inquiry. 

The tragedy might have been more catastrophic 
but for the fact that out of a total of 1600 workers 
all but 257 had been away in Dhanbad to participate 
in the demonstrations before the States Reorganisa¬ 
tion Commission. 

These mining disasters, which took an unusually 
heavy toll in human lives, have exposed the utter 
inadequacy of the safety measures in our mines. 
While the enquiry promised by the Government of 
India would undoubtedly be helpful in discerning the 
cause of such tragic accidents and would point to the 
necessary precautions to be adopted, the frequency 
and seriousness of the tragic occurrences canaot but 
cause general anxiety. , 
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When uiie ihioka of the cultural, political and economic 
history of llie world, one finds that from ancient times 
Asia has played an important role. Let us not forget 
that religion is a vital part of man's culture and all the 
gieat religious of the world—Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, the three Semctic religions, Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and Shinto¬ 
ism originated in Asia. When the people of Europe were 
living like savages great empires flourished in Asia—the 
Persian Empire, the Indian Empire, the Chinese Empire 
mill others, in the past, politically Asia was very 
powerful and a large pail of Europe, for several centuries 
was under Asian lule and it was not until the 18th 
century that European powers began their domination in 
paits of Asia 

It was the wealth of Asia, especially that of India 
ihut alliaeietl Europe'i extra-Eurofiean expansion. 
America was discoveied because Euiopean merchants and 
lulcis were interested in finding a sea-route to India. If 
we study.the history of European e.xpausioii in Asia, 
then We And that the commerce of India and South- 
East Asia played a very great part. The v\jabs, Portuguese, 
Dutch. Biitisli and Frencti fought for Asian commerce 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, sevciiteentl: centuries. 
From the 18lh century .iii, they fought amongst themselves 
lo gel control over Asia. Time will not pennit me to 
go into details of the Asian angle of the Napoleonic Wat 
or the Anglo-French rivalry in world politics iii the 18th 
and early I9th cetituiics it is not generally emphasized 
that the British from India fought the French in South- 
East .'\sja (in Java) so that the French might not control 
that region which is so vital foi the defense of India 
which was the heait ol the then existing British Empire. 
It was Asia and particularly India which caused the 
Aiiglo-Russian rivalrie.s, including the Crimean War, 
British opjiosition lo Russia aftci the Russo-Turkish War. 
It was -Xsia French expansion in .South-East Asia, endan¬ 
gering Bunna and India, which caused Anglo-French 
rivalry and hi ought about a Franco-Russian alliance. It 
was Asia, whiob was the prime cause of Anglo-(Russiau 
iivalry, during the latter part of the 19lh and early 20tb 
centuries. It was to check Russia from getting control 
over Korea and Manchuria. Japan was interested in 
forming an alliance with Britain, while Britain woe intc- 
icRied in checking Russia and France from coming too 
near to Indian frontiers and sought Japanese support. 
Rivalry among the great Powers in Asia and also the rise 
of Japan, consciously working for independence, led to the 
Russo-Japanese War and later on the formation of the 
IViple Entente to check German march in Asia—^West 
Asia by the Berlin-Bagidad Railway and in East Asia by 

* Tfae Sixth Annual Sudhindra Boas Moiuonal Lecture .U the 
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ciilreiiLliing heiseli in the province of Shantung in China. 
The first World War was fought due lo the great European 
Piiweis’ iivalry amongst themselves primarily in Asia. 
One ol the causes of the second World War was the rise 
of Japan as a great naval power and cconutuic force 
maiehiiig into China and South-East Asia- and trying to 
eliminate political control ol Western Powers in these 
legions. 

After World War 1 and 11 one of the most Important 
features of world afiairs has been and is going to continue 
the assertion of Asia to be free and independent from 
ahen rule. Freedom of Asian people is one ol the most 
important results of the AK urld Wui 11 in which Asian 
people—the Chinese, Japanese, Indians and others—^played 
an important rule, 'ihe American and Western states¬ 
men, unfortunately do not lolly giasp the signihcance oi 
ihc changes in Asia and they fail to think in terms that 
Free Asia is as important as free Europe or Free 
America. 'I'o be sure the subjugated peoples of Asia, 
recently Ireed from the ioreign yoke, have not yet 
developed grtvat mililai'y potentials, but in matters of 
iigiUs and puteiiiial possibilities free India cannot be 
treated as inlerior. The same is the ease wdth Japan and 
other nations in Asia. 

Behind all imjiortanl development in world pohtics, 
during the past five centuries or longer, Asia has played 
a significant iide and it is certain fium the second half 
of the 20th century onward, eveiy vital issue ol world 
liolilies will he influenced by Asia Thus it is necessary 
for America to pursue such world policies which would 
lead lo better uiidcisianding between Asian states and 
Ameuea fot the cause of jiie.servdlioii of world peace with 
freedom -and justice foi all peoples. 

Keejiing this view before us, we shall try to discuss 
lilt dihnile quesiion oj India, South-East Asia in World 
Polities iind Woild Peace. 

South-East Asia in World Politics 

In the arena ol woild polities ol South-East Asia— 
Buima, .Malaya, Indone-ja, .Siam, Indo-China and the' 
Philippines—lliree forces have been in operation ; they 
aie (a) alien colonial imperialism, (b) nationalism and 
(c) efforts of great powers lo use South-East Asia toj 
their advantage in their rivalries. Alien colonial 
imjieiialisn in South-East Asia have been struggling to 
keep the peoples in subjection and thus maint-ain their 
political, economic, cultural and racial supremacy in this 
vast re,gion. Tliis is in conflict with the forces of 
nationalism which are foi emancipation oi the peoples 
tiirough their own efforts supported by outside forces. 
While the fieoples of South-East Asia have been seeking 
outside aid to free themselves from their alien rulers, 
Soviet Russian imperialism, aided by Communist China, 
isxe trying to use the popular uprising of the peoples of 
South-East Asia to their advantage, against theii opp* 
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aento in world politics. Tbus in the arena of world 
politics, happenings in South-East Asia are mere parts 
and parcels of the broader issues of the cold war betwem 
Soviet Russia and her partners on one side and the 
United States of America and her allies on the other. 
It may be wise to remember that internal politics, party- 
politics of South-East Asian countries have been inBuenced 
and are being influenced by foreign Powers trying to 
" secure support o{ the important strategic positions, raw 
materials and *million3 of the population of the region, 
'^In one sense, South-East Asian countries are holding a 
balance of power among Rival Factors. Thus, what is 
happening in South-East .^ia lends a great deal of 
importance to world politics and to the cause of world 
peace. 

In discussing the recent happenings in South-Eastern 
countries one should remember that as matters of internal 
politics, various political parties will have their rivalries 
for getting in power and maintaining it, but on the larger 
issues of upholding national interests involving national 
independence and territorial integrity of the state, leaders 
of these would follow policies which might seem to us to 
be opportunistic and not far-sighted. But before condemn¬ 
ing liiese policies, we should try to understand the motives 
behind adopting such policies. Let us discuss the reali¬ 
ties of world politics in South-East Asian countries from 
the points of view' of those who are directing the affairs 
of state, 

Bdbua 

In the struggle for Burme.se independence from 
the British rule, the Burmese people as a whole were 
pro-Japanese and the Japanese, during World War II 
ntilised Bunaeae support to their advantage to the 
fullest extent. But when it became evident that the 
Japanese, if victorious, would try to impose their rule!* 
over them, and the Japanese might be defeated, then 
the very Burmese who aided the Japanese in defeating 
the British in Burma, fought with anti-Japanese forces 
to establish their independence. Thus the change of 
sides, to the Burmese jicople and their leaders, was not 
abandoning the ideals of freedom, but changing the 
methods of operation for the success of their cause. 
After the conclusion of World War II one of the 
powerful parlies, the dominant parly in Burma were 
pro-Britiah and some of the leaders were in favor of 
having a dominion status within the British empire, 
hut the Republicans in Burma and the Communists 
started their campaign for complete emancipation of 
their eonntry from British connection. At this junc¬ 
ture the pro-British Burmese leaders pleaded for 
absolute independence of Burma from British connec- 
tioa ao that their political enemies might not get in 
power and the British agreed to grant absolute indepen¬ 
dence to Burma. This realistic Burmese policy of 

Britain nude it possible for her to make arrangements 
in the field of economics and national defense. 

The Burmese leaders, being interested in thdr 

Mthmol intenoU, were opposed to policies of the 


nations wliich might undermine national security. At 
first they were concerned with the revolts—civil wars 

in Burma which were promoted by outside support. 
The Burmese held that Communist Chinese and Soviet 
Russia were aiding the communist rebels from the 
North and there were some British agents and Ameri¬ 
can missionaries vrho were behind some of the rebel 
forces ; and they were also opposed to the Nationalist 
Chinese of Chiang Kai Shek, who were interestea in, 
having aimed forces in Burma to he used against 
communist China. Thus Burma sought for support 
of a nation which is vitally interested in Burmese 
independence, to further common interests. Burma 
found in India such a friend ; because India was 
interested in Burmese independence ; because Burma 
under foreign control would endanger India’s national 
security in tlic regions of the north-eastern frontier 
and the regions adjoining the Bay of Bengal. Let me 
leniitid )ou that it was lor the protection of India, the 
British penetrated into Burma and it was througli 
Burma, the Japanese forces and the forces of Subhaa 
(ihandra Bo.se. the nationalist Indian leader, attacked 
India during the Second World War. It was the 
Indian forces, primarily, which freed Burma from the 
Japanese control. “Ihus it became quite clear to the 
Burmese and Indian, .statesmen that they have a com¬ 
mon interest in tnatters of national security and thus 
must adopt common foreign policies concerning speci¬ 
fic problems. This is the foundation of the existing 
cordial and co-operative Indo-Buimese ])olicies existing 
today, although in I930’s some of the Bimmese states¬ 
men were anii-lndjun, because they thought a free 
India might incorporate Burma as one of its pro¬ 
vinces. 

There was no <‘oiiflie-ting interest between Burma 
and the United States, but wdicn it became apparent 
that Chinese nationalists, receiving American support, 
were engaged in establishing bases in northern 
lluniiese border for opeialion against Communist China 
and which might involve weak Burma into a war with 
powerful communist China, then the Burmese policies 
hecame anti-American and took the, color of being pro- 
eominunist, although Burma was opposed to Chinese 
communist infiltration into Burma from the north and 
also to supplying arms to Burmese communists who 
were intere.sied in overthrowing the Burmese Govem- 
nieril 

But recently the Burmese attitude has partially 
changed toward tlic United States because the Ameri¬ 
can government was the restraining influence ovef 
Chiang Kai Shek’s policie.s in Burma and it may be 
apparent to the Burmese that American economic and 
other aid would lead to the development of Burmese 
economy and strengthen Burma’s position in world 
politics. Because of the existence of a common 
interest between India and Burma that Communist 
China must not march any further into the south en¬ 
dangering the independence of Burma and other south 
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Asian states, Mr. Nehru dvxing his conference with 
Chou En Lei at New Delhi induced the latter to visit 
Rangoon and give an assurance to the Burmese states¬ 
men that China would restrain her citizens from disturb- 
ing peace in Burma and also recognize the territorial 
integrity of her neighbors. 

After Mr. Nehru's visit to Qiina, tlie Bunncse 
I’nMTiier also went to Peiping ; it seems that the two 
nations have come to some understanding that mutual 
respect for territorial integrity is essential for peace in 
South-East Asia and their own survival. It is also 
interesting that Communist China and Burma are go¬ 
ing to have certain arrangements in matters of Trade 
by 'Which Burma’s surplus rice may be taken by China 
while the latter would supply other commodities needed 
for the development of Burmese industries. 

One of the recent and most far-reaching develop¬ 
ments in Soiith-Eastcm world y)olitics is the conclnsion. 
of a peace treaty between Japan and Bmma. The 
signing of this treaty was hindered for some time due 
to Burma's insistence for a large indemnity for the 
(lamaacs done by the Japanese forces in Burma. By 
this new ^treaty Japan will give Burma a sum of 
5400.000,000 within ten years, partly by supplying 
goods and also investment of ,Tapanes<» capital in 
Burma to develop Burmese industries. Tt is expected 
that Japan would purchase surplus rice from Burma 
whidi will help to develop Buimese-Japanese coramcr- 
rial collaboration It is significant that already 
Japanese engineers are in Burma to explore possibili¬ 
ties of development cif oil industries in this land and 
open up mines. It is not idle to think that develop¬ 
ment of economic and possible political eollaborafion 
belwpcm Jnjian and Burma has received the blessings of 
the United States which is interested in economic stabi¬ 
lity of Japan It would mean that Japan will be in¬ 
directly participating in the development of under¬ 
developed areas like Buntia. One may safely assume 
that existing Amrican-Japanese fiiendship, newly estab¬ 
lished Japanese-Burmese collaboration, and the long 
established Tndo-Burmese friendship and also Indo-Japa- 
nese friendship may have decisive effects regarding 
Communist Chinese policies toward South-East Asia. 

It is interesting that the Burmese Premier will be 
visiting Washington in the near future and it may have 
special significance in solving the existing misunder- 
standincj between the United States and Burma and 
other Asian powws. 

MalaIta 

The British government is a colonial power in 
Malaya and it intends to keep control over this region, 
very rich in raw materials and holding an important 

Btratecio position. 

Here is a war going on between the British and 
the guerrila forces of the Malayans, which is commonly 
termed as British efforts to root out communist rebels. 
British control of Malaya and particularly the post of 
Singapora was motivated by the policy of keeping strong 


enemy powers from controlling this region, Indonesia 
and also the routes to Australia. Burma and India 
have vital interests in preventing Malaya from being 
used by any enemy power against them and as long as 
Britain’s relations with these states remain cordial, they 
would not oppose British control over Malaya on tha 
ground that removal of Britain from Malaya mishl 
mean Cominiinisi conirol of the region. _In Malaya, like 
in other countries we find three forces are operating— 
the Communists under the leadership of Chinese commu¬ 
nists of Malaya are carrying on guerrila warfare against 
the British They arc; evidently working for the niti- 
mated policy of having Malaya incorporated as a part 
of Communist China or in alliance with the latter state; 
the Malayan nationalists composed of all racial elements 
are divided into two principal parties, one demanding 
dominion =tal'.i-, and the other seeking Malayan indepen¬ 
dence, It seems for reasons of larger interests in 
world politics, the Ignited States is at present not 
interested in any rhange in Malaya which might lead 
to the increase of communist control of the region. It is 
,"l«o expected that the stand of Siam, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, as well as 55outh Indo-China and Japan 
will he opposed to Chinese expansion to Malays. 

Indonksia 

It is not generally well understood that the very 
creation of a free and independent Indonesia ig mare 
due to American support to the eause of Indonesian 
freedom than any other factor. To be sure Indonesian 
nnlinnaHsTTi has eontributed the most, bnt the external 
forces that created Indonesia were the support of the 
United States. India Australia and other states. But 
Indonesian policy is not fully pro-American The pan- 
Islamists in Indonesia are anti-American due to the 
Arab influence in Indonesian polities. They think 
that Ameriea is opposed to Islamic people and in favor 
of the Jews. Then the Communists have infiltrated 
into Tndonesin .ind thev have become an important fac¬ 
tor in Indonesian polities and thus they have exerted on 
anti-AmerieRn influence. 

Indonesian politicians of all parties like those of 
India and Burma are opposed to the South-Fa«t As'a 
Treaty Oreanization created bv the United States, 
Britain, France, Australia, Siam, Pakistan and the 
Philippines, because such an oreaniration might lead to 
war between China and the Western allies which would 
be detrimental to the cause of peace and freedom in 
‘soiith-East Asia. 

CThe United States policy toward South-East Asia 
has been nade clear by her defense pact with Japan, 
Australia, Nationalist China, the Philippines. New 
Zealand and al«o the formation of Seato.") The main 
cbfect is to check a further march of communist Mates 
in .^onth-Enst .Asia. It is also to see that control of 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean may not fall in the 
hands of Soviet Russia and Communist Chinese alliee. 
Tndonesij is opposed to Chinese expansio n to the sooth , 
but Indonesia Tias a complaint against Net her land and 
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Australia regardinj! their policies of occupation of Iris 
or Eastern New Guinea to Indonesian control. In this 
matter, England, France. Australia. Netherland and the 
United States as well are opposed to her. To Indonesia 
and the Asian states supporting Indonesia, the issue 
involves not only coloniaHsm. hut racial itnperialisin. 
Hills it has a grealer sicnifiranee than is ordinarily 
understood in the United States 

Colomho Powers—rcpre.eentinp India with a popula¬ 
tion of “ViT.OnO.OOO, with S.l.'i.'l.OOO. Indonesia 

with 7fil63<W). Riirma with 19.(y4>'>,000 and Pakistan 
with 7F1.842.000--in their recent meeting at Jakarta 
have made a sicnifieiint derision that in April, thirty 
-Asian-African states, all independent A.sian and. African 
stales inelndinp snrli widely separated nations as 
Communist China, the Gold Coast Federation. I.uos and 
Ethiopia and also .lapan would participate in a confer¬ 
ence at Bowir. near .Takarta This conference will 
have .an imtiortant influence in developing the, policies 
of Asi.i for the Asiatics and also ending all vestiges of 
colonialism in Asia It is certain that Communist 
riiina will I'.Trtiripatc in this conference and it would 
moan that there would he more persistent demand for 
representation of Communist China in the United 
N.ations .and the coming conference of Asian-African 
Powers under the leadcrshii> of Colombo Powers will he 
.a great event in world politics and its effeei will he far- 
reaehing. 

CONCtTJSTOW 

It is nuite clear to all that the world todav is divid¬ 
ed into two ramps the 'Western hlnc of Powers, headed 
hv tile United ‘Stales and Soviet Russia and her allies 
The struggle in the diplomatic field between these two 
hloes of powers has taken the charae.tcr that each group 
t'. irxiii" lo eheeV the other from gaining allies. In 
Europe. Russian dinlomaov. after getting control over 
Poland. CTieeho-dlovakia. Bulgaria and Romania tried 
to extend its infliK'nee further into the Balkan, specially 
Greece rmd in A«i.i tow.irds Persia, which if .succeeded, 
would have me,ant Soviet Russian control of the Eastern 
Afedilerranean and also the Russi.ni march into the 
Persian Gulf and thus to the Indian Orean, This could 
not hr tole-ated hy the Western Powers, speciallv IT S. 
heraiise of he*' vital interests in this region. Further- 
tnore Soviet Russia and Communist Chinj in lO.fiO formed 
an alliance for twenty years, directed against .lapan and 
the TTnited State- wli'rh has vital interests in the Pacific. 
The main policy of Soviet Russia in the Far East has 
been to secure support of China. .lapan and India and 
also the countries in South-East Asia to extend her 
influence and if possible control of the. Pacific. The 
United States cannot allow this to happen and has 
-haped her nolieies to prevent it. The United States is 
inter<-sted in winning co-operation of the people of 
Asia, espeeinlly those of India and South-East Asia to 
preveni Communist Chinese and Soviet Rjussian 
expansion. 


As it is a fact and it need not be over-emphasised 
that to make a Soviet Russian march into Asia possible, 
she should make her position in Europe strong and 
protected Thus the key-stone of Soviet Russian policy 
in Europe was to partition Germany to weaken the 
latter ."nd then Sovictise both parts of Germany and 
utilise German power to strenthen Soviet Russia Soviet 
Russian-Communist Chinese alliance in Asia has deve¬ 
loped an expansionist policy of China and Soviet Russia 
which promoted the Korean War and also the prolonga¬ 
tion Ilf the vvai in Tndo-China ; and toi prevent any 
further expansion, steps have been taken to develop a 
cnmhinaiion of powers Similarlv. to cheek any further 
expansion of Soviet Russia in Europe, steps have Iwn 
taken ti. foim the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
which Germany is to he taken in as a full partner, to 
vleiclon .v pouerful defense force to check the march of 
Soviet Rus.sia and her allies in free Europe. T am men¬ 
tioning this to empha-irc the inter-relation of develop¬ 
ments in World Politics in Europe with those in Asia, 
ft .'soviet Russia , 111(1 China can control South-East Asia, 
tlien with tlieir romhined forre .and resources, they 
would be powerful enough to threaten Western European 
Powers Suppose Soviet Russia ,inil Communist China 
form 1 bloc in East Asia .-is lap.in tried to do before 
lind during the Second World War—so-called Ea-t Asian 
ro-T>i'‘sperilv region - and direct this forre against the 
United States and other western powers and the peoples 
of .‘soiiili-Eastern Asia, then it would he far more dange- 
loiis l!i-m the .Tapanese adventure Thus the defense of 
‘soutli-East Asia heromes a very important issue not 
only for ilie defens,- of Asia, hut for free Europe 

Refiardinfi the flrfpnsp of South-East Asia. India 
holds the key position. It has been demonstrated in the 
past, th.it without Indian support South-East Asian inde¬ 
pendence Cannot he maintained from any attack from 
first cl.iss power of the continent of Asia, or a nation 
having control over the Pacific To make this point 
eloar. permit me to emphasize that if India had been 
allied with Japan and Germany, actively, during the 
last World War IT. then .Tanan and Germany might have 
been victorious. Suppose India gives her present policy 
of “neuiralitv” to and becomes an active partner of 
Soviet Russia as Communist China is today, then the 
whole picture of defen»e of South-East Asia would bo 
seriously endangered. 

It is apparent that India has been supporting Com¬ 
munist China diplomatically, hut India under Mr. Nehru’s 
rule is opposed to communism and by no means baa 
been aiding Soviet Russia and China as Britain bas 
notoriously been doing. Now Mr. Nehru has taken a 
positive stand against any further expansion of Com¬ 
munist Chin.i in Ea.stern Asia which would endanger the 
territorial integrity of any of the Asian Powen. This 
stand of India is possibly the most valuable asset to 
the cause of peace in South-East Aria, deterring C«an- 
munist Chinese expa/nsion in this region. There are 
many reasons for coming to this conchisioB, but tme of 
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the foremost reasons is that Communist China does not 
wish to lose Indian support and friendship in its pre¬ 
sent endeavors for becoming strong, and not to be wholly 
dependent upon Soviet Russian support. In many ways 
for the very existence of a sovereign China Indian sup¬ 
port and support of Asian states, especially those that 
have a common border, are essential. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I wish to make it 
clear that T have been advocating Indo-American co¬ 
operation in world politics I have advocated that an 
Tndo-Anierican-.Tapanese and if possible Chinese alliance 
is the only way to check Soviet Russian march into Asia 
But Mr Nehru thinks differcntlv However, Mr Nehru’s 
stand' against the Chinese march to South-East Asia is 
far more important than what some of the jiowers 
associated in Seato mat contribute for the maintenance 
of peace in South-East Asia Thus I fed the United 
States covernment should find means to co-operate with 
India for the defensei of peace and freedom in this 
region If the TTnited Slates fails to gain the support 
of India, it is dubious that she would he able to gain 
aetive support of Indonesia and Burma in the defense of 
South-East Asia 

In world politics Asia is holding an important 
po.sition and the people of .\«i.i and their rightful 
aspinlion for freedom from alien rule rannof he ignored 
in formulating world polieies to niihold peace and 

freedom Thu-- the position of India and the countries 
in Sonlh-Fas| Asia has a very great signifieance and it 
is dcslralde that \tn'eriean statesmen should find means 

to have a close and friendly collaboration with then' 

coiintrieo 

I wish to conelude mv talk with a few words 

regarding niv late friend Dr Sndhindra Bose, who was 


one of tlie pioneers in promotingr httier imderstandinit 
between the East and tlie West and particnlarly between. 
India and the United States tbrougb furthering the cause 
of study of oriental history, politic® and culture in 

American TTniver®itie« To he «iire. be was the first among 
Indian student^ in America who came to the United 
States during the early part of the first decade of the 
twentieth century an<1 worked his way through American 
T^niversitics to learn what i« best in America in the field 
of socia? seiences and then rnterrd the field of teaching 
Asiatic liisforv and politic® in ibi® university * 

•Dr. Taralcnath Daa condudet hia article with the followiiie 

paraffraphe : Sudhindra travelled far and wide in the United Statea 

and spoke on Asian problems and wrote on these issnes, because 

a apcifoft of the American people—a far-sighted minority—made his 
rause a« their own. Sodhindra poMildv died heart-broken for many 
reasons. But there is no doubt that the seed he sowed in the fer¬ 
tile «on Cl the University of low.i .'ind wbkh has been so ably nur¬ 
tured by his devoted wife and friend** is in the process sprouting 

to become a stont and heantifnl tree which will bear beautiful 

flowers and life-su8tainin|; fruits for human brotherhood. 

The Sudhindra Bose Memorial krclure is a mere beginning 
made through the eencrovitv of Mr**. Bose and friends. It Is to 
be hoped that those who believe in ibr cause championed by the 

late Dr. Bose, the muse of better underetandinp between Asia and 

America, throuf:h spreading knowledge of Asia in Ameri<a, through 
American educational institution*, >«ill support it by their moral 
and economic support. It i* mv ardent prayer and an appeal to 
Indian etudents in the nnkersily that thev should support the work 
started bv the late Dr. Bose b\ making ^ small saotificc of a regu¬ 
lar annual rontribution—at least ibe amount they •pend for their 
own living for a dav—to the fond It is my hop* that while the 
Sndhlndra Bose Memorial Lecture will remain a permanent feature 
of the urivcTfiity activities for the promotion of international fellow¬ 
ship. it may be possible that through an active support of the 
university and from the income of the fund there may be a Sudhindra 
Bose fellowship in Oriental Hisiorv, Politics and Culture and 
later thire mav he a perm, nrnt rhak beanner the name of my 
' stceiiu'd friend who hi* left a leenrv for us nil. 

O-__ 


SIGNIFTCANCE OF THE \V\T)T SESSION 

By Prof S N AGARWAT, 


The sixtieth session of the Indian National Oingress at 
Avadi near Madras will he of «perial significance from 
several points of view. Firstly. Congress workers from 
different parts of the country wilt be able to go to South 
once again after a number of years and get the oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing living contacts with the people and 
the cultural heritage of Southern India. Such personal 
and organisational contacts between Congress workers of 
the North and the South are of great value ir forging 
the cultural and psyehological unity of India after the 
advent of political freedom. Secondly, the Avadi session 
will be presided over by a younger leader who bas been 
chosen bv our elders to serve the nation and the Congress 
with a fredi mind and method of approach towards a 
number of problems wbieh still await, solution. Thirdly, 
the Session would have the privilege of reviewing 
national and international events at a time when 


India’s prestige in foreign relations is rising higher and 
when in domestic matters the Prime Minister has been 
laying special empha-is on the need for establishing a 
Socialist economy in the country. 

The Diamond Jubilee Session of the Congress wiH, 
stirrlv. take note of international affair®, particularly 
relating to Tndo-China. the Manila Pact and the .ToinI 
declaration bv the Prime ATinisters of India and China. 
The Five Principles or the Paneh Shila have now be¬ 
come the ba.sic principles of the foreian policy of^ a 
number of countries. The statements of Marshal Tito 
during hir recent visit to India were also, more or less, 
along the same lines. Prime Minister Shri Nehru’s 
pronouneements regarding the foreign policy of India 
have evoked the spontaneous appreciation of many 
nations and it is now being realised in an increasing 
meisure that India stands for non-alignment vrith Qthet 
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of the power blocs from the Btandpoint of ensuring 
world peace and co-operation. India’s approach to 
international problems if not a negative or passive one; 
it is a positive and dynamic approach with ai background 
of age-old culture and philosophy of life. The Father 
of our Nation tauglit us and the world the ideals of 
truth and non-violence and it i.s extremely gratifying to 
find that our Prime Minister is straining every nerve to 
follow those ideals in the international sphere with re¬ 
markable courage, of conviction We have no doubt in 
our minds that India is destined to play a still greater 
role in establishing peace on t-arth and good-will among 
men. 

In the economic sphere, India’s achievements during 
the iiast seven years have, indeed, been considerable. It 
will be highly unpatriotic to under-rate our own achieve¬ 
ments as compared with other count ries of the world. But 
we do not entertain any ideas of self-complacency. Al¬ 
though much has been aehieved, much more still remains 
to be achie\'ed in the years to come. Tlie Parliament of 
India has accepted a Socialist economy as the national 
goal and the Congiess is also determined to move to¬ 
wards Socialism and greater socio-economic equalities. 
Our approach towards the Socialist ideal is not a doctri¬ 
naire approach ; it is not an imitation of the Western 
Bvstems of either democratic socialism or totalitarian 
G>mniunism. In India, it must be clearly understood 
hy all of us. Socialism can only mean Sarvodaya or the 
woll-b('iTi<r of all In the ocriTwmnc domain Sarvodaya 
imidies the wide=t possible decentralisation of the 
industrial organisation in tlie form of small-scale, village 
and cottage industries Although the basic or mother 
industries have to be generally on a large scale, our 
coiKiin'fr goods inl7is(ri(s nui'l,- be resorved for the 
decentralised sector with a view to increasing production, 
providing fuller cnijjlovmcnt and securing greater social 
and economic iiistice. As Mahatma Gandhi put it, in 
place of ‘mass production’, the Indian type of Socialism 
would bring ;d)oul 'iii'oduction by the masses,’ Oandhian 
Socialism, if we may use the term, essentially connotes 
the dcce-ntralisation of political and economic power in 
the form of \illagf pamhayats and industriiil co-operatives. 
We earnestly hojie that our basic economic policy would 
be stated in very rleat and unambiguous terms at the 
Diamond Jubilee ‘•e^sion of the Congress at Avadi. If 
the basic ohleetives and ideals are understood clearly 
by the pcojilc, the ‘■peedy application of those principles 
to practical problems doe® not present much difficulty. 
Just as we desire to steer clear of both the extremes in 
the international sphere, so wc intend pursuing a middle 
course in Jim dnm.iin of (ronomie affairs in India. The 
middle or the balanced economy would avoid the evils 
of both capitalism and authoritarianism and combine the 
good features of individual initiative and public control. 

In the social sphere, the Avadi Session must warn 
the nation once against the dangers of casteism and 
eommunalism which are raising their ngly heads portly 


owing to the frequent elections involved in the democratic 
method. It has to be realised beyond any shadow of 
doubt that eommunalism and casteism are the greatest 
enemies of national unity and solidarity and aH Congrese- 
jnrn nju®( resolve t.j siirmoxmt these evils at least in 
their own organisational sphere. Moreover, we should 
also realise that radical social reforms are as important 
as progressive economic reforms in building up a New 
India In this connection, we welcome the recent Bills 
introduced in the Parliament regarding the abolition of 
Untouchability and reforms in the Hindu marriage 
system. Although the evil of untouchability has already 
been abolished under the Indian Constitution, it has now 
to be rooted out of the social fabric in a practical but 
firm manner. Maliatma Gandhi regarded untouchability 
as the greatest (dot on the fair name of India. Wc are 
convinced that this curse must disappear from the social 
sy'stem if democracy in India is to be built up on. 
sound foundations. The status of women in the country 
shmild also ho raised in all spheres of life. They 
have hecn sithieeled to nniust, treatment in our society 
for long This stalo of affairs must now cease to he. 

Above all, the Diamond Jubilee Session should 
solomtilv '-osolvi' to give tlio liiali('.«t i^rifnily to the 
needs of the poorest and the lowliest sections of our 
sneietv. The philosophy of Unto this Last should 
umlprlie .all oiir plans and projects. So far, we have, 
undoubtedly, tried to devote considerable attention to 
ihc necils of the rural aieas, particularly in regard to 
ncrieulfursl improvements. But it has not yet been 
(Hissihle to take rare, of the neediest persons or regions. 
Even in otir schemes of Community Projects and National 
F,':li-nsion Serviees we hav(* generally tried to help 
those who already possess something. But the person 
who is a “have-not” remains almost unattended to. 
In the cities, wc may broaden the roads and tar them 
and build palatial structures for housing our offices. 
But fh(' fsecond Five Year Plan will remain incomplete 
so lon.c as we are not able to serve all our villages with 
n1 least half-piieea. roads and so long as the shima in the 
cities do not yield place to well-planned colonies for 
the poorer sections of our population. On the great 
occasion of the sixtieth session of the Indian National 
Congress, let us remember with gratitude the glorlona 
Talisman) that the Father of onr Nation gave ns for our 
cnidance : 

“Whenever you are in doubt, or when the leU 
becomes too much with you, apply the following 
tests ; Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest 
man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself, if 
' the step you contemplate is going to be of any use 
tn him Will he gain anything by it? Will it 
restore him to a control over his own life and des¬ 
tiny ? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving millions ? Then 
you will find your doubt and your sdf meltiiig 
away.” 
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I 

In my preceding article^ in tbie series I dealt with one 
aspect of our Fundamental Right to Equality. In this 
article I propose to deal with some other aspects of 
this Right. 

U 

Apart from Article 14, the implications of which 
weic discussed by us in our preceding article’ there 
are subjects to what follows hereinafter, some other 
provisions in our Constitution for the prevention of 
unfair discrimination, and for the ensuring of equality 
of treatment, as between one citizen and another. We 
have partfcularly in mind here Articles 15, IG, 17 and 
29 of the Constitution. Thus we find in Article 15: 

“(1) The State shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex. place of birth or any of them. 

“(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of 
them, be subject to any disability, hability, res¬ 
triction or condition with regard to— 

(a) access to shops, public restauranta, hotels’ 

and places of public entertainment; or 

(b) the use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads 
and places of public resort maintamed 
wholly or partly out of State funds or 
dedicated to the use of the general public. 

“(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the 
State from making any special provision for women 
and children. 

1. See The Modern Keview for January, 1955, 

Z, See ibid. 

It. Wo find on page 603 ef the Constituent Assembly Debates of 
i29tb Novomher, 1918, that on that day the Conitituent A«embly 
had adopted an amendment of Mr. Molid. Tahir (Bihar: Muahm) 
that **after the worda 'rcb^aiiranta, liotela* the words 'Dharamialos, 
Musafirkhanaa* bo inaerted.'* Wo wonder why these words do not 
occur in the Cona/titutiou of India! In moving hit amendment to 
Article 9 of the Draft Constitution of India, 1948, corrcMponding to 
Article 15 of the Constitution of India, Mr. Tahir bad aahl : **After 
the word ‘hotels* the words ‘DharamsMlas, Muaafirkhanas* bo added 
. . . We find that those two institutions are regularly run through* 
out our country by private funds. If a traveller who is in need of 
accommodation happens, fortuastoly or unfortunately, to be a 
scheduled caste or any other caste man who is not liked by the 
management of the 'Dharamaala* ho is not allowed to halt lit the 
'Dhartmtala.* And ao the cate in toapect to ‘Musafirkhanaa* alto. 
Theroforo 1 submit that these words ‘Dharamaalat, Musafirkhanaa* 
^ould be Added after the word ‘hotels*.** Mr. Tahli'a amendment 
wai a very tenslble one. 


“(4) Nothing in this article or in Clause (2) 
Article 29 shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educalionally backward telasses of 
citixens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes.” 

And we find in Clause (2) of Article 29 of the 
Constitution: 

“No citizen shall be denied admission into any 
educational institution maintained by the State or 
receiving aid out of State funds on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, language or any of them” 
As we have seen before* in connexion with 
Articles 13 and 14 of the Constitution under Article 12 
thereof, and unless the context otherwise requires, the 
word “State” in relation to our Fundamental Rights 
includes “the Government and Parliament of India 
and the Government and the Legislature of each of 
the States and all local or other authorities within the 
territorj'^ of India or under the control of the Govern- 
niont of India.” 

Now so far as the first tlirce Clauses of Article 15, 
as quoted above, are concerned, not much need be 
.said by way of explanation as they are practically 
.self-explanatory. Discrimination is permitted in 
favour of women and children for obvious reasons, 
and special provi.sion may be lawfullj' made for them. 
Otherwise discrimination against any Indian citizen 
is prohibited on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth or any of them. This is quite in 
consonance with the purposes of our Constitution as 
set forth in its Preamble,'' and also follows as an in¬ 
evitable corollary to the principles of secular demo¬ 
cracy embodied in it. Nevertheless, there are certain 
pointe in Clau.ses (1; and (2) of the Article which 
perhaps need elucidation, and we propose to do it now. 

In the first place, unlike Article 14 of our Consti¬ 
tution with which we have dealt before,* Article 16 
is meant only for Indian citizens. Resident aliens in 
India, therefore, do not come within its scope. 

Secondly, Clause (1) of Article 15 is meant to be 
a safeguard only against any discriminative action on 

4. S«(> The Modern Revteui fm Noiniibcr, 1934, pp. 376*T7, 
and for January, 1955, p. 26. 

5. AUo tee In this connexion The Modern Review for Septein* 
bor, 1954. pp. 194.96, 

6. Sec Tbs Modern Review for January, 1955, 



part of the State; whereas Clause (2) of the 
|vArticle is a protection not only against any dia- 
oruninative action by the State but also by private 
persons who, or which, may lawfully come within its 
purview. 

5 Thirdly, the word “only” both m Clause (1) and 
: in Clause (2) is very signi&cant. It means that no 
discrimination can be made on grounds of religion, 
" race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them. But 
, it does not mean that no discrimination can be made, 
subject of course to the requirements of the other 
provisions of our Constitution, on grounds of requisite 
qualifications, health, morality, indecency, or • dis¬ 
orderly conduct. Thus, for instanccy the Principal of 
a Government Educational Institution may certainly 
refuse admission to a student if he or she docs not 
possess the requisite academic quahfications. Simi¬ 
larly, the owner or the officer in charge of a hotel, 
public restaurant, theatre, or a cinema, may refuse 
admission to a person suffering from a contagious 
disease, or found indulging in some indecent or dis¬ 
orderly conditct, cither as a result of drunkenness or 
otherwise.’ 

We have shown above that no discrimination is 
permitted on the ground of place of birth. But can 
any discrimination be permitted on the ground of 
residence? This is rather a tileklish question. We feel, 
however, that there is no constitutional bar to such 
discrimination under Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 15. 
It may be noted in this connexion that originally the 
expression “place of birth” did not occur in Article 9 
of the Draft Constitution of India, 1948, prepared by 
the Drafting Committee of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. Now this Aiticlc 9 corresponded to 
Article 16 of the present Constitution of India. The 
expression “place of birth” was inserted in Article 9 
by way of amendment, on the motion of Syed Abdur 
Rouf® in the Constituent Assembly on 29th Novem¬ 
ber, 1948. 

“The intention of this article’’ (i.e., Article 9), 
said® Syed Abdur Rouf m support of his motion, 
“is to prohibit discrimination against citizens. We 
have prohibited discrimination on groimds of 
‘religion, race, caste or sex.’ But I am afraid, Sir,^’ 
the evil elements who might attempt to make 
diacrimination against citizens will do so not on 
the ground of religion, race, caste or sex ... In 
my opinion attempts may be made to make dis¬ 
crimination against citizens on (the) ground of 
place of birth and under the guise of local patriot¬ 
ism. To guard against this possibility, I have 


7. Aleo W 5 C Jij tLia connexion i)urj{a Das Basn, A Commentary 
on the Constitution of India, 1951» p. 82. 

8. Amsiu: Miulim. 

9. Constituent Assembly Debates, 29th November, 1948, pp. 
CSO-SJl. 

10. The of the tneetiitg of the CoosUtuent AAsembly 

^Vlo 9 >Fr«^deBt, Di. H. C. Mookherjee) irai metnt. 


brought in this amendment and 1 hope that it will 
be accepted.” 

The amendment was duly accepted by Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Chairman of th^ Draftiog Committee, and 
also by the Constituent Assembly.“ And thus it 
oc'curs in Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 15 today. 

Now the question is: Is the expression “place of 
birth” sufficient by itself to fulfil the object which 
Syed Abdur Rouf had in mind when he moved his 
amendment, namely, the prevention of what is gene¬ 
rally known as “provincialism”? We are afraid it is 
not. A place of birth does not necessarily mean a 
place of residence. And a State may, for instance, 
insist on some residential qualifijcation for admission 
to its educational institutions: It may lay down a 
rule that no person will, apart, irom other require¬ 
ments. be eligible for admission to a College main¬ 
tained by it imless he or she has lived in the State 
for a certain,, prescribed number of years. Under 
Clause (.1) of Article 15 as it stands, there is, to our 
mind, no constitutional bar to such a rule being laid 
down. Wc may even give an extreme illustration. 
The owner or manager of a hotel or a public restau¬ 
rant in Madras may refuse admission to a Bengal, 
ev'en though the latter may have been bom in Madras, 
on the ground that he is not ordinarily a resident of 
Madras and that the hotel or the restaurant is meant 
only foi the bum fide and habitual residents of 
Madras, tiucli refusal of admission would not, it is 
submitted, be constitutionally wrong today.’® Thus 
the law as it stands now is not an adequate protection 
against ‘provincialism.” It may be interesting to 
note here that the word ‘‘residence’’ occurs, as we 
shall see later on, after the expression “place of 
birthin Clause (2) of Article 16 of our Constitu¬ 
tion. It may also be interesting to note here that the 
position in the Commonwealth of Australia in this 
respect is much better than what it is in our country. 
Thus under Section 117 of the Commonwealth of 
.A,ustralia Constitution Act, 1900: 

“A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, 
shall not be subject in any other State to any 
disability or discrimination which would not be 
equally applicable to him if he were a subject of 
the Queen resident in such other State.” 

We do not know whether the omission of the 
word “residence” in Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 15 
and also of the words “place of birth” and “resi¬ 
dence" in Clause (2) of Article 29 as quoted before, 
was deliberate or due to an oversight. At any rat^ 
this omission is unfortunate and would not help the 
growth of a national feeling and a sense of national 
solidarity in our country. We, therefore, surest that 
these omissions should be rectified at the earliest 

11. CansUtuenc Asitmbly Debalet, 29t]i November, 1948. 

12. Aleo eee in tbii connexion Duiyn Dm Bhu, 
pp. >1-82. 
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poasible opportunity by necessary constitutional 
amendments. 

Fourthly, it may be noted here that the word 
“shops” in Sub-clause (a) of Clause (2) of Article 16 
has been used m a very wide sense. When, for 
example, a member" of the Constituent Assembly 
inquired of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee, on 29th November, 1948. whether 
the word “shops" in the expression “access to 
shops” in Article 9“ of the Draft Constitution of 
India, also included places like “a barber’s 
shop,” or “a shaving saloon,” or “laundries” where 
people purchased "services” rather than “thing.s” Dr. 
Ambedkar’s reply was: 

“Well, so far as I am concerned, I have not 
the least doubt that the word ‘shop’ does include 
laundry and shaving place. To define the word 
‘shop’ in the most generic term one can think of 
is lo state that ‘shop’ is a place where the owner is 
prepared to offer his service to anybody who is 
prepared to go there seeking his service. A 
laundryman therefore would be a man sitting in 
his .shop offering to serve the public in a particular 
respect, namPly, (lo) wash the dirty cloths of a 
customar. Similarly, the owner of a shaving saloon 
would be sitting there offering Ins service for any 
person" who enters his saloon.’’" 

At this stage, a member of the Constituent 
Assembly inquired whether the woid ‘shops’ included 
the oflfices of a doctoi and a lawyer. Dr. Ambedkar 
replied 

“Certainly it will include anybody who offers 
his services. I am using u in a generic scase. I 
should like to point out therefore that the word 
‘shop’ used here is not used in the liriiited sense of 
permitting entry. It is le^ed in the larger sen^e of 
requiring the services if the terms of service are 
agreed to. ’’ 

On this occasion Dr. Ambedkar also made it clear 
in reply to some other question.'? that the word 
‘tanks’ in Article 9" included ‘jionds’, and that the 
expre.ssion “places of public re.sort” would include a 
burial (or cremation) ground, subject to the fact that 
such a burial ground was “maintained wholly or 
partly out of public funds.”" He added, however:™ 

“Where there are no burial grounds maintained 
by a municipality local board or taluk board or 
Provincial Government or villagp paychayat, no¬ 
body of course has any right, because there is no 
public place about which anybody can make a 

13. Shri S. Nagappa (Madras : General). 

14. Correaponding to Article 15 of the ConiHtution of India. 
Of atated in tlie text before. 

15. Of Gonrae. thia person muat bo an Indian citiecn. This 
followa from the context. 

16. Constituent Assembly Debates, 29lli November. 1948. p. 661. 

17. See ibid, p. 661. 

18. Sec foot'HOle 14 above. 

19. See the ConsUtuent Assembly Debates of 29th Novomber. 
1948. p. 662. 

30. Sm ^$4. bClAlZ. 


claim for entry. But if there is a burial ground 
maintained by the State out of S'ute funds, then 
obviously every person” would have evuy right 
to have his body buiied or creiiiated theiem . . . 
the word ‘public’ is used here in a special ^cns( . 
A place IS a place of public resort provided it H 
maintained wholly or partly out of Slate tuud^. It 
has nothing to do with llie definitiun (of the word 
‘public’) given in the Indian Penal Code.” 

Finally, we should like to say a word or two in 
regard to the expression “State funds’’ in Article 15. 
This expression was substituted by the Constituent 
Assembly on 29th Nov'ember, 1948, for the coires¬ 
ponding expression “the revenues of the State”" in 
the Draft Constitution of India, 1948, on the motion 
of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar himself. 

“The reason," said Dr. Ambedkar m support 
of his motion,"’ "wliy the Diaumg Coii'.mitiee leit 
that the woids ‘the levenuts ul toe Sia.e snouid 
be replaced by the vvoius ‘itaie lunds' is a very 
Simple thing. In the aduiini.'-iiative parlance which 
has been m vogue m India lor a cuiisidcrably 
long lime, we aie accastouied to speak of (the) 
revenues oi a Pioviuciul (joverumeUL or (llie) 
revenues ol the Cential Coveinmenl. Wdien we 
come to speak ol local boaids or district ooards, 
we generally use the phrase local funds and not 
revenues. That is the ternunuiogy wliieh has been 
in operation througnout India m all the piovmces. 
Now. the honouiable meaibeis of the House” will 
remember that wc are using the word ‘State’ in 
this Part"' to include not only the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Provincial Govcinuienis and Indian 
States, but also local auihoiiiies,. sucli n,s district 
local boards, or taluk local boaids or the Port 
Trust authontoes. So far as they aie concerned, 
the proper word is ‘Fund.’ It is, Ihercloie, desir¬ 
able. in view ol the fact that wc are making these 
Fundamental Rights obligatoiy not merely upon 
the Central Govcrniueiil and the Provincial 
Go-'Cinmeiits, but also upon the district local 
boards and taluka local boaids, to use a wider 
phraseology which would be ajipluable uoi only 
to the Ccnlral Govcrnnuni but also to the local 
boards winch arc included m the definition of the 
woiJ ‘State’.’’ 

We shall now refer to Clause (4) of Article 15 as 
quoted before. This Clause has a hisiory. It did not 
originally occur cither in the Dralt Coiitlilulion of 
India, 1918, or in the Constitution of India, It was 
inserted in Article 15 by Section 2 of the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951,™ as a consequoncc-’’ of 

21. S<‘C foot-note 15 above in thin connexion. 

22. See Ailicic 9 ol the I)jaft Coristifiition of InJu, 1948. 

23. Constituent Assembly Debate^, 29th ^llvelllLr^, p 654. 

24. I.e., the Con'^liliienl Awfrentbly of Intlta. 

25. Part 111 (FunJamentnl UighiB) of the Draft CoDBtitu* 
tion of India, 1948. 

26. Thia Act of our Paflianient received the aaaeat of tiM 
PrcHulcnt .>n 18th June. 1951. 

27. See Che Parliamentary Debatae (India) of IU 7 ud |na«« 
19 S 3 , OficUl Report. 
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the judgment of the Supreme Court of India in 
Case No. 270 of 1951 (The Slate of Madras vs. 
Srimathi Champakam iloraiiajan) and Case No. 271 
of 1951 (The Slate of Madia.-, u.s. C. E. Siinivasan).” 
These casot. were ‘‘ajijieals from the judgment passed” 
by tlie High tlourl of Madras on 27lli July, 1950, “on 
two separate a|ipliea1.ioiis under Article 226 of the 
Constiliitioii tof India) i-oiui>laniiiig of breaich of the 
petitioners’ fu'ndaiuenlal right to get admission into 
educational instiUitious maintained by the State.’''” 
Briefly speaking, the facts of the cases in which the 
judgment ol the Siijireine (.kuirt was deliveied by Mr. 
.rusiice y E. Has on 9ih Apiil. 1951, were as follows:®" 
It apiiear.s iioiii ilie jiidgiiieiit of Das J. that the 
State of Madia.s luaiiitaiiied four Medical Colleges and 
that only 330 seals weie available for students in tho.se 
four Colleges. Out of liiese 3.30 .seals 29 were reserved 
'tnd the lest were “apiiortioiied lieiweiai four di.stiiii't 
groujis of di.sliicts m Ihi' State” Similarly', the State 
of Madras maintained four Engineering Colleges and 
the tola! nunibi'r of .seat.s available for students in 
Uio.se (.lollcgi's were only' 395. ()ut of lliese, 33 seals 
wore rescnul and the rest were “ajiportioned between 
the same foin di.-.tiiict groups of distiiels” 

For many yeais before the eommeiiiceraent of the 
Const it id ion of India on 261 h January', 1950, the seats 
in “both the Medical College,s and the Engineeiiug 
Collegc.s so tpipoilioned between tin- four distinct 
groups of diritiicts used to b( filled up aceoiding to 
eerlaiu jjiojiortions .-.el: forth in what used to be called 
the Communal C.O.” Thus, “for every M seats to be 
filled by the Selection Coinraittee, candidates used to 


be selected stiietly on the following basis: 

Non-Ural nil in (Hindus) 6 

Baekwanl Hindus 2 

Brahmins 2 

Harijans 2 

Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 1 

Muslims 1 ” 


Siibieet "to the aforesaid regional and what have 
been'tkumed to be protective provisions, selection from 
among the apjihcanl.s from a iiarlicnlar community” 
from each of the groujis of district,s “lin'd to be made 
on eerlain pnuicijiles based on academic qualifications 
and marks obt.iiued by Ihc candidates.” It also appe.i-s 
from (lie .said uidgincnt that “the pioportion hxed lU 
the old Communal C.O."’ had been adhered to even 
after the cominenci'ment of the Constitution and. 
indeed, “C.O. No. ‘2208, dated Juno 16, 1950, laying 
down rules for the soloclion of candidates for admission 
into the Meducal College.s substantially” reproduced 
“the eommunal proportion fixed in the old (Communal 
G.O.'' 

8B. The Supreme Court Reports, 1951, Vol. II, Part V, 

Muy, 1951. 

* • 29. 5e^ jhid: 

SO. Se<; ibid. 


Now on 7th June, 1950, Srimathi Champakam 
Dorairajan made an application to the High Court of 
Madras under Article 226 of the Constitution for th® 
lirotcction of her fundamental rights under Article 15(1) 
and Article 29(2) thereof, and “prayed for the issue of 
a wriL oj tnandamus or other suitable prerogative W’rit” 
re,straining the State of Madras and all its officers and 
suboidmatcs “from enforcing, observing, maintaining or 
following or requiring the enforcement, observance, 
maintenance or following by the authorities concerned 
of tlic nolificalion or order generally referred to as the 
Communal C.O. in and by which admissions into the 
Madra,s Medical Colleges were sought or purported to 
be regulated m .such manner as to infringe and involve 
the violation of her fundamental rights.” It appeared, 
however, trom the affidavit filed by her that she had 
not actually applied for admission to any Medical 
College, but that on inqnirv she had eoiiie to know 
that, she would uot be; admitted to any suich college as 
she belonged to Hue Brahmin community'. By its 
judgment, on 27th Jul.v, 1950, the High Court of Madras 
“allowed this ajipheat.ioii of Srimathi Champakam 
Dorairajan.’’ The Stale of Madras thereupon appealed 
to the Snpiemo Court again.st ihi.s judgment. 

Sri C. R. Siiniva-'an “who had actually applit-d 
for admission into the Government Engineering College 
at Cuindy, filed a jietition jiraying for a writ oj manda¬ 
mus or any otlu-r writ restraining the State of Madras 
and all officers thereof from enforcing, observing, 
niainlaining or following llie Communal G.O. in and 
by which admission into the Engineering College was 
sought to be regulated in such manner as to infringe 
and involve the violation” of his fundamental right 
under Arliele 15(1) and Arlicle 29(2) of the Constitu- 
lion. B.y the same judgment the High Court of Madras 
followed this application also, and the State of Madras 
filed an appeal to the Supreme Court against it. The 
Counsel “appearing®’ for the Slate of Madras conceded 
tliat these two applicants would have been admitted 
to the educational lU.'-tiliitions they intended to join 
and they would not have been denied admission if 
.^elections had been made on merits alone.” 

Das J. refened in this connexion to Clause (1) 
and Clause (2) of Article 29®® of the Constitution and 
then ob.servcd a,s follows: 

“It w'lll be noticed that while ('lau.se (1)" pro- 
tect.s the language, .script or iculture of a section of 
the citizens. Clause (2) guarantees the fundamental 
right of an individual citizen. The right to get 

31. ricAiirnnhly. before the Supreme Court of India, althougli 
thia is not very clear from the text of the jud^monl of Dm J. 

32. We have (|uotcd bcloro In this article Clause (2) .of 
AriJcIr 29. Clause (1) of thia Arlirb* lays down: *‘Any section of 
thr citizens residing in the territory of India or any part thereof 
having a distinct language, script or culture of its own shall bsvc 
the right to conserve the same,’* 

33. Of Article 29. See the preceding foot*note in thie ooo- 
nexion. 
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admission into any educational institution of the 
kind mentioned in Clause (2) is a right which an 
individual citizen has as a citizen and not as a 
member of any community or class of citizens. This 
right is not to be denied to tlie citizen on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, language or any of 
them. If a citizen who set'ks admission into any 
such educational institution has not the requisite 
academic qualifications and is denied admission on 
that, ground he certainly cannot be heard to com¬ 
plain of an infraction of hi.s fundamental right 
under this article. But! on the other hand, if he has 
the academic qlialifications but i.s refu.sed admi.-^sion 
only on grounds of religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them, then there is a clear breach of his 
fundamental right.’’ 

With regard to the question of Fundamental Rights 
uis-a-uw? the Diroctive Principles of Btate Policy®' raised 
by the Adiocate-Cleneral for Madras in connexion 
with the cases under consideration. Das J. remarked: 

‘‘The learned Adiocalc-Clcrieial ajiiieaiing for 
the ytiiTe (of Madras) continds that the laovi-ions 
of Hus Article-'-'' have to lead along with other 
articles in the Constitution. lie urges that Article 
4(P' cluiiges the State witli )iiomoling with special 
care the educational ;uid economic intenshs of the 
wenki-r sectons of the people, and, in particular, of 
the Scheduled Custc-s and the Seliediih-d Tribes, and 
nitli ])roteeting them from social inju^tce and all 
forms of exploitation. It is pointed out that 
although this article'" finds a place in Part IV of 
1hf‘ {'onstilulion which lays down ccitain directive 
jrriiiciitles of State yiolicy and though llie provisions 
contained in that part, are not enforceable by any 
Court, the prineijiles therein laid down aie iieverthe- 
less fiiiidamental foi the goveruau<-c of the country 
and .\rlicle 37®® makes it obligatory on the part of 
the Stale lo a^iply those luincijiles iii making law.- 
The arguiiiont is that having i-egard to Ihi- piovi- 
sioiis of Article 46 the Stale is entitled lo maintain 
the Communal G.O. fixing proportionate seals for 
different comniunities and if been use of that Older, 
which is thus contended to be valid in law and not 
in violation of the Constitution, the pctiiioners aie 
unable to get, admissions into the educational 
institutions, there is no infringement of their funda- 


See Purl IV ol our Constitution. 

35. /.I*., Article 1’9(2) of our Constitution. 

36. Article 46 lays down: “The State shall pioniolc with 

ipecial care llio eJucatiotiol and economic inleresls of tho weaker 

lections of tlio iicojih'. and, in particular, of tho Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from social 
njusticc and uU forms of exploitation.*’ Tho word ’State’ in this 
\Tticlc has also the same moanhtK as in Article 12 of our 

Constitution. 

37. /.e.. Article 46. 

38. Article 37 has laid down: “Tho proviaiona contained m this 

Part (t.a., Part IV of the Constitution) shall not be ciifoTceajlo by 
any Court, but the principles theroin laid down are ncvcrlhelcsB 

fundamental in the governance of the country aud it shall bo the 

duty of the Stale to apply those principles in making laws.” The 

word 'State* in this Article has the same meaning ae in Article 12 
of eur CoMtltatlon* 


mental rights. Indeed, the learned Advocate-General 
of Madras even contends that the provisions of 
.Article 46 override' the provision.- of •Xrticli- 29(2) 
We rcif'ct the above noted cuiitcniions completely. 
The directi\'(' principles of llii- Stal,. policy which ' 
by Article .37 are expressly mado luienfoixeablc bv a 
Court, caimot overrule the piovisiorn found in 
Paif Iir which. nc)t,wi(li.--tandiug other piovisioij-j, are 
exj)i-e.s.sly made enfoi-ceal.)le by appropriotc Writs, 
(Jrders or Direct ion.-s imdei Article 32. Tho Chapter 
of Fundamental Rights is .sacro.-.anct and not liable 
lo be abiidged by any Legislative or Executive Act 
or OriFr, exceitl lo llie extent provided m the 
aiipropimte article in Pari, HI. The directive 
piineiples of Slate policy have to conform to and 
nm Its .subsidiary to the Chajiter of Fundamental 
Rights In our opinion, that is the correct way in 
which the |)iovis,ions found in Part^. Ill and IV have 
to be understooil. However long as tlu're is no 
mfiingenieul of any Fundaiiiriilal Right, to the 
extent eonfirred by the pro\ isions in Part III there 
ean bo no objection lo the Slafi- aciing in accordance 
w'llh the din'clnc ininci))]* s ^ct oul in P'o! I',', but 
.subject again to the Legislative and Executive 
powers and limitation-- conh'ired on the St,ate under 
different provision? of the Constitution.” 

Referring next to Article 16® of the Constitution,, 
Da^ ,T, slated; 

“It will be noticed that .\iticle 16 which guaran¬ 
tee- till' fundauunlal r.ghi of eipialitv of oppor- 
liinitv in m.iflei-; of public cmploviiieni and provides 
Hiat no citizen shall, on giouncL onlv of religion, 
iMce caste, sex. de-=''ent. place of birtli. residence 
Ol any of them, he ineligible lor. or discriminated 
against in respect of, any enq'loynient or office 
iiudor Ihe Slate, also inelude- a -p'-cific clause in 
the following terms; 

‘(C Nothing in this ailicle shall prevent the 
Slate fioiu making any piovision for the resorv^ation 
of apjioiulinent- or po-t,- in favour of anv baekward 
class of eilizeii.s which, in the o)iinion of the State, 
is not adequat(-ly reprcsenled m the .services under 
the Slate.’ 

“If tlio arguments founded on Article 46 were 
sound, th-m Clause (4) of Aiticle 16 would have 
been whcllv unnece.ssary and redundant. Seeing, 
however, that Clause (1) was inserted in Article 16, 
the omission of .such an express prox isioii from 
Article 20 cannot but bo regarded a.s significant It 
may well be that the intention of the Con.-iitulion 
was not lo introduce at all communal con-iderntioM 
in matter,? of admis.'ion into anv ediiratior’al kvti- 
tuliou maintained by the State or red iving aid out 
of State funds. The protection of backwavrl classes 
of citizens may require appointment of members of 
backward cla.sses in State services and th,. reason 
why powei has been given to tho St.ite to provide 
for reservation of such appointments for backward 
classes mav under those circumstances be u'nder- 
stood. That consideration, however, was not 

39. Quoted and de.ll with by ui in deuil horeinaftet. 
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obvioii'.ly ronsidpred norossary in thr ra^c of admis¬ 
sion into an ('ducational institution and that may 
■well bo tho Toasnn for thn omission from Artido 29 
of a olansp ‘•imilar to Claiiso (4) of Artiolo 16” 

In oonclu-ion Das J. obsorvod: 

“Tn' o ttio rasp of tlo: potitionor Pnnivasan ft 
IS not di^|>utod tl’al ho sooiirod a much larger 
munbor of niarks than tlio marks sooured bv many 
of till' Non-Itrahmin oandidatos and yot tho Non- 
r-rahmin fnndidatos wtio sf,'\irod loss nuinbrr of 
niaik'- wi'l bo admitted into out of every 14 

seats bill the iietilion'r Riinivasan will not bo 
adiiu''ed into anv of them. What is the reason 
for this denial of iidnu^sion eveepl that ho is a 
fhatiriii'i and not a Non-Hrahiiiin TTi' rnav have 
soi'ur'd iiicher marks than tho Atitrlo-Tudinn and 
Indian Ctiristians (si’e) or Muslim eandidates but. 
nr', ei theh'ss ))o eamiot 'iel ally of tlio Sf-ats 
re'etved for (ho la-t m' nlioried eorninuni'i''s for 
no f.'iilt of lu’s rxeept that he is a Ttiahmin and not 
.‘1 membra- of tlu' aforesaid eommnuitles. Rtieh 
deiiiil of .''dr'ii'don eannoi but be ngardod as 
mad'- on eroiirul onlv of his paste. 

''T| Is aiyiir-d that the petitioners are not 
denied arliiii.-sion only bor-att'e they are Brahmins 
but for a vaimtv of reasons’ r o. (a) tj-ov are 

Rrahniins (hi Brahmins have an allolini'iil of only 
two seats out of 14. and (<') th° two seats have 
already been filled up bv more mr-ritovioiis 
Brahmin candidates Thi-- may bo true s,, far as 
those two seats re-sorvod for tho Brahmins are 
eoiicornod but this lino of arynment can have no 
foreo nhon W(“ eonir' to consider Ih" seals loservod 
for rnndlita'ec of other commtinitins, for, so far as 
three spats are eon'-r rned. Ilv- petiliriners are 
rh'ieV'd admission into any of thrni not on anv 
ptoiind other than the sole vroiind of their 'n-inL.' 
Brahnons and not hieintr membr-rs of the leominnnily 
for '■'tioin thO'i' i-eser'-ations have Iieen madr- The 
(■las-ifir-alion in the Pommnnal 0.0. proceeds on 
tho b'lsi- of rolicion race and ensto. Tn onr view 
tho I’ta'sification made in tho Oonimnnal 0.0 is 
onno-od to the Constitution and constitutes a clear 
violation of the fnndnnienlal riylds giimanteed to 
ih" eitirori niider .Article 29(21. Tn this vir-w of the 
mal'er we rlo not find it necessary to consider the 
effect of .Articles 14 or 15 on the sperifio articles 
fli.scn-scd 'ibove, 

‘Tor llm reasons stated abo\-o we are of 
opinion that the Commnna' 0.0. being incon 
si'trid with the provisions of Article 29(2) in 
Part ID of the Oonstitution D void under 
Article i:i”'“ 

As noted b,-fore, this iiiflcrment Dd to the inser¬ 
tion of OlaU'C (4) in .Atlieh' 15 in 1951. Under this 
' laiise iiotwith.slandinc anything in Article 15 or in 
Article 29t2) of the Constitution special pre-dshin 
may be made, as in the case of women and children 
iindPr (''lansr (3) of Article 15, for the adv.an'ccment 
of any ..ocially and educationally backward ela.ssi-s of 

•Id. I'ir \ujrJp l.i wf our Constitution seo my article In The 

K<'Di< for Ntuembei’, pp. 377-82 


citizens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. It may be interesting to note acre 
(bat when Article 9” of the Draft Constitution of 
India, 1948, was before the Constituent Assembly, 
Professor K. T. Rhah had moved an amendment on 
2!1tli November, 1948, thal "at the end of Clause (2)” 
of Article 9, the following be added; 

'or for S'’bcduled Castes or backward tribes’ for 
t’leir advantage, safeguard or betterment’.” 

Dr. Arabedkar had opposed the amendment on 
the groiind that it might “have just (he opposite 
effect.” 

"Th(' obiect,” lie added." "which all of us 
have in mind i.s that the Rcheduled Caste® ind 
Rclmduled Tribes should nol b^ segregated from 
the generfd public. For instance, none of us I 
think, would like that a sepur'ite school should be 
est.ibli.shed for the .'scheduled Caste,® when there 
is a general sfliool in I he villago open to the 
children of tli,. entire eommnnify. Tf these words 
are added, it will probably give a handle for a 
Rtate to sav. ‘Well we aie making S])eeia1 provi¬ 
sion for the Rehednled Castes’’ To iny mind ibcy 
can safely say so liv taking shelter under the 
artictf if it is amended in the manner the ProT-sor 
wants it. T therefore, think that it is not a de-ir- 
able amendment.” 

Tims Piofessor Rhah’s iimentlment had been 
ncgalned by the (’ouslituent .Assembly. People 
tlioiigiit otherwise, howP\er, in 1951 after the judg- 
Hitnl ol the Riipreme ('onrt referred to above. 

But a.s it stands, Clause (4) of Ariiele 15 is not 
fiee from difiiculties. A.s was pointed out. by more 
Ihnn one speaker when the Constitution (First 
Aiiiendmeiit) Bill, 1951, was before our Parliament 
tlie power conferred by the Clause in.iy be abused by 
a State (iovernmenf and thus the object of .Article 15 
may bn largely defeated by if. Moicover, the expres¬ 
sion “.socially and educationally backward clas.se.s of 
citizens” in the clause is very vague and not capable 
of any precise definition. Further, whether any 
action taken by a State Government under the clause 
is justiciable or not, is a matter on which there may 
be an honest difference of opinion. It is, therefore, 
sincerely hoped that the power conferred by the clause 
will be exercised by our State Governments cautiously 
and reasonably." 


41. As noted before, thie correaponded to Article 15 of tba 
(’onitJlution of India. 

4C. It ran a< follows: “Nothing in this article shall prevent 
(hr State from making any spcciol provision for women aod 
(hitdron. ’* 


43. CoTi'^tituent Assembly Debates, 29th November, 1948, p. 6615 
«lf>c* ►CP pp. 65r>*56, 

41. It may perhaps be inicresting to note here that In its lett« 
No. 120142 E4^54-l Education, dated ]7tb January, 1955, tho 

Seeictary lf> the Covornmont of Madras, “He "»h. Education <*nd 
Loral Adiiiinialralion Dcpartaicnl/ haa kip*’ -d us fr' My 

to an inquiry that in 1951 the Govern*- 
15 per rcur of the seats available ‘ ’ 
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Before we lenve thia topic, we should like to 
invite the attention of the reader to the absencr of 
the words ‘sex’ end 'place of birth’ in Article 29(2), 
and of the word ‘lanfpiaKc’ in Article 15 It, therefore, 
apprarf! to us that, subject, of course, to the other 
provisions of our Constitution, discrimination, on the 
ground of sex or place of birth, under Article 29(2), 
or. on the ground of language, under Article 15, will 
not be constitutionally invalid. At any rate, this 
point needs clarification. Further, as will appear from 
what follows, the word ‘descent’ occurs in Clause (2) 
of Article 1(5, but it does not occur either in Artiide 15 
or in Article 29(2) Does it. therefore, imply that, 
.siibiect. again, to the other provisions of the Coieti- 
tiition. discrimination may b" made, inuhr Article,- 
15 and 29f2), on the ground of descent, origin, or 
lineage? This point, too, needs clarification 

III 

We may now pass on to Article 16 of our Consti¬ 
tution It liivs down: 

“(1) There sball be equality of oppnrtunitv 
for all citizons in matters relating (o employment 
(jr tr. aoiioi'nlnient to an\' office under the '^tnte 
"(T) \n citizen .shall, on grounds only of 

religion race caste .sex dc'cent n'ace of birth, 

residence or any of thf-m be ineligible for, or 

discriminated against in re“ncct of. any einplov- 
merit or offiee under the felale. 

“f,1) Xolliing In this article shall niTvent 
Parliament from making anv law prescribing, in 
regard to a class or classes of emT'lovment or 
appointment to an oflice under anv State “pecTied 
in the First S-diedule or anv local or other 
authority nilhin its tenitorv any reouin'men* as 
to residence within that State prior to such 

eniplovnient or appointment 

"(1) Nothing in this aitich' shall ureven! the 
'^fatp from makiu'e anv provision for the rcs-erva- 
tion of appointments or posts in favour of anv 
backwn’d class of citizens, which in the ouinion 
of the fltate is not adequr.telv repre«°nted in the 

services under the Ptate. 

“(5) Nothing in this article shall affeet the 

operation of anv law which provides that the 

incumbent of an office in connexion with the affairs 
of anv religious or denominational invtitntnm nr 
anv member of the go\-erning bod-'’ thereof ■-hall 
be a, nersnn professfng a nart’ciitar religion or 
betnegincr to H particn'ar denomination ” 
Pfferpneet' feav a^so be read” in this eonnox'on 
to Article 335 of the Conrtitntion, which runs as 
follows’ 

br rrsruM' [or bdonpinp to the SthcOiiIoil Cases anti 

Schr<lulcfl Trihoa and not loss than 25 prr cent of the for 

aoriallv and cdnrnhonnllv backward and ’hal **fro,n the 

year 10^2 onwards. 15 per cent of the tten*» have been rc**crved for 
(the) Schednled Castea and Scheduled Tribes and 25 per rent for 
the backward classes 

45. It is also worthy of note hero that special provlsicn haa 
been made in the Constitution for the appointment of members of 
tho Anitlo-Tndion community to posts in certain services. See Article 
336 la thU ooimaxloiit 


'The claims of the members of the Scheduled 
Castes and tlie Scheduled Tribes shall be taken 
into consideration, consislpntlv with tlm main¬ 
tenance of efficiency of adminis'ration in the 
making of anpointmenls jo '■crviccs and po'-ts in 
connexion with the affairs of the Union nr of a 
State,” 

After what wo have st.ated above in connexion 
with .Articles 15 and 29(2), We need not sav much by 
w.av of explanation with regard to Clauses (D and 
(2) of Article 16. The obiect of these elausps is, 
Ordinarily to provide for an equality of opportunity 
to all citizens of India in matters of public employ¬ 
ment, irrespective of their religion, caste, race, etc. 
The absence, howev'er of the word ‘langiiage’ in 
CIau«e (2) srems to imply th.af di-^erimination is, 
subicct. of course, to the other requirements of tho 
Cnnstitiitiiin permissible on the ground of language. 
No discrimination is ovdin-irilv permissible on the 
ground of residence, bui Parliament and not Ihe 
legislature of a Constituent State in India specified 
in the First Schedule to the ronsbtiitinn, nor any 
local or other authority therein can make a law under 
riaiiPe (3> providing for a residential oualification 
ns a prerequisite for certain types of nnpoi-ntment as 
stated in the clause It may be nnt°d here that 
neither the word ‘residence’ in Clause (2) nor Clause 
(o) itself originally occiin-s'd in Article 10"' of the 
D'-aft Constitution of Tnd a 1015 The',- wc-e inserted 
I’l the Article by the Cnns'ituenf \-“emblv on 3nth 
Nn\’embei 1915 bv wav of amenrlmcnt on the 
notion of Slin .T.ispat Pov Kanoor" ,as aT''cnd‘'d by 
'^hri Tx AT. Miinshi and S’ui .AM.adi T-Crislmaswami 
Avvar'" AToving for the insertion of tlm -n’ord 
‘residence’ in Ckau-e (21 of the s'lid Article, .^hri 
Kanoor sa'd'” that hi, nb'cef was to ensure th.at 
"every citi'/en of the country wherever he might be 
living should ha\’r’’ an "equal OTipnrbmitv of employ¬ 
ment under the State . . . .an’.’where in the rounlrv;" 
and that, "there being nnlv one eitizen-^hip for the 
whole country it should carrv with it the unfettered 
right and privilege of employment in anv p.art and 
in ea'erv neok and corner of the country.” 

Tlnfoi’iiin.-itclv- he continued “for some time 
past we h.aVf beep observing that provincialism 
has been grn-winjT in this eountrv. Fa'cm’ nem and 
then wi' hear the erv ‘Bengal fm- Bengalis’ ‘TVfed'-as 
for AT.adr,asi=’ and so on and so fosth This 
erv . . fs not in tUe interests of tb- V-'U,, nf ^hc 
coupinr or in ^he in'e’-ects of ttm coitda'-’'''’ ef ihe 
country . . . T can easib’ understand a P’■avinei'il 

rieu’ernment laa’ing it down as a ruir. that only 

thoo/^ who possess ad”oiiate boowlpde-e of Ihe 

provincial language shall be eligible for employ- 

■Mi. rorrr.ponilin!! to ^rlirlp Ifi In the fonstitutlon o( Indti. 

A1 “T'niied Provin<r«»: Ccnpral.” 

4n. Constituent Assrjnhly 30th November, 1M8, pp, 

676-78 rnri pp, 690-703. 

49. Ibid, pp. 676-77. 
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mont in the province. T can also understand . . . qualifying test sliould Vie uniform through India, 
a rule Vieing laid down thni a person who wants Consequently, if that object is to 'be achieved, viz., 


employment in tlie proviucc should have .adequate 
knowledge of local condifion.s ... All that is 
easily understandablf in I lie inlerest.s of efficiency 
of I Ilf .services I, llicrefove. .submit I hat in 

the luatler of emidoyiiienl there .should be abso- 
lulelv no leslriclion whatsoi'vei unless it is neces- 
" 111 V 111 I lie inlcie"l." of the I'fliciency of the seri’ices. 
Th(. iiiiitv of I he country uiU"! be presiau ed at nil 
cos'<; Ihe "olidanly of (Ir country must be iire- 
«en ed at all costs We nui.st do everything in our 
power to iireseive the undv of the countrv. .and 
th(' ani'udnu'nl that 1 hn\e moved .amis al this 
and is a step m this diioctloii’’ 

Shri Kapooi's motion a.s amended by Shii K M. 
Mnnshi and Shii .\ll:n!i Kiishnaswanii .\vyiir. was 
accepted bv Di B. TV .\mbedk.u' on behalf of the 
Drafting f'oiiuiulffe In justification of this accept¬ 
ance Dr. Amliedkar observed,'*’ among-other things- 
“Tl is ihe feeling of man\- peison,- in this 
House that Mine vve havi- o'l.iblislied a common 
eilis'enshi]) throughout India, iiic.-pectne of the 
local Jill i.sdict ion of file proiiuee.s and I lie Indian 
States II IS only a coiicomitaiit flung that residence 
should not be reijiiiied tor liolding a jiaitieulai post 
111 a paitieulai Slate bec.iuse, m so fai as you 
maki' i'e"ideiice a qualification \ ou are really snb- 
1 1 act mg fiom till v.diii' of a common cit imaishi]) 
wliicb vve have esialdislied to this f'oiisl ituliou or 
which we I'lojiose to establish bv ihis (tonslitutiou. 
Tlieieloie lU mv lodgment, ihe aigiimenl that 
residenei' should iiol be a qnalilication lo hold 
.aiiiionilments iiinh i Ihe Slate is a perfect Iv valid 
and a jierfeclly "Oiind aigumcnl .'( Ihe same lime, 
it must lie re,lined I tint you cannot allow pi'opie 
vvho are flving from one province to another, from 
oii'^ Stall' to another, as meie bird- of jiUssage 
wihoiit any roots, williunt any eoniU'elion witli that 
jiartienlar jiroviiiie, |iist to come, apjily foi posts 
and. so to .sav, take tlu' plums and w.alk awav 
Therefor, some limitation is necos.-arv Tl wins 
found, when this nialtcr wa.s investigated, that 
alreadv fodav m verv many [irovinces riile.s have 
been fiamed bv Ihe provincial goveinnients jircs- 
■eribing a eeilain period of residence as a quali- 
fie.ation foi a pn-l m that particular province (.sir). 
Tliercfoie the jirojiosal m the amendment, that, 
allhoiigli as a ginir.-il rule resuh uce should not, be 
a qualification, vet some exi'ejition might bi' made, 
i.« not quite mil of Ihe oidinary. We are merelv 
following the practice which ha.s Viren alre.ady 
established in the vaiioii.s provinei'.s. However, 
what we found was that, while different, inovinrcs 
were laying down a certain period as a qualifying 
period for posts, the peiiods varied eonsidrrably. 
fsome provinces said that a jierson must be actually 
domiciled. What th.at. means, one does not, linow. 
Others have fixed ton year?, some seven and so on. 
It was therefore felt that, while it might be desir¬ 
able to fix a period as a qualifying tc.sl that 

50. Jbid, iip. 699-701. 


that the qualifying residential period should be 
uniform, that object cun be achieved only by 
giving the jiowcr to Parliament and not giving it 
to the iocal miit.s, whether provinces or States. 
That Is the uuderlying jiurposc of this amendm'Snt 
l>ulting down residcncp as a qualification,” 

It is pcrliap.s not nceesstiry for us to say anything 
further in regard to the word ‘residence’ in Clause (2), 
or m regard to Clause (3), of Article 16 after what 
we have quoted from the speeches of Shri Ja.suat Roy 
Kiqioor and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar in the Constituent 
.Assembly. These extracts from their speeches make 
Ihe object of ihe word ‘residence’ ii,s well as of 
Cdau.se (3) verv clear and one eau hardl.v disagree 
with it. 

We may now pa.s,s' on lo Clan.-ve (4) of Article 16. 
This Claii,-:e is a|>parcntiy simiile, but, the expression 
“liaekward class of cilizeus” in it is so v,ague that it 
miiv' create diffienHies in praetiee. An more Ilian one 
■speaker pointed out in the Con.'^titui'nl AssemVily on 
30th November, 19-18, m the absence of a clear defini¬ 
tion, the expression is liabli- to different intierprcla- 
tions by different persons and may “load to a lot of 
lit igutinn ”■'* This apiuehension was not aliogcthiCr 
unfounded Di Ainbedkai, however, thought, other¬ 
wise. ‘ ."lomebodv askc'd me,’’ he .“aid,™ “‘What is a 
baikwaiil ei.mniunity?" W'cll, I think any one who 
reads the language of tho draft (Constitution) itself 
will find that, we have left it to be determined by 
each local Cov’crnment, A backward eommunity is a 
coiiinimiity which is backward in the opinion of tin 
Government. My honour.ablo friend. Mr. T. T. 
Kii.slmamaeliari asked me whether this nilp will be 
justleiabl'C. It, is ratlu'r difficult to give a dogmatic 
answer. Personally I think it would bo a justiciable 
matter If the local Government, included in this 
category of reservations siicli a large numl>er of scats, 
I think one could very well go to the Federal Court 
(air.) and the Supreme Court, .and sav that the reser¬ 
vation is of such a magnitude that the rule regarding 
equality of opportunity Vias been destroyed and the 
court, will then come to the ronclusion whether the 
local Cov'Crnment or the State Government has acted 
in a rea.sonable and pnident manner." It, is rather 
difficult, to agree with Dr. Ambedkar in this view. In 
the aVi.sence of any definite criteria for judging of the 
‘backwardness’ of a class of citizens, we fail to see 
how the court, of law can help in the matter. That is 
to s.ay. there will he no precise and vinchanging yard- 
stiek for judges to act upon in this matter: no possi-i. 
hility of any mechanical application of a measuring 
rod by them. As a result, the length of the judicial 
yard-stick used will change from case to lease accord- 

si. Ibid, p. 699. 

52. Ibid, p. 702. 
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ing to the discretion of the judges who will apply it. 
Thus there will naturally be a certain amount of 
uncertainty in tlie whole matter. 

At the same time, we can appreciate the difficulties 
of those who had to draft this provision. lu this con¬ 
nexion what Dr. Ambedkar said in the Constiluent 
Assembly on 30th November, 194S, is cerlamly woithy 
of consideration. In regard to the “use of the word 
‘backward’ in Clause (3) of Article 10”“' (of the Draft 
Constitution of India, 194S), Dr. Anibcdlcar 
observed:'®* 

‘T should like to begin by making some geueial 
observations so that members might be m a posi¬ 
tion to understand the exact import, the Bigm- 
liicancc and the necessity for using the word ‘bae.k- 
ward" 111 this iiarlicului clau.se . . . There arc three 
points of view which it i.s u'ccessai’y for us to le- 
concile if we are to produce a woikuble proposilloti 
wlikdi will ho accepted by all. Of the thioe poiiit.s 
of view, the lirsi is that then' shall be equality of 
opjiortunity for all citizens. It is tlie de.sire o. 
many menibers of thi.s Houso that e\ery nuln idual 
who is qualified for a paiticiilar jio.st should be 
free to ajiply for that post, lo sit foi exauiinatiocs 
and to have his qualilicatioiis tested bo as to 
determine whether he is fit lor the post or not ami 
that there ought to be no limitations, theie ought 
to be no hmdranc*' in tlie opoiation of this prin¬ 
ciple of eipiality of opportuniiy. Another view 
mo.sLly sluirrd by a .section of the House is that, 
if this principle is to be ojicratne—and it ought 
to be operatne in their judgment to ilj3 fullest 
exient—there ought lo be no resellatious of 'iny 
sort for any class or cominuniiy at all, that all 
citizens, if they arc quaJiticd, should be jdaced on 
the same footing of equably so far as the publ’c 
scrvice.s arc eonecrued. That is the .second point 
of view we have. Then we ha\c (juite mas.sii'c 
opinion which lUsisl.s that, although theoretically 
it is good to have the pniicijile that there shall O'.’ 
pqua]il.v of oppoitunitv, there must at the same 
time be a provision made for the entry of certain 
communities which have so far been outside tie.' 
adinini.stratioa . . . The Drafting Committes Jiad 
to pioduee a formula wliieh would rc'coiicile these 
three points of view.’* 

Thus, continued Dr. Ambedkar, addressing the 
members of the Constituent Assembly. 

“If honourable menibers will bear the>se fads 
in mind—the tlirec inineijilcs, we had lo nxoiicile. 
—they will see that no better formula could be 
produced than the one that is embodied in .sub- 
clause (3) of Article 10 of the Constitiilioii;" they 
will find that the view of those who bcliet'e and 
hold that there shall be equality of opportunity, 


m 

has been embodied in sub-clause (I)"’ of Article 10. 
It is a generic principle. At the same time, as I 
said, wo had to reconcile this formula with the 
demand made by eeilain commumiies that the 
admimstration which has now—lor histoiical 
reasom—been controlled by one community or a 
tew communities, that situaiiou .should di'Sapj'oar 
and that the othcis al.so must ha\e an oppoiiumly 
of getting into the public .services. Supjmsiug, for 
1118 ! ance, wc weie to concede in full Ibe demand 
of those communities who (.sac) Jiave not been .so 
lar emploj^ed in the public services to the fullest 
i''xtciil, wliai would leally happen is, wc shall be 
completelj' de.slroymg fli,j fu>(, piojio.sition upon 
which we are all agieed, namely, that tlicre shall 
be an equality of oiiiioiluiuly + + * Therefore the 
.scats (posts?) to be reoeived, if the reservation is 
lo be con.'i.stcnt with .sub-claiii-e (U"' of Article 10. 
must be confined to a mirioiity of seats (posts?). 
It Is (lieu only that the lii.st principle could find 
its place in the t’ousiiliitiuii and (be) effective io 
operation. If honourable incnibi'rs understand tliis 
position that we hiui. to sal'cguaid two things, 
namely, the principle of equalily of opportunity 
and at the .sanij tiiin .s.'iiisly ilic dem;ind of com¬ 
munities which have nol had so far representation 
in tlie Stale, then, I am .siii(. they will agree that 
unless you use some such (jualilyiiig jiliia.sc as 
'liackwaid,' the excejitioii made m laioui of reser¬ 
vation will uUunaiely c.ii U]) ihe lulo altogether. 
\ulliina of th(' niU- will remaiu, I'hat I lliiuk, if 
T may -at so. l^ the jii-'ilicaiion why the Drafting 
(lommitlei undirlook ou il.s own shouhicr.s the 
lesiKin'ibility (j1 mlloducuig 'lii' void ‘liackwaid’ 
which, I admit, did imi ongmall) tiinl a place in 
l)i(. fuiidameiitnl right m the w.ay in which it W'as 
l>a'S('d 1)\ liii- .Vssembiy 1 think this is .suffi- 

cii'ni to lU-tilv wliv ihe wmd ‘backwnur lia.s been 
used ’• * 

It is cleai i'lom tlie nboi e that Cianso (4) of 
.\iticlc IG of till' Const lint mil which coi rc'poniLs in 
(■.sseiice lo C'l.m-e (3) oi .Vificle 10 of the Draft 
C'on.stilution of India, 19-18. is a sort of cominomise 
b Iwi'cn the ileiiiaiKls of the abstract principle of 
equably of oiipoiiimiiv foi all cilizens and Ihe 
demands foi llm ic-eisation of jiosis m the services 
of the State ill favoin of certain communities wliidi 
weie in the pa-l viiy madiHpiately lepicscntcd in 
I hose services on account of their social, economic, 
edu'catmii.'il and, cons.''qiienl!al. poliiical backwHKltu.vs'j 
Hut il must, be noted here tliiit, alilioiigli the n'.siava- 
(ion of pccsts in favour of what may Icgilimali'ly ba 
regarded as a ‘backward* class of citizens is thus 
constitutionally permissible, it. is nol iieriiiissible for 


53. CorrCBpoiuling to Clauio (4) of Article 16 of the Constitu- Vi, /e , ClauBr (1) of Artid' 10 nl ilie Or.ift Cnnatitutioii of 

tion of India. Iiiilia. 194(1, cuiioacomliiij! lo tlause (1) of Ailu-lo 16 of tha 

54. Constituent Assembly Debates, 30th Novoiubor, 1918, pp. (:on‘>htuiiott of India. 

701-703. 57. 7.C., ClaoBC (1) of Aiiick- 10 (Oiaft Conaliliilion of India, 

55. Dr. Ambedkar obvioualy meant hero Claiiae (3) of Aitirle I<)4RJ. A’ao ace the prrccifing foot-nrie. 

Jo of the Draft Conatitutlon of India, 1948, corresponding, as noted 58. Constituent Assemhiy Delates, .lOili November, 1948, pp. 

before, to Clauae (4) of Article M of the Conttlttition of Indja. 701-702. 
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the State to reserve any post or appointment on 
religious or communal grounds, except as allowed for 
the Anglo-Indian community, during a short period, 
under Artkle 336 of the Constitution. This principle 
was definitely established by the judgment of our 
Supreme Court m the case of B. Venkataramana 
(Petitioner) vs. The State of Madras and another 
(Respondents), delivered by Das J. on 9th April, 
1951. This case arose" as a result of an application 
under Article 32 of the Constitution “complaining of 
the infringement of the petitioner’s fundamental right 
to employment in the State service of the first re.s- 
pondent.” The fads of the case were briefly as 
follows i*” 

By a notification, dated 16th December, 1949 the 
Madras Public Services Coinmr-simi “invited appli¬ 
cations foi 83 posts of District Munsiff.-, in the M idras 
Subordinate Civil Judicial Sen ice. It was notified 
that out of the 83 posts to be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment, 12 were to go to persons already m the .service 
holding certain cla.s.ses of employment in the Madias 
Civil Judicial Department,” and that the remaining 
71 posls were to be “filled up from among the Official 
Receivers, A.ssistant Public Prosecutors and piacti.sing 
members of the Bar. It was fiiither notified that the 
selection of the candidates” were to he “made from 
various castes, religions and communities in pursuance 
of the rules prescribi‘d in wliat are iiojmlarly described 
as Communal G. Os., namely, for Han,ians 19, Mus¬ 
lims 5, Christians 6, Backward Hindus 10, Non- 
Brahiniii Hindus 32 and Bralimin* 11.” Moreovci, 
“diffcieiil and unequal age limits for candidates of 
the abo\ c-merit Killed diffeii'i]| elassc.« weie fixful and 
no age limit was fixed for Hanjans and Backward 
Hindus.” 

It was admitted that the petitioner pos.scsscd 
“the requisite qualifications for being .selected as a 
District Munsffif ” and that “the maiks secured by 
him would entitle him to be scleicted if the pioiisioiis 
in the Communal G.O. were disregarded.” It appears 
that “out of the 83 jiosts, 12 were selected fiom the 
Madras Judicial Department,” and that m its Noti¬ 
fication in the Siipfilemcnt to Part 1-B of the Fort Si. 
George Guzellv, dated Gth June, 1950, the Madras 
Public Services Commission “published the list of 
selected candidates under each community.” The 
petition of B. Veiikalarainana “was filed on 2lBti 
October, 1950, praying for an order declaring that the 
rule of the communal rotation, in pursuance of which 
the scleiction to the posts of District Mumsiffs was 
made in the Madras Subordinate Civil Judicial Ser¬ 
vice. was repugnant to the provisions of the Constitu- 

59. The Supreme Court Journal, Madras, Vol. XIV, 1951, 
pp. 318-20; also The AU-India Reporter, Naspur, 195], pp. 229 30; 
alio Durga Daa Bobu, Caret an tho Conttitution of India, 19S0'51, 
pp. 37-39. 
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tion and, therefore, void, for directing the Madras 
Public Services Commission to cancel the selections 
already made, prohibitmg the State of Madias from 
filling up the posts from out of the candidates selected 
m pursuance of the Nolifi’cation, dated 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 1949, and for directing the disposal of the peti- 
I loner’s ajiplicahon for the said post after taking it 
on the file on its merits and without applying the 
rule of communal rotation.” 

“The Constitution by Article 16,” said Das J., 
“sjiecifically jirovides for (quality ol oiiportunity 
ill matt era of public om])loyincnt. The relevant 
clauses are as follow.s"' . . . Clause (4) e.\prcssly 
penniLs the Slate to make jirovision for the reier- 
vation of appointments oi posls in favour of any 
hackwaid class of citizens which, in the opinion, of 
the State, is not adeiiuately repre.'-enIed m the 
services of the Slate. Ecsei vutiou of posts in favour 
of any backward iclass ol citizens cannot, therefore, 
be regardi'd as unconstitutional. The Cominund 
G.O. itself makes an ex])rcss reHer\ation ef se'us 
for Haiijan,'- .aid Barkwaid Hindus. The other 
eategoiics, naiie ly Mii'-iiius, Christians Noii- 
Brahmin Hindus and Biiihiiiins must be taken to 
iia\(' be( n treated as othei t! an Han.|ans and 
Backward Hindus. Our alleuliou was drawn to a 
iSehedule ol Baekwaid Classes set out m Schedule 
III to Pait I of the Madras Provincial and Subor¬ 
dinate Sinviei' Rules. It was, therefore, aigued that 
Baekwaid Ilimliis would mean Hindus of any of 
tile eommuiiificy mentioned in that Schedule. It 
IS, m the icii'.'umslanci'.s, impossible to say that 
classes of jK'ople other than Ilarijans and Back¬ 
ward Hindus can be called Baekwaid Classes. As 
regards the po.sls reserved for Han,pins and Back¬ 
ward Hindus It may be said that the petitioner 
wlio doi-s not belong to those two classes is rc- 
gardf'd as ineligible for lliose reserved posts not 
on the ground of religion, raice. c-iste, etc , but 
because of tlie neee.ssily for making a provision 
for re.servahou of such posls in favour of a back¬ 
ward class of citizens but the ineligibility of the 
petitioner for any of the jiosl.s reserved for com- 
mnmtie.s oilier than Ilarijan', and Backward Hindus 
cannot but b,-’ regarded a.s founded on the ground 
only of his being a Bralimin. For instance the 
lietitioiier may bo far betU'r qualified than a 
Muslim or a Christian or a Non-Brahmin candi¬ 
date and if all the posls re.served for those oom- 
inunities wt’i'e open (o him, he would be eligible 
for appointment, as is conceded by the learned 
.\dvoeate-Gcneral of Madias, but, nc'vcrtholcss, he 
icannot expect to got any of those po.sts reserved 
for l-hose different categories only because he hap¬ 
pens to be a Brahmin. His ineligibility for anv of 
the posls reserved for the other communities, 
although he may have far better qualifications than 
those pos.sessed by members falling within those 
categories, is brought about only because he is a 

61. Das J. quolrd here aausea (1), (2) and (4) ol Article 16 
ol the Constitution. These clauses have been quoted bf us heloro 
Id thie articlo. 
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Ijrabaiin and does not belong to any of those 
cutegonos. This ineligibility 'cieated by the Com¬ 
munal C.O. does not appear to us to be sanctioned 
by Clause (4) ol Article 16 and it is an luliinge- 
iiient of the i'undameutul right guaianteed to tliu 
ix'litioiier as an individual cilizen under Aituh 
16(1) and (2). The Coimiiunal C.O., m oui 
opinion, IS lejiugnaut to the provisions of Article 
16 and is as such void and illegal . . . We, Iheie- 
fote. dii'cict the respondents to consider and dis¬ 
pose ot the petitioners application lor the jiost 
alter taking it on file on its meiits and without 
apiilyuig the rule of communal rotation. The jicii- 
iionor will be entitled to his costs ol this ajipli- 
cation.” 

Thus the petition of H. Venkataiaiiiaiia v is 
allowed l)\ the Su))ieme Com I, and the iiiiilciple wa- 
established that there could be no lesenalion ol 

posts, oil leligious or voiiiiiiiiiial giouiids, iii the 
services of (he Stale, excejil, .is noted liefote tot the 
.Viiglo-Iiidt.iii coinintitiey dm tag a In let period 

W' e need not .'uv anything in ogard to Clause (,')i 
of Artii le l(i as ijmiled lieloie as it is 'ell-exiihmaIoil 
and as the exceiilion ptovid'd foi m i: is not men l\ 
reasonable, but is also a logic.il coli'eqtii in i ol llu 
lirilicipli ol leligiotls iieulialiir winch out Sl.iii' h;i' 
adopted as one ol ii- Imid.uiieiital leatnu's 

IV 

W'(' shall now sa\ a lew winds m iignd to 
Arlicle 17 of om r on'tiuiiioti, i oit''pondmg to 
Article II ol tin Draft Consiuulioii ol Indi.i l!)4.^ 
Jl lays down; 

‘■'rnloiiii h:ibilii\' Is abolished and ii' pitic'e-e 
111 aipc lotm I' loiliiddeii 'I'he lailoii eiiiciit ol aii\ 
disabilii> .'iiising out ol ‘iin(oiich.diilil>' shall be 
an offence jimiisliable in accuidaiice wUh law ’ 

I’liis Is a leiv mipoilaiil pio\|sioii ol om t'oii'ii- 
lulion and iN obieci is lo abolish 'Oiin iiiiqmtoiis 
social customs and disabihiies liom om comiii.\ As 
we have seen befoie''- in connexion With the qucsiioii 
of the J’leainble to om ('oiisi iiiil ion. Hni t'oiislilulioii 
wants, among otliei ihmg'. lo s ellie lo .ill the 
(itizeiis of India ‘social pi-tice' and ‘eiin.ililr ol status, 
and also to iiromole among iheni all “fraternity assur¬ 
ing the dignity of (he indi\idual .iiid the umi.i ol the 
.\a(ion.*’ Ailicle 17 luoiieilv iniphineiited, will cei- 
fninl.v liel]i lo aelneve these oliieels. It m.iy abo be 
noted heii- that this .\rtiele, as Dr. .\iiibedkai poinbd 
out"' in (lie Constituent .\sseinbly on 2nih November. 
1918, instead of leaving il to our P.mliainent or to .a 
State Legislature to make the eiirorceiuent of any 

li2. S('t’ 7 hr Modrrn Rri iriv liii Srplsiiiin'i. no-l, pp, CII 
AT Sc the Conuitucnt A^^rmhh lirhalr^ i,f Olli Novi-mlirr. 
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Iisabihly aiiMUg out of unioijeliabilii.> a mme, iiself 
leclaics aiij such eutorceiiiem an ulfi.iij, punishable 
tiy law. 

The .Vilicle howcvci, is not fie, liom ihfilculties 
AlLliough WG generally understand vvhai, is miani by 
the woid ‘unlouchabiliiy’ m the coniexl ol om social 
-'.yslein, yet, as a legal leim, n ke-k' picmsiou .sjiice 
iL has not been defined auywin l e m om ( 'oii~iiiuiiou 
It, obviomsly means 'iintouehabilil.v' on llie giomul ol 
dcseeiit, lasle, lace, or religion lint Ihc vvoid 'mi- 
1 uiichaluhl.v IS ajiplnable to so m.uiy v.luclicr. ot 

ihing.s or conduct m diffeiciit jciiis o| our couiitiy 
liiat, III the absence ol a c)t .u dclimtioii, it inav' 

lead lo .in.> amoiiiiL ol vi.xaliou' liiig.i.'ion vvii], the 

ev er-incjca'iiig sense of sell-ie'pi.i m ihv minds ol 
ihoso ji, whose uuertsl dm Aiiicl. j,.,. I,,,,, ||;,u„.d 
A c<-ikun i.vjie ol conduit has Ik ( ,, decl.unl lo be .i 
penal ilfi'iice, and yet, li, ha.' now iiccn i oiisiiicred 

liei'essarv lo ilefiii,' tu desciibt it m the laiiguiige of 
law We aiijaeci.ii, the dilfi'iilti, - m iji, w.iv ul 
'iicli (lihnrioii m di'scupiion, vii wr i.ni in j.ow 
We V.iii ;ivoi(l It, It llie iC.jmi ol llii \illc]e |, !)•■ 

lullilled The .same eiilmi'm .ibo i,, (1^- , x- 

lui'ssjoii ‘.iiiv iji'.ibihkv aii'iiig niif ol ‘untoiicli- 

.ibiliiv m ilio Aiiicl'. 'lliis ixpii'sion i,)i, iiiK (P ,'i 

chai (hliliilioii Ol. ai le.i.st, an ilhi'i i ,iti veliicida 1 luii', 
la'th lui llie eiihglili ninelll o) .in giiiel.d public .Ulil 
loi ill' gmdanvi ol dm jiidniaiv b m.iv, howevci. 
be iiiiicd m tills , omiexiiK), lii.-il, e.\ci|.i .m olliciwisi' 
piovid.'d 111 ('lau.se tb) of Article 3.) ol die ('oiisliui- 
Iioii, imdei .smb Clause (u) of Clans, i.ii ,,1 (lu. 

saini \rlicle, the I’.uliamint ol Indi.i .ihuie, .mil not 

dll JK’ais|;ilme ot aiiv consiiimni .Si.P,.. has 'bi' n 

empovveied iiy the Con'lilulion in m.ike .a law foi 
pii'cubing pimishniciit for aiiv off n. c envisaged by 
\it!'ile 17; and il.,i| tla I’aihanieui has bi eu leipured 
liv (he I'oiistiluiiou, a.s soon as m.n be after its 

comm’'Iicenie;il, to enact nccc's.uv legislalion loi the, 
lUHiio'c. T1 i.s povvi'f has bei 11 iiaiiHv given lo 
I’.o iMineni alone wilh a V 11 w .i' l)i Ambedkav 
si.lied"' Ill Ihc (^oii'lilnciil AssmbK mi 2!tiii Xovcni- 
ber, 1918. to eii'iinng miifoiimtv ol legi'laMon on the 
siib.ti'i’l lliioughom the counin \s lar as wi know, 
no such legi'laiioii has y,.| ln.in i/•</<• c r/ .ilihougli 
dm ni.altci Ici' fm some liinc been mulci tin aciivi' 
consideration of llm auihoiilies loncenusl WV siii- 
cei'el.v hope that .'•iicli hgislalim] will la ciiacled 
without aiiv fmtlier delay. 

]n our ni'Xl .arlicle we pmp'i'. te b.gm the 
consideration of our Fiindamenlal Highl to T'ncdoni. 

111. Wi'h Toffisiicr to Ailiclo of il.. In ai l ..n'lmilion ot 
In.ti.i, 1*011, wlii.h . on ('spoodeil lo Aii.il* ’• ol lli. l.uTnlilwtlOtt 
of Inilia.— !bid» 
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Tns Co-opEBATiva Socuehes 

Th» co-operative societies, next to the village 
moneylenders and indigenous bankers, form the most 
important source of rural credit. These societies, 
according to the Gadgil Committee, constitute ‘the 
ideal agency for rural credit’ and according to the 
Rural Banking Enquiry Committee, are regarded as 
‘miniature banks for village and the only appropriate 
organisations through which banking facilities can 
reach the vast mass of the rural population.’ Indeed, 
they are deemed not only as the appropriate 
agencies of supplying rural credit but also of mobilis¬ 
ing rural savings. The Planning Commission also 
have considered these co-operativCs as “the most 
effective agency for providing finance for agricultural 
purposes.” The co-operatives, according to the 
Commission, nave the rollowing special advantages: (1) 
A co-operative society organised by the people for 
their economic and social welfare places proper 
emphasis on the character of a member without losing 
sight of his material security; (2) Compared to State 
agency a Co-operative can exercise better supervision 
and it can ensure utiligation of loans for jiroductive 
purposes more effectively; (3) The recoveiy of loans 
is also facilitated as, besides coercive action, public 
opinion is also brought to bear against wilful 
defaulters; and (4) Co-operatives are also in a better 
position to mobilize local savings. 

With this importance of the co-operative societies, 
let us examine their origin, growth and present position 
and see how far the hopes reposed in them by the 
Rural Banking Enquiry Committee and the Planning 
"Commission can be fulfilled. 

OraciN AND Growth 

As regards their origin, they are not the result 
of a spontaneous democratic movement, but the out¬ 
come of Government policy and are restricted to the 
problem of rural credit. The immediate impulse was 
to stop the rapid deterioration of agricultural situation 
on account of the piling load of rural indebtedness 
and to save the small and poor farmers from the 
paralysing grip of the village money-lenders, in the 
last decade of the 19th century. In 1901, the Govern¬ 
ment of the day appointed a Committee to consider 
the question of the establishment of agricultural banks 
and the report of this Committee resulted in the 
passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1904. The Act aimed at encouraging thrift, self-help 
and co-operation among agriculturists, artisans and 
persons of limited means, and the societies that were 
to be .started were intended to be small simple credit 
focieties for small and simple folks with simple needs 


ind requiring small sums only. Knowledge of 
confidence in their fellow members which are the 
keystone of success was ensured by providing that a 
society should consist of persons residing in the same 
town or village or groups of villages and should be 
members of the same tribe, class or caste. The Act 
introduced the principle of unlimited liability for rural 
societies. The seed thus sown has grown in the 
icourse of 45 years into a fine tree with twigs and 
branches, spread out in many directions. 

This Act was full of defects, viz., (a) it left 
primary societies unaided; (b) it sanctioned for credit 
societies only; (c) it provided for no central agencies 
for supervision and supply of capital, etc. To remedy 
these defects, was passed the co-operative societies 
Act of 1912 according to which (a) non-credit co¬ 
operative societies were also stalled; (b) new organi¬ 
sations for supervision, audit and supply of capital 
were recognised in the shape of (i) unions, consisting 
of primary societies for central supervision and audit; 
(ii) central banks for co-ordinating the activities of 
and financing the primary credit societies; and (iii) 
Provincial Co-operative Banks for the supply of 
capital. Thus the Act of 1912 made provision not 
only for the formation of central credit societies, but 
also for the formation of co-operative institutions of 
almost all types and for all purposes. 

The Constitutional Reforms of 1919 made this 
co-operation a transferred subject and the Provinces 
were given the option either to form co-operatives 
according to the Act of 1912 or to pass their own 
enactments to suit their own local requirements. 

In the first few years of the movement the number 
of societies grew very slowly but the growth was 
considerably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
12,000. The pace of growth still further quickned 
after 1915 but cams to a stand-still in 1929. The period 
between 1919 and 1939 in the history of the co¬ 
operative movement was a period of Reform, 
Rehabilitation and Reorganisation rather than that of 
expansion. , i 

The whole movement was confronted with such 
serious problems as heavy overdues and sharp 
curtailment of fresh advances. The situation was so 
grave that various provinces appointed Committees 
to take stock of the position and to devise ways and 
means of reorganising the movement. In some provinces 
definite schemes for rehabilitation were drawn up. 
Their cardinal feature was to examine the loans due 
to societies and scale them down to the paying 
capacity of the borrowers. The Govemmenta of the 



respeetive provinces agi«ed to give fixuneial asdstaace 
to help the process of rehabilitation. 

The years between 1939 and 1940 were the years 
of far-reaching developments in the movement. The 
war imleashed certain economic forces which changed 
the character of the movement and now the move¬ 
ment covers a wider area of economic life of the 
agriculturists. In the first place, the greatest contri¬ 
bution of the war to the co-operative movement was 
the shifting of the emphasis from the credit aspect to 
its productive and distributive functions, or more 
generally, to its multipurpose potentialities—a long- 
felt need for imparting that richness and balance 
which is nece.ssary for the proper development of the 
movement.’ The most noted advance had been in the 
direction of the consumers’ movement. Again, both, the 
military and civil needs of the country during this 
period have caused the creation of new types of pro¬ 
ducers’ societies and a marked growth in existing 
types. Thus weavers’ societies, milk supply unions and 
societies, and several other societies for cottage indus¬ 
tries—^all showed heavy increase in their number and 
business. In the second place, the war also saw a gene¬ 
ral improvement in the overall position of the 
movement. There was an appreciable increase in 
(a) number of members; and (b) in the amount of 
working capital. In terms of percentage, the increase 
since 1938-39 were 41.0, 70.6 and 54.0 respectively.* 
But the increase in the working capital was not in 
proportion to the war time inflation, on account of 
two reasons; (a) the societies themselves discouraged 
any larger augmentation of their funds owing to 
decreased demands on the same and (b) the farmer, 
once he cleared his burdensome debts out of bis 
increased earnings, lost further incentive to save and 
lapsed into his traditional habits of improvidence. 

The co-operative financing did not play any 
important part during the war period. The repay¬ 
ments exceeded the amount of fresh loans, and the 
co-operative borrowers liquidated a good part of their 
old dues. Thus with a large turnover, accelerated 
repayments and shrinkage in the overdues, the 
societies gained in strength and vigour. So the tasks 
83 left by the war before the co-operators were firstly 
to maintain the progress achieved so far and secondly, 
to further its uniform progress by their own earnest 
efforts, as these developments were very largely pro¬ 
ducts of abnormal and artificial conditions engendered 
by the war. 

Thus from the above analysis it will be clear 
that the co-operative movement, even during its hey¬ 
days could not achieve the end of promotiv(! thrift 
among the co-operators—a fact which was also noted 
by the Rxiral Banking Enquiry Committee (1950) 
which observed; 

I. RtHtm of ih* Co-eporailpt Mavemmt, 193946, p. 1. 

a. itw, p. & 


“Their ability to attract deposits and stimo> ' ? 
late thrift has, however, continued to be low, ,, 
deposits at present being only Rs. 3.04 crores.” ' 
In the second place, whatever improvement the 
movement made, was by no means uniform in all 
the provinces, Uttar Pradesh and Madras had a large 
number of societies while other major states like Bom¬ 
bay, Bihar, Madhsra Pradesh and Assam showed 


smaller figures. 

States No. of societies 

No. of societies per 
one lakh inhabitants 

Punjab 13,251 

105.1 

West Bengal .... 

63.9 

Coorg .... 

202.9 

Ajmer .... 

130.5 


The total number of members of primary socie¬ 
ties stands on the 30th June, 1950 at 126 lakhs. Taking 
the normal family at a little under 5, it is clear that 
about 6J crores of people in India are being served 
hv this movement. 

The-above figures give us a very rosy picture of 
the propq-ess of the movement, but viewed in the other 
way, the following figures will show that the move¬ 
ment has been able to touch onlv the fringe of the ' 
population and the area of its operation cannot be 
widened unless the very income of the agriculturists 
is not adequatelv increased or .■nipplemented, 

Tn 1945-46 there was one societv for every 3.8 
villages and the population touched bv the movement 
was 10.6 per cent of the total.* The reports of the 
various provinces submitted in response to the queries ' 
put. to therri by the Famine Fnquirv Commission, 
194,') t-ell the same tale.* Besides the co-operatives 
supply only 3.1 per cent of Bs. 750 crores which 
are borrowed every year by the Indian farmers to’ 
meet their current requirements * 

The number of membership rwr thousand in most 
of the states of Bombay and Madras i® 61 3 and 56.6 
onlv. Beduced in terms of pereentage the rnovement 
has touched onlv 6 per cent of the inhabitants of ' 
Bombay and 5.6 per cent of those of Madras. In . 
other states, except in a few 'C’ States like Coorg 
and .^imer, the number of membership per hundred 
of their inhabitants is much smaller. 

Financial PTRurTtmE of the Movement 
The financial structure of the co-operative move¬ 
ment is largely composed of three parts* (11 Primary 
Co-operative Societies; (2) Central Co-operative 
Banks; and (3) The State or Provincial Banks. 

3. ihta, p. 3. 

4. FnminE Enquiry Commission, 1945. p. 49!)« 

5. AIMndIa Hural Credit Snnrer. 1954, piiMlihed In tbi.. 
Statesman, Beeemher 22. 1054: "At the current level of keTTwHBg, 
wlifcli makes little allowance for the planned Increose of oarlcnlturdl' 
producrio-i. tho all-India fiewre for the loons ottsined bp the cufti- * 
vator from all sources may bo broadly placed at Rs. 750 orores pw 
annum. Out of this amount, tho Government supplied u little W ’ 

3.3 per cent and ee-operaltrea the eqnallv fnil|nlfleaBt pt«penl«|| 
of 3.1 per eaDt." 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MARCH, 1955 


Thn Primary Co-opcrati\’e Societies, which form 
the base of the co-o])ciiil ivr credit structure, are of 
two types: (a) apicuUural mid (b) non-agricultural. 
AgricuHuial sock-Iics counted the largest among the 
number of co-oj)ei:ili\ c institutions and even among 
the agricultural soiicties, the- credit societu's formed 
nearly per cent m 1939-40 77 per cent, in 1945-46. 
and 66 jier tent in 1917-18 of the total. These figuies 
indicate that the iioii-credit asiiect has been gaining 
prominence Betwi'cn 1939 and 1946, on account of tlu' 
rise in the pnci- lc>vel, there was an all-round 
improvemeni in the financial position of the Primary 
Societies. The number of their niCniber.ship and theii 
deposits iiosition —all incieased. The re]iaving capueily 
of the borrowers also incw'ascd so much ,so tliat ovei- 
diies went down from Ps il.2 cioies to R.s. 6.2 
rron'S. Much of flm large amount of loans eon.sidered 
frozen and irrecoverable was recovered. 

But although their o\er-all finaiieial position 
improved they we-*- not able to develop among the 
co-o])erators the habit of fingalitv in proj-iortion to 
inflation and as such the mea.sures of dependence on 
external souri’c- of finance was disproimrtiouately 
Inrg^. 


(Tn crori's of rupees! 
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serve tiu' savings of t]ie agriculturists. 

The all-rouud im)iro\ ement leferrcd to al) 0 \e do< s 
not however mean that the progress made has been 
of’ the same order iti all provinces and slatts While 
from the i)oinl of \ lew of the number and member¬ 
ship of llie socii'ti's, Ihp pro\’incp of Bengal would 
seem to lie the mn-( out standing with 39 -ocieties 
and 11.1 lakh nu'mbiT^ from the (pialitali\e jioint. 
.of vieiv, it would s( cm to he the mo.sf di-apiiointiiig 
area, ivitli nearly ^0 pei (amt of the o'ut--tanding over¬ 
due. On l!ie other hand, Punjab fared worsi' It.s 
total working eapi' 'I .showed n liig-decline of B- ] ,20 
rrores, Tn llic iiroiiiice of Bihar thi' co-opera I i\e 
^movement underwi'iit a prora'.ss of int( ri-(' ndiabilita- 
t.ion. Tile most, important trends in Hie moxamient 
during 1939-46 bad been (a! the all-iaiund improve¬ 
ment in the ]) 0 .sition of the agricultural socirdies, 
though it was not miform in all the jiroviiua's; tb) 
K'duction in overdaes; and (c) divei’sificalioii of the 
functions of the primanf societies in the direction of 
non-credit ones. 


Thbie Rpsouhces 

The funds of an agricultural credit society are raised 
from— 

1. Entrance fees, 

2. Share capital, 

3. Deposits or loans from non-members; and 

4 Loans fiom Co-operative Institution, from 
Government and Reserve Funds. 

Tile linancial p^’sition of the agriicuHural credit 
societies on 30th Juno, 1950. wins as noted below: 

(In ‘buii.sand.s of Rupees). 


Share capital 7,16,67 

Besei've and t ther funds 8,12166 

Deposits 4,09,76 

Loans 35,21,75* 


These flgurr^ pidicate that the income from share 
capital and di'po.wts is .small compared with that from 
loans. Ijoans from Central Bank.s in fact, furnish 
the bulk of the working cajiilal of these agricultural 
'ocielies at present. 

Ijow dividends and vohmtarv .-erx’ices re.sulling 
in low cost of maiiageinent have made it po.ssiblc to 
divert a substantial (iroportiou of the profits of these 
societies lo K'serve funds; and thereby provide against 
unforsecTi losses, bad debts and investment defirecia- 
lion The geneial practice in regard to the use of 
the K'serve funds m tlv busim-ss of tlu- .societies is 
that it i.s used as oidinan- woiking capital. 

Tlu'.se figuies ca'culati'd in term.® of per capita 
agi iciiHural finance tassuming the number of agricul¬ 
turists ill India to be 25 crores at the rate of 70 per 
cent of our population) give ii- a figuie of R(' 1 and 
.As 6 and pies 4 only If an agricultural family 
consisted of 5, the figure will be nearly Rs. 7 which 
is its annual share ('I agricultural co-opi'rative finance 
- a TK'gligible fiactioii of its total credit, requirement® 
Tliie the gn’atest problem of the agricultural credit 
'll. leties is the Ptni( ity of Fiivds. 

"Marrow Base 

Besiih'S the ba.-e of Ihe.se socii'ties is also not 
broad, a® the moveim'iit has not been found very 
]! 01 )ular among all clas.ses of our agriculturists. The 
liroportion of the riii’al population benefited by the 
movement i.s indicated liy the figures in the following 
table; it 

Provinre Pcrrrvtacjr of members 

of agricultural credit societies 
to families in rural areas 


UP 

1.8 

C.P. <fc Benr 

2.3 

Bihar-cti(W-Orissa, 

" 3.1 

.\ssam 

2.9 

Bengal 

3.8 

Madras 

7.0 

Bombay (combinc’d) 

8.7 

Punjab 

10.2' 


6. India and Pafti\tan Year Book, p. 77, 

7. Famine Enquiry Commhzion Rrportt p. 292« 
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Thf.sP. finures rolale to the situation in 1928, but 
even in 1945-46 the picture is almost the s'amo. In 
1945-46 there was one society for every 3.8 villages 
and the population touched by the movement was 
10.6 per cent of the total." 

The figures iadieate that the growth of these' 
societies has been sectional, not geneial. They have 
not been able to make theni.seh cs poi)ul:ir to all 
classes of agncultuiists. small, medium and big. Thus 
the second greatest problem of our agricultural credit 
societies is its narrow base. 

\ 

Pa TieiTY OF PT’ N IlS 

‘Paucit>' of I'l.nds’ iv a qualified term It 
means only the deaitli of loc.al funds. The .societi^-s 
have failed to attr.ict .'UfficK'nt local deiioMis which 
l•onstltule a highly desirable mi'thod of raising fund.s 
as they imiily ‘thrift lU Iho village’ fiom a good lying 
nr ii'sf'ni' of nioncc, and they lend to interest m the 
manag(>meni of (he .society a.s a u-efnl body of men 
who stand as sentries over theii own dejiosils” Fol¬ 
lowing are the most important cau-i's of the low 
local deiiosits- (a) Paucitv of siuings among Iho 
villagers; ,(b) Laiid-iiiindedness, ca'li-inindedness ami 
gold-mimh'dness of Ihe agrieullunsts; (lO Compara¬ 
tively low rates of inleicsts which the -oiii-lv olTcis 
to the dci>ositois against the highei i.'itc- of intiTesf 
fi'tched by inoiiev-lending and conimevce. 

As regards Ruril .Savings it !>■ giuieralh ^uggc-led 
that (he rural .'-ecSc- has no saMiig^ worth inenlinn¬ 
ing and w4iate\er -aiings might h:i\e taken phu'c in 
(he rural .'('clor liave Ix'eii diawn from Ihe iiihaii 
'in-as Hut (hr Rnr.'il Ranking Fnquiry Commiitce 
(1950) (lid not ac'cejil this a-suinit1ion ac ‘wholly 
correct' The Committee observed' 

“Tho Rural ]) 0 ))ulalion corisi^is of \ariou.s 
elas.s('s some of whom at least. sii,li as big l.iiid- 
liolders, cultivators of economic lioldings and flu- 
thnftv sections of sm/ill holdeis and (ciianls and 
tr.aders, po.sse.ss, c'xeept during pmiods when condi¬ 
tions are abnormal .a margin for saving The 
.surplus eiijoved by such people have geneiully 
been invested in the pui'chasc' of lands, in ac(|Uir- 
ing additional livi'stock, ('te. Sometimes a portion 
of such surjilus has also flowi'd into urban I'nlei- 
prises, .such as trade. estaVihshmenl of proces.sing 
induslri('s and Ihe acquisition of urban real eslate 
—Indian imports from 1920-21 to 1930-31 having 
ainoimti'd to Rs. 422.1 crores. It is well known 
that, a substantial iiortion of thesp imports ulti¬ 
mately found their way among the rural people 
with whom, as with tho rest of the people cf this 
eountiy precious melals have for various reason.s 
bei'n a favourite medium of investment. To sug¬ 
gest that there has been no .substantial snviig in 
Iho rural sector in normal times is lo ignore the 
('xisl.enep of the relatively more affluent and thrifty 
sections among the rural popidalion. We consider 

8. o/ the Co-operative Movement. H. 2. 

9* Maclagan Committee Report^ p. 48. 


therefore, that it would not be unreasonable to 

assume some net savings in the rural sector of bur 
' economy even in normal years 

ThUiS it is clear that the <‘o-o)(ei'at iV(. societies 
have not been able to attract the velatudy more 
affluent and thrifty sections among iho rural popu¬ 
lation. The Committee has dealt at length with the 
various measures and machineries to lu' adopted for the 
mo'bihsation of rural savings. Here it will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that tho societies have failed to achieve 
their ond.s of making available to the needy the sur- 
I)lus of the well-to-do brethren through the medium 
of the society. The existing village credit .societies, 
instead of consi.sting of more or Ies.s of all sections 
of tile population of the village are very largely 
made up of the needy section, the well-to-do keeping 
aloof and playing or trying to play the mhukar. T%ey 
can be attracted bjr either stopiiiiig by Government) 
J(>gi«lation their investments in other channels or by 
ail mg an offer of comparativelv higher rates of 
interc-t. Land-mindednPss c.'in bp removed by means 
of fixing the maximum ceiling of land per family of 
fiiltiiator and consolidation of economic holdings; 
cash-mindedness can bo leplaced bv an adequate 
d('Vcloi')ment of banking habit among the rural popu¬ 
lation while gold-niir.dedne« bv offi'iing more stable 
and secure ehannclK ot inie-tmeut to them 

As regards its narrow ba.se the idea that these 
societies must act up (o (he princijiles of sound bank¬ 
ing i« its great cause It means two things; (a) Liqui- 
ditv and (b) Profit.Tbility. In piactiec these prineiples 
guide thesp societies to advance loans only to those 
who are creditworthy, who have sonu'thing (landed 
pinpei'tv gcnerallv) lo offer as «eeuritv against the 
loans Thus iiearlv 30 per ci'nt of the rural iiopulatron 
who are agricultural landless lahourcws or very small 
farmers do not come into the orbit of these prineipiPs, 
as (hey hniu' nothing to offer as seciiritv against 
loans The procedure involved in the advance ‘ of 
loans requires so much (i('lailed information about the 
economic positions of the borrowing families that very 
few really «how readine.s.s to divulge their economic 
secrecies fo-,- a morsel of loans—perhaps Rs. 100 pec 
bigha only. 

Thus the ideal co-operative si'curitv of hom-.sfy 
and character of its members has been retilaced in 
jivacliee by the mateiial seeuritv which, combined 
with euinbersome process of ndv.nncing loans, has 
deprived the most needy section of the coe-.munity' 
of the .advanI.ages of co-operative mo\'('m(m( and has 
made it a movement of middle class farmers. Nor 
does it sati.-'fy the (wo more important of the tlwe 
e.s,sential eharacterisfie.s of short-tenn finance, viz., 
elastiicify and promptness. Be.side.s, (he activities of 
eo-operative societies have hitherto been mo.stly con¬ 
fined to the sphere of supplying credit, which touchtes 
only one aspect of the agriculturist’s life. It is ft 





happy augury that during and after the World War 
II, non-credit aspect of co-operation has been gaining 
importance and today in almost all provinces emphasis 
is now being laid on the organisation of multipurpose 
societies which are inteded to cater to the several 
needs of our agriculturists. 

Central Co-opEjtATiVE Banks 

The Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 provided 
for the registration of Centra] Co-operative Banks and 
since then, their number has grown rapidly specially 
in the Punjab. West Bengal and United Provinces. 

The functions of these central banks are not only 
to supply the required capital to the primary societies, 
but also to make the surplus resources of some socie¬ 
ties available to other soceities in want of funds and 
to provide proper guidance to and inspection over 
them. The central banks, however, are essentially 
nnancial agencies. Besides financing the affiliated 
societies, most central banks do other banking business, 
viz., accepting of deposits of various types; collecting 
bills, cheques, hundies, dividend warrants and railway 
receipts; issuing drafts and hundies, safe custody of 
valuables, purchase and sale of securities, etc. 

There are four main sources from which a central 
bajok derive.s its working capital which stood in 
1949-50 at Rs. 50 crores: (a) vShare Capital, (b) Re¬ 
serves, (c) Deposits and (d) Loans. 

The paid-up sharp capital and reserves of central 
banks constitute the owned resources of these banks 
as distinguished from borrowed re.«ources and provide 
the guarantee fund against which additional funds are 
raised by them in the .shape of deposits or loans. It 
is usual to prescribe a suitable proportion between 
the owned and borrowed resmirrcs of central banks 
in each State. 

The most usual proportion observed in practice 
between the borrowed and owned resources is 1 to 8. 
Deposits from members and non-members constitute 
the owned and borrowed resources of central hanks 
The total amount of deposits held by central banks 
in the year 1919-59 from individual and other sources 
amounted to R.s. 23i crores and from primary socie¬ 
ties to Rs. 11 crores. 

In addition to funds ohiained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans from outside banks, from other 
central banks, from the local State Bank and from 
the (lOvemmcnt. Central Banks ordinarily do not 
directly borrow loans from the Government. The 
main source of loan is. therefore, the State Bank; and 
where the State Bank exists, the central banks are 
generally prohibited from having any direct dealings 
with either the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank or any 
other Government stock hanks or with one another. 

They also advance loans to the mdividunl mem¬ 
bers. In Bombay and Madras, these loans 
amounted to 8f crores of rupees in 1949-50. Advances 
are made to the individuals on the pledge of agricul¬ 


tural produce thus combining trading with banldag 
which is against sound banking principles and is thus 
loughly un-co-operative since they finance the very 
middlemen whom comparative sale seeks to eliminate. 
Besides, such advances encroach upon the domain of 
marketing finance and hamper the growth of co¬ 
operative marketing. 

State Co-operative Banks 

State Co-operative Banks have been characterised 
as apcx institutions for the co-operative financial 
structure in each State and their functions are: ' 

(i) To act as bankers to the co-operative socie¬ 
ties, both as urban and rural, as also to the central 
co-operative banks, 

(ii) To p’-ovidc financial accommodation needed 
by the Co-operative Societies and the Central Co- 
opcr.alive Banks, and 

(iii) To act as balancing centres and co-ordina¬ 
ting agencies for the provinces or the State concerned. 

There are 12 such in.stitution.* in the whole coun- 
tiy. Their eonstitution.s vary considerably; yet their 
functions are more or les.s the same, namely, the 
co-ordination of the work of the central banks and 
utilisation of finance in them for the entire State. 

Role of Rf.servf. Bank 

The Reserve Bank of India extends financial 
assistance to the agricultural operations only in¬ 
directly. Its direct participation, it is said, is not 
po.ssihle on account of its position.^ as 'Bankers’ Bank’ 
and thp ‘Lender of the last resort.’ These two func¬ 
tions put so onerous a financial burden on the 
Reserve Bank that it is not deemed as desirable that 
the Re.serve Bank should finance agriculture, which 
is a riskv adventure in view of its uneertain character 
and as such against the principles of soimd banking. 
And hence the activities of the Reserve Bank in this 
sphere are confined only to the following; 

(f) It can sell, purchase and rediscount agri¬ 
cultural hills and promissory notes endorsed by a 
scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative bank, 
drawn for the purpose of financing seasonal agri¬ 
cultural operations or marketing of crops and 
maturing within 15 months as against 90 days only 
in ca,«e of commercial bills; 

(ii) It can make loans or advances for 90 
days to State Co-operative Banks and central land- 
mortgage .banks, declared to be State Co-operative 
Banks and through them to co-operative central 
hanks; and 

(iii) It can extend advance to provincial co¬ 
operative banks for 90 days against the security 
of promissory notes of central co-operative banl» 
drawn for financing seasonal agricultural opera- 
tions, etc.” 

10. The ma'n yTovidons of tlie KcMns BanV of Tntlla (Amanj- 
tnent Act), MSI. amonn olliert, ware •. (I) tlio ellgittMly for I* 
diaeonnt of eoaunoTclal paper by tbe BanV under Seoltoa It !' 
extended to bilk baaiini tbe aignatnra of a State Co-epeiaUva SaeV: 
(3) ibo period of natniltp of blUo dMws for du Snaaoo «(.. 
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This indirect participation ot the Reserve Bank 
of India has been criticised by some as based on 
orthodox banking principles and as such they advise 
at least the grant of cash credit facilities to Co¬ 
operative Banks by the Reserve Bank of India. 
Although in the new perspectives as set up by the 
Rural Banking Enquiry Committee, 1960, regardmg 
mobilisation of rural savings, the character of the 
rural indebtedness and agrarian huance has changed," 
yet the necessity of supplementing the local deposits 
will remain on the Reserve Bank level as they are not 
expected to meet the total credit needs of the Indian 
agriculturists. 

No doubt, the emphasis has, in most places, 
shifted to the mobilisation of rural savings and 
towards a reconstruction at the base rather than at 
the apex, yet the base cannot get sufficient strength 
without reconstruction and reform at the centre. It 
may be in the shape of Reformed and Reserved Bank 
of India, or Agricultuial Credit Corporation which we 
shall discuss further. 

Thanlcs to nationalisation that it has increased 
the role of the Reserve Bank of India in the sphere of 
agricultural credit. Now ta) the Reserve Bank can 
provide clean or unsecured advances to the apex 
institutions (i.e., State Co-operative Banks) for 
hnancing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops. 

(b) It has also been authorised to grant secured 
advances against Government securities and laud- 
mortgage bank debentures, and to grant advances 
against documents of title to goods, although such 
advances have been very httle on account of the 
absence of warehouses. 

(c) An amcudm'cnt made in 1951 has raised the 
matuiity of agricultural bills in India from 9 to 15 
months. Besides, the accommodation made available 
by the Reserve Bank could be used by the apex banks 
not only to finance only ‘A’ and ‘B’ class societies, 
but also ‘C’ class societies on the recommendation of 
the Registrar. 

(d) Tin recently, aU loans taken by Co-operative 
Banks from the Reserve Bank had to be repaid on a 
certain fixed date. The Resen'e Bank has now decided 
to allow all loans taken by Co-operative Banks to run 
for their full periods, though the total outstanding at 
any time should not exceed the credit limit fixed for 
any year for the institutions concerned. Co-operative 
Banks have also been granted substantial concessions 
in interest rate charged for Reserve Bank accom- 

<onal agricultunl operationi of the marketing of crops, eligible for 
rediscount by the Bank, is extended from 9 to IS months, etc. 
(Rtport on Currency and Finance, 19S0-S1, p, £7). 

11. “Secondly, tho primary purpose of mobilising rural savingt 
it to make them avetlaUle tor invostment In rural development, 
either directly by the agriculturUte or indirectly through projecte 
n iderttken by Government." (Rural Bunking Enquiry Committee 
Roport, IMO, Ik 4M)« 



modation. They can still borrow at 2 per cent even 
though the Bank rate was raised to per cent in 
November, 1951. They also enjoy usual remittance 
facilities granted by the Reserve Bank o all scheduled 
Banks at concessional rates. Thus for mcrcased 
agrarian financial assistance from the Reserve Bank 
rural India depends primarily on the future healthy 
growth of her co-operative movement. 

The above analysis shows that the activities 
of tho Reserve Bank are confined only to the provi¬ 
sion of short-term credit alone in the field of agri¬ 
culture. Medium-term and long-term credits are 
statutorily outside its scope. Nevertheless, it parti¬ 
cipates m the provision of long-term agricultural 
finance indirectly, i.e., by subscribmg to the debentures 
of land-mortgage Banks which are guaranteed by the 
State Government. 

A perusal of these facis viU indicate that the 
action of the Reserve Bank of India m tlie field of 
Agricultural finance has been performed through the 
medium of Co-operative Banks which get (a) oppor- 
tumty of longer usance m the case of agricultural bills 
and tb) concessional rates at which they are allowed 
:o borrow from the Reserve Eanlc. The effectiveness 
of these devices adopted by the Central Bank in 
causing its funds to fiow into the channels of agricul¬ 
ture depends on how far agiicultural finance is usea 
m the form of rediscountablc bills and how efficient 
is the organisation ol ware-housing in the country."* 
Financing through bills of exchange is almost non¬ 
existent except the practice of drawing up of bundles 
in India. Besides, the agricultural sector is also not 
properly oigauiscd and effectively integrated into the 
money market structure—a fact which is most essen¬ 
tial for the successful financial assistance of the 
Reserve Bank into the field of agrarian finance. It 
will be evident from the records of the Reserve Bank,” 
that the Bank has been granting, from time to timei, 
concessions to moneylenders (in 1938), and to co¬ 
operatives (in 1942, 1944, etc.) in the matters of 
borrowing from it for agricultural purposes. But the 
response to these concessions was, as the bank itself 
recognised, ‘very poor,’ as is evident from the figures 
given below: 

Amount Borrowed by the Co-operative Banks from 
the Reserve Bank of India at li per cent" 


Year 

Amount advanced 


Rs. 

1946-47 

1,150.000 

1947-18 

1,700000 

1948-49 

10,300 000 

1949-50 

27,100,000 


12. Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (hondon) t Central BankUf 
in Undertieveloped Money Market, p, 214. 

13. Kejerve Bnnfc of India Bulletin, August, 1947. 

14. * The Co-operative Banka were awked to mainteiii ntinlnom 
cnah baliincet with the Heaerve Bonk ansountis^ to at loMt two nA 
t hall par cant ol thair daisandad daptNilta and OM par 0M4 
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Thus tile maximum loams granted by the Reserve 
Bank of India in any year liavo not exfcedcd Rs. 271 
laklis, which is coinpldcly madequaU: to meet the 

their thne ihc rah*B luing itvi* ]»fr ti*in and iwo and a half 

per ■cent tivelv i<.*i ihi i ouiQi(.'i cial bank**. In 1942, the 

Bank pn*|iar<».l anothfi scheme, offeiuig lo gram accmninodution 
for the iiiaik«ijng of .il a tojuttsmori laie of 1 per rent below 

the hank lulr. jtiovnlcd ihi In nrfil of tbcir rate was jiasaed on to 
the ugri< ulliM iHis, In JM-H. Ihis scheiiM* of trh.n<' wum extended to 
covri itills Jiid |itOIKiiol« s driiwii for lln* of liiiaiu mg 

aeasoiinl uginultuial n|irjalioiitj and iJu* lebato was ini reasrd to 
our Olid .1 ball ju i «<ni in I94r» ’ (.t'ntial /itinhtfia in f'lidi’rdn clojted 
Money Moritl by Dr S. N Sen. \> 210. 


seasonal needs of our agriculture.*® This failure of the 
Bank lo attraci good iC'sj)onst; from the rural finaucial 
inslitutions lias led us to Hunk of the reorganisation 
of the niiicliinrry of rural credit.*® 


ITi. **At ihr rinrrnt level of bonowing. whirh niokea little 
dloWiiiue foi tlie planiud iiKiedso of agucultura] prodiii lion, the 
dll-liulia figiiti' foi the loans obtained by the (ullivalora from all 
soui<<H may be broadly placed at Rs. TiO c rot etc per aiiiuiin. 

Imlia Kiiial Cwdil Suiviy,’* published in tbi Statesit.nn, December 
J 2 . 1054 , p. 1 . 

16 K. K. Sh.iinia * 1 he Reserve lionlc of India and Rural 

Iredit. 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LAND OF ANCIENT INDIA 

By bhoF BIIAWANI SliANKI^R S1IUKL.\, MJi. 


The real owner of the land m Ancient India was, 
according to sonic scliolars,' the sovereign and not the 
private individuals. Bui the tiulli is |usi tlic other¬ 
wise The Hindu Law recognis<<l the principle of 
private ownershii> of the land. The ownei of such pro¬ 
perly exercised absolute right ovei il. Dr. Jayaswal 
quotes ihe following lines fioin Oilebrooke’s Essay on 
Mimansa : 

“The earth is not the king’s, but is common to 
all bcingis enjoying the fruit of their own labour. 
Il belongs, says .laiinini,® to all alike ; therefoic, 
although a gift of a piece of ground to an intlividual 
(loos take place, the whole land cannot be given by 
a inonuich, nor a province by a subordinate 
prince. . 

The same view is held by Nilakanllm who says 

that 

‘l^oprirlorv' rifshl in llie whoir land with re¬ 
gard lo villagies and lands, etc., lies in their respec¬ 
tive land-lords, etc. . . The kinft^s rijxht is limited 
to the collection of tax therefrom.'” 

Several other authorities, e.p:., Madhava, Kalyayana 

and the conimoniary Bhatladipika '■'Uy the <ame thing 

in their own way.® 

I. Vidr karly fh^tOfs of Indio ViiiTTiT?* .SnTill. ' 

iinlivr law jn Tndm Im** .ilwina irtoRninecI nEnruIiiii.il laud na bpiiifi 
crown pr.ipciv*’). Dr. V. R. V,. Dikahitor wr,ira ■ “Tbe fart that 
the lands arr {;ivin lo icnanis foi ],fr. oi for pciiod of lime 
on conlrac! and air «onlis( .nrd al anv nioniorU bc.n icstirtionv to 
the irgiilatinn of publir lands onlv Thus Kanttlva hud in niiiiil 

both crown lands and roitnnunnl lands wlirn hr iisrd llir trims \it(i 
and hhti/io Foiripn tr.ivrllrii* could hnidh be pxprriod lo umlci- 
eland ihr 4 0 inplr\ii\ of land Icninc^ ami hem r llirir .irronnlB 
onnnol trilaittK be lakrn at thfii farr \alur Stiiilu* ami DhmIouih 
S]> ci»lc of ilir kings 'iwncrKhip t'f all lamU. ihc (ultivalfij's tlami 
bring onc-foiirrh of ihr pio<ln<r as rrnninrration Arnan iIops not 
■late anvthincr ahoiii ihc proprietorship of land, hii! records that a 
certain tribute waa pft'd to the king for land by huabandmen. *— 
Hindu ^dmini^trutii r hi’ititution^. pp %5-6fi The kin|i rtnild have 
n fixed share of the jtrodure of ihr land in lieu of thr srrvicra that 
hr rrnders to the Slate. - Baudhayana Dharma^astra. 

2. Art hhumtisat ^ananprati niidditahnt —(T.iimini' Purva 

Miman^n, VI) 

>. Dr K P Tavaswal Hindu PoJitv p. n44 
4. Sanifturnn prithvi mandala^Ya taftadgrama Kshetradi siatvam ta 
rattadhhoumifiaflinameva rafnam tu karagrahana mafram, — Vyarahara^ 
mayukha* 


Tlui.s the piivale ownersliip of ihc land was an 
established fact. Apart from il, certain kind of land 
was held by the ciown also. But this private owner¬ 
ship ol the land was confined only to arable {vastii) 
land. Pasturr; was held in common by the people. 
About the forcst.s Manu writes that 

“He who clears a piece of land is the owner of 
it.’’ “Beyond a distance of 600 feet round a village 
begins a coniiiioii zone, not that it belongs lo tlie 
community, but because it is a ‘no man’s land'.” 

I’lie coniinunity-land was nianagcd by the village 
jianchayai which apiioinied a special Lund Management 
Coniiiiillfc for il. Tile panchayal controlled the 
cnlire land of llie \illage. The land held by private 
jicopli! 01 Clown or devoted to the temple was u.sually 
cxdudcd jiom such conirol. But the acquisition of the 
land was not an iinpossibilily. In the first instance, 
“fresh cleaning’’ was one of the souices ihro'Ugli which 
the assembly aquired ntiw land. Sometimes the 

assembly dissolved the juivale ownership of land if the 
revenue of the land was not paid wilhin a stated 

petiod. Aeeoiding lo one South Indian Inscription, ‘By 
royal order defaulteis for a period ol three years were 
liable to such confisrations.' The assembly coula 
further confiscate the land of private people as a mark 
of piinislimcnt if the people who held such land were 
found to be antagonist to village (gramadrohi). That 
land was also aeiiuisilioned after properly compensating 
its holder if it was to be used foi public welfare. 

The disposal ol land held by the assembly was 
■done in many ways. The land could be alloted to 
any person if the latter paid a pi escribed lax for it to 

the assembly. If the person wanted to purchase it 

foi ever, il could also be so done. But such sales 

Larnl m not lim (kmg’«>) pntpiMty beiauHf soveroignty is 
Jtn ]Mot<*(lion and giowth only. 

“Drso no to mohohbumth smtvad rofa Hadatu tam 
Po/oNfi'>\oit a rtijMifio/nitj ^r/jnihliurdiyate na 

—Madhava : NyayamaJa. 

“VIll'll iltf kinj: ih i.Tiled fbo Swamin (master) of tho laud and 
in III' oa-i’ (»l unv oiIhm wfulth, he only becomes untitled to receive 
thr one Hixih nliurc of the prodiKC from it, not (that ho ia master) 
in anv other way."—Kalyayana, 
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were usually made if the land was to be endowed to a 
temple. The village assembly always encouraged such 
transactions and often provided a good number of faci¬ 
lities to purchasers. Public bodies, e.g., guilds also 
sometimes purchased the land for welfare-work. And 
if the object of purchase of land was pious and chari¬ 
table, the assembly often granted the land free of cost. 
On certain occasions the assembly sold the land by 

public auction. Private owners could also auction 

their land if they wanted. A procedure was fixed for 
such .sale. 

A land transaction always involved a number of 
foimalities to be observed. First, a proper description, 
of the land for sale was given and bnundaties were 

iiiaiked out. If the villatre assc-nihly was thi- seller, it 

fived the price of its land Then a deed of sale was 
exeeuled. The following is the language of a deed of 
sale where ll20 veli of land was sold to a lady by an 
assembly : 

“We the assejiihly of- -sold ihf following land at 
a jiriee settled hy the asseinhly - Tile price which 
we have to leeeive, fioin lier for ihiv one twentieth 
veil of land .and on which we have agreed is one 
good Kasu eunent at the time Ilavtng received 
this^ one Kasu in full into the hand, we, the 
asseinhly of -sold the land and made and gave a 
deed of sale. Fot this otie-lwentieth veli of land, 
this alone shall he the record of the final payment 
of the money besides this. lfa\ing thus agreed, 
having received this one Kasu and having sold this 
one-i wenlieth veli of land at the full price, we, the 
asseinhlv of—, have received the money in full.’' 

The above draft was to be engraved on copper or 
stone. The transfer was not complelo unless the draft 
was signed by proper persons and witnesses whose 
signatures, too, were attested by other peison'-', usually 
priest or black-smith of the village. The witness 
wrote : 

“I (so and so, know this, this my writing.” 

The attesting formula was: 

“This is writing of so and so Tints do I know 
litis oeciipation being also “lated here).”* 

The transferer gave away all the rights vested ia 
him to the transferee with execution of the transfer. 

The village assembly also ‘exercised the rights of 
prei’mption as against outsiders.’ But transfers of pro¬ 
perty to outsiders were sometimes permitted with the 
consent of the assembly.’ 

The king got the land surveyed hy his officers who 
sought help for this purpose from land survey com¬ 
mittee O'! the village assembly and fixed the royal 
revenue. The revt'nue could be paid both in cash and 
kind. In case the revenue was not paid within the stated 
time, the land could be confiscated as referred to 
above The assessment was made according to the 
quality of the land and its different uses® The extent, 

6. |)j. K. K. Mnokheiji : Lodtl Goverumfnt in Ancmnt India, 
I»p. 226-27. 

7. Kautilya: ,irtha%a^frit. III, Ch. 9. 

8. Kuulilya clownifips the entire land into the following divl- 
•lona j Sandy, swampy, wet and dry. Of these sandy and swempy 
Uodt are utelest for culturable purposes. Tamil literature makes 


ownership and the assessment classification of land were 
to be noted in the village and temple registers by 
specially appointed clerks and both such legistration and 
possesion were deemed essential to establish ownership." 

Irrigation facilities wire provided to farmers and 
for that a water-tax was levied which was usually one- 
fifth of the produce.’® 

We often come across land-grants in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Many such grants were made to Brahmanas. 
The land granted to Biahniunas for their maintenance 
was called Bmhmadeya land and it was fiee fiom taxes 
and foreed labour. The holder of sueh land either cul¬ 
tivated for hismself or got it cultivated by otheis. 11 a— 
Certain jierpetual settlements which liatl eultiva'ed 
lari'l, well, etc, were known as parihfioga land. Be¬ 
sides the, above, there ivere hhatto villages, smvamanya 
and i'kabhojia giants 

Private owners rould also grant the land of their 
own aecoid But sneli grants were usually made in the 
loim of religious eniluwiiieiils All the liaiisfeis were 
made in documentary form.'’ And tlieii registration, 
in, the .State Record Office wa.s necessary’. The langu¬ 
age of the entry of the.se grants into government re¬ 
cords was very precise. The draft of grants eon- 
Uiined speeie conditions under whirh they were held. 
The illustration of the concluding portion of the famous 
Nasik Cave Inscription informs us as follows : 

“And all this has been proclaimed and registered 
at the records office according to the customs.” 

Undoubtedly, sometimes rod-lapisin also occurred 
in these offices and the transactions and transfeis were 
delayeil liut the efficirney of the system of land 
management, specially of agricultural land, was on the 
whole very remaikable, and satisfactory. 

sinul.Tr cla*>siri( ation o[ laiul but on lOjiionul ip, (I) ^ieytal 

(iiiaritimr'), (2) Mmutam ffnttkO. (.1) {itasUn.), (4) Palai 

(dosert) and (r>) Kutinji (lull). 

9. Dr. R, K, Mookerji: local Governmeni m Am lent India, 

p. 182. 

10. The following of jtroiluie pavaliU* os water-lax 

{Udakubhapt) arc laid down: 

l/ftstopmtrrrnma-yfhen ihc wsler has to be laiM-d by manual 
labour—one-fiftb 

Skandhaprarnrtirna —when ihe wnior r^iNcd b\ wattr-lifts 

worked by bullo(ks--onc-fouTlli, 

SrofiiynnirapiaiiaTtimn- when the water is supplied bv irrlitation 
rhanncls—-onc-iliiid. 

Nadiiara^tatakakupodgkata^^ vthvn ihr wuIit is supplied by 
rivers, lakes, ponds or wells—one-foiirlli. 

F. J. Monrhan : The Early Ifi'ttory of Pcngnl, p, 

n (a) “To those upon whom he (kin") has bellowed flanil) 
he must pive a dofuinerit doitinul for the infoTiiuiiion of .i (ulure 
ruler, whi'h inuf.t be written upon a pu-re of tloib. t»r n roy>pf*r- 
plttte, and must contain the name of hiH (ibrei-) itmuciljati" aiurstnrs, 
a declaration of the extent of the land and an unpieralion ayainft 
him who should approprialc the donation to aivd should ho 

signed wilh lus own seal." J'ls/mw, II. ScAcral smb rciords have 
iieon engraved on ropppr-plales or rocks. 

(b) The land could also he pr.mled in villnpe nwmblies, guilds 
and olbor hko organirntjons ns religioun ^•ndow’nlellt for maintainin^t 
temples, burning lamps inside the tcmplo, or feeding Brahmanas or 
other charitable acts. The king sometimes granled the land lo bli 
oStcert <*B pension for their maiDtcnauce. Vid© Arthaiantr^, 

13. Supra, foot-a. ]!«• ^ 



im jurr OF MATKse 


Bl D. M. J 

The early years of tlie present century saw the advent 
in Paris of a group of young painters whose creeds 
and techniques were conditioned by tlieir aversion 
towards the cold inlelleelur.listn of hypcr-scientific 
painting. They sought to lelieve the art from the 
complexities of neo-linpre‘-sionist painting, to make it 
siinidcr and to sii'uic a maximum of expiession with a 
minimum of means. They evinced a childish fancy for 
hrighi clean lolours; their can\ases had no perspective, 
no light and ■-luidc, and no depths. 'JTic art-circles of 
Paris vN.-ie scandalised and quile promptly they branded 
the ufistari group with a never-to-be-forogotlcn epithet, 
“fauves ’ (11 wild beasts The canvases shown in the 
Salon <!’ Antomne”--llic ginuj) lield their annual show 
in aiitimin, and Inmre the name —W(’re condemned as 
iinpossihlc, “not art, Jiut a dangerous and infectious 
disease."' 


I 



M. Henri Matisse 


It was Henri Matisse who headed the rebellion. 
Naturally, therefore, he came in for the highest honour 
to be bestowed by the critics, “King of the fauves.” 
Posters appealed on the walls of Montparnasse, 
“Matisse turns people mad; he is more dangerous than, 
ibsinthe !” It was not the French alone who condemned 
him; in the famed Armory Show of Chicago held in 
19X3, effigies of his masterpieces were burnt in public 


. VENNIYOOR 

places. But Matisse withstood all vicissitudes of 
fortunes and fashions and lived long enough to be 
reig;ardcd as an Old Master. His art has become an 
important and integral part of what has been called 
“The Modern Movement," and his claim as one of the 
greatest painters of his time will ever be honoured. 

It was rather in an unusual way that Matisse chose 
his vocation as a painter, lie was born of middle- 
class parents at Calcau-Cambrcsis, a country of calm 
and poise in the north of France on the thirtyfirst of 
December, 1869. His father wanted him to qualify for 
Law, but rebelling against parental di.scretion, he chose 
to be a painter. lie was convalescing once after an 
operation, when, for the first time, h(^ was given a box 
of colours to paint his idle hours away. In this he 
experienced an unusual happiness, a happiness of which 
he said later : 



A Pencil Sketch 

‘ I found myself in a sort of Paradise, where I 
was completely free, alone, in peace, whereas 1 always 
felt anxious and bored in all other thinp one asked 
me to do.” 

But he had his share of tribulations to brave fwr 
this decision. He had to earn his way through, schooling 
copying the old masters in the Louvre, He had to 
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•opport his family for months—be manied Amelie 
Moeltie Parayre in 1893>—on the four hundred francs 
an art-dealer gave him for all his still lifes. But one 
day he had a strange" experience. He had j'ust finished 
one of his pictures. It was quite as good as the previous 
one, and on its delivery, he would get the money he 
sorely needed. 


A Nude. Tt illustraU-s the artist's stress on rhythm and 
arahwque and the remarkable power of his line 

“I locikod at it and then and there a feeling 
eaii'p (.ver me that it was not 1, that it did not 
exriH’ss me or exiirrss what I felt.” 

He tore the canvas, counting on his emancipation 

from that day. 

lie beean by painting still lifes in <lull colours, and 
four of bis works were for the first time exliibited in 
1B96. Iminessionism rlaimed him subsequently, but his 
flirting with its intellectual tendencies soon came to an 
end. He abandoned the mosaic method of painting and 
used a sweeping brush and large planes of colour to 
fill in the masses of what are essentially linear designs. 

In a memorable statement, the painter Maurice Denis 
sums up thus the vital role of colour in modern, 
European painting; “Always remember that a painting 
is not primarily the rendering of, say, a horse, a woman 
or some other scene, but it is first and foremost a flat 
surface covered by colours which arc assembled in a 
certain order.” It was indeed a bold deviation from 
the academic concepts about colour, particnilarly in 
regard to the indlspensability of complementary colours. 

So the exhibition of the “Salon d’ Automne ’ in 1905 
came as a rude shock to the critics and they branded 
him and his confreres as “fauves,” wild beasts. Thus a 
new school of painting took shape, and critics named 
that school “Fauvism.” 

Hie “wild” canvas exhibited by Matisse in 1905 
wias s picture of three nude figures on ochre on an 


alternatively red, green and blue, painted in larg% flat 
surfaces of pure colours with a remarkable emphasis 
on rhythm and arabesque. He started an an school but 
pupils refused to go to him. He was still regarded as 
a dangerous fauve, though the >ouiigeT gineiation 
adored him and many successful exliibiiions of hi? 
paintings were held in a few countries. In 191)51 he met 
Picasso and they became iifo-friends By 
this time, he had codified hi.s creeds and 
techniques and his cunceplions would hence¬ 
forth express themselves witli a complete 
disdain of traditional ideas. 

He wandered over Morocco and the Pacific 
islands to assimilate a taste for simplifica¬ 
tion, .mirity and sthemalizjition. His mission, 
was successful and Iienrefoith he would paint 
only tile durable and the essential. In 1917, 
he settled at Nice, met Renoir and painted 
a celebrated piece, “Interior at Nice,'’ using 
black as a colour with a perfection which 
wa.s never leaehed before by any other 
arti.st. He eoneentrated sulisequcntly on 
painting ‘Interiors’ and ‘Odalisques’ or 
nudes, in very htiglit colours. His pictures 
became more sensuous but the sensuousnesa 
was expressed only by colour and the 
element of luxury and splemlour wms more 
pronounced than feminity. This period 
lasted til] about 1930. 



Crund Interior Rouget 1948 
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In 1929, he received the first prize in the Pittsburgh 
International Exhibition for a still life and soon many 
exhibitions of his paintings, some retrospective, were 
organised in many eounlries. He; was polishing all the 
while the reckless crudities of Fauvism and by 1933 
his art underwent .a jemarkable change. Henceforth 
he would give greater iiiijioi lance to the composition 
or the patlein of the eanvns rather than to the subjcc.t 
supposed to be reineseiited. The contours are, always 



Two Young Girls 


important as they impart structure and rhythm ; and the 
drawing and colouring are envisaged wholly in relation to 
decoration. It was, however, in decorating the Chapel 
of Vence in the South of France, towards the end of his 
career that he tested all lus theories on itainting, decora¬ 
tion and architeclute 

By 193-1, JVIati-se was hailed everywhere as a great 
master. One niusteri)iece after another followed, and with 
them his innovations too. In 1941 he underwent a 
serious ojieration fioni which he never recovered fully. 
He was partly bedridden during the decoration of the 
Vence Chapel that took him full four years to complete. 
When the work was over, a work he regarded as his 
masterpiece, he declaied, “My bags are packed.” He 


was living at Nice since 1917 but on his eightythird 
birthday, he donated a hundred of his works, valued at 
one and a half erores of dollars to his home town of 
Le Cateau. Death i:ame swiftly to the aged artist onl 
the fourth of November, ]9.')4 at the a.ire of eightyfour, 
an event he was -awaiting with a serene rornposure of 
mind. 

Matisse held no common ground with those who 
considered modem art as a new mode. Every art is a 
logical reflection of th<! time in which it is pioduced, an 
orderly and rational development of what had gone be¬ 
fore. He began his career by believing with Gauguin 
and otlipis that modern ci\ilization is a disease. 

“If modern life is diseased, modern att must be 
diseased also. We can restore art to health by start¬ 
ing it afresh like childien or .savagns.’’ 

Thus he became a protagonist of Fauvism ; but 
Fauvism, as a school, did not last long, though he went 
on refining its crudities till it became in bis hands, 
“one of the subtlest ami most dch'ctable of )iai itcrly 
languages.’’ lie was passionate and mventivc, elegant 
and intelligent, but was never oh-essed by the cold inlel- 
leetualisui of Pieas.so and other modernists Me was 
one of the worlil's greatest tailouii.sts possessed wilii an 
unerring sense of pattern. Me belicve.d that representa¬ 
tion in ait is only a means to an end. and not the end 
itself. Ho obscived ; 

“By meehanifal means -an image is now fixed on 
a photograiihie plate in a few seconds—-an image 
more pieeise and exact than it is humanly jt.issihle to 
diaw. And so, with the advent of jihologiapliy dis- 
ajipeaicd the necessity for exact reproduction in art.” 

His greatness lay accomplishing the extiemcly diffi¬ 
cult synthesis between instinct and intellig-ence, between, 
form and colour, and in this he has very few equals in 
the long history of art. 

But with all his startling innovations, Matisse has 
upheld the values of art the- old masters believed in. He 
used his tecliniques for a serious purpose, and that is 
the, rarest quality in modern art—to dispense happiness. 
He believed that 

“A work of art should he for the businessman as 
well as for the literary artist, a thing which calms 
his brain, something akin to a good armchair which 
gives him rest from phy.sica] exertion.” 

His message to the world of art is simple, but its 
significance is ineffable. 

“Art is a search after truth, and truth is all that 
counts .... An artist has to look at life^without 
prejudices, as he did when he was a child.” 









HtmOARIAN FOLK ART* 


Bt D». H. C. MOOKERJEE, phjj. D.iitt., 
Governor of West Bengd 


The tronicndous gulf between the town and the village, 
the enormous differences between the educated city- 
dweller and his less forlunalely placed peasant country¬ 
man, are far from being restricted to this country. Foi 
many centuries in the West, very much like what we 
find in India, the townsman looked down upon the 
village “vokel,’’ smiled at his odd clothes, at his quaint 
habits, bis supposed “uneducated” conversation and his 
so-called “])rimilivc’’ art. 



Bori Kisianko, Master of Folk Art. Matyo 

In India we are just beginning to awake to the 
fact that the niiirh despised villager and hillman has a 
deeply rooted cull me of his own, different from oui 
city ways, nonetheless beautiful and full of genuine 
feeling As a matter of fact, it is only in the last few 
years that wc have come, to realise the value no less 
than the beauty of the vast treasure we have in folk 
dancing and folk music, the so-called culturally “back¬ 
ward” peasant has evolved. And we needed the genius 
of a lone adventurer, such as Mr. Jamini Roy to show 
us the e.xipjisite charm, the grace and the fascination 
of village painting and village toyinaking. 

"•Spcotli tU'liVtrtd at tht* Inau^iiriil terciiumy of an Kvlubitioii 
of Hun{;ariaii Folk Art undir the aiiHpiof'j of the National /,iadcmy 
of Art at the ABhiiioiih Hall, Abhulotth College, CalcolU, on 
^.riday, Ihh February, 1955. 


In the West too, it was first the music of the pea¬ 
sant people that roused the classical composers of 
towns to admiration ; and it was in Hungary that this 
endless treasure-house of consummate music was taken 
very seriously by two of the greatest composers of this 
age. From 1848 onwards, there lias been a growing 
love of peasant music ; and. in the last decade of the 
last century, some sixty years ago, the world-famous 
composers, Bela Bartok and Professor Kodaly started 



Embroidery work by Young Women of Kalocsa 

on long Intks, to collect the folksongs of Hungarian pea¬ 
sants. Many other countries followed- and the fin&st 
composers ot the music of France, Rus.sia, Germany 
and Hungary based their music on the iiisfiiration de¬ 
rived from this inexhaustible souice of spontaneous 
and tiuly beautiful singing. 

The revival of interest in other folk arts has taken 
longer. It is only lately that the great beauty of pea¬ 
sant embroideries, village pottery and the people’s 
carvings has been realised by the sophisticated townsman. 

TJie fiist reaction in the twenties of this century was 
to exploit these village indusiiies with the result 
that commercial firms commis'-ioned villagers to mass- 
nianufiaclure for export what was originally made, for 
the satisfaction of their artistic instincts only. Thia 
bad the effect of replacing the old love of the villager, 
for wbat ia essentially beautiful and what be produced 






Embroidery. Kalocsa girlt. 


for the satisfaction of his own needs, by tlic liking of 
the townsman for what is cheap and inerctiicious, the 
more so heeaiise the former was being more and more 
rapidly drawn towards urbanisation on ai'count of the 
amenities available in towns no less than of iho oppor¬ 
tunities they offer for reaching higlier economic levels. 

This tendency towards urbanisation manifested itself 
in such mutters as giving up the wearing of the old 
Beautiful costumes in favour of ugly maehine-made fab¬ 
rics, using highly decorated mass-produced poltei-y 
instead of the old earthenware pottery made by village 
people themselves. At the seme time, the old arts and 
crafts, such as embroidery, continued to be practised, 
not because they were valued or their beauty loved, but 
because of the brisk demand for them in the export 
market. The tragedy lay in the fact that the makers of 
these articles, the beauty of which foreigners realised 
gradually, lost their sense of beauty so that they were 


unable to create new and beautiful patterns and had 
therefore to adhere to the traditional patterns. It is 
thus that individuality in their products is being lost and 
a dull and monotonous uniformity is gradually replacing 
it. I , > 

A few beauty-loving enlightened people fought and 
are today fighting this tendency with the result that, 
during the last two decades, tlic tide has turned. Now, 
especially under the new regime, the peasant is given, 
credit for and feels pride in his own homely arts and 
crafts ; the beauty-loving and discerning townsman not 
only patronises, where he can, his embroideries, his cera¬ 
mic ware, his carvings, but the producer is also made to 
realise that here is an inheritance of which he must be 
proud, and which he must not lose. 

The Hungarian peasant is, by inclination, a bom 
artist. The variety of embroidered and decorated 
dzessei that he wears is enormous, especially vdien tb* 
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Ittiall size ol the country is taken into account. The 
ceramic ware is full of invention and originality. The 
painted walls of houses, the stitch-decorated fur-coats 
that resemble so much the sheepskin coats of the 
Afghan and the Pathan tribesmen, 
are a joy to behold ; and there is not 
a horseman, not a swineherd in the 
great plains of Hungary, who would 
go about with a plain whip in his 
hand ; it must have carved and in¬ 
cised decoration. 

The scholars in the Institute of 
Ethnography in Budapest have taken 
infinite pains to piere together the 

history of these crafts and of the 

motifs that dominate the Magyar 

peasants’ handiwork. I understand 
that they have succeeded in tracing 
hack most of the crafts as far back 
as the 16th century, in some cases to 
even earlier times. Visitors to this 
exhibition will be struck by some of 
the motifs— most of them will be 
found* to be floral motifs —as remark¬ 
ably similar to some Indian ele¬ 

ments of decoration. No doubt all 
peasant crafts have something in common, even though 
the place of the lotus flower of our country may be 
taken by the rose in another country. 

It is these similarities and dissimilarities that make 
such an exhibition fascinating; but what I think is the 


most urgent message for us is the love, the affection, 
the understanding, the Hungarian educated classes be«r, 
for their fellow-Hungarians in the villages. 1 express 
the hope that we too, in India, will learn to admire the 


a*.-< Artistic decoration on pottery by Kaiuesa women _ 

liandiciafts of our brothers and sisters in the villages, 
the seven lakhs of villages to which Mahatma Gandhi 
TAas the first to draw our alicntion. There is much we 
cun Jcain from the village!s, whether they live, move and 
have their being in Hungaiy or in India. 


THE HOLY CITY OF BANARAS 

By M. H SEN 


The attention of the public was foeuissed recontty on 
the Holy City of Banaias when Dr Samj)urniinand, 
Chief Minister of Tt.P., inaugurated the renovation 
work of the magnificent bathing ghats at Banaras, 
many of which were either crumbled or were badly 
damaged. 

The holy city of Banaras needs no introduction. 
Even th® illiterates are familiar with the name Kashi 
and Banarasi, though they do not know anything 
about their geographical situation. 

Although a part of [J.P., Banaras looks like a city 
of Bengal, because Bengalis mostly piedominate 
here. Unfortunately the interior of the city is dirty, 
clumsy and unplanned. The lanes and bye-lenes are 
veritable puzslcs. To refoitn the holy city is perhaps 
an unholy affair. 

Bulls at Banaras play a prominent part in the 
civic life. They have a statue of their own and 
probably their civil liberties are guaranteed. They have 
H vell-planoed group particularly at Dasiswamedh 


bazar so that wlion artuckcd by pilgrims they know 
how to do battle. Since their names are associated 
with some religioiw acts tliey are not kept in yokes. 
They In e in Ham RuJija. In .>-om.D lanes bulls often 
form a hallow square and their hoi-ns arc presented 
to the I'ncmy stiictly in religious fashion. Walking 
down lanes and byc-lanos is a difficult job and a 
visitor has to be extra-cautious all the time because 
a bull in the city of Banaras belongs to a “privileged 
class.” Incidentally I had once made a complaint 
TO ih.i' present Chief Minister of UP. and suggested 
to liim to engage extra police squad to deal with 
these redoubtable bulls, but he expressed his inability 
to do anything vvitliout consulting the members of 
the Legislative Assembly because this meant extra 
expense I 

Pandas 

Like those of all holy places the Pandas of Banaras 
stand as a good example of social parasites. They haunt 
a visitor like C.I.O. men. A Panda is an object 
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' THE HOLY CITY Of ^ANARAS 


social study. He lives and grows on the religious 
sentini'ents of uneducated people. Pandas do not 
seem to bo religious as they pretend; yet in the name 
of religion they have been exploiting the innocent 
pilgrims who fall a prey to their pseudo-religious 
traps. By nature a Panda is shrewd. Ho has an x-ray- 
eye which enables him to detect the rich and the poor. 


she has ever received the willing homage of her 
subjects scattered all over India: as a lover she 
has secured their affection and regard.’’ 

Historical B.ackground 

Being the centre of Hinduism, Banaras received 
the attention of the Mahoincadrn invaders in the 
middle ages. During the eleventh century Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered Banaras and des¬ 
troyed its shrines and put an end to the 
rule of Hindu dynasties. Again in, 
1194 AD. it was ravaged by 
Kutuhuddin, and lastly it became the 
victim of Aiirangzeh's fanaticisin when 
he levelled down the city’s temples 
in 1669 A.D. including the old temple 
of Vi.swanath. Throughout the 
Mughal rule Uauaias eontiiiued as a 
Siibali of the imperial rulers of Delhi 
except for a time when Shall Shuja 
of Bengal snatched it from the 
Muglial.s In (he general confusion that 
followed Aurangzeh’s death, Banaras 
passed into the hands of Saadat All 
Khan, the Vizir of Oudh. Mansa Ram, 
one of the Hindu lieutenants of the 
rulers, was the founder of the present 
dyna.sty of the Rajas of Banaras. 



Chait Singh Ghat 

Ho will probably treat a poor man 
with symiiathy but will not spare a 
rieh man. What a fine profession 
indeed in the name of religion ! 

Itl LtCIOUrt .SlOMKiai V(T. 



Malaviya Bridge 


Banaras of course, is a city of great 
religious signilieance—although nis- 
toriciilly it is no less iinjiortant. Re¬ 
ferring to the tradition and sanctity 
of Banaras, the Rev. MA. Sherring 
said ; 

“Of its great antiquity stretching 
back through the dim ages of early 
Indian history far into the clouds 
and mists of the Vcdic and prehis¬ 
toric periods there is no question. 

Banaras is a city of no mean anti¬ 
quity. Twenty-£ve centuries ago, 
at least, it was famous. While 
many cities and nations have fallen 
into decay and perished, on the con¬ 
trary for long ages past, it has shone 
■with utmost meridian splendour. Her illus- 
trioii.s name ha.s desceiid-Pd from generation to 
generation and ha.s been a household word vene¬ 
rated and beloved by the whole Hindu family. 
Notwithstanding the manifestation in her physi¬ 
cal aspects of repeated changes, yet as a city no 
sign of feebleness, no symptom of impending dis¬ 
solution is apparent in any of the numberless 
referenoea to her in native records. As a queen 


Mansa Ram moved tactfully' with Lis Mus.salman 
ma.stcrs and his sovereignty was soon rceogmsed by 
the ruler.'.’ of Oudh. He was sueeeedeil by Balwant 
Singh in 1738 who by virtue of lii.s milit.arj' prowess 
firmly ie.stablished his dyna.sty in alliance with, the 
East India Company. His successor Raja ChaitJ 
Singh incurred the displeasure of Warren Hastings 
who put an end to the dynasty in 1785. Lord Miatq 
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restored the state to Raja Chait Siugh’s successors 
but Banaras city was placed under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the Government of India. The State of 
Banaras with its capital at Raranagar on the other 
side of the Ganga continued under the Rajas of 
Banaras till after the independence of India it was 
integrated with the Indian Union on October 16, 
1949. 


miles. Of these 16 are considered most important. 
.4.SS1 Ghat near the Assi Sangam (now dried up) 
marks the southern limit of Banaras. Historically this 
ghat has some significance because here the famous 
Hindi poet Tulsidas died in 1623 A. D. Dasaswa- 
medh Ghat is so called because Brahma, the God of 
creation, once performed the famous ten horse- 
sacrifice here being inspired by Shiva. Visitors 



make it a point to visit this ghat first 
because apart from facilities of river 
excursion it is an important point 
of river trafiBc. Of the temples in 
Banaras, the first in point of religious 
iinporiance is the Golden Temple of 
Viswanath who is the prinieipal 
Hindu deity in the holy city of Uttar 
I’radesli. For the Hindus the centre 
of the will Id lies immediately beneath 
the dome of this temple. Hindus 
consider this spot as a pyramid which 
is said to have been luoughl here by 
Brahma Himself. This pyramid is not 
an ordinary one. Not larger than a 
thimble, it i.s made up of sixty forms 
III little disks of gold, each smoother 
than the last. There are three little 
posts, around one of which lies the 
pyramid. The demolition must be 


Bharatinata Mandir 


Iierformcd by removing one disk at a 
time and by placing it either on an 


Geographically Baiiaias is in the 
Uttar Pradesh and situated in the 
centre ol India. Banaras is the most 
important of the seven cities sacied to 
Biahmanism. From the train one gets 
the first view of the city ovei the 
Ganges lined up by beautiful ghats 
and temples with their shooting 
spires and gilded pinnacles. Such a 
panorama ol lovely sights for miles 
together along the watery course— 
and all set ajiart for religious 
purposes—could baldly be found aii>- 
wherc in India. Theie arc about lliOO 
Hindu temples. As most of them are 
dedicated to Shiva, it is nut illogical 
to suiiposc that the Shiva influence 
was more predominant in the city Side view of Mulagandhakuti Vihara, Sarnath 

than that of the Vaishna\a cult. Most of the temples unoccupied post or a larger disk. The millions of 
were built during and after the 18th century. Truly pilgrims that visit Banaras tliroughout the year go to offer 
speaking, Banaras is the religious capital of India. Here their prayers at this shrine. The temple is, however, 
the ghats are really attractive and are accredited with great not very striking from the point of view of art and 
saiietit.y and inilliuuti of pilgiims gatliCr there daily to architecture; of course its religious importance is 
perform religious acts. During Shiva Ralri or other immense, 

festivals, the banks of the Gauges pre.sent a seething Sabnath 

ma,s3 of humanity. Tlie bathing ghats which total Banaras is a holy place not only for the Hindus 
gbout 80 are built of stone slabs and spread for four but also for the Buddhists since this place was fixed 
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upon by Lord Buddha as the centre from which his 
faith should be preached. Buddha made Sarnath 
the venue of his religious teachings. It was from 
this place that the world first received the iinmorlal 
message of Lord Buddha. Samath with its quiet, 
pastoral surroundings is a striking contiast to Bana- 


ras city When T iisilcd Sanauh lei'cntly I was 
gieflL’(l by a ,\'i)ung Ni'i'nli bov aged 9 ycais. I 
cannot forget him as 1 wiit.c Ihe.se lines He gain 
his name as Hai^h Baliadiir. I found !"' Iiad a 
bt'tlei knowledge of Saitialh not that lie liad com- 
milled anything to iiK'uiory His mtellig'iu’o 
inipr';-..'ed me. He said lliat lies lather was a 
Cliowkid.ir in the Museum who had siru'e died He 
IS a student of 51 h class of the local high school. 
He with fiimiicss that he was a student of his¬ 

tory and that Buddha and his relics wcu' his .spi'cud 
subit'Cts H(' aii'Wi'K'd me all intneab' (|ue-.tioTis 
with remarlcable alulily Hi'rc i“ a spremi n of 
hi.s lecture when hi- took mo to the excavated 'ite; 

“Here Iblddliist reiiiaiiis lie scallerd o\er 
the ground Her; I’uddlia e.xplaiuod (he whi'el 
of Law (Uhamia Ciiakra) to hi' liis| five dis¬ 
ciples Hei’e Buddha used to discu-' with the 
Bliikslius many ilillicult problems of Buddhi-m 
Thus Banaias became an imporlaiil eeiilr,. of 
Buddhism for SDfl years In many paits of tlu' 
Holy City you will find ancient, Buddhist re¬ 
mains and here in Sarnath Ihese colo.ssal relics of 
big monasteries have bemi discovered as a rc.sult 
of excavation.” 

My young friend continued: 

“Tw'o Viharas still attract numerous Hindu 
and Buddhist pilgrims from all parts of India.” 

Pointing to Mulagandha Kuti Vihara be com¬ 
mented : 

“This is the beautiful modern Buddhist tem¬ 
ple built by Mohabodhi Society in 1931. T^ook 
at the elaborate colourful miir.als and fresco 
paintings done by Japanese artists which h'pict 
the whole life-bistory of Lord Buddha.” 


As a companion I found him quite interesting. 
Harsh Bahadur of his own accord said; 

“Bfibii.il, I am sure you will like Sarnath: 
it is a ((Uiel, plac'C; neat and ch'au, belter than 
your Banaras Here you hav(' seen Buddhist 
Bhikshu.s—^liow simple and amiable.” 

I nodded itiy head and agreed with 
him and thought myself that in any 
case they were not like the Pandas 
of ihe Golden Temple ! 

My young friend surprised me most 
when he refused to accept Balcsis. Ho 
.s.iid he was not a profe,ssional guide : 
he Iipves to help visitors in his hum¬ 
ble way. Being questioned he told me 
that he was good at lessons at school 
and Ills aim was to ohiain the highest 
di’grcc of the University and do some¬ 
thing better. When I bade him good¬ 
bye 1 tlinugbt myself whether lu» 
poveily would enable him to pursue 
higher studies. Who knows if given a 
chance this boy might become a 



Lion Capital, Sarnath 

leader of the nation. But is there any possibility under 
the t xisting circumstances V 1 asked myself. 



Mahaparinirvana Stupa, Kushinagar 




THE WOBKINO OF A COAL 

By SUDfflR BRAHMA 


Inthodocation of air and under great preseure of the earth. It ia 

‘The more popular the teaching of science becomes, formed from wood and other vegetable matter, remnants 

the greater would be the chance.s of establishing of forests buried underground and which have 

democracy in the country"’—^this is because science has undergone a long process of decomposition beneath the 

for us a new message, a new philosophy. Science has surface crust of the earth. An analysis of different 

stages reached from wood to the best 



anthracite coal proves the existence of 
wood in coal. Coal is a hard, black, 
rocky combustible matter producing 
heat energy of a high degree. It is 
defined in the Memwis of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, (Vol. LXI, 
page 259), as ‘ a compact stratified 
matter of mummified plants (which 
have in jiart suffered arrested decay 
to varying degrtes of completeness) 
free from all save a verv low percen¬ 
tage of other matter.” 

Coal is found in many countries of 
tli(! world. In India, it is found at 
Jharia, (Hiidhi, Bokaro, Ramgarh and 
Daltongunj in Bihar, Asansol and 
Ranigunj in Bengal, Chanda and 
Karanixira in the Cential Provinces, 
Umaria and Rewa State in Central 
India. Singareni in Hyderabad, Makum 


Interior view of a coal-mine of Bargoli 


and the hills south of the Brahma- 


nol only harnessed the forces of 
nature and has given us a new out¬ 
look on life, but also has provided 
Us with a new method of approach 
to all problems of life-. Scientific 
analysis starts with man’s desire to 
know about things which arc not 
well-known. We see men grow old 
and die; we sec hoises and quad- 
rujied animals ; and conclude that 
every man will grow old and die, 
that every cow will give milk and 
every horse will be a quadruped. 
This is a vague, generalisation 
based on a few s]>ceimens that have 
been observed. But .scientifically the 
"generalisation may not be correct. 
Some day somebody may discover a 
man who does not grow old and die. 
may happen to see a cow- which does 
not give milk, may see a horse which, 
has only three legs. This is the 
reason why men remained in the 



The wagons loaded willi coal tire coming out of the mine 


primitive stage so long as they confined themselves to putra in Assam, Daindot in the Punjab, Mian-Wali in 
deductive reasoning. the North-West Frontier Province, Quetta and Kalat in 


It is difficult to know precisely how coal was Baluchistan. Coal deposits are found in layers lying 
formed. It is believed to have been formed by the in the crust of the earth varying in thickness from 
gradual decomposition of vegetable matter in absence a few inches to over a hundred feet and are found slij^tly 
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or heavily inclined. At some places a seam of coal is 
near the surface and at other places it occurs at a great 
depth. In the former case, it is economical and 
worthwhile to work coal in the open by cutting' a 
‘quarry.’ In some places it is not econorairal to work 
coal by excavating a quarry and so inclined paths are 
cut and roads are made to reach the coal seams under 
the rock. This is called working coal by ‘Inclines.’ 
But when coal seams exist at greater depths, say, beyond 
a hundred feet or so, wells called ‘Pits’ are sunk to the 
sedm. Whereas in India pits are sunk to a depth of 
sixteen hundred feet only, in Europe they are sunk to 
a depth of three thousand feet. 

Big cages of iron suspended by steel wire ropes 
and run by sieam or electricity arc lowered do-.vn the 
pipes to the de(>th of the coal seam and hauled up to 
the suifiiee. The miners go underground througii these 
shafts, make a tunne] and eut coal liy means of hand 
picks (.‘■uch miners are railed ‘K.iehin Malkatta," oi 
ordinary miners) or by blasting coal with dynamite 
(surli minr’rs being called ‘Pakja Malkatta’ or C P. 
Miners as this process was first introduced in India iu 
the coal mine.s of the C.P ) or by coal-eutling or drilUiig 
macliines (such miners being sailed maeliine-miners). 

The Coal thtis eut is loaded in tubs. These tubs 
arc then hauled up on train ]inc.s by stationery haulage 
engines or locomotives or conveyors from the points of 
workings and brought near the bottom of the shaft 
from "where they arc lifted up by an engine operating 
on the surface by steel wire rojies working ovei pulleys 
fitted on pit-head steel-frames. They are then carried 
by trucks and emptied near the railway siding from 
where tlie coal is loaded on the railway wagons and 
sent to places wherever wanted. 

The working condition.s underground are full of 
difficulties that have got to be overeome. As a measure 
of protection against these accidents the miners and other 
underground workers aie not allowed to carry match 
boxes with them or to smoke undeiground Another 
difficulty is that the rool of the mine supported bv 
pillars of coal or pit-proiis may eollaijse due to high 
pressure To protect themselves from this, those under¬ 
ground mu.st always remain alert and watch the rool. 
If they find big jueces of coal falling from the roof or 
hear a rumlding noise, they hurry to a safe corner 
inside the mine, or if iwssible, they come out of the 
mine through the shafts. Then there are difficulties 
which crop up in the process of working, namely, the 
pumping of water and ventilation. These entail huge 



expenditure. As the work is done at great depths, tha ’ ^ 
pumping of water has to be done whenever water 
accumulates inside the mine. In shallow mines, water 
is pumped out to the surface by steam pumps, but ia 
big mines it is pumped out by elertiicjly The question 
of underground ventilation is yet another problem. 
Ventilation is natural in mines whieh arc only j hundred 
to two hundred feet deep, the air passing underground 
througih various pits. Rut in deep and extensive mines, 
big ventilating fans having the capacity of thousands 
of cubic feet of air have to be installed and kept running 
day and night for circulating air throughout the mine. 

Owing to the great itiiiiorlancc of the coal industry 
fiom the point of view of national welfare and the 
diffx'ull ciicuiTistanrcs un<Iei which the workers engaged 
in llic coal mines to work, the maiiageincui must be 
entrusted to skilled and c.xpcricnccd tinning engineers 
oi geologists. Tile |Royal (!omn>ission on l.abour said 
that “Both ill law and faet the tiiatiacei is responsible 
for safety of workmen" Having icgard lo ihc safety , ‘f 
of the miners and olhci iindcrgHiuii I workers, the ■ > 
contractors employing labour in a colliery should be a 
mining engineer or at leasi a miuiiig man with some ! 
knowledge of geology. It n then tlial the oiitiuir per man 
per sliift can be speeded up and brou.glit to the level 
of the European countries in years to come. Living 
quarters are provided for ibe w'orkets near the pits, but 
they are no good. They are temporary huts, poorly 
made with corrugated iron slieets for roofs and no 
proper sanitation. The result is that the workers’ health 
is poor. Drinking water can. be liad iroin tbe wells 
all over the collieries and the moie wells a company 
has, the better are its (biiiees of attracting labour. 
Uefeienee has been made lo some welfaie faeilitie> (or 
the benefit of llie Indian coal miiieis d 

Coal is the life-blood of liioleili iiuliisliy. llydl'O- 
eleetiieily from vi-aterfalls can be ii^ed m iilaee of coal 
for eerluin puri»oses. but not foi all It eaiiiiot be used 
for smelling metallic ores, noi can it yiv-ld the vaiious 
useful elicmiials that we get from coal. Eleeliicity 
cannot be used for raising steam for boilers. When, 
subjected to destructive distillation (t.c., heating out 
of eontcct with an) coal yields various bye-products, 
viz., coal tar, ainiiioiiieal lufuor. eoul-gas. coke and a 
lot of other chemicals One Mich is licn/ol, a good 
substitute for nctrol. The position rcgaidiiig coal 
industry cannot iimirove so Jong as ilie governments of 
respeetive provinces do not lake ever tlie eoiilrel of the 
running of coal mines in their own hands 
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itself in food and clothing from the produce of the 
land. Thirty acres are reserved as pasture for the 
cattle, and anotlier ten acres ot irrigated land are 
used for the provision of green fodder throughout the 
year for railch cows. Tlie pasture land also produces 
date-palms from which gar is obtained. Forty acres 
of land 13 under cotton and eighty acre.s under cereals 
{Juari and wheal) and other “diy” crops, pulses^ oil 
Seeds, etc. Ilte iciiiuiuing thirty acres arc irrigated 
vegetable and liuit gaidcu,-.. All iiKinbers of the 
coniinuuiiy slaue m tlie woik of the Farm according 
to their age and cucumslaiices, and gaidcniiig is an 
iiuporlaut secoudaiy craft in all di'pai tments, even 
where it IN not the pumaiy medium ol c'diication. 
The \'iuu(' or liie siiuleuls’ work is creilited to them 
in the Farm aiauiiiit and the pioducc is sold to the 
Community kilcheii or the Khadi section at standard 
rates. Any siiiiilu.s jiroduce (eotloii or fiuils) is .sold 
in the local mai'kel Tlie Faun accounts for 1952-5o 
show a jnofit of Rs. 1,936. 

In May, 1953, the daiiy lieid consisted of 22 
cow.-s, 11 pairs ol bullocks, 1 stud-bull and 67 calves. 
Of these 4. cows and 3 bulkx.'ks had berm added 
duiiiig the >i'ar to the maluie working held from 
among our own calves. 

This herd inoduced during the year 26,693 lbs of 
milk, and the aecounts for (he held, excluding the 
feed of the calves, .show' a surplus of Rs. G67-8-0. The 
cows do uot give enough milk lor the daily ui'cds of 
the commumty (calculated at 20 tolas pir head pci 
day) except m the hut season whe.n some ileirailment.s 
arc wholly or parti.ally closed and numbers aic 
reduced. The Taliini itaugh lia.N, therefore, beeu 
actively ('(rneeined fur .seveial j'cars ill the organisa¬ 
tion and daily luanageim'ul of a Milk Producers’ and 
Consumers' Co-oiieralive .Society which recenc milk 
from jiiodueei's 111 .Ncteval villagp.s round about, 
maintams the stamlaid by regular scieiUifie teslmg, 
and disinbutes it to consumers in the various Seva- 
gniiii Ju.Ntitut lulls or couverts the surplus into ghee, 
dalh. klitm'd, etc. 

Dining tlie Iasi two year.s the cattle have been 
rc-hous('(l outside the eouityard which they formerly 
shuied with t.lie post-basic hoys’ hostel. The whole 
court.\aid is now aiailable for Imrig iiuartors for 
senior un\s .ind teachers of the post-basic luid 
Uiiiver.uty .sett uni. The girls hostels have also been 
expanded aiiil iinpioted, thi' office has been enlarged 
to give mueh-ueedod .sfince for the publication dopart- 
inent, “.Saiiti rtliavaii” h.as been oxlt-nded by a paved 
ajrmox(> winch gui's additional .space for meals, (>vcning 
nieeting.s, etc. A few ncuv staff quarters have been 
built. The mo.st signific.'int addition to the accom¬ 
modation. liowei'er. IS “Kabir Bhavan” which was 
built in 1950-51 and came into full use as the work¬ 
shop of the Khadi department in 1951-52. It had 
become impossible to give the membevs of tho grow. 


ing community any adequate training in weaving. Of 
the opportunity to weave their clothes, on the few 
looms which could be crowded into the back of the 
Basic school building. Kabir Bhavan cost Rs. 9000, 
and has fifteen shuttle looms and 30 looms of 
Aesameso and other special types. The first of these 
began work in July-August, 1951; during the year 
1952-63, 1520 sq. yards of cloth were produced on 
.Nhuttle looms and 374 yards of 16 ins. width on 
As.samese looms. The improved accommodation and 
equipment has not only increased productive effi¬ 
ciency but has also released space in tho school 
building.s which is being utilised by tho sewing and 
tailoring, bakery and other home science aclivicies. 

Tlic expansion of activity and production in all 

thi'c dcpartnu'nks means that the importance of an 

I'ffic.icnt workshop where tools and accessories of all 

kiud.s can be made and repaired, and where carpentry 
and other building industries can be developed as 
scientific educational crafts, has been keenly felt. 
Interest in these crafts and niral industries has been 
sUmulatcd in tho community by a number of factors, 
jiarticularly by the contacts which the Talimi Sangh 
has had with the International group of workers ii: 
the Service Civil Inteinational, and by the thought 
guf'ri to the dcvolopincnt of work at a University 
level. i! 

A siiecial feature of the work of the last four 
years is the steady growth and consolidation of the 
Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan (Po.st-Basic School). By 1947, 
a miinbcr of pupils in Basic schools both in Seva- 
grrim and ui Bihar had completed tho full ciglit years', 
course of Basic Education, and some of t.hi'in wcr.' 
eager to continue their studies at a more advanced 
level. The Talimi Sangh has been engaged in working 
out principle.^, methods and standards of education 
for the adolescent period between the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth j'ears of life, in close consultation with 
others engagc'd in similar work. Pupils have bcea 
admitted to the Uttar Buniyadi Bliavan both from 
the .\nan(lanikctan Basic School at Scviigram and 
from complete Basic schools in the parts of India 
where post-basic education could not be provided at 
pi’i'sent. A full course of normally four years’ dura¬ 
tion has now been organi.sod, and in 1951 and again 
in 1952 a group of students completed this post-basic 
course. Certificated of post-basic education wfflw 
jiresented to them by the Prime Minister of India on 
the occasion of his visit to the Eighth All-India Basic 
Education Conference at Sevagram on November 
1st, 1952. 

Tho total number of pupils in the post-basio 
.school is now about 80 of whom 14 arc girls. 

The aim or self-sufficiency at the post-basic stage 
is not, like the Basic school, to meet the current 
expenses of the school salaries and contingentfiee. 
'Die post-basic school is a "school-village,” a socie^ 



AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 

A Survey of tke Work of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh in Nai Talim, 1952-5S 

Br RAMKBHORE, 

Secretary, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram, Wardha 


Fifteen years ago, in the year 1937-38, Mahatma 
Gandhi placed before the country the plan of Basic 
National Education. The articles in which he outlined 
his principles and methods began to appear in 
Hurijaa m July, 1937; m October the National 
Education CoufiTencc was conveiied at Wardha, and 
the Zakir lltissam t'omniittec was appointed to draw 
up a tentative syllabus as a basis for expeiiiueiit. 
Tile C'oriiiuittee completed its work during the 
following two months, and in the .spring of 193G tl.e 
Indian .Vatioiial Congress adopted the .scheme as its 
educational policy and established the Hindustani 
Taliini Sangh as an autonomous body charged witn 
the exiierimental working out of its principles in 
actual school practice. 

The resolution of the Congress ran as follo.vs; 

■‘'I’hi' Congress has emphasised the impoilance 
of National Education eier since 1909, and during 
the, non-co-operation period many naiional educa¬ 
tional institutions wise started iiiidir its an,spices. 
The Corigre.ss attaches the utmost imiiortaiicc to a 
pioper oigauisatioii of mass ediical.ion and holds 
that all national progiess ultimately depends on 
the method and content and objective of the 
education that is provided for the people . . . Jl 
IS necessary to lay down the basic principles which 
should guide such education and to take other 
ueces.sury stejis to give clfect to them. The Con¬ 
gress IS of 0)11111011 that, for the J’rimary and 
Secondary stages a basic education should be 
imparted in accordance with the following princi¬ 
ples : 

“1. Fiee and compulsory education should 
be provided for seven years on a nationwide 
scale. 

‘‘2. The medium of instruction must be the 
mother-tongue. 

‘‘3. Throughout this period, education should 
centre round some form of manual and produc¬ 
tive woik, and all other activities to be developed 
and training to be given, should as far as possible, 
be integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the 
cliild. 

“Accordingly, the Congrc.ss is of opinion that 
an All-India Education Board to deal with this 
basic part of education be established, and for this 
purpose requests and autlioi-Lses Dr. Zakir Hussain 
and Bhri E. Aryanayakam to take immediate steps 
under the advice and guidance of Gandhiji to 
bring .such a Board into existence, in order to 
work out in a consolidated manner a programme 
of Basic National Education and to recommend 
it for aceeiitance to those who are in control of 
slate or private education. 

“The said Board shall have power to frame its 
own constitution, to raise funds and perform all 
such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment 
of its objects.” 

The scheme thus outlined had not sprung fully 
grown out of nothing. Behind Mahatma Gandhi's 


articles in Harijan in July-August, 1937, lay the 
forty years of his own social and educational thought 
and experiment, and the whole dynamic of the spiri¬ 
tual and cultural renaissance of India which had 
inspired Swami Shraddlianauda’s Gurukula ana 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Bralunaeharya Ashram. From 
1920 onwards the National Vidyapiths and indepen¬ 
dent .schools had been coiiti ibiitiug to the pool of 
exiicrieuce, and the constiuctivo progiamino was 
acquiring a richer content and becoming more anu 
more clearly an esseiit.ially educational venture on a 
national acale. In 1937-38, Basic cklucation was jilaced 
before the nation as a whole as a jiriicticablc plan 
for univcisal education, whose immediate objective 
was to provide a seven-year.',' eour.‘-c lor children Oi 
school age. The Basie course of eight years was 
later adoiUed in the light of e.xperiencr. 

The story of the develojiiiiciil. of Basic Educa¬ 
tion duiiiig the period of lae-war Provincial Govern¬ 
ment from 1937 to 1940, during the independence 
struggle between 1940 and 1945, ami during the 
period of re-adjuslment and new beginnings from 
19-46-49, has been told in successive rc'ports of tin 
Hindustani Tahrai Sangh, particularly in The Story 
of Twelve Years presented to the fifth All-India 
Basic Educ.ition Oonrcrcticc in May 1919. Thcie i-- 
no need to repeat the record of work which is .suin- 
man.-,ed there. Tlii.s report will describe the position 
which has been reached in the summer of 1953 .and 
mdieate the development-s which have taken jdace in 
the work of Nai Talim during the last lour years. 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh has had from th;. 
beginning a double responsibility. It has had to 
conduet its own experimental institution, trying .'lut 
modifying, and developing melliod of education 
both in and out of school, in the light of actuai 
e-xperience with cliildien and young people of vanou? 
ages in a concrete village situation. It has also had 
to use it,s experience to advise and guide educationists 
in other parts of India, and workers in both Govern¬ 
ment and non-Gov'cinmeut agencies, in the conduct 
of Basic schools and training schools for teachers. 
These two functions are closely inicr-related, and it 
is not possible to draw any hard and fast line botwi'cu 
them in an account of the work. 

The Nai Talim community at Si'vagrain is now 
farming 190 acres of land. The larger pait of this was 
acquired in 194.5-46 when it was decided that agri¬ 
culture, the basic rural industry, should be the basic 
craft of the post-basic school which wins then being 
planned for. The object of the work is that the com¬ 
munity of about 200 adults and 100 children who are 
normally in residence should be able to maiutalQ 
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itself in food and clothing from the produce of the 
land. Thirty acres are reserved as pasture for the 
cattle, and another ten acres ol irrigated land are 
i;sed for the provision of green fodder throughout the 
year for inileli cows. The pasture land also produces 
date-palms from which giir is obtained. Forty acres 
of land 13 under cotton and eighty acrc,s under cereals 
ijuari and wheal) and other “diy” crops, pulsesi, oil 
Seeds, etc. lliu icuiuining thirty acres arc irrigated 
vegetabh; and iiuit gaidcio. .All iiKiidieis of the 
coniinuuuy sljaii' m tlie woik ol' the Farm according 
to their age and cucuiuslaiiccs, and gardening is an 
iinporlaiit secoudaiy craft in all d(‘paiInients, even 
W'here it iw not the iniiiiaiy medium ot I'diication. 
The \iiluc or liie suideiils’ work is cred-ited to them 
in the Farm aia oiiiit and I he pioduce is sold to the 
Community kilcheii or the Khadi section at slandard 
rale.s. Any sinjilu.' jiroduce (eotlou or fiuils) is sold 
in the local markcl The Faim aeeounLs for 1052-5o 
show' a jiiofil of Rs. 1,U36. 

In May, ]‘Jo3, the dany herd consisted of 22 
cow.s, 11 pairs of bullocks', 1 stud-bull and 67 calves. 
Of thesi-' 4. cows and 3 bullocks had beim added 
dining tile year to the mat me working held from 
among our owu calves. 

This herd i)io<liict'd tlurmg the year 20,693 lbs of 
milk, and the accounts for the held, excluding the 
feed of the calves, .show' a surplus of Rs. 667-8-0. The 
cows do not give enough milk lor the daily needs of 
the community (calculated at 20 tolas per lu'ud per 
day) except m the hot. season whe.u some dei)arlment.s 
arc wholly or partially closed and numbers aio 
reduced. The ''J'altmi 8augli ha.s, therefore, been 
actively conceiiicd for .several years in the organisa¬ 
tion and daily maiiagemi'nl of a Milk Producers’ and 
CoiiMimeis' Co-operative .Society which receuc milk 
from jiiuducci's m sexeval villages round atioul, 
maintains the slaiidaid liy regular scientific lesliug, 
and disiribiites it to consumers in the various Seva- 
gnim Jnstilutioiis or converts the surplus into ghee, 
d(ilt7. khowa, etc. 

Diuiiig the last two yeans the cattle have been 
rc-liousC'd outside the couilyard which they formerly 
simied willi the post-basic boys’ hostel. The whole 
court.!aid is no',\ aiailaldi' for Iniiig (juiirtors for 
senior bins and teiu-lu-rs of the post-liasic luid 
ITiiivi'i'.'itv .sellit.a. The girls hostels have also been 
expanded and impioved, l.hi' office hi'is been enlarged 
to give much-ueedod .space for the luiblication depart¬ 
ment, “Sanl.i Bliaian” ha.s been extended by a paved 
iiiiiiKWc which gui's additional space for meals, I'vcning 
niecting.s. etc. A few new' slalT quarters have been 
built. The most sigmfic.'int addition to the accom- 
mod.alioii. lioweier, is “Kabir Bliavan” which was 
built in 1950-51 and came into full use as the work¬ 
shop of the Khadi department in 1951-52. It had 
become impossible to give the members of the grow¬ 


ing community any adequate training in weaving. Of* 
the opportunity to weave their clothes, on the few 
looms which could be crowded into the back of the 
Basic school building. Kabir Bhavan cost Rs. 9000, 
and has fifteen shuttle looms and 30 looms of 
Assamese and other special types. The first of these 
began work in July-August, 1951; during the year 
1952-53, 1520 sq. yards of cloth were produced on 
.sliuttle looms and 374 yards of 16 ms. width on 
As.saniese looms. The improved accoriimodat'on and 
equipment has not only increased productive effi¬ 
ciency but has also rolca.scd space in the school 
buildiiig.s which is being utilised by the sewing and 
tailoring, bakery and other home science activiiies. 

The expansion of activily and production in all 

tlic'c dcpartmi-nks means that the importance of an 

I'fficieat w'orkshop where tools and accessories o£ ail 

kinds can be made and repaired, and where carpentiy 
and other building industries can bo developed as 
scicntilic educational crafts, has been kccnl.v felt. 
Interest in these craft.s and lural industries has been 
sliniulated iii the community by a number of factors, 
liarticulnrly by the contacts which the Talimi Sangh 
has had with the International group of workers in 
the Service Civil Inteinational, and bv the thought 
giifui to the development of work at a University 
level. 

A special feature of the work of the last four 
years is the steady growth and consolidation of the 
Uttar Buiiiyadi Bhavan (Post-Basic School). By 1947, 
a number of pupils in Basic schools both in Seva- 
gram and ni Bihar had completed the full eiglit years'. 
coiir.se of Basic Education, and some of them wer,' 
eager to continue their studies at a more advanced 
level. Tile Talimi Sangh has been engaged in working 
out principles, methods and standards of education 
for tlie adolescent period hetweer. the fifteenth and 
the nineteenth years of life, in close consultation with 
others engagc'd in similar work. Pupils have been 
admitted to the Uttar Bimiyadi Bhavan both from 
llu' .\iiand.aniketan Basic School at Sevagram and 
from complete Basic schools in the parts of India 
where post-basic education could not be provided at 
pri'sont. A full course of normally four years’ dura¬ 
tion has now been organised, and in 1951 and again 
in 1952 a gror.p of students completed this post-basic 
cour.se. Certificated of post-basic education weie 
presented to them by the Prime Minister of India on 
the occasion of his visit to the Eighth All-India Basic 
Education Conference at Sevagram on November 
1st, 1952. 

Tho total number of pupils in the post-basis 
school is now about 80 of whom 14 are girls. 

The aim or self-sufficiency at the post-basic stage 
is not, like the Basic school, to meet the currenti 
expenses of the school salaries and contingenoiee. 
The post-basic school is « “school-village,” a society 
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of studeals and teachers living together in residence, 
and its aim is therefore to provide by its own work 
the food and clothing needs of all its members, not 
to accumulate earnings on a money basis. During the 
year 1952-53 a “life-sufficiency” of 65 per cent of life 
needs was attained by the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan. 

The pattern of post-basic education developed at 
Sevagram is cliaracterised by its stress on agriculture 
as the basic craft and on the development of mature 
personality able to shoulder full adult responsibilities. 
During the first two years each student is given a 
chance of c.viiorience in eveiy aspect of the work of 
the farnifield crops, vegetable and fruit gardening, 
care of animals, dairymg and the subsidiaiy indus¬ 
tries of oilpress, palm-pur extraction, poultry and 
bee-keeping. In the latter pai't of the course he or 
she is encouraged to specialise in those aspects of 
the work whicli arc most in line with his own gifts 
and bislos. All are expected, as parts of the quali¬ 
fication for entrance to the course, to be able to 
weave their own cloth, and arc given opportunity m 
rotation to do so. Individuals w'ho show a special 
interest in and talent for weaving, or for some other 
rural craft such as carpentry, or for health and first- 
aid work may be given an opportunity to become 
skilled workers in the-se fields. The pattern, that is to 
say, is of the development of hand and mind together 
through a thorough scienlitic and responsible use of 
the system of apprciitieeship. The vigoious, ellieient 
fimctioning of the various industries which supply the 
primary needs of the community is therefore of great 
irnportaiicc Equally imiiorlaiit to the education of 
the emotion,s and tlie development of character is the 
practice of oiganismg the post-basic school as a self- 
reliant, autonomous community which is also a part 
of the larger Nai Talim community, and a part of 
local and national society, and which recognizes its 
function and responsibility with regard to all of 
them. Details of the syllabuses and activities by 
means of winch this intellectual social and moral 
training ha.s been earned out will be found in the 
Handbook of Post-Basic Education which the Taliim 
Sangli has prepared on the basis of five years' ex¬ 
perience. Mention must be made however of one of 
these activities, because of its significance in the 
recent development of Nai Talim as a whole. This 
is the work of Basic Education in the Rehabilitation 
Centres at Faridabad and Rajpura. 

In August, 1949, the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
was requested by the Prime Minister to undertake 
the organisation of education in the Rehabilitation 
Centres of Faridabad and Rajpura where it was 
planned to build new townships. The Talimi Sangh 
accepted the task, and work began the following 
month. Twelve boys from the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavan 
volunteered for this piece of public service and went 
With their teacher to Rajpura to help to start the 
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schools, with the confidence of children and parents, 
find establish standards of cleanliness, co-operative 
work and disciplined liv'ing. Workers from iSevagram 
and fiom the Nai Talim Centres in Bihar co-operated 
m the training of new teachers from among the 
refugees and in the retraining of old ones. The Tuliiin 
Sangh has continued the work from year to year m 
both centres, there arc ten schools in the townstiip of 
Faridabad, one for boys and one for girls in each 
nuthalla with a total of 4,700 children, tliase schools 
have now reached the seventh grade. The three 
schools in Rajpura have also reached the seventh 
grade; it is a smaller townsliip and the total number 
of children m school is about 1,600. Khadi craft, 
wood woik and gardening are practised as basic 
crafts. In 195^-53, sums of Rs. 8,358 and Rs. 1290 at 
Faridabad and Rajpura respectively wore credited 
into tlie Government treasury as the jirocceds of 
craft work. 

The whole undertaking has demanded much 
thought, caic and patience. It is an attempt to bring 
the principles of Nai Talim to bear on the problems 
of an artificial eommumly created in adverse circum¬ 
stance and of an e&scntially urban nature. 

Side by side with the provision of education for 
the children, the Faridabad and Rajpura Develop¬ 
ment Boards have had to oigauisc the building of 
(he permanent townships. 

In Faridabad, this work was uuderUken by the 
jieoplc on a co-operative basis, and a small team of 
European workers of the Service Civil International 
tluteinationul Voluntary Service for Peace) gave 
their’scrvices also in road-making and building. Their 
work and interests brought them into close touch 
with Nai Talim workers. In subsequent years the 
S.C.l. undertook a number of other piojccts of 
community service, mainly in building construction, 
m different parts of the country, and several of their 
members Jiave joined the Sevagram community, 
cither for short holidays in the course of their work, 
or for longer periods after completing their S.C.l. 
eoni.ract. During the year 1952-53, throe men have 
joined the Talimi Sangh m this way; M. Beon Bensi- 
mon, a Frenchman, works with the building depart¬ 
ment; Mr. Max Parker, a skilled meehaniiial engineer, 
an American, devoted four months to developing the 
woilwhop, and was helped for nearly throe mouths by 
a Swiss volunteer, M. Franz Schenk. Max Parker took 
up two problems of great practical importance One is 
the construction of a bullock-driven fodder-cutter 
which will, when perfected, eliminate much of the 
drudgery of fodder-cutting and to a very largo extent! 
previ'nt waste in feeding. The second is to devise 
a simple bullock-driven suction pump which could 
supply water for irrigation without ’ the need for 
Persian wheels, which are costly to instal and trouble¬ 
some in upkeep. Mr. Parker left in April, 1953, for a 
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visit to America, but plans to return and continue 
his work. 

Developments in this field of rural technology are 
significant. They pomt the way to the next stage in 
the pioneer work demanded of Nai Tallin. Smee 1950, 
there has been much discussion of the place and 
nature of University work in Basic National Educa¬ 
tion. The Indian Umversities’ Commission has pub¬ 
lished its report including au important chapter on 
the “Itural University” to which a very large contri¬ 
bution was made by Di. A. E. Morgan as a member 
of the commission. At the iieventh All-lndia Basic 
Education Conference in 1951, the subject of Univer¬ 
sity education had an important place, hollowing the 
conference the lliudustam Talimi tiangh appointed a 
Higher Education Sub-Committee which worked out 
a scheme lor tlic initial stages of a Visva-Vidyaluya 
at ISevagram. Such au mstitution, if it is to be in liuc 
with the whole development of Nai Talim and of 
Mahatma Uandhi’s conception of higher education, 
must relate its studies to national necessities. With 
this in mind the committee selected seven faculties 
(centres of work, study and practical research) and 
with the generous assistance of experienced education¬ 
ists framed working syllabuses whicJi the Talimi 
Sangh has approved. These seven activity-faculties 
are: 1. Agiiculture and horticulture, 2. Animal 
husbandry and dairying, 3. Rural engineering, 4. Rural 
industrieb (including khadi), 5. Rural public health, 
6. Food technology and nutrition, 7. Rural education. 

This functional organisation of the material of 
education will be linked with an equally unconven¬ 
tional method. The lliudustani Talimi riangh does not 
conceive ol University woik as consisting largely of 
lectures deliveied to groups ol passive students. It 
conceives of students who have developed thiough a 
post-basic course into mature and lesiiomsible people, 
and who have shown the intellectual aleitne.s.s and 
initiative which will enable them to benefit by 
fuithei o])](ortunities being expected as nidniduals i<m 
further pei'oiial advanced study. It eiivisagi'o them, 
under tlii* ja isonal guidance of a tutoi who is an 
expert in tlu' field, undeit.dving siiecific pieces of 
responsible work iii the faculty I hey have chosiu, and 
making a tliuiuiigh scientific .siudy of the condiliona 
of their work and the jiTObliun ^n^ol\cd. The problems 
of the fodder-ciiiter and the suetlou-pnmp referred to 
above are excellent evaiiqiles of tlie kind of science 
which .a Nai Tahm umversily should fo.Her, 

Such .a Ifnuersity need.s not only an efficient 
workshop but an efficient laboratory. A ,-mall labora¬ 
tory was added to the post-basic school in 1950, and 
ecientific expeiiment in connection with the .agricul¬ 
tural and khadi work of the Uttar Bumyadi Bha\.au. 
Khadi work of the Uttar Buniyadi Bhavau have been 
directed from there. Shri M. A. Satliianath.an, who 
has been in charge of this work, was the holder of a 


Fulbright Scholarsliip for study in the United States 
during 1952-53. Uc studied methods used in the 
teaching of science in relation to productive work, 
especially m agriculture and dairying. The develop¬ 
ment of adequate laboratory facilities for the investi¬ 
gation of the problems raised by students in the 
University will be one of the immediate needs of the 
future. 

Eighteen students were selected in November, 
1952, for admission to the Sevagram Visva-Vidyalaya 
aftei’ satisfactory completion of the post-basic course 
and thirteen of them began work at Sevagram. The 
majority selected the faculty of agriculture or of 
Animal Husbandry, and a few selected engineering or 
public health. It was decided, however, that in the 
initial stages all should work together at projects of 
immediate coucern to the group as a whole, parti¬ 
cularly the reconstruction of their residential quar¬ 
ters. The work involved a study of the principles of 
surveying and the problems of rural housing. Then 
came Shri Vinoba Bhave’s call to youth to devote 
a period to the work of Biioo-dan, the students were 
eager to respond to this call, and most of them are 
still engaged in that work with the warm approval 
of the Talimi Sangh. 

The developments in the local, national and 
world contacts of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh during 
tlic past few years all have points of interest. Side by 
side with the consolidation of the Uttar Buniyadi 
Bliavan and the initiation of University work, the 
Anaiidaniketan Basic School witli its pre-basio classes 
has continued to work steadily. During 1952-63, the 
total income Irom the various productive crafts was 
Rs. 3,311-10-9 and the total cxpendituie on teachers’ 
salaries and contingencies Rs. 4,303-f)-0, giving nearly 
77 per cent self-sufficiency. The senior grades continue 
to bo held in the Talimi Sangh compound where 
lliey can make use of Kabir Bhavan and other facili- 
tii.s; the junior grades and the pre-basic school are 
held lu tlie village. In 1950-51, two new school build¬ 
ings, one for the pre-basic unit and one for the junior 
ba.sic grades, were built on a site adjoining the village 
lo replace the old and extremely overcrowded build¬ 
ing which had been used up to then. The new site 
has a good well, and offers many ojiportunities for 
development. 

In November, 1951, the Talimi Sangh entered 
into an understanding with the Wardha District Jana- 
jiaila Sabli.'i by which the educational supervision of 
twenty village piimary schools was undertaken by 
the Sangh, These schools are all, with one exception, 
in villages within a 7- or 8-milc radius of Sevagram, 
and form a compact area within which an all-round 
programme of community education might be at¬ 
tempted. The establishment of friendly relationships 
with the village schools and the adult community at 
once became one of the chief concerns of the Nai 
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Talim Btiavan (Teachers’ Training Department). A 
good deal of spadework was done during the cool 
weather of 1951-52 and was followed by an intensive 
summer training school for the village teachers during 
May 1952. During the year 1952-53 a number of steps 
could be taken for the improvement of the schools, 
largely through the increased local interest in their 
welfare, more purposeful craft teaching and more 
interesting and varied community programmes. Plans 
were drawn up in consultation with the Jiinapada 
Sabha to overcome the various practical difficulties 
experienced by the teachers in trying to remould the 
schools on a “Ilnsic” pattern; two informal conferences 
of teachers and interested villagers were held at Seva- 
gram in March, and in Mav the Secretary c.f the 
Talimi Sangh and Kumari Shantab.m Kanilknr, met 
with the Director of Public Tn'^tnictinn and the 
Ministers for Education and for Planning in the 
State, and discussed the whole position of Basic 
education in relation to the State’s policy for prituaiy 
education and teacher trainine. It has been agreed 
that in the twenty schools of thi' compact area the 
ordinary Class TV examination will not be held but 
that llie results of tests conducted by the Talimi 
Sangh will h(' recognised by the deii.ai’tnienl.. The 
Sangh thus finds a great opportunity and a great 
rc'sponsibilitv in its hands. 

Tlie Nai Talim Bhnvan, whose work has been 
enriched bv the contact with the villages which the 
compact area has afforded to its students, is tlio 
living link between the institutional work at Seva- 
gram and the nntion-wdde interests of the Talimi 
Sangh. There have been several ehanges duiiiig the 
last four years. States v«fhicli formerly sent a large 
number of students for training, like Madras, Orissa. 
Bombay. Bihar, no longer do so to the same extent 
because there are uow facilitie.s for training in their 
own areas. If students are sent it is usually for 
special purposes; Bihar sends men for speci.al train¬ 
ing in post-bnsie school work; both B't'ar and 
Bombav have sent members of the administrative 
and inspecting staff of the Education Department 
for short periods of study. The ma'ority of rrgualr 
students are now drawn from a group of States which 
have begun work in Basie Education since 19.50— 
Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Vindhva Pradesh, 
Saurashtra, etc.—from the Ministry of Rehahilitation, 
which is .specially interested in ilie training of voung 
women as teaehers or village workers, and from the 
Gandhi Pmarak Nidhi and other gro\ips interested in 
Basic Education as an integral part of healthier 
community development. During the vear 1952-53 the 
group included more than 20 students, the maiority 
for short, courses, who were eoncemed in one capa¬ 
city or other with rehabilitation work in Jammu- 
TCashmir State. The stimulus of intimate contact 
with fellow-students of extremely varied linguistic. 
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economic, cultural and religious backgrounds conti¬ 
nues to be one of the most valuable educational 
features of the course. The number of women stu¬ 
dents has also steadily increased during the period, 
and during the last year they formed about 40% of 
the total. 

The Nai Talim Bhavan has derived much bene¬ 
fit from the greatly increased facilities for weaving 
which the new Kabir Bhavan now affords, In spite 
of the very large numbers, it has been possible with 
careful organisation to give almost all the regular 
students at least some elementary practical experience 
of weaving and an appreciation of its value as an 
educational craft. Selected groups of students have 
also been given a real introduction to some other 
crafts, building, carpentry, animal husbandry, dairy¬ 
ing, pahn-gur and in particular agriculture are some, 
of those that h.ave been rhosen. The fact that it has 
been possible to offer a full eourse of 94 months for 
graduate eandilates, and that a number of students 
have taken longer eourses thus providing a link 
between one group and the next, ha« also eontributed 
to a more, thorough training. 

Very elnsp contacts have been maintained with a 
number of Staler in which Basic Education is being 
newly introduced or in which new developments are 
taking place The Kecretarv of +he Sangli is the Chair¬ 
man of the Special Committee for Basic Education in 
Hvdeabad State and also a member of (he Boards 
which control it in a number of others He is also a 
member of the Ccntial Advisory Board on Education. 
Tins Board, at its nineteenth meeting in Afarch. 19.52, 
received the report of the Sub-Committee which it 
had previously appointed to consider the economic 
aspect of Basic Education. The Sub-Committee 
expressed the view that on the basis of the data it 
haf? collected, the C .\.B.E. would be justified in 
modifying the opinion it had expressed in 1944 (when 
it was suggested that the economic goal of Basic 
Education should not be pursued “at the cost of 
educational efficiency”). Tlie C.A.BE. has now 
emphatically re-asserted the importance of handi¬ 
craft in education. 

"The element of craft work in Basic Educa¬ 
tion is of such educational importance and value 
that even if no ecouomic considerations wc're in- 
x'olved it is necessary to replace ordin.arv primary 
education by B.asic education in a planned man¬ 
ner, In carrying out this programme .special 
attention of the State Governments shnutd be 
drawn to the fact that n .system of education 
cs mot be considered as Basie education in the 
real sense unless (a) it provides an integrated 
course including both the iunior and the senior 
stages; (6) it places adequate emphasis upon 
craft work in both its educational and productive 
F.spect.s.” 

Those who have followed the discussions of the 
last few vears will know that these are the two 
points which Basic education workers have continually 
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prefited for; an integrated ^-8 years’ school course as 
envisaged in Nai Talim is essential both on educa¬ 
tional principle and to make the crafts effective for 
self-sufficiency. 

Turning to non-Governmental agencies, the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has earmarked funds for the 
development of Nai Talim in the States, and during 
the last two years a few students deputed by them 
have been trained at Sevagram, but the work is not 
widespread. The National Christian Council also held 
a conference of Christian educationists at Sevagram 
in March, 1952, in order to study Basic education at 
fiiat liand niere were over sixty delegates from 
varioiKs parts of India. The conference recorded its 
con^'^c^ion that “the life and work here constituted 
a challenge not only to our educational methods but 
to the whole of our Christian life and witness,” and 
recommended to the National Christian Council the 
organisation of regional conferences on Basic educa¬ 
tion. One such regional conference has since been 
held in Hyderabad State, and Christian educational 
institutions have deputed a number of students for 
(raining in the Nai Talim Bhavan. 

Mahalraa Gandhi looked upon all his work in 
India as tlie application to the circumslances of his 
own country of principles of universal v.ilidity. The 
true welfare of mankind, he believed, will only be 
secured when society not only in India but through¬ 
out the world is based upon Truth and Non-Violence 
and has rejected the materialist values of modern 
“civilisation.” Moreover, ideas know no fiontiers, 
and both the principles and metliods of education 
through work found an echo in some of the best 
educational and social thought of the West. In 
December, 1949, the World Pacifist Meeting held one 
of its seasions at Sevagram, and many of the ovei- 
scas delegates who attended it became deeply 
interested in the significance of Nai Talim for the 
foundations of jjeace. The Talimi Sangh has main¬ 
tained contact with these friends and with a steadily 
widening circle of others who have visited or corres¬ 
ponded with Sevagram. The close relationship with 
the members of the Service Civil International in 
India has already been referred to. Another organisa¬ 
tion which is concerned to help its members to 
pnrtiniprite in work for international understanding is 
the International Development Placement Association 
in the United States, under whose auspices several 
young people have come to Sevagram for varying 
periods of work and study. Foreigners whose work or 
travel interests bring them to India frequently pay 
a visit to Sevagram. and some of them are sufficiently 
interested to maintain their contacts. Dr. A. E. 
Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio, who came to India 
as a member of the Indian Universities Commission, 
is a regular correspondent and valued friend. During 
1952-53. 154 oversea visitors of seventeen different 


nations visited the Talimi Sangh. Members of the 
Talimi Sangh staff also took part in three of the 
international conferences held in India in December, 
1952, the Unesco Conference on free and compulsory 
education for S.-E. Asia, the International Conference 
on social work, and the International Child Welfare 
Conference, 

The Assistant Secretai-y, Srimati Asha Devi 
Aryanayakam, was appointed by the Government of 
India as delegate for India in the Social Commission 
of the United Nations. In this capacity she attended 
the sessions of the Commission in New York in May, 
1952, and May, 1953, and was able to give a number 
of lectures on Nai Talim which aroused great interest 
in the United States. Her work has brought the 
Talimi Sangh into touch with Officers of U.N.O. in 
the Social Commission and elsewhere, who are deeply 
concerned with community welfare, and a small con¬ 
ference was held at Sevagram under U.N.O. auspices 
in January, 1953, to explore areas of agreement and 
possible co-operation between Gandhian and other 
workers in the field of community development. 

Some of the overseas contacts which may prove 
most significant for the future, though as yet they 
are few and sporadic, are tho.se which have been 
made during the past few years with Africans from 
many parts of the continent. Many thoughtful 
Africans desire to see their countries develop, in 
accordance with their own genius, “a society where 
men and women may live in peace,” and are vividly 
aware of how, in harnessing the forces of Nature, 
“man has become the slave of the machine and of 
his own greed.”* They listen with keen interest to 
accounts of what has been done in Nai Talim in 
India, and believe that it may have a message for 
Africa. 

This survey of the activities and interests of 
which the Talimi Sangh headquarters at Sevagram 
has become the centre, is not by any means complete. 
But it is sufficient to show the magnitude of the 
Sangh’s opportimitiee and responsibilities both for 
intenave research and experiment in the development 
of Basic education at home, and for the expansion 
of the work and the presentation of its relevance to 
the fundamental problems of the modem world. The 
human resources at its command are quite inadequate 
to do what could and should be done, and in these 
matters it is the human, not the financial, resources 
that really count. One way in which this is felt is 
the inevitable delay in the production of literature, 
which is recognised on all hands to be urgently 
needed. The materials are there, but those who could 
put them in shape for general use are occupied with 
many duties and get little leisure for this work. The 


• Quotation! from ■ apaecli by Dr. Kwama Nktumab, Fthna 
Minister. Cold Coast. 
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publication of the Hindi Nai Talim as a separate 
monthly magazine catering for the needs of Basic 
schools was resumed in July, 1952. The Talimi Sangh 
has recognised the need for another periodica], 
possibly a quarterly, in English, which would provide 
a forum for discussion not only of the technhiue, 
syllabus and detailed programmes which arc needed 
by practising Nai Talim teachers, but of the general 
principles of "working to learn” and the psychological 
and social conditions which aid or hinder their 
application. Such a periodical could cater to a, public, 
both in India and overseas, which wc need to reiich. 
Bui. up to the present sheer prcss\ire of work has 
prevented anything from being done in this field. 

No special mention i.s made in this report of a 
subject with which all members of the N.ii Talim 

-; 0 : 


community have been very deeply concerned, the 
Bhoodan Yagna of Shri Vinoba Bhavc, Nai Talim 
is an integral part of the “family society” of mutual 
care and responsibility for the common good which 
Shri Vinoba preaches as the goal of all his work. 
Students of all departments at Sevagram have taken 
part in Bhoodan Yagna programme both lor;ally and 
in Shri Vinoba’s own organisation. But the permanent 
responsibility of the Talimi Saugh and of all Nai 
Talim workers to the Sarvodaya programme is to 
demonstrate how a living education can provide tlu- 
dynamic needed to rebuild national society in the ways 
of truth. The steady, daily influence for good of a 
devoted teacher and an inspiring school is the 
greatest contribution tliat Nai Talim can make to 
the welfare of any Indian village. 


LINGUISTIC BOUNDARIES AND STATES RE-ORGANISATION COMMISSION 


By TEREL 

One of the difficult problems tlial. i.s f.acing the 
Stales Reorganisation Cornmis.sion presided o\cr by 
Sir Ffizl Ali is to dcterniini' which language is pre- 
domin.'iiit in a giien region, for it is not a matter 
of mere statistics From the questions put, to the 
witne.sse.s appearing before them eitiirr as individuals, 
or on behalf of tlie numerous political and local 
and cultural organisations in different p.arts of India 
by the meiiihers of the Commiasion it appeai-s that 
they are simply thinking in term.s of linguistic m.ajo- 
rilii's or niinonlies, including the floating population 
in their calculation. At least it .seems so from what 
hag been reporled iu the newspapers, eaiiccially the 
great English language dailies like the Hindu, the 
Amrila BnZar Patrika, etc. It may be that we arc 
perhaps, doing injustice to them. 

This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that, there 
is often “no hard and fast boundaries" betwi'cni tavo 
languages, especially the Aryan languages of North¬ 
ern India. Fach one in turn mergo.s impcrciptiblyi 
into its neighbour; and it is often impossibh. to say 
exactly where the one language end.s and the other 
begins. It is complicated by immigration and 
emigration, casual, periodic, temporary and ..perma¬ 
nent as also the shifting dates of census and the 
ehange-ov'cr from the de facto to the de jure basis. 
Immigration of speakers of one of the two competing 
languages and emigration of the other from the 
particular region complicates the problem. The pro¬ 
blem is not absent in South India. Andhra lost the 
city of Madras because the percentage of Telugu 
speakers has been decreasing, while that of Tamil 
speakers has been increasing during the last 70 
years. 

No area in India can be said to be purely 
uni-lingual. The highest that can be said is that in 


GORINDA 

some distiicts the pen'cnfngp of speakers of a parti¬ 
cular language is o\er 90 or O.'i; in other .areas it is 
much less Tlu^ dominant language is often in a 
niinoril\'. Within (he distriet, one language is spoken 
iu Mie ca.'t. and another in the west. Sometimes the 
minority sjieaks two or lliree or more loc.al aaid 
tribal languages, each verv much different from the 
other The matter is further complicated by varying 
(leii'itlfw of poinilation I'Vcn within the di.strict or 
the legion u'lulcr eoiisiileration. Theie are other 
difficultie."! too. 

The ilifEcullii's aie there; but to llmik of in 
(eim< of ,-imple liiigiii.'-tic luaiorily oi mmority, even 
wIku the tno ucighboiniug liwiguages do not imper- 
eiplibly merge into eacJi ot.lu'r would he an over- 
.<^imiiIilication of the matter and a wrong approach 
to (he yuoblcni. 

We would illu-strate oui- mi'anmg aud what we 
want to b.v a diagraiiiatiy distribution of two 
neiglibouriiig languages. Such distribution is Slot rare 
ami IS often found in linguistic borders. In the 
diagram the di.stnbutioii iu space is shown cx- 
aggeiat.c.i for the sake of clearness. 

l.et us suppose till' density of population to be 
the .‘.aiue or uniform throughout the region from left 
to light, or .say from East to West. The height, 
indicates (ho percentage of .speakers of kangiiage A 
or liaiiguage B; the top horizontal line, indicates 
100 per cent. The dotted line XY m the middle 
ri'iuesents the 50 per cent levml. Language A crosses 
the 50 yiei cent lino XY at P aud drops down very 
rapidly as wc proceed towards right or West. Lan- 
guag,.' B crossc.s t,ho 60 per cony, lino XY at Q, and 
decreases .slowly as we proceed towards left or East. 
At R the two languages A and B are equal in 
number. 
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EAST 

Tti (]('f(‘Tiriininfr (he boundary between Lanfruases 
A and 15, if the simple nnjonly rule is slrietly 
followed A cannot, claim any land lieyond PP'; 
similarly, B cannot, claim any land beyond QQ'. To 
whom. A or B llu' land re])rc‘'ented by P'Q' is to 
be allot led, and on whal, virincijiles? If the onus is 
Uirowii on A it, loses l’'Q'; if the onus is thrown on 
B it, loses P'Q' b ni.ay bo (hat the entire region i.s 
notn within Stale A. w'here A is the predominant 
language If the (pu'slion is whv should P'Q' be 
detached from Slate A. as language B i.s mol in a 
majoiily. Slate B, (where B is the predominant 
language') lo.ses it If the question is wliy should 
P'Q' be retained m Slatr- A .as language A is not in 
a maiorlty, ir, loses P'Q'. Much depends upon the 
form of tlie question 

In all the lands to the west of A'. B is the domi¬ 
nant language though not the language of the local 
majority Is it to bo given to Slate B? Similarly, in 
all iJie lanils to the east, of B'. A i.s the dominant 
language though like B not tlu' language of the 
local m.aiontv. Is it, to b( given to State A? To 
which state. Slate A or State B. is the land repre- 
scnti'd bv B'.V l(, be given? 

The porcentage of ,s])caker,s of both A and B arc 
the same at U If ;il| lands to the ea^t of HR' is 
given to Slate the ininoritv of B left there is 
represented by tlie vertically shaded area ORR'. If 
all lands to the wc-st of B,R' is givi^n to Slate B, the 
minority of A h'fl theie i.s rc'prcsented by the horizon¬ 
tally shaded area RR'A' 

'Pho aiea, ORR' represents the number of persons 
speaking language B. for we have supposed the den¬ 
sity of jiojuilalion to be tlie .simc or umforni through¬ 
out i,ho given region irudcr discu.ssion. Simihnly, the 
aiea. RH'A' repiescnts the number of per.sons speaking 
language B. But area ORR' is much larger than the 
area RR'A'; tir m otlicr words the number of persons 
speaking B left in Stale A is much larger tliari the 
number of persons speaking A left in State B. 


The ideal solution would have been 
to leave no linguistic minorities ini 
either A or B. But as that is not 
po.ssible, the next best solution would 
ho to try to make these areas as nearly 
to each other as s possible; i.e, to 
make the number of speakers of A 
left in State B equal the number of 
speakers of B left in State A. For 
there is reason why one language 
should lose more than the other. 

This would ordinarily be the prin¬ 
ciple ajiplicable to all languages ex¬ 
cept Hindi. In a conflict betwen 
Tamil and Telugu, 'between Malaya- 
lain and Kanaresc, between Marathi 
and Gujarati, the above principle 
would help justice and equity. In a conflict between 
Hindi and any other language, Hindi should lose. 
Hindi i.s the national language of India; spe.akers of 
ollur langiiagi'.s have got to learn Hindi and are 
placed under a serious di.sadvantage. 'Wlicn the 

Railway Minister, Sri Lnl Bahadur Sastri, makes his 
policy .speech in Hindi in I,he Indian Parliament, 
riK'inber.s ignorant of Hindi have got to remain .silent. 
'Pliey can not, either appreciate or criticise the speech 
to intlnenco tlii'ir fellow numbers. And this in the 
fiisl half of the fifteen years allotted to English as am 
alicrnalive national langiiaae. With the progress of 
time this disadvantage will increa.«e as Hindi is an 
aggrc-sive language and .speakers of Hindi arc gene- 
r.'illy mov(' intoh'rant than the speakers of any other 
language .Speakers of Hindi have an initial advant¬ 
age; and they cannot in all equity and fairncs.s com¬ 
pete with other languages on terms of equality. They 
shmild not be allowed to do so. Some handicap should 
be put on the speakers of Hindi. For lexami'lo, in 
linguistic borders mo region .should be allotted to Hindi 
nnh's.s they arc in txoo-thirdx majojrity. If in a region 
all the languages including Hindi arc in a minority; 
and if further Hindi happens to be the most numerous 
minority that region should not go to Hindi unless the 
•speakers of Hindi there exceeds the next best minority 
by say 16 or 17 per cent of the total population. 
Si'eakers of Hindi in such regions will mot be at a dis¬ 
advantage; for Hindi being the national language, it 
will be taught in schools; name.s of railway stations will 
continue to be painted in Hindi; and so on and on. 

In our above discussions we have over-simplified 
the matter by assuming the density of population to 
be uniform throughout the region. But, in fa/ct, it is 
seldom so, even in rural areas; far less in urban and 
industrial areas. Density is expressed as so many 
per.sons per square mile. But the basic data are the 
area of a police station and the number of persons 
enumerated there. Police stations are not natural 
geographical units. They w^re and are formed for an 
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{jntirely different purpose, iiaving regard to “Law and 
Order”; having regard to the peaceful nature or other¬ 
wise of the inliabitanlfi, having regard to the occurrence 
of serious and violent crimes there; having regard to 
the disproportion between sexes in the floating popu¬ 
lation, having regard to the means of commumcalion, 
easy or otherwise, with ttie headquarters; and various 
other factors. One Thana may be very large; another 
small. It is the disregard of this cardinal faijt at the 
time of tlic Radcliffo Award in 1947, which showed a 
much larger area in both the Punjab and Bengal to be 
Muslim majority aiea than their 
total population strength would war¬ 
rant, and it is respon.sible for a 
bigger East Pakistan and a larger 
slice of the Punjab being allotted 
to Karachi. 

Lastly, in coming to a just and 
proper decision the Commission 
dhould exclude /luating population 
of the region fiom consideration. 

For inclusion of them will com¬ 
plicate matters. We will illustrate 
the d®iculty by a similai dia¬ 
gram . 

Thii oiiginal dislributiou oi 
along .>\l.i^ Aj Ao A , A.^. (Jn 
floating jnjiiuiation .'jieakiiig A, the 
butiou IS along Ali^ JL A’ A" A'" 
ongrnal distnbulion of language B ua.s along BBj^ B., 


^6 

B' B" Bjj Bg; the influx has depressed their percen¬ 
tages; and their present distribution is along B Bj B; 
1^3 B.j Bj Bg. According to original disirihntion B 
might have claimed up to P; but now it cannot claim 
beyond S. IVhat about the t'.riitory PQ? It i.s a 
pocket in A territory. Tliongh the percimlagc of B is 
less between Q and S, their actual number may not 
have docreased rather increased on acccrunt of thei' 
natural growth. Because B permitted or could noi, 
prcv'cnt or invited immigrants .sjieaking A. are tlic\ 
to lo.se all lands between Q and ,S, or hr I ween i- 


and S? 

lUi.’ .'iboe e (iiagiain- are not pui'el% hyiiotheticai 
Situations like them occur on several linguistic 
borders; tlie diagrams aie, however, overdrawn.! 



Language A was 
aecouin ol influx of 
present distri- 
B, An A,. The 


SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN YUGOSLAVIA 

By a. relic, 

President of the Serbian Academy of Science 


It is, of course, only a part of the scientific life in the 
world. But conditions for the complete development 
of that hie depended, hrst, on the coniplele political and 
economic liberation fioni liie enemy, and then also on 
lilniralion from fear of the ever possible aggression and 
constant insecurity. These conditions were afforded to 
6 certain extent by the nineteenth cenulry, but it was only 
the twentieth century which fully ensured them after 
the tcmporaiy liberation in 1918 and complete at the 
end of 1944. 

But despite difficult conditions in which Yugoslavs 
lived before the Liberation, they distinguished them¬ 
selves in the world war their scientific work. During 
the Renaissance and after many Yugoslavs look part in 
the science of the enlightened world under llieir own 
or, even more frequently, changed names. Of couise. 
these were only individuals for the most pari educated in 
foreign scientific schools. I will mention only a few 
of them. Thus a citizen of Dubrovnik, Marin Gelaldic 
(1566—1620), after making his studies in Italy and in 


Pali'-, eonsideiahl) clislinguished himself in Europe with 
his mathematical and pliysical researches. I will also 
nienlimi the Cioat Juiii Krizanie (1618—1683) who was 
exiled to Siberia because of his Pan-Slavic teachings 
III Bii'-sid. lie wa-. a polylii-Jtor and one of the most 
prominent personalities among Slavs in die seventeenth 
centuiy. The iiuciher of men who gained prominence 
with their scientific work—men from Dubrovnik and 
Dalmalia a-; well as from other western parts of 
Yugoslavia including Slovenia—is quite remarkable, I 
will mention only one other name, that of Rudjer 
Boskovie (1711-1787) who distinguished himself with his 
scientific treatises in mathematics, philosophy, physics 
and astronomy and was well known in the world. He 
printed his very much esteemed works in the greatest 
centres of Europe of that day. Many of his works, 
especially that on Atomism, arc still valued in 
connection with modern science, and spoken very highly 
about by the scientists in many countries. 

The nineteenth century marks the liberation of 
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Yugioslavs and at the same time advancement of scienoe 
and education among them. Already in ISOh Dositej 
Ohradoviu (1742-1811), a, Serb from Vojvodina, also 
one of the few who were well-informed about various 
other countiics in Eurojie at that time, imbued with the 
educational ideas ol his time, founded the High School 
in Belgrade during the I'iist Serbian Rising in the 
midst of commotion and inseemity. This was the early 
embryo ol the Uiiiveisity of today. After him came 
Vuk Karad/ac, a Serb from the then unliberated Serbia, 
he reformed the Serbian (1787-1864) literary language 
and way ol writing and laid the foundations for 
national culture ol the Serbian people—also in the 
unquiet period of the Second Serbian Rising. Somewhat 
later (1880) Ljudevil Gaj with a prominent group of 
Croats land Slovenes, laid foimdations from Croatian 
national culture. In 1950—to ciown these national 
movements—several prommenl Serbs and Croats gave 
the initiative for an understanding about the common 
Serbo-Croatian literary language, based on, their identi* 
cal national language, which was later to become a 
liamework for their modern science and education. 

As everywhere in the world, so also with Yugoslavs 
—their highest schools, universities, academies and 
scientific associations were the great nurseries of science 
and cultuie with their numerous publications, science 
insiituius uiiachcd to the above-mentioned institutions 
and, as separate scientific bodies, separate smaller 
Bcieiililic institutions (scienlihe laboratories, often 
attached to factories, farm stations, nurseries, works, 
etc.). 

1 will try to give a brief description of this scientific 
movement which embiaces the whole of Yugoslavia and 
which developed from insignificant beginnings in the 
iiiuetei'iiih century into a torch which today lights up 
almost cvciy coinei ol Yugoslavia. 

Today lliorc aie five universities in the country 
(Belgrade, 2Jagreb, Ljubljana, Skoplje, Sarajevo). This 
year has seen t))e building of the sixth university in 
Novi Sad (in the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina 
as pail of the PeojiJc’s Republic of Serbia). The 
Belgrade University nominally began in 1808, to say 
notiiing about wliui had existed previously in the 
independent Serbian stale of the Middle Ages, and 
actually in, 1938 when Lyceum was opened for higher 
education—^an institution which was turned in 1863 into 
the High School, later with four faculties, and finally 
received the name and organization of a university in 
1905-6. This university taught natural science and 
mathematics, social and philological studies, the law 
and technical science, but tmfortunately, neither Nikola 
Tesla, a Serb from Lika (1856-1943), who won fame 
in America witb his inventions in the sphere of 
electricity, nor another Serb—Mihajlo Pupin (1858- 
1935) from Vojvodina, also a great eleictro-tcchnical 
expert and professor at (^lumbia University—have 
worked in the Belgrade University, In it won disdncUon 
a number of important scientists (D.’juro Danicic, Josif 


Pandc, Stojan Novakovic, Jovan Cvijic, Mih. Peirovio 
and others). The University in Zagreb which was 
preceded by scientific collegiates in the previous 
centuries (in the seventeenth and later), was opened 
in 1874 and gave a largo number of scientists especially 
from the sphere of liistorical sciences, for which it had 
a brilliant model in Franjo Rack! (1828-1894), 
philological sciences in which Vatroslav Jagic (1839- 
1923) was already distinguished in the world, 
ethnographic-anthropological, legal and other, sciences 
(with Dragiulin Gorjanovic Kranibergcr (1856-1936). 
Today the Zagrob University is developing in all 
directions, and its Medical Facidly is particularly on a 
high level. The University in Ljubljana (1919) was 
preceded by various scientific collegiates beginning 
from 1396. I'he Slovene University could from the very 
beginning be placed on a good basis ns the Slovenes 
had previously been working at various scientific 
institutes and faculties in Austria. It was particularly 
distinguished by its lingusitic-scieniific work, for which 
it had great predecessors in Jernej Kopitar (1780-1844) 
librarian of the Vienna Court Library, the famous 
Slavonic scholar, teacher and assistant of Vuk Karadzic; 
in Franjo Miklosie (1813-1891), professor of Vienna 
University for many years and initiator ol the scientific' 
study of Slav languages—a famous Slavonic scholar and 
teacher of all Slav languages; in Vatroslav Oblak (1864- 
1894), pieniuturely deceased professor of Slav philology 
in Graz and others; it also won distinction in matlicmalical 
and technical sciences. 'Ihe Spopljc University 
had a philosophical faculty since 1920, but was trans¬ 
formed into the real national Macedonian university 
in Skoplje only 'alter the liberation. Today it is 
successfully developing in all dircetions. After the 
liberation steps were also taken for the opening of the 
University in Sarajevo, which is gradually developing 
into a full university. Befoie the war, Vojvodina had 
a Faculty of Law in Suhotica, and has tiow (1954) two 
faculties : The Faculty of Philosophy and the Faculty 
of Agriculture, and is later to see the foundation of other 
faculties as well. 

Tliese are the first and most important nurseries of 
scientific workers who axe continuing their training in 
tarious scientille workers' institutions. The highest 
scientific institutions which arc today publishing 
numerous scientific works and training new scientific 
workers in their institutes, are scientific academies. So 
far we have three of them in our country : in Belgrade, 
in Zagreb and in Ljubljana. 

The Serbian Academy of Science, which was 
preceded by the Society of Serbian EnliglUement (1842- 
1846), which was transformed into the Serbian Scientific 
Society (founded 1886, reorganized 1947)—is the highest 
scientific- institution for the People’s Republic of Serbia. 
It has now 68 years of development behind it, develop¬ 
ment interrupted by wars (from 1912-1918 and from 
1941 dll 1945). In a number of its publications it 
enabled a large number of scientists to develop/tb^ 
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capabilities. It issued important series of publica.tion8 
especially about national life and the origin of 
populations; series of editions on the historical (ancient) 
monuments both in the national and foreign languages. 
After the war, especiaDy since 1947, the Serbian 
Academy of Science became very active in its efforts to 
rally the older and younger scientific workers in its 

institutes. Up to 1952 there were 23 of them. As some 
of them (for instance, the Hydro-technical Institute) 
the Nikola Tesla Institute, the Ecological Institute, etc., 
have developed thus far that they could work quite 
independently, ten of them were allowed to have a 
completely indejiendent niganization. In these Institutes 
younger and older eadies work on scientific problems, 
publi.sli their woiks in the publications of the InstJiute, 
in separate editions, in the periodicals which some 
Institutes print and which keep a record of the 

movements of our science. sometimc.s e(nering the 
results of the movements of our science, somclimeb 
covering the results of the whole of Ynuoslavia. A 

similar oigani.wiion eharaetenz<-s also Yugoslav Academy 
of Learning and Art (18661 in Zagreb, v^hich in 
addition' to a large number of scientific treatises from 
nearly nil branches, is also publishing an important 

historical dictionary of the Setbo-Croat language (up to 
now 12 and a half big books have appealed). This 
Academy likewise ha.s a certain number of scientific, 
institutes. The Slovene Academy of Learnitig and Art 
(since 19.30), which was directly i)rcceded by the 
Society for Humanist Knowledge and many other 
societies, publishes scientific treatises and works, 
especially from the splieie of archaeology; and has a 
certain number of seienlifie iie-tilutes. 

Although other ptovinces have no academies, their 
numerous seienlifie and icclinical societies Cairy on an 
intensive activity 

The scientific sociclic'. also play a significant role in 
stimulating and raising the technical and scientific work 
in the countiy. Theie is a large number of these 
throughout the country and they are linked together in 
different seienlifie organizations. These organizations 
usually publish their periodicals, magazines which some¬ 
times have a gieat significance for the development of 
our science (for example, the publication of the Medical 
Society, Biological, Geogi aphical. Historical, Societies, 
the Serbain Language Society, etc.). There arc in 
Yugoslavia about 250 such periodicals. 

Finally, there exist in the country many independent 
scientific institutes, various independent scientific 
laboratories and ancillary institutions, such as libraries 
and museums. I must specially point to the 
archaeological excavations which are going on every¬ 
where. How important some of these institutions are 
■will b© shown by the example of the Institute for Nuclear 
Fhysics (in Vinca near Belgrade) with several hundred 


collaborators and a whole colony erected on the bank of 
the Danube, as well as the Lexicographer Institute in 
Zagreb, with over two thousand collaborators, who are 
occupied ■with the editing and publication of several 
bulky encyclopaedias of great value. In Split there is 
an Oceanic Institute for the study of the Adiiatic Sea 
and fisheries, with excellent equipment, with severall 
stations on the Adriatic shore. In Belgrade, and in 
other republican centres, there arc excellent Ilygieuio 
institutions with a large number of doclois—experts. Also 
theie are Geological institutions in all the Yugoslav 
lejiuhlics engaged in research work in the field and 
studies in the laboratories. It would take loo much 
space li> enumerate all the scientific and semi-scientific 
in.stitutes in the country. There are over six hundred of 
them. The fact that there arc so many of these 
institutions and that their woik is so vaiicd calls for 
constant care about them. Their scientific significance, 
the value of then work and their financing, which means 
eoiisiderahle e.xpenditures, (although many of these 
inslilules draw large iiicoines from their activity),—■ 
demand the oigauizaliou of a separate body or st'parate 
bodies in both the republics and the Federal Government. 
This was not neglected by the people’s authorities which 
wisli to set up liigh scientific centres for the appiaisal 
of the work of every individual institute in all directions. 
So that all of them could be helped if need be and that 
their work could be co-ordinated in every respect. 

I’ribute is due to the modern socialist organization 
of our country and to the people’s authorities for all 
these results. Besides this, scientific researches arc a 
great need for any organi/ed work in school, in the 
field, in the factoty. /Vllhougli we must be constantly 
in touch with world science in order to keej) our scientific 
woik on a worthy level, our couiUiy understands its 
fieedom and its indepi'ndeiice as an opi>ortunily to help 
with the seienlifie woik of its sons not only the education 
of its jieoples hut also the satisfying of the pressing 
ni eds of till ir life. 

Knowing the extent of the scientific disposition and 
scientific curiosity among our people, aware that 
Yugoslavia are always willing to devote themselves to 
scientific work in which they show a measure of self- 
sacrifice without which there can be no scientific success, 
and also--which is the most significant feature of all 
for modem Yugoslavia—with what understanding and 
constant care the people’s authority sees to the creation 
of ever-improving conditions for scientific work in the 
country', wc are convinced tliat the successfully started 
work will develop in Yugoslavia with increasing force 
and spread to ever new spheres of activity. This 
conclusion is imperatively imposed when we embrace in 
a glanic all that has been done in this direction since 
the Liberation, in less than ten years. 
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ENGLISH 

MIDXATOKE S.M.T i'.\PEH,S. Edded by Du 
Narendia Kiv^hno hindia Hehctionx fiani. lievyaL Dis¬ 
trict Rreords I’ubUshed by Dus Gupta and Co, 
Caloutta-J2. l‘p. Jii + 25/f and two plates. Ibire 
Jis. 7S. 

It i' a jile.'using sign (hat (he serie.s of old Bengal 
District, llecoid.''. ol histuucal or ecorioiuic \aluc, 
which was di-'Conluuied alter iMrmiuger, has been 
revived. The presiiit volume conics to u.s iindei the 
editorial caie ot an e.'.pert. lik(> Dr. N. K. .Sniha, who 
has been a.ssistid by two veiy pronusing youngei 
scholar., Prols. Taut, iv. Mukheiji aud Aruti K. Das 
Guiita. 'rile We-.t lleiigal Regional Records biirvi'.v 
ttonirii'ltee which has pri'iiau’d (hr.' volume and tlie 
Provincial Ooia'uuiient, which has home the cost of 
printing, alike deseive to be coiigiatiilatcd on the 
result. 

'I'he interest of (he subject of .salt I'rodiiction and 
ciisiiibuiloll riy Bengal spreads to other iirovinci's ot 
North India as well.—.\ssaiii. Bihar (to some extent) 
and Drusa (I hough under Marat ha rule till 1803) all 
dreiv this iiei'essarv ol life from Bengal. The system 
of niaiiulact 111 e, distriliutioii 'check (on smuggling) 
and (he woriies of (he coiitiact system are hcie 
reve.iied liom the letters of haia>sed onic''is Salt was 
a very uupoilaei iiem of (he commodities dealt with 
by the Ecoiioniisi Whiter (“Cauuniercial Resident”) 
posted bv the It. 1. t o. in liie Jargn districi, Towns 
(like Raishahi and Berhanipur) along with the 
Collector and Magistrate, and (he editor ha.s tiaced 
1 h? ser\ ice lii.-tory of many of (he British civil 
seriants who figure m this corre.sjiondence. A veiy 
imiiorliiiit (and now forgotten) side of Bengal’s 
history would laie been lost to (he memory of the 
pre.si'iit gi-neration but for (his book. 

Jadt'nath S,«{K\n 

FA MOT’S TM.FS OF IND.: By A. Pan.-hapa- 
kci^a Ayvar. Puhhshed by V. jRanmsu'arrhy Baslmht 
and Sons. Madias. Pp. ix + BO/f. Piirc Rs. 4 . 

inaia nas heeii a reputed land of stories and 
fables for ceiituiies. While the Bufldhisti .lataka tales 
constitute the largest body of folk-love in the world, 
the stories of the Panchatantra, through their 
numerous translations and adaptations from tlie 
Middh' .\g('s down to thi' present times have become 
part of the woiTd-litcrature. In the prc.sent work the 
author whose well-written historical novels (Chanokya 
and Chimdrapiiptn and Baladilva. a Histcrieal Ro¬ 
mance of Am lent India) were noticed by us in previous 
issues of the periodical, has put in an English garb 
eleven stories dating from the Vcdic times. 'The stories 
include such masterpieces as the tales of Nala and 


Daiiiayajiti, Savitri and Salyavan, Dusliyanta and 
yakuuiala (Iroin the classical San.sknt liLeialurc) and 
Kovalaii aud Kaimaki as well as Manmickalai (irom 
the lileraliiie ol clas.Mi.U 'I'amil). At tlii' end of his 
iiiliae.sting Fiefaee (pp. viii-ix) the aiilhor observes 
that his woik has been wilt ten “mainly with a view 
to make tlii' world oubside aiquainted with these tine 
Indian stone,s” and to make men and woiiun all over 
till' woild “i(.el a kinship with India.’’ 'Phis, he says, 
IS m keeping with the .spirit of llir old Vi'du; sage 
who ulleti'd the woids Mata bhaim: putro' hum 
prithiryah us well as the juesoiit movemi'Ut towards 
oiu' woihl following from Ihe vapid development of 
communications aini “the bii'-iking down ol bainevs 
by two W 01 lil-wais"’ isic). We havi' no hi'sitatiou in 
.saying that the aiitliur has been successful 

in ills liuidatile ob,)Cct . Using a plain English style he 
has .Micceedi'd in a huge measure m reproducing the 

wonderhil diamalic effect and ihe noble imjmlscs and 

(motions of till' oiigiiuil slones. We would, however, 
ob'i'i've that the charactois and ineidimts of the 
aiiihor’s stoiy of Hmischiindia are in part ehfferi'nt 
from those of the familiar Puranic version 

(Iraiiialiscd by the poet Kshcniisvara in his Chanda- 
kaviih'u dt.'iiiia. We would fuillier diaw Ihe aiilhor’s 
iilleiilion to the .slqis m his traiislalion of Sanskrit 
piopcr names, siieli as Viswiulevas (p. 9). Vaidharini 
(ji 71), Va.'islila (p. 78 f.) and Sarangrava (p. 143 
f.). The Ininshlenilion and tianslaliou of the wcl’- 
known Sanskiil luayi'r to Uie goddess Dmga coin- 
meiiciug with (lie words Saivamajiynla-manyalyc, are 
faiiltv in some re.spect.s. These slight bleniislies, liow- 
e\or, do not detract fiom the high merits of this 
work which, we hope, will attract a wide circle oi 
readers. 

IT. N. Ghoshai. 

THE ARDENT PILGRIM fAn iniioduction to the 
life and work of Mohammed Iqbal) : By Iqbal Singh. 
Published by the Orient Longmans. Pp. vi + 24(5. Price 
Rs. 0-8. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal is one of those great men on 
whom widely divergent estimates have lu'en made. Some 
have hailed him as the Messiah of a Muslim revival, as 
the prophet who envisaged a homeland for the Muslims 
of India, while others have regarded him as the har¬ 
binger of commercial discord. 

The author Iqbal Singh steers clear of these views 
and attempts a critical appraisal of his hero on the 
basis of his writings. lie sketches here the poet’s career, 
unfolding at every step the bearing of the environment 
and of the contemporary events on his mental growth. 
For instance, the poet in early youth was a votary of 
Indian nationalism, and a bard of Hindu-Muslim unity 
expressing his thoughts in such poems as the TarmOrir 
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Hind, Ode to the Himalayas and Haya Shivalaya. The 
sublimity of his thought was then reflected in such verses, 
“You think Cod exists in these idols of stone, 

Each speck of dust of my native land is as holy 

as country's idol.” 

A change in Iqbal’s mental outlook ocourrcl after 
1905 when he went to Europe to study philosophy and 
came in direct contact with the amazing material progress 
made by the West, as contrasted with the backwardness 
of his community. For years the pout pondered deeply 
and his musings found expression in one of his remark¬ 
able books (if verse, the Assrar-i-Khudi (The Secrets of 
the Self). Here Iqbal gave utterance to a new philosophy, 
the essence of which was a life of ceaseless action and 
creative endeavour as against the ascetic views of life 
which was denounced by him in uncompromising terras, 

‘ Ansc and create a new world. 

Be an Abiaham, and wrap thyself uji in flames’’ 
lie held Piophct Mulianiinad as the embodiment of 
human perfei tion, because he had united in his person 
high moral and spiritual excellence with dynamic action. 
The main burden of his song from I'tM to IQJ.'t was the 
exaltation, and glorification of Islam as reflceteil in his 
work {Asrar-i-khuili. Rnmiiz-i-Bekhudi, T(i1u-i-Is,^ani and 
Khizi-i-Rtth). From 1923 Iqbal's Islamie thoughts were 
shot through and through with a new eon< option. It was 
the message ol Ishq (love) which iiermeated his poetical 
works siieh as the Pnyatu-i-Mashiiq (Message of the 
Fast). *1923. Zfihm-i-Ajam (Pslams of the East), and 
Ba!-i-Zihrai’l (Wings of Cabiiel). The new retrain taken 
up by the poet reached its high-water mark in bis 
magnum opus — Jift'ed Nuuiah. In tlds work Iqbal under¬ 
took an itinerary aeioss tlie heavens, on the model of 
Dante and i- claimed to have established his claim as a 
world-poet. 

The author htbal Singh does not make such a clear- 
cut division of the poet’s career w^hich is the reviewer's 
own thesis fullv expanded in an aitieh' published in the 
February issue f 193.5) of the Vhua Bhtirati Quarterly. 
.Afr .Singh wiiies with admirable disjiassion in an easy 
flowing style, veiy raielv is his thnucht obscured bv the 
verbiage ol words 1 unheslitatingly reroniniend this book 
to those who are inteiested in ibis remarkable man whose 
influenee upon his contemporaries has been s,, revolu¬ 
tionary. 

N. B. Roy 

LQRD MAHAVIRA-THE JAINA PROPHET: .By 
Puranchant! Sum.iookha. Published by Kuheia Enterprises 
Ltd., 2t, SuTilruram Chetty Street, Madras-1. Pp. 66. 
Price Re. 1. 

The author of the small book under review has also 
written several books in Bengali on different aspexts of 
Jaini.sm. In the present booklt't he has given in a very 
euccint form the life and teaching.s of Lord Mabavira. the, 
last Jain Prophet and the elder contemporary of Lord 
Buddha. Mabavira was born in Kundagrama of Vaishali 
in 599 B.C. and attained Nirvana in Pawa in Bihar and 
breathed his last in 527 B. C. at the age of 72 years in 
the latter place. He conducted his spiritual mission for 
about thirty years and made disciples lay and monastic 
half a million nearly. 

Lord Mahavira is the founder of Jain religion as it 
is followed today. His salient teachings and eleven 
parables gleaned from various Jain Sutras or Sanskrit 
classics on Jainism are also found at the end of the book. 
Jainism like Buddhism is an Indian religion and calls the 
highest slate of spirtual experience as Nirvana. To the 
Jaina'a Nirvana is the state wherein kevala jnana or 


absolute wisdom is attained whereas to the Buddhists the 
same is the state of nothingness. Like the Buddhists the 
Jainas did not fall into the quicksands of nihilism and 
atheism. A comparative study of Jami^m, Buihlhjsm and 
Hinduism, which are only three aspects of Indian religion, 
is sorely needed to enlighten and inspire the Nev/ Indian 
Republic. 

A perusal of this booklet will give the leader a basic 
idea of Jainism and its last Tirthankar Mahavira. It is 
readable throughout and authentic as well 7 he frontis¬ 
piece remains a good picture of Loid Mahavira. 

1. 'WONDERS OF THE TIME-SPACE: Page 29?,. 
Price Rs. 3. 

2 INTEGRAL EDUCATION: Pp. 1:?.', Price Re. I B. 

Ry Swami Madhavtirth. Published by the Vedant 
Ashram, Post Vahid, Ahrne'labad. A. P Ry. 

Besides these two books under review, the learned 
anllior has half a dozen more volumes on Indian philo¬ 
sophy and allied .subjects The aim of writing tlii'se books 
is to interpict our age-old philosopliy in tluj light of 
inodeui science. We are glad to see that he has succeeded 
considerably in tliLs difficult but desirable task. 

The first book umlcr review deals with the wondeni 
of space and lime. In the eleventh chajilet after which 
the book is named, thiee stories of Gadhi, Lila and 
Lavatia from the Yoga-Vasisiha, an aiieient Saiikiii work, 
are told to illustrate the mystery of lime-expeiience. The 
stories show how a moment looks like years in a dream 
and on being awake bow lliose yeais appear as moments, 
king Hari'-idiandra experierieed a span of twelve years 
in a short dream. An unhappy hour hangs heavy like an 
age wheieas a hajipy year jiasses soon like a moment. 

In the preface seventeen different ealenders are 
mentioned to point out bow the eoneeptioii and calcula¬ 
tion of yeai'- (liffers from eouiitiy lo eouiitrv. Tliis proves 
the lelativily of time. Siinilarly, the relativity of space 
can be understood from ordinary observations. This is 
nialliematieally proved by Albert Einstein's theory of 
Relativity. 

The book under review is the result of thirty years 
of patient reseaieh on the subieet and is written lo bring 
home to iis that the latest diseovctics of modern science 
do snfi|)ort the Veilanlie iheoiy of illusion. 

The second .book is on integral eduealion and has 
the alternative title of Biahmaviilya. In the Upanishads 
it is called Paia-vidya by wbieli the Immutable One is 
known. In the opinion of the Vedantist aulbor. Srimad 
Bliagavatam is a standard Sanskrit woik on integral 
eduealion and King Pariksbit learnt this from Sukdev 
within ?evcii days. Such edueation is imparled even novv 
in India by the Pei feet Ones like Sri Ramakrishna. Sri 
Aurovindo, Sii Ramana Mabaishi and others. In the "West, 
the possibility of such eduealion is bein;; inercasintily 
reali.sed by the eminent thinkers like Count Kevserling 
and others after tlie discovery of the theory of Relativity. 

The. second bonk was prepaied more than a year 
after the first and seems to be supplemental y to the farst. 
Both I'ne books arc informative and instructive. 

SW.VMI jAGM)IsWVt!\S\WA 

CRTME.S AND INDIAN CHILDREN: By 
Bkcndui Mohan Mvkrrji Puhlmhcl by the ^<'l>onal 
Litnatvre Co., 105. Cotton Sheet, Calentla. Ip. 116. 
Priee Rs. S-1?. 

7’his is a study of ermie among ciuldreii m 
Cal'Uitla. The fuiliior is an officer of the Calcutta 
Polfco and liad anqdc opporiniiitic.s to study the child 
criminal—^his psychology, his environment and his 
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associations and as such his remarks and opinions Bhagavata, (iii) Mahima Dhanna, (iv) Living Buddhista 
deserve serious consideration. Tlie subject is discussed of Orissa. The Appendix at the end deals with a new 
in eleven chapters, viz., the state of child crime, manuscript of Dhyanamala. The work contains some 
sociological factors—overcrowding, association and new materials, likely to be of use to future historians, 
•environment, heredity, defects m brain, insanity, D. N. Mookebjea! 


marriage and defective home life, criminal children 
and their gang life, peculiarities of juvenile crimes, 
begging and child crime, poverty, population and Ichild 
crime and finally, possibilities of reformation. 

As a member of the soicicty every individual ia 
interested in the child and his future. In the child 
there is the .seed of good and bad and it is for the 
sociely and the State to nouri.sh and develop this 
tiny seeil into full, vigoiou.s and socially useful human 
being. The most modern idea about crime is that of 
social ,sym](alliv. edifcation and leforms and not of 
Iiunislinicnt, pure uiid simple, as it was in old day.s. 
Crime is looked ii)ion moie as a di-ease lliaii a sm 
An imlividiial ciiminal is nol ihc only t>erson responsihlo 
for his Clime; .society, his associations, education, 
Iieiedity, plivisjical defects and a lot of other t.hings 
are to be takf'n into consideration and iiropcr remedy 
apidicd in each case. Eveiy ciiild cnnimal is a pro¬ 
blem to be tackled separately. 

The author’s tiratment of the subject is scientific. 
His suggestion,s are construletive. He has drawn 
attention to the treatment of crime in Soviet Russia 
which deserves attention of our Slate authorities. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF INDIA; By Pro/. 
R. V. Ran. PuhlL’ihed by N. A. Agnrwal and Co., Agra. 
Pp. x-{-66. Price Re. 1-8. 

In this brochure the author has discussed the 
economic problems of the country, such as tariffs 
and industry, lorcign capital, labour movement, 
cottage indu.stry and plannrxl economy and location 
of industry. 1'lie author wants the Govia-nment to 
formulate a policy which will fin (her the economic 
Welfare of llu' ma.ssrs and not of the big capitalists 
or of “India I^td.” foreign concerns. 

A SURVEY OF LABOUR IN INDIA B,j F. R 
K. Tihtk. Pwhli.shcd by Alma Ham and Sonx , l)clh.i. 
Pp. 70. Price Rs. 3. 

This is a regional approach to present a birdV-cye 
vi(‘w of the condition of labour m India. The aiillioc 
disciis.se.s such an impoita,nt siibjc’ct in ten i-liapters, 
Viz., the b.aickgi'fm'id. dist.ribution of working popu¬ 
lation. eost of liMiig, waiges, trade unions, mdu.“trial 
disputes, iiiceidents, unemployment, budgets and labour 
admini.stration and legi.slatioii and tins within a brief 
compass of 70 pages which is creditable. Mos(, up-to- 
date figures and statistics have been used to make a 
correct presentation of the subjects dealt with. The 
manner of discu-SMon is suggestive and helpful to the 
administnators. As all economic planning must lake 
into consideration the human resources of the eountiy, 
^ch a booklet is particularly welcome to them who 
desire a clear iinclorstanding of social and economic 
background to rai.so the social and living standards 
ill India, Such a brochure de.scrves wide circulation 

A. B. Dutta 

STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL RELIGIDN AND 
IdTKRATURE OF ORl.'^SA; By Chit Ion,ujan 
1 i.'H’o-Bhrunh. Sanhnikclan. Price 7?.'? 

Afuch of onr cultural heritage still awaits our recog¬ 
nition. The author has presented herein the result of 
liis careful le.seanh at the Visva-Bharali. The book 
^■ntoins four chapters, viz., (i) Achyutananda and the 
Paneba Sakhas, (ii) Notes oa Iswara Das’s Chaitanya 


SANSKRIT 

NATYASASTRA (Vol. III. With the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta): Edited with an Index by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, M.A. Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries, No. CXXIV, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. Price Rs. 15. 

The appearance of volume three of the cilition of 
the well-known hut occasionally obscure text of the 
Natyasastra of Bliarata with the cnmmentaiy of u great 
savant and |Kilynialh, Abhinavagupta, ot Kashmir twenty 
years after the puhlieation of the second volume will be 
highly welcome to the woild of scholars. It comimscs 
chajileis ]'> • 27. The tliiee volumes toaether thus cover 
ihicc-foultlis of die entire work. W'e shall now he eagerly 
waiting for the fouitli and last volume containing the 
remaining ehapteis. which, as a'suied by the learned 
General Editor, will be jmhli'-lied al any eaily date. May 
we hope that it will give, among other tilings, .i full 
descrijition of the eiilical apparatus and an amalgamated 
index of the names of works .and authors iimnlioncd in 
the commentary ? In the Indev without any title occurring 
in the present volume a number of inaeeuiaeies were 
detected. 

Chintahaba'n Chakravarti 
BENGALI 

BING.SHA STIATABDIR SHESH DETECTIVE 
UPANYAS. By Pinbodh Clnuuba Bnsn. To be had 
of Brvgal Publishers, 1 f, Boiilnm Chatlcrjcc Street, 
Ciilriitta-12. Piiee Re. J-8. 

An ill!electing .satire on oidmavy detective novels, 
who.«(> authors often eieiile iiu redibh- situations and 
foicc ui)on tlic aiiiazi'd leadei an imwarranled eoii- 
cliision. Here the deteitne dies at tlie very opening 
of the stoiy. Caugaiam's sl('iv-in\('iiiiiig jiower is 
nicely analvsial 'ria'ie are oee.|.-i()iial flings al. the 
faihiie ot I.aw to I'alch hold of ils evadeis. On tho 
whole, file, book offers good enjoyment for an hour 
or so. 

D. N. MooimuEA 

HINDI 

RAT PAG.AL IIO GAI; By Shrivnsiava Iliman- 
shn. Pratibha Prakashan, Patna-4. Pp. 160. Pried 
Rs. 3. 

AVAGUNTHAN: By Sotyaprakash Sengar. 

Avadh Publishing House, Lucknow. Pp. 106. Price 
Rs. 2-12. 

The former is “a psychological and revolutionary 
novel,” so ,‘ays the sub-title, and it is by a writer 
who IS slowly coming to the forefiont. His pen is, 
indeed, like a rapier, IIk; thrusts ot which nithles.sly 
do away, of course m the- story, witji all those indivi¬ 
duals and ('lemmils which rob man of hi.s social as 
well as economic ('(piahty and ('(juily. The plot is 
woven round the ble of .an artist whom partly poverty 
and pailly jia.ssion for social justice turn into a man 
of aduin. out to throw to tin' winds many a' pet 
slogan and fthibliolcih. The writer has undoubtedly 
an ear and an eye for sl.ory-telling but at times he 
does more violence to his art and idealism than is 
actually warranted. But he will before long cultivate 
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a capacity to harness his blood-curdling spirit and 
scenes and win his spurs. 

The latter is a sheaf of eight short stories by an 
author who though new m the field, has already 
acquired au effortlessness m subject as well as in style, 
which is the secret and stamp of all true art. Ills 
stories overflow with “huinamsm,” so much so that 
even Nature, for whom ho has the love and eye of 
a frenzied poet, is treated by him as if she were his 
next-of-kin. Shn Sengar should give us many more 
such short stories. G. M. 

GUJARATI 

ALANKAR ADAR.SllA; By K K. Shastri. PMhhed 
by the Gujarat Vidyasabha. Abmcdabad. 1940, Paper 
cover. Pp. SP,4 Price Re 1. 

Arhaiya .Shri Viharilalji of the Swami Nandy.-m eiilt 
had Clime in floi,c contacl with the late Kavi Datpatram, 
who was a tnilower of that cult. The former had coiti- 
jio.scd a wotk on Alankar .Shasira which the tallci had 
edilcil hut fm some ica-on or anolliei it did nol gel ihc 
puhlicily il deserved. Shri Sliasiri ha- now edited it on 
modein lines, and although lliere are sever/d composi¬ 
tions .already on this lopii. this attempt of .Shti Sliaslii 
to pul il foilh on up-lo-dute lines deserves comnieiiflalion 

MANIJ.ALNA TUAN I.EKIIO : By Piof Dhuahhai 
P. Thahij. V A Published by the Gujarat I 'idya Sabha, 
Ahmedubad J0}9 paper rarer. Pp. 2'h;. Price Rs. 2. 

The late Prof Manilal N, Dwivedi has left his mark 
on ih^ litcrafuie of Gujarat, in various directions ; Piose, 
Poetry, Drama, Critici.sni. (to Prof. Thakar has alreadv 
published a book on .Manilal’s life and work, called 
Manilaini Vichar-dhara. The three essays published 
under the heading of INfanilaTs 1 hree Contributions 
(Lekho) arc a sort of supplement to that imponani work 
and completes the siiivcy of his vvrilirtgs. ']'he topics. 


Abhyaa (study), East and West, and Nari Pratiatha 
(Dignity of Women) have been dealt with by him in a 
highly thought-provoking way, and are full of details. 
Ilis views about the inllueiice of the We-I on the East 
are none too complimentary to the VVesi It is so good 
of Prof. Parikh to have rescued them from the obseutity 
into which they would have otherwise fallen. All credit 
is therefore due to hint. 

fl) GUJARATNAN LOKE GTTO (Folk Songs of 
Gujarata) : By Madhuhhai Patel. Price Re. 1-t. 

(2) BHIMANAN PARAKRAMO (The (-ourageous 
Deeds of Bliima) : P>y Mndhavji G. Patel. Pure Re 1-4. 

(.“>) iin'OPADESJIA : B\ Sitaram ,f Sliarma. Price 
Re 1-t 

(It GlifAHMNl RANGBIIUMI (The Stage in 
GnuJi.it) : By Duran Bahadur Hiiuhd L Kaji. Puce 
.si \ aniias. 

(.It BlllMBITMNUN PKHABW (The .Shin or 
Blnmlihaif ; By Chhatubai ./. Piliatt Pme four annas. 

.Ill laiblished by the Saiiel\ lor the h'niournrjenicnt 
of Cheap Literature. Aliniedubad and Banibay. lOaO. 

These at" all inlotmation-mving hook-, priced cheap 
to make them po]mlar. The Folk Songs ol Gui.iiat is a 
iteilildhle [in'ee of reseat.h and throws light on the 
social habits of Gujarat. Bhim--the welt-known Pandav 
.Athlete-■ hit' his feats narrated in easy language Hito- 
padesh requites no introdiietion. The tales ate so wtell 
told, it is an all-India work. Diwan Bahadur Kaji’s book 
lealistirally deseiibes what tile Theatre and tlieatrical 
companies h.ive. done in the past for the entertainment 
and enlightment of the theatre going public in Gujarat and 
Bombay The last is an alUactive illu-trated work meant 
for el)ildi en---‘ tiny tots 

K.MJ. 


ro THE Yoiirn or india 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 

Page 168 • • ^rice Re. 11121- 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WE L LINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Netaji of India 

“R. n.” writes in five Indian Review : 

A youngman of twenty-four, with brilliant aradcinio 
oarerr, stood fourth in the 1 C.S, hut worte, to his hioiher 
from Cjiiihtidae in “If C 1! Das m his age ean 

give up i-veiylhing.. . 1 am sure a younginan like myself 

is miieh tnoie capable of doing it. Tlu' very principle of 
serving under an alien huteaucracy is inlensely lepugnant 
to me. The path of Aurohinda tihosh," (who also jiassed 
I.C S. lull did iio| serve), "is to me me more nohle, more 
inspiiing, more lofty, mote unselfish, though more thorny 

....Personally 1 am not afraid of siifTeringi_That 

youngraan is no other than Netaii Suhhas Chandra Bose. 
Havin.g resigned from ICS., he siraighl-away placed 
his services at the disposal of Deshahandhu C. ,K. Das. 
whose colossal .sacrifice, fearless nationalism, wonderful 
resourcefulness and self-confidence and comjdete freedom 
from rornmunal feeling marked him out not only as a 
leader hut a leader of leaders in India Soon Bose became 
the right-hand-man, nay the “best man" of the party of 
Deshahantllui Das, whoso classical utterance, ‘If love of 
country is a ciimi'. T am a criminal,” was made when he 
(.Suhhas Chandra Bosi-) was tdaced under arrest in 1924. 
Equally soon lie dcvclopt'd all the qualities of a leader 
In fact, he was the voungest leader of India and one of 
the voungest Presidents of the Congress 

He had “only one goal tht> freedom of India anil onlv 
one will- -to do or die in the cause of Indian freedom." 
“Let there lie oni- solemn re.solve-—either liberty or 
death," was his vnw .nid this he inculeatc'l uiion his 
‘comrade.s and officers’ To attain that goal, he was pre¬ 
pared to make any saeiifree, to haisiird any risks and to 
continue to fight without being deterred by anv trials and 
tribulations and even drde.rts. To him nothing seemed 
impossible if only it led to the attainment of freedom. 

Not only did he “sac rifiee his all for the hard-won 
freedom,” as remarked hv Sri Jawaliarlal Nehru, he never 
arcepted any iiersonal advantage for himself. In fact one 
of the pledges he prescribed for applicants before enlist¬ 
ing as Ills A'cihirileer- was, "I shall seek no personal advan¬ 
tage for myself" His .surrender of Rs. ](XK)1- from his 
pay as Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta Corporation 
was one of the eailtcst instance.s of such voluntary sur¬ 
render. 

He was eomriletely fearless and discharged all risks 
to attain his goal in life, as will be evidenced by his 
escape from his guarded house in Calcutta in 1941 in the 
fare of all \igilanep and abnormal war-time risks through 
Afganisthan and Mo.srow to Berlin as Signor Orlando 
i\1az«ifa under an Italian jiassport. his dangerous journey 
in submarine from Germany to Singapore in 194A which 
he himself described in a letter in Bengali as a “perilous 
journey in wdiieh very likely he might not live to reach 
his destination” and his A7.ad Hind Government and 
Azad Hind Force Like risks, he conquered difficulties 
in alnio.st impossible, situations. In 1941, he found him¬ 


self a stranger in Germany during the critical days of 
war for that country and yet he succeeded in making the 
German Gviveinrnent agree to bear all expenses for his 
“Free India Centro", to supply technical personnel for his 
Azad Hind Radio and to train, by German military train¬ 
ing jiersonnel, the volunleers of his “Free India Legion" 
who were to have the same facilities and amenities as 
German units but were not to be mixed with any of the 
German formations nor to be put on any German front 
pxeejit for India against British forces and for the 
fiist time an Indian Flag flew in Germany, as we leaint 
from the articles cnnirilnite I by Sri A C N Nambiar 
and Sri N G. Canpuley. So h<' was always undaunted 
by any diffieulUes or even by anv setbaeks “I am a 
hern optimist," he said, “and I shall not admit defeat 
under any eireumstances.” 

His organisations were from the beginning thorough 
and perfect, be it procession, picketin.g, liaital. Volunteer 
or Relief organisation. He threw himself eniiiely into 
what lie did and organised and he always insisted on 
strict discipline and proper training. That was how he 
endeared himself to his eo-worker.s and officers and that 
was why things were unhesitatingly left to him by Desh- 
handhu Das in political organisations, by Dr. P. C. Roy 
in Relief Organisation and by Sardar Vilhaibhai Patel 
in the matter of his will All these ultimately 
eonliibuted to the organisation of liis “Flee India 
(.Centre" in Germany and of the famous 1. N A. in which 
diverse elements of different languages, religions, castes 
and races were welded into a wonderful homogenous 
whole 'file brave deeds and deaths of the warriors 
of I N \ with the name of Netaji in their li[is only 
testified to his unique organising genius and cementing 
influence. Even after his reported death, a General of 
1N A., on coming to his house in Calcutta, bitterly 
wejif crying out the name of Netaji. 

As a true leader of India, he was always guided by 
the all-India spirit and the principle of “Nation First." 
In his historic letter to Sir John Hcrliert, Covernor of 
Bengal, on the eve of his liunger-strike in November, 1941, 
he wrote. “ Individuals must die, so that the nation 
may Jive. Today, 1 must die so that India may win 
freedom and glory," His organisations of “Free India 
Centre” and I.N.A. were completely non-communal and 
one of the pledges prescribed by him for his Volunteers 
was: “1 will regard all Indians as my brothers and 
sisters without distinction of religion, language and 
territory.” He was so proud of his country and nation 
that he insisted that ‘ the only Flag to fly over Indian 
soil would bo the National Tricolour" and not the 
Japanese Flag and that “the officers and men of Azad 
Hind Fouj would be under tlicir own military law and 
not under the Japanese military law and Police." Even 
iu 1941 when starting his “Free India Centre” in 
Germany, he formulated our national salutation as ‘Jai 
Hind' and selected our national anthem as ‘Jana Gana 
Mana’ and Hindusthani as our national language and it 
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was since then that he was being called ‘Netaji’ in, 
right Indian style. Whenever he' inspected his men of 
‘Free Indian Legion” in Germany, he always appeared 
in national dress. Though most unfortunately he could 
not see the inaguration and celebration of Independence 
in Delhi, yet ‘Onward to Delhi’ (‘Delhi Chalo’) and 
‘the road to Delhi is the road to freedom’ were his 
inspiring slogans in l.NA. and he realised in his heart 
of hearts that “there is no power on earth that can keep 
India en.slavcd any longer” and that ‘ the future 
generation of Indians will 1^0 Lorn not as slaves but as 
free men” as he said in 1944. 

Sri Jawaharlal Nehru said on his previous birth 
unniversary, “It is not enough to remember our great 
nsen on occasions like these. We should enudate their 
fide and prineiidcs of life to improve future wellbeing 
of our fellowmen ” In this eonneetion. the nation can¬ 
not help reiitembering that these two idols of India had 
many tilings in eoininon in their liie as they -were the two 
earlie.si advocates of Independence of Indi.i “To me 
Subhas W'as like a younger brother, a brave and beloveil 
co-worker and he had endeared himself to me within a 
very short time” said Jawahailaji at Kalyani in January 
last. 

Poets and Poetry 

The following paragraphs are reproduced 
from The Aryan Path : 

Poets have oeeasionally offeied definition.^ ot poetry 
or declared that it is inhereiitlv indefinable. An attempt 
to analyze the preeise nature of the appeal of poetry was 
made in S.inskrit peoties Anandatardharia, a Kashmir 
poet, contended well over a thousand year* ago that the 
soul of petry is dhimni, llie subtle suggestion of an 
appealing meaning which in various ways produces rasa 
or the resonanci' of aesthetic satisfaction in the respon¬ 
sive reader. No one can complain that poets have not 
said enough on jioetiy. 

But poetry is seldom discussed publicly by two poets 
belonging to completely different generations. This 
happened, howevei. when the BB.C. broadcast such a 
discussion between Janies .‘Stephens and Dylan Thomas 
which Enrounter (November 19541 reproduces. 

Dylan Thomas held a view slightly similar to that of 
Anandavaidhana ; Poetry is “memorable woids-in- 
cadence which move and excite me emotionally.” 

James Stephens declared that ‘‘the iioet is a fellow 
who can lake hold of a thought and make it sing.” 

Of course much depends upon the receptivity of the 
reader. Carlyle said with epigrammatic exaggeration that 
a man is a poet wlio can read a poem well. Perhaps he 
was only suggesting that to the truly sensitive reader of 
a fine poem, the world can never be the same again. As 
Dylan Thomas pointed out: 

“A pood poem helps to change the shape and signi¬ 
ficance of the universe, helps to extend everyone’s know¬ 
ledge of himself and the world around him."’ 

This important stalenieni only echoes what Shelley 
said so inspiringly in his ill-understood “Defence of 
Poetry” : 

“....poetry defeats the curse that binds us to be 
subjected to the accident of surrounrling impre.ssions.... 
it equally creates for us a being within our bcing.^ It 
makes us the inhabitant of a world to which the familiar 
world is a chaos... .It compels us to feel that wtiich we 
perceive, and to imagine that which we know. It creates 
anew the universe, after it has been annihiliated in our 
minds by the recurrence of impressions blunted by 
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The Position of Women in China 

In an article in tlie Bulletin of the Bam- 
kriahna Miasion Institute of Culture, Tripura 
Chakravarti of the Calcutta University, who 
had bc(n to China as a member of the Indian 
Goodwill Mission, discusses the position of 
women in China: 

W(' all know lljjil tho po.silioii or slates of a 
pel son or uroup of jicisoiis i'- di'lonnined lo a largo 
Cxloul by Iho social onviroiniKiil and tlio ■fonoroto 
eoridilnai.s llial lo’ovail in sucicty. Clia'iigcs, liowovoi, 
can bo broiiglil aboul, only ))V mli'lligonl plauanng, 
and by foilliiighl rxpio.^-^iou. Wlion a social sysiom 
lacks tlicso characloi isl ICS, it bocoiiios sialic. U'n- 
forlunaloly, all iiiicoti'i inns processes of e\olulioli 
are of neces,„ilv \crv slow and waslelul. Helieviii};; ill 
llie thesis of piogiess, we caiiJiiol deny that it <'an lx; 
accelerati'd bv iiit'Clligi nt plaiiiiiiig, and by cou-cioni. 
and deiilx'iali' I'lToils Many of you are, iieihaps, 
familiar with the famous diciuin laid down by Sir 
Henry .Suimncr Maine, in his Ancient Law : “The 
nioveiiu'iU of piogH'sMve soeieiies has been a move- 
menl fioin status to eoinraet.” And conliaet implies 
■eouseioiis eiiangi', conscious efforts on the part ol 
those who wa'nt to make the <-hanges. 

Ill China, society remained static for many cen¬ 
turies 'I'he ])ieluio that we get in the pages of Con- 
fueiu.s. the plulosopher who emerged m China as early 
a.s the ,sixlh centnrv 15,(', shows that Chinese society 
bad nisi- eiid'al feudal chaos and disintegration, and 
was formulating certain definite principles. Confucius 
legislated foi all ranks ot Chinese society until very 
recently, and it was said m (diina that Confueialriisni 
wa,s the bed-rock of C'liinese character and Chinese 
outlook on life. 

f’oxFUCUN TllKOniES 

Coiifiicuis niadi' eiilain definite recommendations 
for f'liiuese women lie li.esciibed four \iitues and 
three disciiili'iics for them The four \iitiies weie 
child nui'iiig, child icaimg, house ki'eping, and look¬ 
ing after the an.-estral deities. The three' dHcipliiies 
were oliedii'iiee lo the f.'iili"! bi'fore mariiage. obe- 
dienci' to tlu' Imdiand during marriage, and obi'dieiioe 
to the sou iillei till' death of the husband. Thexc 
recommendations coiiespond closely wilh tho.se of the 
great India lau-gi\er, Alaim; 

‘Pita riil-'^ati Lvininre bhnrtn rali^ali ynvvana, 
rnkaaiili .ttli/irirc jitilra un slri xvatnntiynm- arhoti !— 
rDuring girlhood, the father protects la wom.a'n); in 
youlli, (he husband; m old age, (he sons; a woman 
is inner fit for iiide]i'’nde'ncc]. 

1 do not deav that tliese laws of the great master 
wore without .any meaning tn (he age in which Con¬ 
fucius livid Pcihaps they weie necessarv. But we 
find I hat the law- of Confucius became hidi'-boimd, 
and thioiigh the -iicceedmg centuries China did not 
do aiivtliiiig to aiier oi modify them. Chinese society 
beeanu’ sialic and it cannot be said (hat during the 
edniunes, it mo\ed fiom status to contract. In the 
succeeding ages, the position of women beenmr in- 
ci'Casinglv mi'crablc I’ohgamy and concubinage were 
sa'iiclioiicd bv ^oclaI <'U-(oin. Child-bcirolhal was 
.allowed, (\ ('ll I he marriage of widow’s was to'erated; 
and compuborv dowrv and other malpractices con¬ 
nected with marriage were o)icnly encouraged. These 
features' were not in con.sonance with the teachings ot 
Confucius, but were accretions that continued to grow 
unhindered. 


Recent Chinese REVoLtmoNs 

China suffered from foreign invasions. The Mon¬ 
gols set up a cruel despotism in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the country groaned under the rule of the 
ahou Manchu dynasty from A.D. 1644 to 1912. In 
1911, the first Chinese revolution was led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen of hallowed memory. Though it failed to 
accomplish its purpose, it succeeded m expelling the 
lorcign Maiiclm dynasty from the throne of China. 
China became a republic for the first lime in her 
history in 1912. But real liberation of the people, by 
which I mean the liberation of the people from the 
yoke of foreign Powers, fioiii tlw unsympalhetio 
domination ol the goveinuig classes, and from reac- 
tioiiarv ideas and ciillures. did not conn ; aiiid Dr. 
Sun Yal-sen him.scir was llti' Iir.^t to locoguize the 
iiiadciiuacv ol all that he had done'. Immediately 
aiier the revolutian of 1911-12, tlu- i-eaclionary forocs 
gained the up]>cr hand, and Dr. Sun Yai-seii, himself 
(lie founder of the Chinese leiuiblic, luid to flee the 
couniry, Icaxuig his woik iuitinish('d. 

Cluua’s history from 1912 to 1919 is a history of 
iiggressioii by Western Powers and by Japan. In 1919, 
the Chinese government was compelled to sign the 
humiliating Treaty of Veisailles. This humiliation 
created a gieaL revolution in China, (in the 4th Maj', 
1919. a day now regarded as a most glorious day in 
modern Chinese history, tlie students of the National 
Peking Imnersity and some otlii'i' rn.stitulions demons¬ 
trated m front of line Manchu police headquarters 
and out.side the foreign Icgatioin.s in Peking, demand¬ 
ing the abrogation of tlie humiliating Treaty of 
Versailles. Though tins movement was anti-foreign, 
it very soon assumed a new meaning. It became a 
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National campaign against cultural feudalism. Petrie 
all over the country—^teachers, litterateurs, scientists, 
and journalists—raised the cry that China could not 
be saved, that China would not be saved, unless there 
was a thorough cultural"and moral revolution. This 
campaign accomplished a wonderful revolution in 
modem Chinese history. The women joined the cam¬ 
paign and later participated in the war against Japan 
and in the war against the foreign Powers. 

The Kuomintang, under the guidance of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shiek, assumed power in the second 
Chinese revolution of 1926-27, which was a national 
revolution. Afterwards, there was a split in the lainks 
of the Kuomingtang, and the Left-wing Kuomintang 
left the parent organisation and began to preach its 
views and ideologies independently. In fairness it 
must be admitted that the Kuomintang raised the 
status of women during its administration. An ela¬ 
borate civil code was promulgated ou the 3rd Decem¬ 
ber, 1930. several articles of which related to women. 
Artich’s 1049, 1050, 1051, and 1053 provided for 
divorce. It wa.s realized that women were oppressed 
by men, and these Articles were intended to protect 
them, but. Unfortunately, they remained virtually a 
dead letter. 

Feminine Dominatio.n 

Nothing was done in subsecpiont years to improve 
the status of women. Here a l•efeI'C’nl•c to the vuews 
of a Very distinguished Chrne.se stalesnian, Hoo Shoe, 
who is called the fathcj- of the Chine.so lenaissancc, 
would be appropriate. Dr. Hoo Shoe gave much 
thought and attiuition to this problem and said, in his 
Ha.skell Lectiire.s at the University of t^hicago in 1933, 
that foreign observers or siijierficial obsc'i-vcr.s ex¬ 
aggerated the suflerings of women in China Dr. Hoo 
Shee said that in China (he wife was the mistress of 
the household. Her position was recognized in society, 
and if there was maltreatment sometimes, it was the 
maltreatment of the husband by the wife. China was 
proverbially the nation of henpecked husbands. 

Dr. Hoo Shee referred particularly to two writers. 
Pon Sing Loon, who flourishe.d in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and Wang Shoe Yo, who 
wrote something on the condition of women in Chinn 
toward.^ the end of the nineteenth century. Both these, 
writers have graphically described the horrible suffer¬ 
ings of Chinese husbands. Later, Dr. Hoo Shee wrote 
an interesting serial of one million words. A man had 
a one-eyed wife. In the seventeenth century, although, 
there was no law forbiding divorce, yet divorce was 
not sanctioned by Chinese custom. The wife persecuted 
her husband and followed him from place to place. 
The only condition on which divorce could be obtained 
was proved adultery, and adultery could not be 
provied. Therefore, there was no escape from the 
hands of the wife. 

Another story, given by Wang Shito towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, was something like 
this ; the wife was illiterate, and could not understand 
anything. Wang Shito describes his sufferings and 
mortifications in his dairy; ‘I cannot convince you. 
You are illiterate, you cannot read what I am writing; 
but I solemnly say that I want to escape from your 
hands. Perhaps, my lot is due to my karma. Perhaps, 
in previous births I did something wrong, for which 
I aw being oppressed. Perhaps, in my previous birth 
I was the oppressor and you were the oppressed, and 
in this life you have become the oppressor and I am 
the OTpresB^.’ 

Tnese are some isolated stories which really do 
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not prove much, just as the isolated dictum of Manu, 
T’atra naryastu pujyantc ramuntc tatra devatah.’ 

[Where women are adored, there (he gods V' 
rejoice ] C 

We talk glibly of that maxim, but that does not 
prove anything. An isolated text taken irom Manu 
certainly does not. prove that the position of women 
in India in the social system was very high. On the 
other hand, there are many other stones or ac<-outits 
that would give a different picture. 

Women’s Campaign 

In the revolutma m China from 1931 to 1949, 
since the unprovoked Japanese attack agaiast Man¬ 
churia in September, 1931, since the republic was 
established by the Chinese people, the women of 
China .shouldered immense rc.sponsibilities. There was 
a national campaign organizing women. Women acted 
as nurses, served in the army, conducted night-classes, 
and worked m the aerial resistance. Of course, womeh ■ 
did not actually light, but they did all kinds of 
military duties. 

When the Chinese iicojtlc’s army wished to cross 
the river Yangtse-kiang in 1949, fishwives living on 
both banka of the river offered thcir boats to the 
troops to help them to ford that, great river. Now, 
such services, rendered voluntarily, had to be recog¬ 
nized when the People’,s Republic of China was esta¬ 
blished. In October, 1949, one of the first things that 
was incorporated in the CHiincsc Constitution was the 
common programme, because of the different political 
parties and different organizations in China. The 
Chinese government at, once recognized the part 
played by women in the war of liberation, and 
.Article 6 of the common jirogramme says that People’s 
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Eepublio will abolish, the feudal system that keeps 
women in bondage and that it will also establish the 
equal rights of women with men in political, econo¬ 
mic, educational, cultural, and social life. Aiticle 32 
of the same common piogranimc saleguurds speci¬ 
fically the interest of juvenile workeis and womem 
workers in factories. Article 48 of tlit Constitution, 
or of the common progiammo, pi elects the health of 
mothers, infants, and children in factories and 
workshops. 

New Marhiage Law 

There has been a concerted campaign since 1949 
to resognize the sei vices rendered by women in the 
war of liberatioin. At present, there is a great orga¬ 
nisation, tile All-China Democratic Women’s Federa¬ 
tion, a national body witli branches m every village. 
It looks after the inleiests of women throughout 
China. 

, During my visit to China last year, I saw that 
women now enjoy equal rignte with men in all walks 
of life—m the field of litciature, m workshops, in 
factories, m the villages, and m government organiza¬ 
tions. The rights of women required further protec¬ 
tion, and so on the I'st May, 1950, the People’s 
Government of Chi'i . enacted an important law, the 
New Marriage Law in China, which may bo regarded 
as a great cHarter for women. It was promulgated 
after a gteat deal of inquiry aiu deliberation, it took 
the authors ol the mainago law 17 months to enact 
this important legislative im-asure. This law abolishes 
the old feudal system that kept women in bondage. 
It declares that the object of the new legislation is 
to provide for happy mairiage, to bung into existence 
a better society in China, and to estabhsh love and 
harmony between husband and wife. The law speci¬ 
fically lays down that marriage must depend upon 

wilhug consent ol both parties. There must be 
no more uigamy, polygamy, concubinage, or cluld- 
betrothal. As willing consent loses its uieaumg m 
child-man iage, the law, by another clause, provides 
that a man must not many before the age of 20, and 
a woman not beiorc the age of 18. Furthermore, the 
law specifically prohibits exaction of money or other 
presents in marriage. And, finally, the law provides 
for divorce. Of course, it is not the object of the 
authora of the marriage law to make divorce easy, 
far from it. Divorce has been made difficult, but if it 
can be proved that divorce is necessary, and if it can 
be proved that the divorce has the willing consent of 
both husband and wife, then di\orce becomes easy. 
Otherwise, tlie village registrar or I he ^nwn registrar 
will take every possible step to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between husband and wife. Even after 
divorce, paients must support and educate their 
childretn. Another important feature in tins marriage 
law is that just as it is the duty of parents to support 
and educate their children, similarly, it is the duty 
of all children to support and maintain their old 


parents. Old parents have got a legal claim (now oil 
their suns and daughters. 

Women Under the New Regime 

The new marriage law is not a dead letter. All its 
provisions are being enforced,* and it seems reasonable 
to say that it has immensely improved the status of 
women in China. It has given them a new inspiration 
and a new confidence, and the result is visible in the 
different walks of fife in which women are engaged. 

1 had a long discussion with Madame Sun Yet-sen 
on this legislation. She emphasized that the new 
marriage law must be carefully distinguished from the 
Civil Code promulgated by the Kuomintang in 1930. 
That was a half-hearted measure, which was not 
enforced in China. Madame Sun Yet-sen said that 
it woud be a mistake to think that this law was pro¬ 
mulgated by the supreme parliament of China; it was 
the result of the universal demand of the awakened 
womanhood of China. At present, the women of 
China are working shoulder to shoulder with men and 
are discharging with confidence, with enthusiasm, aJnd 
with all seriousness their duties and responsibilities. 
How far the new marriage law has led to the esta¬ 
blishment of happy homes or domestic peace, 1 
cannot say. But I know that there was not, or there 
is not, a voice of piote.sL against this new legislative 
measure. The standard of sexual morality also has 
risen, and I have not noticed any sex consciousness, 
or sex shyness, on the part of girls and women in 
China. 

I began by saying lhal all unconscious process of 
evolution arc of necessity very slow and wasteful. 
The leaders of the Chinese revolution made a deli 
berate cxiienment, a tonseious attack on the old 
system. They are luakiiig experiments with their 
social organizatoins. And as the result of their ex¬ 
periments, t.hey have succeeded in bringing about a 
better and purer Chinese society. 
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Mahatma Gamlhi’e Views on Machines 
and Technology 

Nichel Beaupuy writes in one of the Unesco 
Bulletins : 

The sudden introduction of industrial ciyiliiation in 
a traditional society not only gives rise to a problem of 
technical adjustment; it also calls for a new balance 
in motivation and thus necessitates a very real 
psychological and cultural "conversion” in the individual. 
It involves profound changes in a value-system many 
hundreds of years old. 

Mahatma Gandhi was deeply and primarily concerned 
with value-systems. His opposition to 'Western 
civilization was not merely on the limited ground of the 
political and economic stihjcction of India, but on the 
much wider issue of the conflict between the values of 
different civilizations. The steadily increasing pace now-a- 
days of the so-called “modernization’’ of India makes 
particularly timely, thew'bire, Gandhi’s views on the 
danger which machines and technology present for Indian 
values. The latest number of the International Social 
Science Bulletin, ftnesco’s quarterly periodocal. contains 
a fully-documented study on this subject by Mr. I). P 
Mukerji, of the International Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague. 

The first uneciiivoc.il statement of Gandhi’s position 
occurs in “Hind .Swaraj" flndian Home Riilel. written 
in 1908. in which he considered for the first time the 
existence of deep conflict between Indian values and 
Western values. Manv historians and sociologists would 
he more cautious about India's ancestry, about her 
deliberate wisdom in rejeetinc machinerv. city-life and 
the evils thereof. Thev tvould attribute them mostly to 
lack of opportunities and the incurable human habit of 
making a virtue of neressitv. 

Por Gandhi on the other hand, Indian civilization 
was the result of a deliberate and repeated condemnation 
of material valiiCK Tlie supreme duty was to attain 
mastery over mind and passions in the performance of 
which we know ourselves, that is, knowledge acerues 
The Performance impflhd proper use of hands and feet; 
md the process led to the limitation of indnlgenees. 
'eduction of wants, and simplification of life. All these 
deas formed a whole pattern of thought, beliefs, attitude 
nd action which placed Indian civilijation in sharp 
mpo.siiion to what he somclimes ealled the Western, at 
■ fher times the Europe*! hut what was really modem 
ivilizarion centred on material values. 

In October 1924, soon after ho had broken one of 
’s famous fasts, Gandhi gave an interview to a student 
■_'rm Santiniketan, Sri Ramchandran. who questioned 
■'W on Ue views on the place of art in national 
' generation and on machinery. 

*Aro yon against aR machinery ?” the student 
sked. 


uanani answered 


What I object to is the cra7.e for machinery not 
machmery as such The cCaze ia for what ^ 
abour-savmg machinery. Men go on ’saving labo^ tiR 
hniisands are without work and thrown on the streeS 
o die of starvation. Today machinery help a few to 

noi’ ri” l^e backs of millions. The impetus behind it ia 
not rile philanthropy to save labour, but greed” 

The siujrnt asked : Then you are fighting not 
agaii^t machinery as such, but against its abuses?" 

Gandhi said : "I would unhesitatingly say yes: but 
r would add that scientific truths and discoveries should 
first cense to be mere instruments of greed Thea 
lahourers will not be overworked and machinery, instead 
of becoming hindrance will he a help, T am not 
eradication of all machinery, but limitation." 

Where would you stop ?" the stndeat asked. 

“Just where inadiines cease to help the individual 
and encroach on his individiialilv.” Gandhi replied “The 
supreme consideration is man The machine should not 
be allowed to criprde the limbs of man ... . Ideally, 
I would TuTe out all machiiif^ry, evrn as I would reject 
this very body, which is not helpful to salvation, and 
seek the absolute liberation of the soul.” 

Mr Mukerji believes that the views expressed in 
1924 mark a departure from those of 1908. Gandhi had 
come to reali7.e that the people of Indio were not yet 
npe for the supreme renunciation his values demanded. 
Hoii-violence and truth could not he the bread of the 
masses.^ ^ It was clear to him that the labourer must 
get a living wage and a secure dailv task and his labour 
should not be drudgery; above nil man, that is, the 
labourer was the supreme consideration. 

In IQJfi Gandhi wrote ; “Machinery has its place; 
it has come to stay, But it must not be allowed to 
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displace the necessary human labour. I would welcome 
every improvement in the cottage machine but I know 
that it is eriminal to displace the hand labour by the 
introduction of power driven ‘■pindles unless one is at the 
same time ready to give millions of farmers some other 
occupation in their homes.” 

But although Gandhi had moved awav from the 
uncompromising attitude taken in “Hind Swaraj,” he 
had by no means chanised his basic position, since he 
continued to affirm that “ideally,” he would rule out all 
machines, including “this very body,” in order to seek 
the liberation of the soul. He declared ; “I do not 
believe that multiplication of wants and machinery 
contrived to supply them is taking the world a single 
step nearer its goal. I whole-heartedly detest this mad 
desire to destory distance; and time, to increase animal 
appetites, and to go to the ends of the earth in' search! 
of their satisfaction. If modern civilization stands for 
all this, and I have understood it to do so, T call it 
eatanic.” 

Then in anger which would remind one of the wrath 
of prophets, he said : “I would destroy the present 
system of government, if I had the power. I would use 
the most deadly weapons, if T believed that they would 
destroy it. I refrain because the use of such weapon^ 
could only perpetuate the system, though it may destroy 
its present administration. Those, who seek to destroy 
men rather than their manners, adopt the latter and 
become worse than those whom they destroy under the 
mistaken belief that the manners will die with them, 
they do not know the root of the evil ” 

Mr. Mukerji asserts that the Gandhian conclusion in 
regard to machines and technology is logical if one 


accepts the postulates that India has a separate norm 
of values and a separate principle of social organization, 
which would be disturbed and even destroyed by large- 
scale use of machinery for greed and profit; and that 
a proper use would pre-suppose certain attitudes, some 
traditional and others not, hut all working in alliance, 
and also a type of State that would own and control 
large machineries, if they were indispenslble for defined 
purposes. Otherwise, the machineries to be used would 
be used would be of a special type suitable for removing 
the drudgery of handicraft and improving its gualily, 
if possible. They would operate in the general context 
of de-centralized economy, in close alliance with 
agriculture. 

“Gandhi,’s minimal idea,” says Mr Mukerji, ‘was 
to establish co-existence of different social systems, on 
the basis of equality, though the prophetic strain that 
came to him in the course of his experiments with Truth 
led him to think that the values he propagated would 
also be good for the Western World We will leave it 
to the Western sociologist to ponder over this issue. An 
Indian sociologist can only mention that Gandhi’s 
protagonism of Indian values was not a manifestation 
of the romantic agony of nationalist historians, nor was 
it a reactionary, obscurantist throw-back. He was a 
revolutionary, an Indian revolutionary, that is, one who 
would first be steeped in Indian realities and then 
evaluate the nature of chances in social realities in order 
to create fresh norms.” 
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Human Relations in Industry Necessary 

Addressing students of Delhi University at 
Shri Ram College of Commerce on 22nd Octobei 
1954, Mr. V. K. R. Menon. Dire<lor of the 
International Labour Office, New Delhi, expressed 
the hope that human relations in industry might 
lead generally to an age of {)rosperity : 

Human relations, he explained, was a psychological 
movement in contrasl to mateiial revolution It had 
received a fillip from the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions and the Indian National movement and from 
the two world wars. 

Mr. Menon considered the term “managehie.nt” more 
appropriate than the word “employer" because, with the 
growth of industrial organisations, eapital had P*'<-orao 
more and more im|>ersonal. He said that labour- 
management relations were as eomide.x as human nature 
and that they had social, political, p'-vcholosical as well 
as economic aspects. 

Industrial relations proper were normally dealt with 
in three tieis, at the level of the undertaking, at the level 
of the industry and at the national level Problems of 
human relations were, however, most effectively dealt 
with at the level of the undertaking because human 
relations w(*re far_ more personal in character. 

PuRi’OsF. OF LABoni-MANAcf mi:nt Co-ofekation 

Mr. Menon said that lahoui-rnaiiagcnient co-operation 
served to jiromotr two main purjio.ses One of these was 
economie, to ensure iiuTeased production ; the otliei was 
moral and social to secure full recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of the human element and, aceordingly. to give 
staff a greater interest in the general operation of their 
undertaking!. Co-operation between management and 
labour oould be built on a solid foundation if the needs 
of the workers and the requirements of the management 
were taken into account “As far as the management is 
eonceiTiad, it wants- -to put it crudely—^maximum jiro- 
duelion with the minimum wage-bill," he added 

If management recognised a sense of dignity, the 
desire for seeurity and social instincts as enunciated bv 
American business leaders, there would be fewer difBcul- 
ties in se<;uring the oo-operation of workers for higher 
productivity. Two of the, conditions for successful 
labour management co-operation were tliat both sides 
“must want to be eo-oiierative without any mental reserva¬ 
tion and that co-operation should not serve as a substi¬ 
tute for fair wages.” 

CoN.SUI.TAtriON .\CENC1E.S 

Mr Menon felt that such agencies for consultation 
as ioint advisory committees, joint production committees 
and management councils roiilil be evolved to work 
out labour-management co-oi»evation. He referred to 
British Work Cxmncils which had made suggestions for 
improved methods of work and promoted general 
pflicienry. Mr. Menon pointed out that after World 
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War H, the worker is not satisfied with merely good 
wages, employment security and other measures of 
social security. He is eifually emphatic that human 
dignity should be recognised so that he should have a 
feeling that lie is an active partner in the successful 
working of the undertaking wheie he is employed A 
sense of purpose in work was ticef-ssar^ t„ satisfy this 
sentiment. 

Referring to conditions in India. Mi Menon 
observed : “The development of trade unionism in India 
is relatively of recent origin, and there is still a long 
way to go In the absence of strong and healthy trade 
unions, all that workers could attcmju was to secure 
the best wages and living condition- which the 

employers would grant. There were and there arc a 
number of good employers who treated their workers 
generously but in several eases, q was mote a case of 
Iialcinalistic mtciest When laige-scale industrial 
devclojiment had not taken jilace. such an interest and 
direct intimate touch between the employer and the 
employed were piopcr and good But with the 

greater awakening in the niinils of the woikei.s, some¬ 
thing more is needed. In anv rase, the progressive 
develupiiient of large-scale indii-tiy has. hy itself, been 
responsible ft.r breaking the foriiici IkiikI hetwceii the 
worker and his iob In the past I c.viue across quite 

a few rases where fheie was fnclion and unrest even 

in establishments where workei- entoyed good wages, 
giood housing and othei aineiiilies Some extiresged 
the view that this was hei-ause the more tlie workers 
got from an individual emjiloyei the gicaier they 
pxpeeted to extract still more fioiii him Also, that 
irresponsible persons posing as labour leadei- accounted 
for this attitude of mind This was ime m some cases 
hut it was equally tiue in otheis that in -pile of all the 
good conditions of service offercri. line vvcie minor 

causes for friction vvlin h could have been easilv rectified 
had there been a [tiopcr niacliiticiv lot liellcriiig human 
relations in the particulai undcilakina coiitcined Very 
often, the trouh'e started on a tiivial issue wiiich. if a 
tiropcrly working machinciy liail existed, would have, 
been nipiied in the liud But when maltei- had pioceed- 
ed too far. the importance whicli each side attached tq 
face-saving, tolallv eclipsed the suli)ecl-iiiallci of the dia- 
loitc iti^elr ’■ 

There was still a lot to he done, Mr Menon stated, 
in the direction of bettering conditions of workers in 
India, the limiting factor being a recognition that these 
would have to be related to e< onomic. progress in graieral. 
He was equallv convinced that the importance of develop- 
ment of human relations in industry deserved far greater 
attention than it had received so far. Die more this was 
recogni.scd and acted upon, the greater were the ehaneev 
of India’s industrial development leaching the goal which 
all would like—the building up of a Co-opeiativc Com 
nionwealth.—/LO News Service. 
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Nuclear Research in Israel 

Uranium has already been produced in Israel from 
phosphate ores on a pilot-plant scale, which is the second 
stage in the three leading to full production. This start¬ 
ling news was given to Israel listeners in a broadcast 
address by Dr. Ernst D. Bergmann, Cnairman of the 
Israel Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dr. Bergmann’b radio address followed that of the 
Chief Israel Delegate. .Ambassador Abba Eban, who told 
the Political and Security Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly on November 15, that “the 
number of physicists and chemists in Israel engaged in 
theoretical and applied research is, in relative terms, 
probably as high as in any other country of the world.” 
The heavy tasks of economic and social progress faced by 
Isiacl “with a notable lack of any cheap source of fuel or 
electric power* may result, he stated, in an economically 
viable use of atomie energy for Israel earlier than in. 


Encouraged by the results in the Department of 
Isotopes, the Weizmann Institute is now about to cover 
a wider field through the establishment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Nuclear Research. 

In Jerusalem, research in these fields has also been 
undertaken by the Hebrew University’s Physics Depart¬ 
ment and the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Centre. 
The Physics Department of the Hebrew University has 
worked in the fields of molecular structure (nuclear 
spectroscopy), micro-wave research, energy radiation and 
semi-conductors. In the Medical Centre isotopes have 
beenl applied for diagnosis and treatment in blood 
disease, cancer, and thyroid conditions and the results of 
traced research are being used in Israel’s leading medical 
institutions. 

In 1953, the Israel Atomic Energy Comniission was 
established with wide powers to supervise, co-ordinate and 
encourage work in, this field. 

Though the record of achievement and of effort out- 


eouniries more lavishly endowed with 
conventional forms of power. 

“These two factors, intellectual and 
acientifie. interest and practical need” 
had delermined Israel’s pre-occupation 
with this problem from the earliest 
days of the atomic decade. Recalling 
that Israel’s first President, the late 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann. wa.s a scientist 
eoneerned with new materials and new 
power developed through advanced 
research. Ambassador Eban turned to 
the laying of the foundations of nu¬ 
clear research in Israel which took 
place within a year of the establish¬ 
ment of the State in 1948. 

The Department of Isotope. Research, 
in the Weizmann Institute of Science 
at jRehoviit has assiduously and suc¬ 
cessfully, for five years, worked both 
in tile theoretical ami applied fields 
of (1) radioactive isotopes of low 
activity : (2) the enrichment of heavy 
water by fraction distillation and 
other related protects ; (3) cosmic 
rays ; (4) the exploitation of low 
grade uranium ores (phosphates); 
(5) the study of the mechanism of 
chemical reactions by means of isoto¬ 
pic training; 16) natural radioacti- 

vitv, the determination of the sources 
and average age of underground water 
by measuring tbe tritium concentra- 
tJon ; (7) tbe prospecting of possible 
underground deposits of radioactive 
solid materials. 

Research In the enriehme.nt of 
heavy water by fractional distillation 
has led. under the leadership of Dr 
Dostrovsky of the Institute, to the 
construction of a pilot plant already 
producing heavv water and its method 
of production has been adopted and 
applied in Europe. The exploitation 
of low grade uranium ores such as 
phosphates is significant for Israel 
owing to the presence of large phos¬ 
phate deposits uncovered in recent 
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iiaed above "is modest in comparison with the imprewive 
suiveys’’ presented by the United Slates, United King* 
dom, Canada, France and the Soviet Union, it is, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to explain the specific as well as the 
general interest of Israel in the proposals presented before 
the Committee, Ambassador Eban declared. 

Distribution of Fissile Material 

Israel applauds ‘‘the decision of the sponsoring 
Powers to establish an international orgianization for the 
peaceful use of atomic power without delay. This 
organization should be conceived in terms of universal 
membefship. Indeed, it is unlikely that any couniiy with 
a ^ecific stake in this problem will wish to be excluded.” 

‘‘Great importance lies in the responsibility of the 
new organization or agency for fostering the interchange 
of information and diffusing the results of research. At 
the same lime, it appeals to us that rcseaicb is only the 
very fiisl stage in the application of atomic power to 
peaceful uses. By far the most important objective is 
the actual generation of power tlirougli the establish¬ 
ment of reactois and the distribution of fissile niaieiial. 

The basic aims of the international agency as foimu- 
lated by the Israel Delegation include universal co¬ 
operation in the development and implementalion ol plans 
for the application of ulomio energy for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, the co-ordination of results in research activities, 
the facilitation of these activities with material and 
lochnical assistance, the exchange of scholars and research 
workers. paiTicipaiing m piojects, the oiganization of 
courses and seininurs in membci countries carrying on 
I'eseaicli and assistance to member countries in the plan¬ 
ning and establishment of atomic plants. 

Atomic Power for iRiucAiioN 

The Israel Delegation also feels that an early investi¬ 
gation of the leclinical iiossibihlies of denaturing dange¬ 
rous materials so that ihcir military utilizuiiun would be 
rendered impossible, as suggested by the representative 
ol Sweden, should be undeitakeu so that the international 
agency would be able “to distiibute fissile materials 
without risk ol improper diversion.” 

"Countries afOicted with deserts and plagued by 
centuries of erosion are deeply interested in processes 
for adapting brackish water and seawater to iiTigation 


purposes,” stressed Ambassador £han. ‘‘The feBsibility 
of this transfuimation has, 1 understand, been convin¬ 
cingly pioved; but a prodigious burden of cost still 
makes the dream of conquering the world's deserts remote 
from reality. This may well he one of the first practical 
problems which the international organization could try 
to solve, with incalculable benehis to countries in the 
Middle East and elsewhere in which a shortage of water 
prevents the attainment of self-sufficiency in food 
production.” Such subjects, suggested the Israel Re¬ 
presentative, "‘as would solve the pressing problems ol 
such underdeveloped areas” should receive priority in 
research and application. 

In discussing the organizational problems involved 
in the establishment of the intuiuailiunal atomic energy 
organization. Ambassador Ebaii stated that two 
fundamental principles should be observed. ‘‘First, 
universality of membership; second, the closest possible 
rclaiiuushiji with the United Nations and other inter¬ 
national bodies operating in this field.” 

The Israel Representative urged that the Inter¬ 
national Scientific Confeicnce pioposed for the summer 
of 1955 be open to all Slates willing to take part. "Israel 
will certainly wish to enable its leading nuclear physicists 
to participate in this gathering,' he declared— Nem 
jfom Israel. 

USy Indian Goals Same 
The Asian Student, January 11, 1955, 

published from San Franeiseo, informs us : 

New York City--India and the United States have 
identical goals, namely, democratic system of govern- 
mtiil, promotion cd woild peace and working for freedom 
of ail nations. However, India has her own approach 
w the achievement of* these goals and this approach -'i 
bomelimcs differs fiom that of the United Stales. 

This obscivation was made by Gaganvihari Mahta, 
Indian Ambassador to the United Stales, when he 
dehvered the 1951 Mary Keating Das Memorial lecture 
at Columbia University lecently. The topic of his 
lei lure was ‘India to America.” 
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Tlie Ambassador said that the two countries are 
co-operatiag with each other in many wayt., but it is not 
always possible for them to see eye to eye in every 
respect. Differences in approach and method lor the 
achievement of world peace and the deniocialie system 
of government lot all nations, which exist between India 
and the United States, ate gtadually nan owing down. 

india is gratelul to tlie United States for the 
American economic aid “-lie has received, Mr Mehta 
said. He piaiscd the wuik ol Amen< an technicians in 
India, who number about 200 in his countiy working 
on various d<'velopiiieni jtrojecis. About an eijual 
number ol Indian expeits have also availed themselves 
of the oppoitunilj ol getting advaiieed naming in the 
United Mates und( i the technical aid progiam 

.Mliiough India wcboiiu' to-oiieralion and aid fiom 
other counlncs m liei development piogram, site does 
not like to gel anylliiiig by way ol charily as that loim 
ol aid loweis tile moiale ol the jieople. Mi Mehta said. 
He added that ultimately Indians will have to develop 
their eountiy with tlteii own blood and toil. 

'J'he .Maiy Keating Das Memorial Leetuie is given 
aniiiially at Uolunibia Univer.sity foi the promotion ol 
Indian studies anil lor the foslcimg of cultural relations 
between India and the United Stales Thi’ lectaie Aerie.> 
was created rifthl yea's ago in memory of Mary Keating 
Das, wife of Projessoi Taiahiath Dus, through a fund 
esMblished at (Columbia Univeisity by the Taraknaih 
Dus Foundation. 


The Way Ahead 

MliSsAV.F. OF l.T-COL. (i\MAL .Amiti, INasSEB 

Those who lliink that the Revolution ol the Egyptian 
Airay on July 23id hail loi its object the oveiihrow of 
a corrupt mouaich and a change in the leginie, are 
mistaken The mam ohjeel of iJie ievolution wa- to 
raise the slandaul of living of the hulk of the Egyptian 
people. 

The regime had to be i hanged hei'aiisc those who 
had been in jiower loi so many years had always thought 
more of themselves and their Parly than of the inleiests 
of the people. 

To give only one example ; in 1897 the cultivated 
land of Egypt was 5,047,000 aeres ; the population 
numhered 9,715,000. Fifty years lalei the population 
had doubled (19,022,000) whereas the cultivated area 
had increased by only 14 per cent. The consequences 
of such irresponsible policy are not liaid to imagine. 

Much the same can he said about industry, coirimeree 
and indeed all oiliei sources of national income, not to 
speak of the lack of planning or of scientific study with 
wliieli national pro(ccls were improved. 


Let me speak ve^ briefly about what the Revolution 
has done in economic, social and political fields. 

I 

Two months after the Revolution the Land Reform 
Law was passed ; many other projects too were by then 
on the way to being cartied out. Twenty acres ol desert 
are now reclaimed every day ! Produce Irom the new 
Province ot El-I’ahrii, ciealed in the heart of the desert, 
can now he seen in the streets of Caiio. Plans have 
been prepared for the cultivation of some 2 million 
aeres in the next 20 ye.ars. The necessary water will 
not be lacking. The project of the new Higli Dam 
above Asswau is now being carried out, and wc hope 
that this will he completed within less than ten years. 
At the same luany iiiiiiurtaiit industries are in course of 
cieation. 

We know that we eannol live in a stale of isolation : 
we must eo-opelate with all fuendly nations. Already, 
a new Companies Law has been passed (No. 26 of 
1954), and unoilier on Investments was promulgaUwl in 
1953 (Law No 156). Moieovei, several measures have 
been taken to improve Coftmn)rce and Exchange. In 
every phase ol life there has been leforni, or at least 
study m view' of reform. Missions have been sent to 
explore for petroleum and metals in the deseri legions. 
In a few years we hojie t(> produce our own sicel and 
to have for the fiisl lime an Egyptian heavy industry. 

t 

i ( 

II 

In the social field the Permanent Couneil of Social 
Services has made a thorough stuily of all Public 
Seivices. Plans iiave been drawn up, and Collective 
UniN will be equipped to deal with groups of 15,000 
inhabilunis. They will act at the same time as rural 
iniluslrial schools Before long each unit will be self- 
contalneil ; the fir-t one is now being built and expects 
to begin work in a few weeks. ^ 

ni 

Within a month or two a National Assembly will 
meet, and by the end of the Transitional Period we 
shall havi' ,i sound democratic life 

Everybody now ran see that the country is enjoying 
a slate of stability, consolidated by the ever-increasing 
inflow ol foreign capital. 

We were determined to resolve the Suez Canal 
pndilem. Egypt being a free State, we felt that no 
foreign troops should lemain in her territory against 
her will. ' i I 

1 am glad that Britain and Egypt came to the 
agreenienl announced on July 27lh - -EgYpHan Bulletin. 
lanuary 1955. 
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The Moral Balance Sheet the luglicbt poat-graduaie .studies down to the 

This year, as m ]ji-eviou-. years, lime li;e, bLoii a pnmaiy group. “Literary,” which is an illusive teim, 

]ire.sen(a(iou of the annual Jhidget. And u.sual may have increased. Discipline and moral values 

there has been a considerable amount ol drbati' and amongst (he .students and teachers evcrj'W’here 
discussion over tlie Imdget, pioposals, .some cogeiil. ‘s at tlie lowest lc\el known to most of u.s. This is 

somi' iriele\:iiit and .some quit'- iiicoheieiit What wi‘ a mlamitous .state of affairs when we consider that 

have been nmiaiking is that each sur'ceediiig year ol these very .students are the .standard-beaiei.s of the 
independence, ihe pioposals have been gelling moie lutuie ol our nation. 

and moie soiille.ss, bloodless and lileless in characlei. indeed, there is no philosophy of life in our 
It Is just as if a iiieclumical piocesi< foe the extradtion youth, (.'ynicisni and an utter materialistic view of 
ol a useful distillate was biiug jicrfic’ed, the human Ide piepondeiate everywhcie. There are no beacons, 
elements being legaided pisl as being the basic law ^o guiding posts, only building, .stnictuios, machines 
miitenal, inaniinaU', and ivuwoithy ol any other ^“d ligures. If a balance-sheet were diawn up of the 
eonsideiation besides the yield of ca.sh. mipoudcrable.s that me of the essence m uation- 

Mental and nioial values are no loiigi r any building, wc .shall be iaeed W'th sheer bankruptcy, 
eousideration. Wc say no longei but. we should say yhibbolcLha theie aie in plenty. ‘The tiocialislie 
since the Budget of 1948-49. W(' have leciuies and I’altein of Society,' ‘8arvodaja.’ ‘Mo distiibution ol 
exhortations galore no doubt but that, is juimaiil.v i’oveity,’ ‘Equality ol oiiportunity lor all’ and so on 
.stage-play. Moral values are going down .i.s a mid .so loiih. But in reality the toji of the social 
comscquence. Bliucture is bi'coinuig lieaviei and heavier, in the terms 

This IS inevitable where by nation-building is buieaueracy, iiarty-caueus and bag-uobihly, while 
meant the construction of titanic .stnicliiies of co’D- veiy foundations, the progrc.s.sive middle classes, 

erete and ste'ol and jn ogress is measuri'd in tlie lei ms being i-apjied out of existence. The siqipr-Brahmina 

of long-tons and kilowatts and in millions of yards fciaivodaj'u utter inuntruius and the mouth-pioce.s 
and millions of rupees. oi luling grouj) uttei insmcorc exhortations, but 

This i.s no jeremiad we arc composing. The are dying out evei’ywhere. Where is the 

undeniable fact.s are. that all that, has been acK-om- cnthii.siasm of 1947? 

plislied in Ihc seven years .and more of freedom, does Profe!),sor M. L. Oliphaut, the Director ol 

not amount to a jot where the standards and nieasiin's Piiysical Laboratories, National Universit 3 - of 
of real uplift are eoneerned. Material progress may •'Australia, said, at the Indian Institute of Science, 
be shown by figures and statistics, both of which arc Bangalore, on March 28 that the survival of man and 
challengeable if compared with the standards that mental and spiniual values were far more important, 
obtained before the War, and reduced to terms of H'^n ilie survival of anv “creed of the moment.“ And 
aKsolute basic valuea. sciientist cannot solve the problem of .survival. 

The standard of living, as a whole, has gone I'e said. i 

down amongst the classes that were at par with the We, the “keepers of the moral heritage of the 

minimum normal scale. It may have risen in ihc strata East,” are imposing excise on education—for paper 
where they were below the subsistence line, Imt that means book.'—and arc bleeding white that very group 
has been accomplished by lowering standards. This fhai, jirovides all the human resources of nation- 
fact is undhallengeable. building. For material prosperity we must have. 

Educational levels have sunk everywhere, ranging though the entire nation be morally bankrupt. 
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Union Budget Reconsidered 

The Union liudgel lot 1950-50 makes a gloomy 
leading in view ol its all-round taxauon jiroiiosals which 
will he devusialing in edict. Cieaiiuii ol employment 
opportunities is now one ol the impoiiant objectives ol 
the Government ol India and tlie Budget is mainly 
directed lowaid- that end. It'^may be recalled here 
that in his speech on the Goveinmeul's economic poln.-y 
delivered in Bailiament on Decembci 2U, 195*4, the Union 
I’inance Minisiej 'taii-d . ' I'he central objective ol our 

eeuiioiiiK polii) lioiii now on must be to create full 
einjdoynielli condtlions within a measuiable peiiod, say, 
10 yeats liom now. This is by no means an oversambilioua 
goal. It Is perhaps the minimum we ought to strive 
for. In achieving this, theie is ample scope for 
exiiaiisjoii both ii. the t>ubin and the piivate sectors. 
This means, in the lirst place, that we. have to create 
at least two juiiliun new jobs, il not more, cveiy year, 
in ordei to provide for ihe annual increase ol l.li million 
in the employable labour loree. Secondly, it mean.s 
that we must make some impies’ion on the uneinploy- 
incnt anil undei-eniployinoui aiieady existing These 
jobs must obviously be dculed in the non-agiicullural 
sector " J lie iinpliealioii is olivimis in ibal the employ- 
im-iit iilijei ti\e lelales to the new Budget and tlie 
attainment ol full eiiijiloyineni objective must be linked 
up with the first Fivc-^ear I’laii and to be eoniinued 
in the second Five-Year J'lan. The new taxation 
piopos.ils luisc doubts wliellier ihey will be conducive 
towards cieating employment opportunities 

In a iiee ceoiiomy heavy taxation lesuits in lalliilg 
employment. The lueeiil use in tile unemployment 
siltialioji 111 the USA iiidui eil the Government (>f that 
country lo leduce taxation iti ordei to provide ineeiiltve 
for laige-stale devclopmeiil lliat will piovide emiiloyincnl 
lo the iineinjdoyed Ol eouise, ours i- an under¬ 
developed economy and a mixed eeonomy loo The 
pioblein eannul lie handled .so easdy simply by tax 
reductions. But it is lime that tlie aulhorities realise 
tliul divided le-iioiisiliiliiv is nobody .s lesiioiisihilily. It 
the Goveinineiu is to depend upon the private sector 
lot the iieaiioii 111 employment opiioilunities, then tax 
reductions must be regarded as the vi/ie (jaa non. If 
high taxation is to ptisisl, then the Goveinmenl should 
lake uiion tliemsiive- the sole lesjioiisibilily lor creating 
eniiployment, and tlie lole of the private s(;rt,>r in that 
cuniU'tliuii will he ineiel) sujiplemciitaiy. The authorities 
aim at dealing two mdlion new jobs every year, but 
they have not stated who will create them—whether the 
private sector or tlie public secloi or both. How the 
resjtonsibilily i' to lie divided lift ween the two sectors 
pi our econoiiiy The budget pioposals indicate that 
the creation of lull employment is merely wishful think¬ 
ing on the pat I ol the authorities and its realisation 
is still a far avvay-objective. Tbe Finance Bill has 
however piovided some redeeming features. A develop¬ 
ment rebate of 25 per cent of the cost of all new plant 
and machinery installed foi business purposes would 


be allowed instead of the existing initial depreciation 
allow'ance of 2U per cent. Losses ot business would 
also be allowed to be carried forward indefinitely 
instead of only lot si.\. years us al piesent. A flat lale 
of super-tax of four annas in tlie rupee was being 
imposed on the undistributed profits of a company if 
sixty pel cent ol tlie iirolits of a company bad not been 
distributed. Jl js, however, not known whether ihe 
jiiovisions (or tbe Uevelopment Rebate will be of a 
permanent character and whether they will continue up 
lo siieii lime as the full lelief is availed of. It may 
be that this relief may be withdrawn al a later stage 
befoie any advantage is aeluaJly crystallised and cashed 
either lully or partly. The nature ot the Development 
Rebate will iheieloie be not a gift imre and simple in 
the hist yeai, bet il will be in tlie nature of an interest- 
flee loan foi a number ol years, ft will turn into a 
flee gill oiijj il liie piovisiuiis ior the Uevelopment 
Rebate continue and in lhat case the benelil stands 
-spread over a numlier of years, the allowance fci each 
viar being redueed and Jieing for a traction of an 
amount only. 

Tile Finciiiee Kill jiuivide- (or the exclusion ol Ihe 
eajiituJised reserves Ijom the p.iid-iip capital and this 
will disi'oiiijge ploughiug bai k oi profits, for the 
tpjdieation of the JCK) jier eeiil di-liihuliun formula, 
tlie (.apilal ie|iie-eii|ed Jij the i—ue of bonus shales 
will heiiceloith be not Irt'alcd as jiuid-u)> eajiital. The 
lesult will be lhat the lundamenial coneepi ol tlie 
ploughing liack id pndii- and the eri ation of b<mas 
shares stands overruled. 

'llip spate of oxeise duties, pattieulaijy on cloth 
and sugar, will lead to lall m consuniplion. Falling 
I'onsumiilion will result in aei iiiiiulation ol sfoeks and 
decline in piofluelion ■ Tile elas-n al ihisiry ot Public. 
1 * mam e a'-smned lhat sneiely liad a i hoiee between 

lunsuming more and invi sling more A progressive 
diminution in tbe volume of con.sumption meant a more 
lajiid aeouinulation ol capital, and that eonsuming more 
meant a fall pi tbe ule of invesliiienl. finder classical 
assumplions itueslment and consumption were notions 
ot opposites and increasing expenditure on consumption 
implied a decreasing expenditure on investment. But 
modern llieory holds the opposite view. It does no 

longer say ; "Whal we do not consume, ihe business 
man uses lor investment." Now it is said ; “Unless we 
(onsuiiie (he businessman lefuses lo inve.st."’ One man’s 
expenditure is another man’s income and abstenlioa 
from consumption does not Jead lo an accumulation of 
capital. A falling consumption may lead to unemploy¬ 

ment. 11 f.ill in till' ti.'itioiinl income, idle raiineilv and 
thus lo retardation ot capita] acrumulalion. 

Hie increase of excise on sugar has baffled the 
•supporters of the Government in finding out a motive 
beliind it. It is the Government’s declared policy to 

cheapen the price of sugar and to encourage consumption 
and domestic production. The new budget proposals 
seem lo run counter to litis policy. Mr. Deshmukh says 
tfiat lie does not want sugar consumption to go up and 
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he perhaps means that i’onsumption should be restricted 
to domestic production. But this is just a piece of 
unrealistic thinking. We are unable to comprehend how 
in a fr(!e economy people could ailjusl their demands 
against falling productions of sugar. If they really mean 
lo crutail consumption, then why do the Government 
talk about setting up new sugar mills and increasing 
consumption ? The encouragement for increasing the 
> litput of sugarcane is therefore misleading in the 
(hanged context. EVomcstic production of sugar is short 
of consumption and the maximum selling price of sugar 
IS laid down hy the Government by fixing a price for 
iinpoiicd ^ugar. .Although the excise duly has been 

■.aised, ihc selling price of sugar has not been raised to 
that ex I cut and as r. result the margin in case of 

d'lmc'.iie. sugar has been reduced in effect by a rupee 
pel bag Moreover, the price of sugarcane has been 
fixed b> llic Gt" ernment and as such the price for 

r.iirii' < aniiot be lowered to an appreciable degree. 

The rise in excise on cotton cloth will seriously 
off' 1 1 ii-. production as well as (onsumplion. Mills are 
nowa(Li\s finding it ilifficult to dispo.se of their 

pioductions and as a result a downward rcvi.sion of 
selling jiricfs -was resorted lo In view of the consumer 
r/sis(ancp, the mills may not find it desirable to shifti 
the incidence of new burden on to the consumers. 
In-.lcad they imH liy to pass on a part of the increased 
excise u> :hc cotton croxvers who hdv< already been 
alToetod lo a >.hari) fall in prices 

In ill.' new budge*, llic middle class in the middle 
and upper income groups has been subjected to taxation 
.,t a progressive rate TIic main objective behind this 
is to bring about a i eduction in large measure of 
imiiualily thai exist' as between income-tax jiayers in 
ceiii’ral and the mass of ihc population. This is the view 
of the Taxation Enquiry Commission. Tlie Commission 
desires that equality of incomes is to be achieved by 
Icv'lling down But the. result may be disastrous for 
the country Taxation, both by direct and indirect 
methods, will make a distribution of poverty among 
the middle class and will contribute lo their ultimate 
penury, if not liquidation Entrepreneurs of industry 
and the inlclligcntsia of the sociely have come mostly 
from the middle class and their existence cheeks the 
spread of communism. The market for various goods. 
Loth utility and luxury, depends on the consumption 
by the middle class. Any reduction in their purchasing 
power will largely aflFeci the market for various goods 
and ultimately the production. Tlic provision of an 
allowance for married persons is a welcome feature 
long overdue, but the relief sought to be meted out is 
much too insignificant, especially in view of the indirect 
taxes. The existing tax exemption slab of Rs. 1,500 is being 
raised to jRs. 2,000 for married persons and reduced to 
Rs. 1,000 for unuiarried person.s as first step towards a 
scheme of family allowances. The net loss of revenue 
is estimated at Rs. 90 lakhs. The existing slab of Rs. 
5,000 to Rs. 10,000 has been broken into two, the tax 
on the slab of Rs. 7,500 to Rs. 10,000 has been raised 


by six pics from one anna nine pies lo two annas three 
pics. This is expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 1.35 
(■lores. The super-tax .slabs has been rc-adjusled and 

the level at which super-lax is attracted has been 

leduccd from Rs, 2.5,000 to Rs. 20.000. The changes 
arc c'timatcd lo yield an additional revenue of Rs. 5.75 
(cores The existing limil of one-sixth of income 

subject to .1 ceiling of Rs. 6.000 for rebate allowed for 
jiavment of piemi,s on life insurance policies and subs- 
ciiplions to luovideiit fund' has been raised to one- 

fifth of incoinc with a ceiling of .R', 8.000. correspond¬ 
ing inoeases being given lo Hindu Undivided Families. 
This concession would c*isl the Goveinmchl Ra. 25 
lakhs. 

As regards ilie new cxci.scs in the coming year, 
thcTc V. ill be j levy of a dulv of 10 per (pnl ad valorem 
on woollen fabrics, sewing machines, electric fans, 
elediie lighiing bulb', pleeiric di \ and storage batle- 
rie', fij]i('r (excluding ncws[>iint) and paper board, 
and jiainls and varnishes Tim lolal estimated revenue 
fioiii these excises would lie Rs. 4 erores The exist- 
ina duty of Rs. Sll2!- per ( wt, on sugar has been raised 
to Rs. 5!10!- per cwt. Colton cloth has been classified 
into two categories, superfine and others There has 
tf-en [irc'cribed a rale of dutv on superfine cloth at 
2', anna' jier square yard and on other cloth at 1 anna 
per s-q-tiarc vard. This involves an increase equivalent 
to about three pies a linear yard on superfine cloth and 
six pies a lineal yard on medium and coar'-e cloth. 

Indian taxation system follows the pattern laid 
down liv our ('f'twliile foreign rulers The recommen¬ 
dations of ihe Taxation EiKiiiirv GoniiiiiS'inn have not 
iM|iioveiI the niaitei Government accounting calls for 
r( casting in the form of integrated social accounting 
wdiicli has been adopted in various foreign countries 
Fiirtlier. a coniniitlee slnHild be aiipointcd l(> go into 
ill.' woikiiig of puhlie enierpri'es. The balance-.^heets 
of iiidu'frics like the Sindri Feriili'Cr Faetory', the 
Hindu, 'I ban .'steel Fai lory, the Hindusthan Shipyard at 
A'i/ag, the Machine Tool Factory, Nahan Foundry, 
etc. should be lliorouglilv examined by this commite*'' 
to find out if anv irregularity in expenditure is taking 
idaec. Another (uiblie conimiitee should also be 
appointed by the Government of India lo examine the 
manner in whirh the State, Governments had spent the 
loans and grant^ given by the Union during Ihe last 
few years. .A huge sum of money has been spent in 
ibis way and their accounting is essential. To meet' 
these top-heavy and unregulated expenditure. the 
country is now being made to pay ibrough the nose. 

Taxation Enijuiry Comniiasion 

^ Taxation Encpjlry Goinmi’ssion’s R epor t_has^ 

endeavquTP^to' diRnr^wTiat. should b.eJt.he ’ taxat ion policy 
of India and_ tW taxation structure'of .India jrill co ntinue 
to be governed at lea^U for some years to come b y 
ihe polic y lai d ^qwi_ by the C ommittee. The terms 
of reference of the Commission required it to 
examine the tax system in respect of the four features: 
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(1) the incidence of the tax system and its suitability 
for reducing inertualities of income and wealth ; ( 2 ) the 
suitability of the lax system with reference to the 
flevelopmeni programme of the country and the resources 
required for it. inrluding fresh avenues of taxation ; 
(3) the effects of taxation on income, on capital forma¬ 
tion and maintenance and development of productive 
enterprise, and (4) the use, of taxation in dealing with 
inflationary situations The Commission's main task was 
therefore to lay down the pfdicy for improve.mcnt in 
dietribution. for furthering the development in the public 
sector, for ensuring imiirovement in (iroduction in the 
private ••eclor and for maintaining the stability in our 
economic structure. Better distribution, greater produc¬ 
tion in the public and piivate sectors and a higher 
decree of .stcahilitv in the economic .syMeni are, in fact, 
important ingredients of national economic policy 

Discussing the question of equity, the Commission 
observes that an elementary ajqdioatioii of the exmeept 
of equity requires the equal treatment of person.s in 
similar economic circuni«-iantes. Now the most com¬ 
monly accepted application of the criterion of equity is 
found in the jirinciple of levying taxes according to 
relative * ahilifv-to-pay.** Ability-to-pay in turn points 
to some degree of progression, if fairness in relative 
treatment of j)ersons of unequal resources is lo be 
achieved. No prineiple or formula. however, yields 
even approximately the pattern of progression which 
would be apt>ropriale in the conditions of any country 
E<iuity is an elusive concept ; it is also a highly relative 
one. T)articiilarly in the assessment of a lax system as 
a whole. Taxation hy itself can only ledure incomes 
{;nd therefore must i educe private ronsumplion and 
investment The Commissien points out that the pro¬ 
ceeds of taxation are. however, available to the public 
sector ; and it is the fiublic expenditure that determines 
whether, taking the public and jirivate sectors together, 
the net cffecl of fiscal operations is to reiliiee or to in¬ 
crease the use of the eurrent income of the eommunitv 
for the two imrpo.ses of eoii.siimption and investment. 
The Comjtiissipn seems to in favour of raising savings 
in the public sector through higher taxation Tn discuss¬ 
ing the role of taxation in investment, the Commission 
says that if taxation goes to inerease the volume of 
public investment, and not to swell administrative and 
non-development expenditure, total investment will hr 
larger to the extent that additional puhlir invest- 
m»*nt made possible by taxation takes place at the 
expense not of private investment, but of consumption. 

/ Tn fact, taxation may he a m<ist effective means of 
increasing the total volume of savings and investment 
in any economy where the propensity to eonsiimc is 
normally higl^ And probably the. only really effective 
way to step up capital formation in such an economy 
is for the State to assume a major responsibility for 
Bccnring a diversion of resources from private 
consumption to public investment. It follows that the 
structure of taxation, which will be most suitable and 
efficacious for the purpose, is a properly diversified 


echenie of taxation—direct and indirect—which seeks 
to secuie the. diversion of physical as well as financial 
reslources from consumption to public investment, in 
forms and on a scale appropriat'e to the development 
programme In other words, the tax system must have 
an adequacy of both depth and range, if it is to promote 
an accelerated pace of development 

The Oi inmission then goes on to indicate a^ddilional 
taxation of a _ wide range of luxury or semi-luxury 
proJum. at fairly substantial^ r ate, accompanied by 
broad-bas^ taxation of articles of iiiaa&.j;onsumption at 
comparatively lOw rates In the field of direct taxation, 
higher ral'es in respect of personal income-tax should 
be accompanied by some relief for income whirh is saved 
or invested. On the whole, the kind of tax system which 
would be best ■adapted io meet the requirements of the 
Indian economy, having regard to "tire’ development 
programme and the re-ourci’s required for it. appears to 
be on_e_which would increase the resources for in'Wt- 
ment available to the public sector with small a 
djiminution as prarticable of invesimcni in tin private 
sector, and which therefore, is accompanied by the 
largest practicable restraint on <'onsumptiori hy all 
classes Restraint on the eonsumplion of higher intome 
groups must, of course, be greater than in respect of 
low income groups. 

Hie above of the Coniiiiissiun will be received 

with dismay as they fail to diagnose the hidden defect 
of Indian economy. In_a_ po or underdeveloped country 
like India, with a very low per capita income, it is 
really surprising to hear that the propensity to consume 
i.s high in this eoimlry The statement of the Commission 
must be taken with a grain of salt ^and not as it is 
Indian standard of living is admittedly verj' low and to 
assume a higher eonsumplion. with the exceiuion of^ a 
negligible minprily, on the general body of the people is 
unsupported hy fact Tlic views of the Commission se.em 
to he vitiated by a con.servative altitude to economic 
values. The high economic progress- of the USA mav 
be attributed to the high domestic eonsumplion of the 
national products The U.SA exports only 8 to 10 per 
cent of her total output and the rest is consumed 
within the country This high degree of domestic 
consumption is responsible for her high standard of 
living which remains un.sur])assc<l hy any other country 
'ITe fail to comprehend how a low consumption will 
stimulate* higher production and employment. The 
budget proposals for the coming year will affect all 
ela.sscs of Indian people without any discrimination 
between those who are placed in the higher income 
groups and those in the low in dome groups. The excise 
dtilies have been so widely distributed over a range of 
romraodilies that they are bound to affect the general 
price-level as well as the standard of living of the 
people. Curtailment of consumption to encourage 
rational savings is something like killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. The higher the consumption, the 
higher the production and employment as well. Of 
course, excise duties must be there, hut thdr incidence 
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and distribution should have been more equitable. 
Another thing that is being overlooked in this connection 
by the Commission in its zeal to discourage consumption 
is that the same commodity of consumption is subject 
to double taxation—^firstly, by the Central excise and 
then by the State sales lax The eumulatbe burden 
becomes much higher than is envisaged originally either 
in the Union, or the Stale budget proposals. Central 
excise and the .Stale soles tax doubly lax the same 
eommodily often and this is neither equitable nor 
Judicious. Tlieso |vk> laxe^ should he so reconstructed 
that a simpler sysicon evolves without the iiossibilily 
of double taxation. 

^s regards the limits of ta^blc i-apacity, the 
(Commission ob'civcs that the question of the resources 
lliaT Mn be raised for the development progianimc and, 
therefore of the limits of taxation is eommonly^ pul in 
terms of the taxable capacity (a) of the economy as cT 
whole, fb) of particular sections of the po))ulatinn. and 
(el sometimes, in the sense of seoice for optimum 
utiiisalion W'ith reference to particular tax heads. The 
last aspect will have to be consideied in relation to 
individual 1axp‘ Taxable capacity like equity is a 
lelaiivf eoncep!. Tn the most significant economic sense, 
taxable capacity of different .sections of the community 
may be said to reb-r to the degree of taxation, broadly 
speaking, beyond which productive effort and efficiency 
as a whole begin to suffc-r The ei onomie limits are 
qualified by poliljeal limits and lhe«e are usually reached 
earlicT. c-speeially in communities whieli function cm a 
democratic basis with the widest franchise Tn certain 
ciietinislanees both these limits get qualified hv 
ndminislralice considerations relating |o the problem of 
rnfoi cement 

In c-.onsidering the question in relation tn the tax 
system as a whole, the Commission suggests that the 
proportion of the total fax revenue to national income i= 
important. Indian tax revenues only amount to between 
s even a ncl eight per cent of the national income; and 
this propcirlion is lower than in many other countries, 
including some in South East Asia. It has been sugrgested 
that fills indie.atc's the great ijotentialilies thfitt exist for 
additional taxation before the limits of taxable capacity 
lias been, exhausted and there is little scope for 
additional taxation. The issues rai.sed are not merely 
academic but have practical implication.s and the 
Commission therefore seek to provide an explanation of 
this low proportion of tax revenues to national income 
in this country 

A basic explantion for the very low ratio of total 
taxation to national income is. of course, to be found in 
the living standards of the people reflected in low per 
capita income”Twels. The Commission admits that this 
sets rigorous limits to taxation for most people in the 
Cxtmmunity. if the existing frugal consumption levels 
are not to be lowered. The existence on a large scale 
of a lion-monetised sector in the economy also makes it 
difficult to increase tax receipts through the usual forms 


of taxation. Over and above this, the low ratio 
of international trade to national income, which is 
another aspect of the characteristic of the economy, 
restricts the area ol the large-scale commercial sector, 
from which it is easier to raise taxation It follows, any 
direct conclusions regarding the scope for further 
taxation in the country ha>-ed on comparisons with 
similar proportions in more advanced countries arc 
inappropriate. 

The question remains. however, whether this 
proportion is indicative of the limit of taxable capacity 
having been reached or whether it is possible to raise 
It. This leads to a eonsideration of taxable capacity 
with reference to the whole system. If taxes were 
levied to enabh I lie community to do things collectively 
that the lax-payers did individually before, and if there 
were a large degiee of correspondence between taxes 
and beneficent expenditure which they makes possible. 

I he limit of taxable capacity would be higher. TTie 
Commission iberefore observes that the limit of taxable 
eaiiaeity is relative lo the purposes for whieli proceeds 
of additional taxes arc expended Since psychological 
and political considerations mingle with the economic 
in the determination of such a limit, it depends to that 
extent on popular understanding and appreciation of 

the )ilans of development formulated by Government. 

Effieienev in administration and economy in public 
expenditure -which make for more effective use of public 
funds and seciiic a heller return on investment of tax 
proceeds—shviuld at least diminish peopl's unwillingness 
to suffer an inerea.se in tax burden. 

Oiscu.s.sing its general approach to the need for 
incentives for savings and investment, the Commission 

remarks llial increase in eommodily taxation undoubtedly 
affects consumption; increase in the progression of the 
direct taxes may affect savings and investment. The 
Commission is definilelv in favour of taxation that would 
reduce the consumption levels especially of the upper 
ineoine groups in India. The disparity in eonsuniption 
levels prevalent at )iresent in this country is a matter of 
eomnion observation and there can be no doubt about its 
demoralising effect on the large masses of workers in, 
the country as regards their willingness to accept higher 
tax burdens and yet work harder. The disincentive 
effect of higher taxation on the will lo work on the part 
of the higher gToup.« is generally exaggerated, so the 
Commission holds There is need for the upper income 
gior.ps to adjust themselves to the reduction in money 
rewards that the changing social and economic conditions 
of the country necessitate. It is unrealistic to stress 
the disincentive effect of income-tax progression on the 
upper income groups, while the tax system calls upon 
the hiwcr income groups, who constitute the, masses 
of the country, lo contribute an, increasing portion of 
their meagre incomes. The Ckimmission points out that 
even with the present comparatively high rates of tax, 
the range of inequality between the disposable incomes 
of the few and the many is wider than in many 
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counttifs where ihe rates of taxation on hisher incomes 
ate, in fact, lower. 

Tlie C<.)mmi8su)n has given much thought to the 
fixing of a roiling on iirrsonal incomes on the basis of 
a reasonable inulli|ilo of the iter rajiita or per family 
national inroine. In the opinion of the Commission 
there should hr a telling on net yjersonal incomes after 
tax which, gent rally speaking, should not exceed 
iippioxinialely .'{(> limes ilie |iievailing average per family 
income in the eoiintiy. Although it may not be capable 
of imnicdiatv iinplenteiil.ilion, the Conniiission lliinka 
that it is iinpoiiaii' to strive Iij stages for its implemen¬ 
tation ovei a ptiiod of time. The accomplishment of 
Hhis oli|eclive c.tiiiiol merely Ite the result of tax changes, 
I'll! inii-i be related to an integrated approach along 
scvrial .lircefion- Tile most impoilani phase of this 
apprtimli ivoiild lie an aeceleralion of the tempo ol 
etonoaiif ilevelopnient iind a widening of employment 
and pi'idiieiioii opitortiinifies The Commission, however, 
yams that the approath nin-'i lie realistic in the scn.se 
tliat the lax system should not be strained to a limit which 
will endangei the piodn(U\e system of the country or 
unpair the pie'-ihililies of its expansion by affecting 
avine^ ,ind inve-lnictii in the private sector. 

l^xplaiiiing tire jnli-'innationaiv potentialities of the 
Irulian liiv svsieiii. I lie Commission uliseives that the 
Tiuliaii lav s^,,,teiu abeadv ronlains in its income-tax and 
(oimnodil) taxes luiporlani mean- of ronntering in- 
flalioriaiy situation- 'Pbr- income-tax is a liighly 
piogies-ivi- levy. Under rondilion- of Ixioin ur inflation it 
autoniutirally yields latger levenucs and restricts the 
growth of di-po-ablc ineoims left after lax Export duties 
ronslilule another impoilaiil mean- of pieventing a 
-Irong foieigii demand fiom exeiting an inflationary 
iufliieiKc on the internal ceonomy 

Ynlfd Rcrordu f^nbh'Hhrd 

The Uiii'', (I Si;iii'-- (i(i\ I'l'Umc'il piilili-licil on 
Mair-li 16 vvh.il pill|ioi Icd lo lu- a lepoit of di-riis-iolis 
lirhl .iitioiigsl (lie Hig I'hr (' -Maislial Slalin, I’le-i- 
deill I’oosevell iiiul I’liiiU' l\Illli.-l'i ('hill eliill --at 
'talla e.iiK in ihc In gilitli'llg n( ffM.'i. 

Tile ii'lea- of liii Yall.i levi'ali'd -cveial 

llislanii’- ol gie.i! divrvgrner brUvoru Ihe Biili-h imd 
Ajiimii'an jioint- ol \i \v on eeiiain iiiipoi liinl mailers 
during the .-(eeoml World Win II vva-' now -eon lhal 
Ihesideni Hoo-i\ell h.id iii.'ule -evi'ial appioiuhes |o 
Miirslial Stalin ol Hn —11 wilhoiit Ihe knowledge ol 
the British Prime .Mini-ier Sir (then Mr) Win-tom 
('liiiichill. 

Till' U.S. Tre-ideni, wiihoul llie knowledge of 
Ihe Bntisl). tad [iroposed that Hong Kong should be 
liiind''d back lo < Jnn.i anil iniido a ftee ivorl. He a].sn 
had piopo.sed lo iilaci' Korea under a liu.-tee.shiii for 
20 lo iiO veais- -wiihoul Brili.sh l■oproseIllali(*^—^vilh 
(’hiii.i, 1'S.A and fli-e USSR as members. 

Mr. Rooscvell had also favoured the idea of a 
tiusteeship for Indo-China. then under Japanese oceu- 
palion, bill he had referred to British objr'ctlioBs to 


the jn-oposa] for the reason, among otliers, of their 
fear of the implications of a trusteeship for Burma. 

M. Stalin reportedly cxpreti^ed the view that 
Biitaiu should not be excluded from the arrangements 
since otherwise Bril tun would most certainly be 
wounded. He had wa'iiud Ihe ]ieriod of ini.-tecsiliip to 

1)!' as si„„.( yy jioKbible. 

It. also apiieared now that there had beeu some 
disiigii cnirnt belwecn the Biilisli Piime Minisler and 
ihe Biili-h Foreign Secretary over the voting firoce- 
duie (righl of veio) in Ihe U. X. .Security Cou'iiijl. 
Ml. ('luiielnll had supiioitcd tlie veto on thf. mound 
1tiat 'eM’ryihing d(pende<l on Ihe unity of llio free 
jiowci.-' and Hmi wilhonl that the world would be 
subjected (o inestimable eaia.slroiih(' and (hat aiiy- 
llung that pieseivcd that unity would Imvi' his vote. 
On tho odier liand. Mr. Eden had strongly objected 
his Prime Minister poinlrng out the fact that there 
would then lie no aitraelion or rea.-on uii Ihe small 
nations to join an org.iniz.ilion ba-ed on sm h o.'ga- 
iiiviifional /irineii'lc,'!. 

'fh,' Briti-h Prime Mitn.-lei had .'ijiiiarentlv taken 
strong objeclion lo a jirojosal jail foiW'ni'd by Ml. 
■Steitinius, that the planned UN slimild have machinery 
III mainl.iin tiuslee.slnp over colonial tireas. 

Hciili r adds' '‘Mo.-I of Ihe fiirls 'ainlaitied in Ihe 
IiaiK'i's now imbli.shed have been di.-clo-ed bv Sir 
Winston C'huirJiill and othei wrileis of war memoirs. 

“But the reiiorls of the stateineills, made by the 
thiei' leiiders al Ihe meelings anil til a'ccoiiii'anying 
-oiial funchons (•oiUainril somi' tanguage.s whicli might 
exjilain relui'lan !■ liillierbi to publish (lie doeumenls.” 

d'hei'e was -om|. heated coiitrox' i-v over the 
piiblieation of the Yalta lecords bv Iho TT.S.A. 'Phe 
British Ciovernment had earlier signified their dis- 
apinoval In the prnpo.sal for publication of Iho re- 
eoul.s. Sir Winston Chiirehill told the Brilish House 
of C'ommons on Marcih 17 lhat (he release.s wore “in 
no Sense .m agi'oed official record of the Powers eon- 
eernod.” They were inorolv Ihe Ameriean version 
Pointing lo the iinrJesira'bility of tho piihlioation ot 
roeords of inlornalional disrin.ssions so soon iiftor the 
ovonl ho .said' “If this hoeamo an ostahlishod praetioo 
i( might hamper (he frr'o exchange of views at future 
confprence.s In anx^ r-pse. it would seem a. good thing 
to eomilt together on Ihe text of any publication 
din'fng thf' lifetime of the individuals ■eoner-rned.” In 
reply (o a question Sir Winston Churchill (old tJie 
House of Commons on Martii 22 that, he considered 
the publication of the records as “untimely.” Re¬ 
ferring to the earlier American suggestions for pub¬ 
lication of the rr'cords. Sir Winston said that Mr. 
Dulles had told them on January 12, 1955. that he 
did not consider publication desirable then. On 
Marqh 11. the TT.S. Government had informed the 
British! Government that it had decided not to publish 
the documents but on March 15 the British Govern- 
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indit Imd ijtcu bold liiai pubiicaiiou tould no 

be withh(')d and tweuij--four lioiiis lain limb had 

occiiiTcd. 

]ii the iJnjted .stale-- it'ell aUo iheie wen aii"i\ 
i\changeh (jvLi l.he jiiibhcalion ol ili" le, out'. Tlii' 
DoinocialI '. jSeiialoi.s ieiioi tedl\ wete iii'i.-.luig thal 
tliC N’llate .-ihonld detcaiiiwie how the doiiiini iii - I'aine 
to he i-^sued to one or two ehoM;n newbpaper.s. Mr. 
iJulh s liad lelllM il 1o aii-W('i I'i;i1 <llle^tH)ll 

Yalta. The Moral 

The New York limes whieli was lli<- iiist iiew.-.- 
papei lo obtain, b\ •'leakage," tin lull lex! ol aboiil 
halt-imihoii woid.s, ihii-. wiile-, in ils liit"in.'!loiial 
edihon of Maieh 20, a.-i a, retio.sjiect; 

■‘N^'hat liappeiied al Valla ten yejis ago bins month 
is less important than what is going to happen this year 
and next year and ten years liom now. The Yalta 
eonferetue, eoncerning which readels ol this newspapei 
have had the oppoitunjty lo read seveial hundred 
thousand words, was the result ot lorces then in 
operation. Likewise it released new foice«. We may 
uigue as long as we like about the eflcct ol personalities 
on Instoiy and the importance ol isolated eients. Yalta 
was not and could not be isolated It touclies all oui 
lives today. 

The loices ai ting in the woild duiing that histoiio 
week were alieady iisihly ciushing Germany. Japan was 
as surely defeated as was Germany. The trouble was, as 
lar as the I'niied .States and Britain were concerned, 
that ibis tiulh was not hilly ieali,«;d. American troops 
weic lockeil in the bloody battle on Iwo .lima, which 
was lo co.st U-, mole than 4„'>00 dead. They still had 
lo lake Okinawa al a loss of moie than 12..500 dead 
or missing. Manila fell on the eve ol the Y'alia 
conference. Wise nnliiaiy men cslimated easualiiies in 
landin.es on the mam island ol Japun by the liundieda 
ol thousands. ‘The A-bomb was known lo the President 
and his adviseis lO he ‘’reasonably eerlaiu’’ to 
"pioduce the equivalent of a 10,000-lon T. N. T. 
explosion.’' 

Still, It was lliQUglii ueeessaiy lo persuade and 
cajole the Russians to stay in the war m the West and 
lo go into the war in the Far East. The Western 
Powers accepted a Government in Poland which could 
not be, and was not, Itce. They accepted unfair Polish 
boundaries. They gave concessions to Russia in the 
Tar East at Chinese expense—and felt so unhappy about 
this that the facts were not made public, for some two 
yean. 

As one reads or skims these tragic documents one 
gets two impres-sions ; first, that the chief participants 
did not know all the factors with which they were 
dealing; second, that they were, so far as the Western 
Powers -were concerned, caught in a struggle between 
two moralities—^the morality of the democratic process 
■vs. the morality involved in saving lives. 


The Russians sulfeied Itom no such handicap. 
Human lile literally meant uolluiig to I’remier Stalin it 
it came in the way of any puipose ol liis Respect for 
promises or respect for tiuih did not stand m his way, 
either. 'I'heic is .stimetlung sadly naive in the hopes 
and inlcniioiis expressed at Yalta thal the. lutuie oi 
Europe and of the hberated Axis satellite nations be 
setlleil hj (lemocrdlic ineaiis'.' 

1 hi' suiu- i--iie I oui.iius 11 .-umiuaiy ul .-otue ol li t 

\all,l dl.-ell,-..siulls 111 wliuli we liiul tiu; lolluw’iiig. 

“On Polaiut, the negotiations generated more heat 
al Yalta than on any other issue. ,Roosevelt and 
(iliui chill made plain then suspicions that Slahu was 
bent uiKiii loisling a Cuiniiiuiiisi legiiiie on Poland regard¬ 
less ol wbal was done al Valla. Roosevelt emphasized 
dial lie was woined about political reactions among Poles 
111 the LI b. Cliurcliill said he was woriicd about Parlia¬ 
ment ; • I ilo not earc much about Poles myself." But 
both insisted upon die piimipic ol democratic elec¬ 
tions. 'Ibis was an exchange; 

Roosevelt : 1 want this elecuon in Poland lo he 
the hrst one bcyoinl question. It should be like 
Caesar’s wile. I did not knov> liei, but they saiil she 
was pure. 

Ititalin : They said that about hei but ni tact she 
had her sins."’ 

The AuLure o) Nuclear \Vea()atis 

’I il(, ll)llowillg C'XtMi i (It .111 .iHlcIl' jiv Eug( lU. 

I\:d niKiw 111 h, ihc T-dilm oi ihc /{'ilh liu <>l ihi Alunin, 
>'('1' uhtl.-.. ]):;iih'li (I in tic W ,t J.tiiiii; ol New Yoik. 

gives ,'i vivid j.K line ol lli^. ihicMl ol nuelcni W(.i]iotis. 

Not quite ten years ago, tlie hi-t aloinii-fis.sion bomb 
killed 70.000 peiqile ami destioyed two -sqiiaie miles 
ol the city ol lliiuvhinia To use sui h a Ivomb to 
detonate a thermonuclear bomb '■'H-bomb"), its power 
had lo be increased JO-fold. ftom an equivalent of 
15,000 tons (15 kilotons) ol TNT to iliat of 500,000 
lolls The ibeimonueleai explosions themselves, engin- 
neeied by .Xmeneaiis in the Pacific and by Russians in 
.Siberia, ileveloped a power ol iip lo 1,5 million tons 

tl5 megatons) o( J'N'I. Such a bomb can destroy 

200 square miles of a city and kill several milliou 
e.itydwellei's New Voik, London, Moscow or Pek|ng 
can be effeelively desiioyed by a single H-bomb. 

Mier Hiiosliima, imblic npiiiion was more alarmed 
by th • radiation thieat ot the new weapon than by the 
mole familiar menace of blast anti heat The fear at 
that lime seemed exaggerated, since the fine radio¬ 

active dust engendered by the explo.sion of an A-homh 
high in the air was carried up into the stratosphere and 
si-atiercd iheie by winds until it ceased lo be dangerous. 
Rut, in the second of the Bikini tests in 1946, radio¬ 
activity revealed itself as a serious menace in an under¬ 
water explosion ; the target fleet was drenched 'with 
rarlioactive spray, making the surviving ships unfit for 
manning for months afteiward. 

In the recent thermonuclear tests, a much JDore 
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ominous tlireat of radioactivity became apparent. 'Ilieae 
sriant bombs, exploded close to the ground, pulverized 
enormous amounts of rock converting them into a 
relatively heavy radioactive dust, which “'fell out'’ 
downwind from the explosion site, injuring islanders 
and Navy personnel on the surrounding atolls and 
Japanese fishermen on a ship 80 miles away. The radio 
operator of this ship has since died, after months of 
lingerii^; radiation sickness. If large A- or H-bombs were 
exploded close to the ground in a future war, their 
radioactive iail-out would endanger people 50 or 100 
miles away from “ground zero’*—far beyond the reach 
of direct bomb damage. 

The weak radioactivity which remains in the 
atmosphere or the ocean long after an atomic, explosion 
cannot damage organisms directly exposed to it, but it 
increases slightly the frequency of mutations in their 
genes. This can cause no oonrern so long as only in¬ 
dividuals or relatively small papulation groups are 
exposed ; but in a future war. when thousands of A- 
and Il-bonibs might be exploded almost simultaneously, 
whole countries or whole continents are likely to be 
affected, and the genetic eonsetjuences of such mass 
exposure may well prove disastious. A widespread 
increase in the rate of mutations, howevei slight, could 
throw out of gear the mechanism of evolution by 
which species are evolved and maintained in nature, 
ft is a delayed, insidious damage, and it may take 
hundreds of geneiatioiis for its fatal results to become 
ainwreiit. Experimental sthidy of such slow, cumula¬ 
tive effects is practically impossible, except on short¬ 
lived lower organisms, which are often less sensitive to 
radiation than higher animals. That is why geneticists 
cannot predict exactly what a certain radioactive 
contiamination of air or water will do to humans or to 
other higher animals, but the best qualified among them 
take a very sombre view. In fact, some geneticists are 
worried about the genetic consequences of even the 
slight, tcansient increase in radioactivity which has been 
noted over wide areas after A- or H-bomb tests. 

Thus, within ten years from their discovery, nuclear 
weapons have developed into an immediate threat to 
hundreds of millions of human lives and to our whole 
material civilization and they have become a potential 
menace to the biological future of the human race. 

Military and civil defense against atomic warfare 
includes (1) the threat of retaliation, (2) early warn¬ 
ing, and interception of bomb carriers, (3) evacuation 
of mties in the path of the attack, and (4) reduc¬ 
tion of vulnerability bv peacetime dispersal of popula¬ 
tion and industry. 

The H-Bomh as a Shield 

The hydrogen bomb as an ineeiilive foi pc.iie has 
become the theme even for the higher clergy' in 
Brilain The same argument obtains currency on the 
other aide too. as ■will bp seen in the extracts given 
b*How; 


Writing on the subject of atomic warfare, the 
Yorkshire Post (Marcli 17) says: “Possession of the 
hydrogen bomb was yesterday acknowledged by the 
Archbishop of York, speaking in the House of Lords, 
as the one possible way of preserving peace in the years 
ahead. He was answering the many people who have 
written to him asking for the prohibition of the bomb. 
Wisely, be pointed out that for Britain alone to give up 
nuclear weapons would be no solution to the question 
of worJd peace ; it would merely be inviting aggression 
anfl letting down the other nations which rely on us. 

“The Archbishop's speech should set the seal on 
the nation's determination to go ahead with nuclear 
deterrreiits. While we are fearful of the effects of 
nuclear warfare, we are all the more likely to make 
griater efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement. The 
solution can only be world disarmament—as the 
Archbishop said, the jirodaction of the hydrogen bomb 
must he a shield for the work of peacemaking. 

“But the shield is vital. Russia will not commit 
aggiessinn unless she can be sure that retribution 'will 
noil follow. Armed as we are, we stand the risk of 
anjaihilation in a worldwide struggle. But if we were 
unarmed .and neutral, oeeupaiioii would be much more 
of a risk. We must do everything in our power to 
I'ring home to the Russians what horrors might follow 
from war ; and to assure them ol our ardent desire to 
avoid such horrors ’* 

The Manchester GuaMian (Marcli 17) draws 
attention to the difference between what the Russian 
Hovernnieni js saying to its people at home on the 
subject of disarmament and atomic warfare, and what 
it says to foreign audiences 

“Thus Pravda said last week : ‘Imperialists may 
attempt to blackmail peace-loving peoples with atomic 
holmhs, hut they cannot alter the course of history. 
Peoples have been, and are, ilie main force in history. 
It is .they who have decided in the past, and will decide 
in the future, the fate of progress, the fate of civilisation. 
Assertions about the possibility of the destruction of 
of tlie world, of civilisation, if the imperialists unleash 
a tliird world war an; theoretically erroneous and 
politically harmful .... If the imperialists succeed 
in unleashing a third world war then the result will 
!)'• the deslriirtion not of world civilisation but of the 
capitalist system.’ 

“This stand is in contrast with a broadcast from 
Russia in the foreign language services last week by the 
Minister of Culture, who addressed herself to ‘mothers 
and grandmothers everywhere’. 

“'Not a single country, not a single town, not a 
single island can be called safe in a future war. If war 
starts, every part of the world will be vulnerable, every 
life in danger. Those who want to let war loose are 
those who want to atom-bomb Moscow. But even if tbe 
first bomb does fall on the capital of our country, who 
can say where the second bomb will fall, and the third 
and fifth’?” 
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Formosa and U.S.A. 

The Worldover Press commentators, Devere and 
Marie Allen, gave the following summary about the 
reactions in U.S.A. and abroad to President Eisen¬ 
hower’s message on Formosa, on the 24th of January. 
Now that the acuteness of the crisis is some¬ 
what slackened, the reactions noted can bo considered 
as they ga%'e a good indication of thie temper of the 
people involved: 

“Senator Knowland was at first elated; later he grew 
angry. In epitome, this symbolized the transition of 
events from President Easenhower’s January 24th message 
on Formosa to United Nations efforts for a cease-fire. 

The overwhelming support received by the President 
in Congress was hailed in some quarters as proof of 
popular unity. The truth is that the House voted so pre¬ 
cipitately, like panicky sheep, that few Members compre¬ 
hended the resoluiiort they were backing. In the Senate, 
most who voted Aye did so with troubled minds. The 
American people were anxious and bewildered, but wist¬ 
fully inclined to trust the Great White Father in Washing¬ 
ton. The rest of the world’s peoples—as shown by innu¬ 
merable sources—were apprehensive if iTot downright 
hostile. It was realized by many that crucial questions 
remained to be asked and answered. Some, but not all, 
had been put courageously oni the Senate floor. 

What IReally HAPPEN*a> ? 

The President emphasized “our readiness to fight if 
necessary,” but he also said, “Our purpose is peace.” If 
it was a peace message, it got the strangest reception in 
history. At once, every fuU-throated jinfeo in the land 
began boasting of America’s mission to set the world 
straight by force, and the power of the U.S. to win a 
war anywhere on the plantet. Every weapon in the 
arsenal was trotted out for verbal display, from poison 
gases 1o a new device with three times the destructive¬ 
ness of the Il-bomb. Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles 
did little to counteract this spate of bellicosity except, 
respectively to diive for the golf green and go fish. 

Peace moves had actually been made, however, but 
behind the scenes. To the superficial eye it looked as 
if Sir Anthony E'dcn, with assists from Prime Minister 
Nehru and Commonwealth spokesmen, was taking the 
initiative. He was moving with Washington’s approval, 
but there was more to it than that. The State 
Department, off the record, had outlined specific propo- 
uIb for Eden to transmit to Peking. The gist of them 
was this : the U.S. to evacuate the Nationalist-held 
coastal islands, except Quemoy and the Matsus, over 
which there was strong disagreement, and restrain Chiang 
Kai-shek from attacks on the mainland or islands; Red 
China to forgo any attack on Formosa or the Pescadores, 
and refrain from building up offensive bases on the 
islands ft gained. 

But why the sudden crisis ? Communist China, 
true, had done little to encourage a peaceful solution. 
Its virulence on the radio and in its newspapers—all 
tightly eoatroUed—had outdone the wildest U.S. ex¬ 


cesses, and gone far beyond those Of Moscow. But this 
was old stuff, after all. It had shelled Quemoy ; but 
Quemoy, on its doorstep, was a Naluinalist base for 
constant air raids and naval action against Communist 
shipping. It had captured tiny Yikiang, but tliis was 
240 miles off in the Tachens, which the US. was wUlmg 
to abmaou. In May, 11)60, Chiang yielded the Chusan 
Islands near Yikiang, located strategically at the mouth 
of the Yangtze, without a ripple of excitement anywhere. 
Peking continually threatened to take Formosa, but it 
had never ceased such threats since 1949. Its air force 
had become more powerful, but not once had it bombed 
Formosa, though it could have tiamaged the island 
heavily with a minimum loss of planes. Ibe attitude of 
Red China has been annoying and at times inexcus¬ 
able, but that alone provides no answer to the question, 
“Why the sudden crisis "i” 

The crisis arose in the United States itself. It had 
three mam sources : 

1. There exists in the U.S. a pro-war minority, 
determined and powerful, which some Democrats follow 
but winch is ip the President's own parly and the Joint 
Chiefs of Stall (General llidgway excepted). The 
'President wanted peace, but could work for it, he 
tliought, only by methods which would appease this 
trigger-happy group. 

2. (Rten stiircd by idealism, the President reverts 
to his long military experience when pressures get hot 
enough. This lime the argument that a great show of 
armed miglil would impress Red China and Asia in 
general came directly and vigorously from Secretary 
Dulles. 

3. The militarj' had one long-range influential 
view. If the status quo went on too long, with Chiang’s 
soldiers growing old and Formosan morale weakening, 
American troops on Foimosa might be a necessity. 
Such an outcome would prejudice American chances of 
atvuiding charges by its allies of “open military 
imperialism.” 

Is it safe to leave the key decision to Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower ? Congress has so voted ; but it may 
come to have regrets. The PVesident has made 
a pledge that he alone will ever give the signal 
for attacking Quemoy or bombing the mainland. This 
is supposed to mean he will not let the nation become 
embroiled in a major war through the rashness of a 
Commander on the scene. The R'csideni’s integrity is 
beyond dispute. In the midst of a crisis, nevertheless, 
he ofU;n wavers. lie almost agreed not to issue Ilia 
message when appealed to by important Congressional 
leaders fearful of its results ; but he allowed Admiral 
Radford to over-rule them and even made the message 
tougher. 

The President can hardly arrive at such a decision 
"alone.” If and when he makes it, he will have at bis 
elbow, and will have to consult, both Admiral Radford 
as Chairman, J.C.S., and the National Security Council. 
They will cany tremendous weight. In November, 
Admirxls Radford and Carney all but bad tba U.S, 
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committed to a blockade of Red China, an outright act 
ol War ; Dulles anU Eisenhower at the eleventh hour 
pulled hack. The previous September, the Joint Chiefs 
of Stafil all but got the country into war over naval 
action against Quemoy, but General Ridgway finally 
persuaded the President to drop it. lEarlicr, in April, 
Vico President Nixon, Senator Knowland and Admiral 
Radford all but had the U.S. sending carrier-based 
bombers over Indo-China, but Ridgway was opposed and 
Britain^ stepped in to say flatly. No.. Each time the 
President belatedly stood for peace, but each time he 
wavered, and almost did not. 

Is the United StMes on solid legal ground ? As it 
stands after the Congressiohial resolution, it is not. 
Chapter I, Article 4 of the U.N. Charter says that “All 
Members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the tlhreat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity... .oi any state.’’ The New York Times was 
quick to point out in January, 19.50, when Formosa was 
R grave problem, “By the Charter of the United Nations 
....the United States is committed against investing and 
defending unilaterally the territory of any other people 

where factional strife exists, as in China_” More 

recently, the London Observer echoed this warning. We 
have lost our caution about that, and rather astonishingly 
about something else. For on January 5, 1950, the 
Tinted Arthur Krock declared : “The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have concluded that, lying one hundred mile.s of 
the mainland of China, Formosa in unfriendly Cliinese 
hands is not vital to our strategic line from the Philip-* 
pines to Japam” 

Formosa was wrested away from Japan in war, and 
if it were not for two events, the U.S. would hold it 
legally as war booty. First, by the wartime Cairo 
Declaration it was ceded to “the iRepublic of China.” 
What is “the Republic of Cliina” now ? Is it Chiang’s 
regime, or that of the Communists ? When the U.S, 
handed it to Chianig. its status was “frozen” pending a 
Japanese Peace Treaty. But, second, when that treaty 
was signed, the issue was evaded, the pact stating it 
“merely takes Japan formally out of the Formosa picture, 
leaving the positiort otherwise unchanged.” The powers 
signing did so not as Members of the U.N. ; the U.N. 
has given no authorization for U.S. actions regarding 
Formosa. 

Will There Be War ? 

This query, tossed at us constantly since January 
24th, can be answered only by prophecy, and resolutdy 
we never predict. Given all the circumstances, peace 
is a lortg shot. It is a fair guess that Peking will yield 
neither gracefully nor at once to appeals couched in 
the language of an ultimatum, even if urged by Moscow. 
There may be some sharp fighting in Formosa Straits. 
It will not lead to World War III, however, if the 
American people and President keep their heads. 
Russian troops are a thousand miles away, and we 
doubt if Russia will send substantial naval support 
iboqld the combat be restricted to clashes in coastal 


waters. If American forces attack the mainland by 
sea ox air, however, whatever the reason, Russia will 
have uifliculty in finding a plausible excuse for ignoring 
its mutual defense treaty with the Gimmunist Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Whether there is limited fighting depends chiefly, 
now, on the Red Chinese leaders. Whether there is o 
major war depends chiefly, now, on the degree of 
influence wield&l at Waslungton by the war party and 
its central figure. Admiral Arthur William Rddford. 

Have the Rdd Chinese an Alterraitive to War or 
Loss of Face ? They are wedded to a philosophy of 
dictatorship and force, and they yearn to play a role in 
the world commensurate with their enormous population. 
Yet they have shown some minimal sigris of compromise 
internally, and at Geneva in negotiations over the Indo- 
China War. If they had the vision, they could gain 
immense prestige, win admission to the U.N., and 
speed the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek. Tliey would 
fir'-t have to accept the TachenS without a display of 
arms. They would have to let Formosa's status imntinue 
until they had won more influence in the U.N. 

They could drop a pacific bombshell in the U.N., 
especially, by coniinjg to it under Chapter VI, Article 
35, Section 2 of the Charter: 

'“A state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations may bring to the Security Council or to the 
General Assembly any dispute to which it is party if 
it accepts iii advance, for the purposes of the dispute, 
the obligations of pacifice settlement provided in the 
present Charter.” 

What can the United Nations do in the crisis ? 
Tactfully, the New Zealunid bid for an invitation to Red 
China sought to avoid a veto. It kept the question of Red 
China’s coming for discussions on the procedural level. 
A cease-fire wasn't even mentioned. It spoke of talking 
over “hostilities in the area of certain islands off the 
coast of the mainland of China.” Should the Chinese 
come, there might very well be fruitful negotiations, 
backstage, as there were at Geneva. The open debates 
would follow the ronvenlional patterns, and for a time, 
disguise anything hopeful going on behind them.” 

East Germany Defence Pact 

After the ratification by France of the pact for 
the West German rearmament pact Moscow’s re¬ 
action is indicated by tlie following news-item; 

Berlin, March 28j—The West Berlin radio “FrCo 
Berlin” said today eight Communist nations including 
East Germany would sign a formal military aid pact 
immeilialely after Easter. 

Tlie pact would be concluded at an 8-Power con- 
feience in Moscow at that time, it said. 

The official East Germain Communist Prfess said 
the weekend vote for West German rearmament in the 
French Council of the Republic has made the imme¬ 
diate execution of “security measures” necessary. 

An article in Neues Deutschland,, the chief Com¬ 
munist Party paper yesterday on "the now situation ti^d 
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what ll demands of us” was reprinted in full today in 
other East German papers. 

Its salient points were 

<r) A reunion of Germany is possible only if the 
Paris agreements are cancelled. 

(2j There must be an unremitting campaign of 
propaganda and active resistance against West German 
learmament. 

(3) The campaign for all-German talks at all 
levels and in all spheres must be continued with 
emphasis. 

(4) Recruiting for the armed forces and voluntary 
military training of woikers and youths must be 
intensified. 

(5) The East German ccononiy and political 
slahilily must lie slicnellvncd 

Western Allied officials licic believed this meant 
no altenipt would be made to build up a permanent 
military force rivalling the half million Army envisaged 
for West Germany beeause of ibe disastrous effect this 
would have on the already seveie labour shortage in 
agriculture and industry. 

U.S. Far-Eastern Policy 

Roeently m connection with the Bangkok Con- 
ferrnco of SEADO jiowcrs, the U.S. Secretary of 
State. Mr. John Foster Dulles uncieiiook an extensivie 
tour of South-Eastern Asian eonnlries. Mr Dulles 
and his parly visited Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Southi- 
ern Vietnam, the Plulipiimes a'ud Formo'-a, in addi¬ 
tion to particiipating in the Bangkok conference. 
Besides, he attended a conference m Manila of U.S. 
diplomats stationed in 15 countries of the Far East. 

After his return to the U.S.A. at the conclusion 
of his Soulh-.A.sian tour, Mr. Dulles gave a report of 
his trip over the radio on March 8 outlining the 
policy, the U.S Government proposed to follow in 
that region. 

Referring to the Manila Pact, Mr. Dulles said 
that the Pad, liad three mam purposes: “first, defence 
agarnst armed aggression; seeond, defence against 
subveision; and third, the improvemeiit of eeonomio 
and social conditions.” 

For militui-y drfenec the U.S.A. would “rely 
largely upon mobile allied power which can strike an 
aggres,sor wherever the occasion may demand.” The 
U.S. contributions would he primarily in terms of sea 
and air power. The allied nations possessed together 
plenty of power in the area. The United States in 
particular had sea and air forces “now equipped with 
new and powerful weapons of precision, which can 
utterly destroy military targets without endangering 
unrelated civilian centres.” The SEADO Council had 
conclud'Pd that “the available military power offered 
solid hope of deterring open armed aggrcs.«ion against 
the treaty area.” The military advisers of the SEADO 
powers in Bangkok had started their work together in 
ofrier to “bring our power to a concerted pitch;" and 


out of those meetings might come plans for combined 
military exercises. 

The SEADO Council did not intend to build up 
va.st new military establishments. Nevertheless there 
was need of modest national forces which were well- 
equipiied and loyal, capable of suiiporting the autho¬ 
rity of the government throughout its territory. But 
some of the countries were not in a position to 
shoulder the economic burden of even these limited 
forces. So defence assistance would be necessary. The 
U.S.A. would accord spi-vial recognition to the needs 
of those countries which assumed military obligations 
with her, Mr. Dulles said. 

I'he problem of economic development in general 
went bi-yond the inimc'diate treaty area which' could 
m no way be regarded as a self-sufficient economic 
unit. The great bulk of its trade was with outside 
areas. “Tiiere is need for programmes to develop 
broadly the economic possibilities of all the free Asian, 
countries. The treaty nations will study their pro- 
blem.s from this viewpoint,” Mr. Dulles added. 

He proceeded on to refer to his visit to Taiwan 
(Formosa) where lie had exchanged the instruments 
of ratification which officially had brought into force 
the mutual defence treaty between the Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek and that of the U.S.A. covering 
Formosa and the Pescadores. Tlie first meeting of 
consultation under Article IV of the treaty had been 
held in the presence of Admiral Carney, Chief of 
Naval opeiations and Admiral Stump, U. S. Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief in the Pacific. 

He said that politically it bad been decided to 
defied Formosa and the Pescadores. "How'ever, the 
law permits a defence which will be flexible and not 
nei'fs-sarily confined to a static defence of Formosa 
and the Pescadores themselves.” The implementation 
of the flexible defetneo, Mr. Dulles continued, would 
be decided by the U.S. President having due regard to 
the consultations provided for by the mutual defence 
treaty. 

l/.S. Economic Aid Policy in Asia 

Mr. Harold E. Stassen. Director of Foreign 
Operations Admiuisttation of t,hc Government of the 
United State.s of America, announced on March 17 
that the administration, in complete agiTcment witli 
the Executive branuh of the Government, would 
propose to the Congress a S2140500,000 aid program 
for Asia in April next. The ultimate quantity of the 
p) opoisrd aid would however bo dec idod by the 
Congress. Tihe aid would be dLstributed in tlic follow¬ 
ing m inner; 

$675500000 for military items and training; 

$.550 million for direct forces sunport; and 

$915 million for all other prog’ammes. 

The following countries would bo e’igible to 
rfsccive aid under the propc^ed progrr.mmc: A'ghin'- 
stan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thai- 
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land, Indonesia, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, Formosa, South Korea and Japan. 

Mr. Stasscn said that tlic proposed Asian aid 
programme would constitute substaniially mona tlian 
half ot the total mutual se«;urity programme outlined 
in President Eisenhower’,s budget message, in January 
last. At that time the President had proposed a total 
programme of 3^30,000,000 dollars, to bo divided as 
follows: 

SI,400 million for military items and training; 

$6.30 million for dirent forces support; and 

$1500 million for all otber progiammes. 

The i)ro])Osed programme, Mr. Stassen added, 
was in line with the tindin.gs of the group of U. S, 
offiniiils—himself included—who had made a recent 
tiip to A-iii to discu-ss aid plans with Asian leaders. 

The Asian countries likely to benefit from tluo 
prognimmo now had a gross outimt of 65,000 million 
to 70,000 million U.S. dollars. According to Mr, 
ytassen, that gross output icould be advanced to 
between SS5,000 million and $90 000 million in about 
eight yiears—as-suming an adeciuate food supply and 
the e.Mstence of peace. 

The aid would, to quote him, be “related to the 
situation in each country.” Japan would have an 
“imiiortant part to play” in the proposed Asian aid 
jirogrammes. Emphasis w'ould be given a tcihnical 
assistance and loans lather than on outright grants. 
Industrialisation of the A«ian countries should be 
helped bv privatie capital from the United States and 
other countries. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that 
U.S. net private inve.'stmrnt in South and South-East 
Asi.'i l ad averagf-'d only $12 million a year in the mine 
jiost-war years. 

The TTnited States expenditure on foreign aid 
since "World War II totalled about 50000 million 
U.S. dollars. 

The U. S. Deputy Under-SecT'efary of Slate, 
Fobert D. Murphy, said in cour.se of a .speech at the 
opening of the ro'iirth International Trade Fair in 
the Pacific Coast City on March 11, tliat the United 
States Oovernnicnt was giving intensive study of the 
principles of am economic aid programme for the 
non-Communist countries of Asia. 

Mr. Murphy listed the types of economic aid 
under tnree main headings. First, there was the 
broad problem of economic development common to 
all countriic.s of the area. Co-operation in this pro¬ 
blem might well be considered within the framework 
of the Colombo Plan or other plans which might be 
woiked out in the future. Secondly, there were 
terJinioaJ assistance programme.s. which the U.S. 
Govemmont wanted to be expanded and continued. 
Thirdly, there were the special economic needs arising 
from collective defence which the U.S. Government 
leadily recognised. Hie U.S> CongresB had classified 


aid under defence heading into three categories: 
(a) mutual defence assistance programmes; (6) direct 
forces support; and (c) defence support. “The degree 
to which we would grant direct support for military 
forces and for general defence purposes would depend 
on the circumstances prevailing in the individual 
country,” Mr. Murphy added. 

$45 Million U.S. Loan to India 

A simultaneous announcement was made in 
New Delhi and Wash.ington on March 22 about the 
grant of 45 million dollar loan to India by the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration. The loan was 
part of the $60.5 million assistance programme for 
India for the U.S fiscal year ending June 30. 1955, 
and was the largest negotiated .so far under provisions 
of the U.S, Mutual Security Act. 

According to a FOA note, a total of $200,100,000 
in U.S. aid had been made avail.ablc in sujiport of 
India’i own development programme 

U.S. Foreign Aid 

There is another side to U S .aid, as the World- 
over Prea.'s commentator pmnt.s .'lut. Wo quote: 

“The woman was grumbling amiably about hi.irh taxes 
as she served up the hamburger and coilee. “I’ll tell 
you what we’ve got to do,” she remarked, absently push¬ 
ing the sugar away from me instead of nearer, “we’ve 
got to stop sending all our money abroad to help the 
foreign countries.” “Iley, take it easy,” I advised her : 
“do you want to have us go broke ?” It was an exagge- 
nation, but it siarlled her into a new look at the basis 
of foreign aid. Before I left, I filled her up with facts 
and figures, which next day I found were far too con¬ 
servative. 

The foreign operations administration, right on the 
heels of the lunch-counter discussion, came out with 
statistics even more startling than any I would dare 
have used. I see no reason to question them. The 
F.O.A. points out that ihree-qpiiirters of all the money 
spent on foreign aid goes directly into orders for 
American goods and farm products, or into ocean freight 
paid to vessels flying the U'S. flag. Take the fiscal year 
1954. Out of $4,900,000,000 spent on foreign aid, 76 
per cent of it, or $3,700,000,000 was spent directly in, 
the United States. 

That is not the whole story. A fourth of all U.S. 
exports were financed by foreign aid expenditures, and 
the F.O.A. financed 17 per cent of American agricul¬ 
tural exports. Critics of the U.S. will now be able to 
chuckle and say that behind American foreign aid is 
nothing but self-interest. It’s hardly that, but any idea 
that Washington! is just pouring money out to “them 
foreigners” without any return for itself belongs with 
all the other myths.” 

Pakistan Government Wins 

Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan, the Speaker of the 

Pakistan Constituent Assembly bad cballenced the 
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Gov€rnor-General of Pakistan’s order, dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly. He has lost in the final appeal, 
as the sub-joined news shows: 

Lahore, March 21.—The Federal Court of Pakistan, 
by a majority of four to one, today accepted the appeal 
filed by the Government of Pakistan against the 
decision of the Sind Chief Court on the petition of 
MJaulvi Tami;4uddin Klum, challeng]ins the Govtemor- 
Gciicrars proclamation of October 24 last dissolving 
the Constituent Assembly. 

The court set aside the judgment of the Sind Qiief 
Court and recalled the writs of mandamus and quo 
warrunio issued by that court. The Federal Court 
ordered the parlies to the ajipeal to bear their own. 
costs. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Mohammad Munir, and 
three other judges, Ml. Justice Akram, Mr. Justice 
Shaii, .111 Mr. Justice Relraman gave a concurring 
j'dginen'. Mr. Justice Coiticlius held to the contrary. 

The Chief Justice, delivering judgment at the 
conclusion of arguments by Mr. Chundrigar, Senior 
Counsel for Maulvi Tsiuizuddiu, said : “The Court 
holds that when the Constituent Assembly functions 
under S’ettion 8. Sub-Set lion 1 of the Independence Act, 
it acts as the Legislature of the Dominion within the 
iiieanhig of Section 6, and that Settion 6 Sub-Section 3 
makes th'’ Governor-General the constituent part of the 
Legislature. Thcrefoie, heeause Assent in Section 223 
(.A) of the Govirnment of India Art was not given bv 
the Governor-General, it is not law and the Section had 
no jurisdiction, to issue writs. The appeal is accepted.’’ 

Continuing, the Chief Justice said that aulheniication 
was not assent, ff it were to he held that the Governor- 
General was the constituent part of the Constituent 
Assembly, then his consent would be necessary. The 
point was whether Section 6 Sub-Section 3 made the 
Governor-Geni'ral a component part of the Constituent 
Assembly. If that was so, it would make his assent 
necessary. 

“Emergency” in Pakistan 

The decision of ihc Fedor.al Court of Pakistan, 
for the Governor-General’s order, has resiilti'd in the 
proclamation detailed in the news subjoined below. 
It is likely to have far-rcaehlng reparcaissions we 
believe; 

Karaehi. March 27.—The Governor-General of 
Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, to-night proclaimed 
a st.ste of emergency throughout the country. 

Under an Ordinance issued by him, the Governor- 
General has assumed powers to constitute different 
nrovinccs in West Pakistan into one unit and rename 
East Bengal as province of East Pakistan. 

The Ordinance also vested the Governor-General 
with powers to take all necessary steps for the purpose 
of framing a constitution for Pakistan. 

The Governor-General also validated by the Ordi¬ 
nance 35 Acta including the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case 


Tribunal Act passed by the Constituent Assembly which 
had been rendered infructuous for lack of Governor- 
General’s assent following the Federal Court’s judg¬ 
ment of March 21. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammed recently survived a court 
challenge to his action last October in dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly and declaring a state of emer¬ 
gency. Last Monday the Pakistan Federal Court 
upheld his right to do this reversing the decision of a 
lower court. 

The Ordinance authorised the Governor-General to 
authenticate the Federal Budget for 1955-56 in the 
absence of Parliament which was dissolved by him 
ihroii'di a (iioelamalidn on Oetobor 2t last. 

The new province of West Pakistan shall formally 
conio in'o being ns early as possible and in any case by 
the end of May this year, an official communique said. 

An oid'T has been issued by the Governor-General 
under the Ordinance amending Government of India Act 
1955 investing the Council for the Administration of 
West Pakistan with powers to take whatever steps 
i' ron-.ide:s neeessary to set up the administration of 
the new province within that time. 

The communique said that the Central Government 
had also examined and approved in principle the re¬ 
commendations relevant to the creation of the new 
province (West Pakistan), contained in the report which 
the Council submitted last month. 

Salient decisions of the Council approved by the 
Central Government arc : 

(1) The rapital of the new province should bo 
located at Lahore and that a suitable site in the 
Aboiiab.id .are.i in N-W.F.P. should he developed as 
its summer capital as soon as possible. 

(2) At the headquarters of the new (Jovemor will 
he located the Governor, the Cabinet, the Legislature, 
and a single Secretaiiat in replacement of the present 
several Governors, Cabinets, Legislatures and separate 
Secretariats. 

The new Secretariat will be a compact organisation. 
Its function will be to help Ministers in enunciating and 
formulating policies. 

(3) The administration of all areas in West 
Pakistan at present directly administered by the Central 
Government including the Tribal areas and Karachi, 
with the exception of the Federal area in which the 
Centre’s writ will run supreme, will vest in the new 
Provincial Government. No change, however, is con- 
templfited in the present system of administration in 
the tribal areas. 

The Province of West Pakistan shall consist ol 
areas of the provinces of Pimiah, N.-W.F.P., Sind, 
Baluchistan, Karachi, Slates of Bahawnlpur and Khair- 
pur, BahawaJpur States Union and Tribal areas. 

(4) The new province will have 50 districts 
'Tonited into 11' Divisions The Divisions are Peshawar, 
Deia Ismail Khan, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Multan, 
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Bahawalpur, Khitlrpur, Hyderabad, Quetta, Kalat MUl 
Karachi. 

(5) The Commissioner will be the administrative 
head of each Division. He will be given more extensive 
powers than the Commissioner now exercises. He will 
be the final appellate authority in revenue appeals except 
when on a point of law in a case where the oiiginal 
order has been passed by a Collector, the appeal will 
lie to the Board of {Revenue which will replace the 
present Financial Commissioners. 

The Commissioner will also be invested with powers 
of revision in all revenue cases decided by officers sub¬ 
ordinate to him. He will exercise general supervision, 
and control over the business of all departments serving 
in his Division and will co-ordinate their work with a 
view to maintaining a high level of administration. 

(6) Tbeie will be one High Court for West 
Pakistan. The seat of this court will be at Lahore with 
two benohes functioning throughout the year at 
Peshawar and Karachi. Apart from this. Circuits will 
also function at different times of the year at centres 
other than Peshawar and Karachi to deal with arrears, 
special cases or civil or criminal appeals. 

The Circuit Judge or Judges will sit at Divisional 
or District Heailguarters. 

As regards District Courts subordinate to the High 
Court, they will continue to function as at present. 

The communique said that the intention of Govern¬ 
ment was to replace the existing separate cumbersome 
administration which today functioned in West Pakistan, 
by one ad.ninistraiion so fashioned as to meet the 
needs of the people not only more economically but also 
mote effectively than w.-i'' the case at present. 

The work so far done in connection with the setting 
up of one jimvineial Government for West Pakistan had 
rot only been “very heavy but also quite unprecedented,’’ 
it said. 

The communique said : “In a vast change such as 
this, there are bound to be initial difficulties but the 
Central Government have confidence that public leaders. 
Government officials and public themselves will do 
everything possible to ensure that the foundations of the 
new piovince arc well and truly laid so that West 
Pakistan is firmly set on the road to rapid progress and 
the evils of provincialism are banished for ever to the 
lasting benefit of the nation as a whole. 

Bnddhht Monasiery in Pakistan 

Considerable progre.ss i.s reported to have been 
made in the excavation of the Buddhist monastery at 
Mainamati, near Cotnilla in East Pakistan, which had 
been in progress for over two and a half months. 

Dr. Eazal Ahmad Khan, who was directing the 
oi)erBtion,s. is refmrted to have told the Dacca repre¬ 
sentative of Eadio Pakistan that excavations carried 
out so far showed the monastery was a very big onie 
and it would take them another two winter seasons 
to uncover the whole of the monastiery and the ftupa. 


According to Dr. Khan, so far they had un^ 
covered the 174-feet long brick-paved ‘approach road’ 
leading to the monastery and the stupa, the main 
gatieway to the stupa with a 74-feet wide frontage, a 
small chamber in the entrance hall of the stupa, the 
top plan of the stupa and fourteen cells of monks. It 
had also been possible to uncover 350 feet of the 
outer wall of the monastery on the western side. The 
northern wall had been uncovered in places. The 
work of uncovering the entrance hall of the stupa 
was now in progress. The hall, when completely 
uncoveiled, would measure 33 feet by 33 feet. The 
brick masonry of the gateway was found to be in a 
very good state of preservation with visible traces of 
later repairs. 

Dr. Khan reported the yield of valuable finds in 
the shape of terracotta plaques—excellent .specimens 
of folk art depicting subjects like a lotus flower, a 
fish, a well-built horse, a wild boar, a scaled buffalo 
with twisted horses, a bon in a hunting po.sture and 
female dancers. Those plaques had nonfirmed tlieir 
earlier estimate that the remains related to the period 
between 800 A.D. and 1200 A.D. ina,smuch as they 
depicted animal and plant forms which the early 
Buddhists did not aocicpt. They repreisenled a later 
period when the Buddhist and the Hindu elements 
had got mixed up together. 

World's First Transocean Telephone 

USIS reports that early this summer, when the 
Atlantic Ocean was at its calmest, work would begin 
for laying the world’s first trans-ocean telephone 
cable in the history of world communications. Th© 
work of laying the 2300-mile cable linking Europe 
(Great Britain) and North America (Newfoundland), 
to be completed by mid-1956, would be done by the 
largest cable ship in the world, the British Post Office 
flhip H.M.T.S. MonaT(^. 

There were already a number of cables across tlie 
Atlantic Ocean carrying telegraphic communications. 
The first successful telegraph cable was laid in 1866. 
The largest deep-sea telephone line in existence was 
only about 120 miles long stretching on the ocean- 
floor from tile south-teastemmost tip of the United 
States at Key West, Florida, to Havana, Cuba. 

The new trans-Atlantic cable would be jointly 
owned by the British Post Office, the Canadian Over¬ 
seas Telecommunication Corporation, and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, a 
private U. S. Company. The total cost would be 
about thirty-five million U.S. dollars. 

The technical obstacles to the proposed trans¬ 
oceanic cable, the dream of engineers for 25 years, 
were solved only in 1953. Tlie chief problem was the 
development of repeater vacuum tubes that could 
withstand heavy stress and pressure, endune many 
yearn, and fit into a 1} inch cable. Another problem. 
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fifiW fiutoessfully dvercoo^ tpas the construction of a 
light-weight cable stiong enough to endure for years. 

Photosynthesis as Food Source 

Scientists have at last been successful in achiev¬ 
ing complete photo-synthesis outside of living plant 
ccllf», i.e., in making food the way plants do. Photo¬ 
synthesis, characterised by scientists as the most 
important chemical action in the world and the basis 
of all life, is the process by which plants use sunlight 
to make carbodydrates from carbon dioxide, water 
and soil minerals. 

The achievement of artificial photo-synthesis was 
recently announced by Dr. Daniel I. Amon on behalf 
of a grou]) of plant physiologists of California 
Tmiversity before a meeting of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, reports the 
USIS. 

Dr. Amon said that the achievement though a 
preliminary, “brings nearer the day when man, after 
mastering the secrets of the processes in green cells, 
will reduce his age-long dependence on crop plants 
for food and energy.” 

^^Socialistic Pattern of Society** 

We append the following from the Harijan for tlie 
benefit of our readers. Personally wc do not think 
thiil, the claiification attempted tharcin has Improved 
matters in any way: 

Ever since the Avadi Session of the Indian,National 
Congress adopted the important resolution on the 
Socialistic Pattern of Society, Congress workers as well 
as others interested in economic planning are, naturally, 
asking the question ; “What is exactly meant by the 
‘Socialistic Pattern’ ?” 

The study of the Avadi resolutions, the objectives 
of the Congress Constitution, and the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy in the Indian Constitution 
enables us to form a fairlj comprehensive idea of what 
is exactly meant by a Socialistic Pattern of Society. I 
would summarize the contents of a socialistic pattern 
in the following terms ; 

(a) The basic objective of a Socialistic Pattern 
ol Society would be the establishment of social and 
eOonomic order based on equality of opportunity and 
political justice; 

(b) Such a society would do away wth all dis¬ 
tinctions of caste, creed, sex or social and economic 
status and would ensure the right to work and a living 
wage to all able-bodied citizens. In otbei words, a 
Socialiatic Pattern of Society would create conditions 
for full employment ; 

(c) The State shall own or effectively control the 
principal means of production and material resources 
of the community in the best interests of tke nation; 

(d) The society shall organize economic system 
iB tueb • numer tbtt it does not result in die conoen- 


tration of wealth and means of production to the com¬ 
mon debiment; 

(e) Systematic attempts are made to increase and 
speed Up the total production of wealth in the country; 

(f) It is also necessary that there should be equit¬ 
able distribution of the national wealth and the exist¬ 
ing economic disparities are reduced to the minimum; 

(g) Such a transformation of the social and 
economic order must be brought about through peace¬ 
ful and democratic methods ; 

(h) A socialistic pattern of society would neces¬ 
sitate a bold decentralization of economic and political 
power in the form of Village Panchayats and the organi¬ 
zation of small-scale and cottage industries on a very 
wide scale. 

It win not, however, be right to interpret Congress 
economic policy in a very rigid and dogmatic fashion. 
Our approach is basically a pragmatic and not a doc¬ 
trinaire one. The broad objective of our policy is, 
indeed, quite clear and unmistakable. But it ia 
dynamic and not a fixed and a static policy. 

The basic objectives of full employment, maxiuium 
production and social and economic justice can be 
achieved in our country in a certain manner under the 
existing circumstances. A change in the economic 
conditions would necessarily mean certain changes in 
our methods and programmes. This policy is, more 
or less, based on the principles enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Socialistic Pattern of Society is broadly 
based on Sarvodaya. The Congress has, however, uol 
used the word ‘Sarvodaya,’ because it has no desire to 
exploit this noble word for pciitical purposes. But it 
is quite dear that the Congress sincerely desires to 
pursue the ideal of Sarvodaya as best as it can under 
the existing circumstances. 

The “Socialistic Pattern” does not in any way 
imply the establishment of a highly centralized and 
regimented society. Socialism, as ii is generally 
understood in the West, is, therefore, not our cherished 
goal. A centralized economic order based on large- 
scale production necessarily generates forces of violence 
and class conflict. The Congress is wedded to the 
methods of peace, democracy and non-violence and 
would firmly resist all attempts to create a totalitarian 
or authoritarian society in this country. 

Andhra Elections 

The Congress Party has secured an absolute 
majority in the first-general elections held in Andhra 
after the inauguration of the State on October 1, 1953. 
The new Government headed by the Congress leader, 
Shri B. Gopala Reddi will take ofiicp on or about 
March 28. The first government of Andhra which 
was headed by Shri T. Prakasham, it may be* re¬ 
membered, fell on November 6, 1954, the State 
Legislature having passed a vote of no-eonfideuce in 
the Ministry on the prohibition issue. 
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The etresngth 6f the new Assembly would be 196 
while the previous one was constituted by 140 mem¬ 
bers. The relative strength of the various parties in 
the new legislature was: United Congress Front 
(consisting of the Congress, the Krishikar Lok Party 
headed by Prof. N. G. Ilanga, and the Praja Party 
headed by Shri Tenneti Vishwanathan) 146, Com¬ 
munists 15, P.S.P. 13, Independent 22. The com¬ 
position of the old (140-member) Assembly was; 
Congress 53, Communists 46, Kri.shikar Lok I’arty 16, 
Praja Socialists 12 and Independent 13, 

There were 573 candidates in all for the 193 
contested scats in the new Andhra State Assembly. 
Three Congress candidates were returned unopposed. 
The United Congress Front cont.cstcd 1S5 seats 
(Congress 134, Krishikar Lok Party 37, Praja Party 
14); the Communists 169, Praja Socialists 45 ,and the 
Jan Sangh 6, There were 175 independent contestant. 
According to PTI, the result was as follows: 


Seats—196 

Eleotoratc—11,568 659 
Votes polled—8,630,311. 


Party 

Seat* 

Seat! 

Pepoaita 

Total votes 


contested 

won 

lOflll 

polled 

United Congress 

Front 

188 

146 

5 

4265814 

Communists 

169 

15 

18 

2695562 

P.S.P. 

25 

13 

16 

482825 

Independents 

162 

22 

102 

1173745 

Jan Sangh 

6 

Nil 

6 

8164 

Invalid votes 

— 

— 

— 

4201 

Analysing the 

rehullfi 

of the 

elections 

in Andlira 


the Statesman's special representative in Delhi points 
out that the small number of scat won by tlie Com¬ 
munist Party did not show the real picture of the 
relative strengthi of the party. Significantly the Com¬ 
munist Party recorded an increase of nearly 100 
per cent in its vole since 1952 when their total had 
not excicedcd 1.4 million. 

“On the other hand, against the 3.9 million votes 
in 1952 cast in favour of the three competing no'n- 
Communist parties, now coalc.sced into the United 
Congress Front, only 4.3 million votes fell to their 
share in the rcc^’iit election, showing that a much 
smaller proportion of the voters have veered round 
to the Congro.ss coalition point of view during the 
last three years.” 

Though the Praja SocialLst Party somewhat in¬ 
creased its numerical strength in the A,ssembly the 
total number of votes cast in its favour had remained 
unchanged at 0.5 million, unlike other parlies which 
had increased their totals—thus indicating a possible 
tendency at stagnation of the party. 

The Independents, though gaining in number of 
seats, showed a decline in votes cast in their favour. 
Their total number of votes declined from 1,5 million 
in 1952 to 1.2 million. 


The utter defeat of the Jan Sangh candidates and 
the small number of votes cast in their favour would 
seiein to indicate a rejection by Andhra voters of the 
parties of the extreme right. 

The Vigil in an editorial article on the results of 
the elections in Andiira writes on March 12 that the 
results of the elections were more sensationalized tlian 
they are really sensational. Thanks to the Communists 
anii-Communisls and the Press, an impression had 
been created that a dclivcranue or a disaster—accord¬ 
ing to taste—depended on the issue of the elections. 
Referring to the repeated and confident prophesies of 
wm made by the Communist. Party before the elections 
tins newspaper notes that peihaps such over-confi¬ 
dence, esiiocially the unwise parading of it, had cost 
it some scats at least in so much as that had spurred 
their oppoaeiils to that extra bit. of cfioit th.at tipped 
the scales. 

The newsp.aper is of the oitinion that the results 
did not indicate any groat change in the slate of 
popular mind despite undisputed control of the legis¬ 
lature by the Congress. 

Commenting on the out come of the elections, the 
New York Times writes; “The result, of course, is 
extremely satisfactory to Vestcin observers, who 
would like to see the difference between Nehru’s 
Socialism and Moscow’s Communi.sin more sharply 
emphasised. Mr. Nehru has seemed to be expecting 
more fioin Mo.scow tlian common sense would ju.stify. 
Here, at least, we find that the humblest voters in 
overcrowded and impo\ cri.shed areas are able to tell the 
difference between a foreign conspiracy and what we 
take to be an honiCst attempt to improve the lot of 
the Indian people.” 

Popular Ministry in Andhra 

Kurnool, March 28.—^A popular Ministry assumed 
reins of Government in Andhra this morning end¬ 
ing four and half mbnths’ old President’s rule in the 
State. . j 

The eight-member Ministry of the United Con¬ 
gress Party, which swept the February elections win¬ 
ning 146 scats in, the 1%-member Assembly, is headed 
by the 48-year old Sri Bezwada Gopala Reddi. 

The Ministry was sworn in two hours after Ptew- 
dent Dr. Rajcndra Prasad had signed an order at 9 
this morning in New Delhi revoking the proclamation 
of November 15 last enforcing President’s rule in 
Andhra. The Governor of the State assumed adminis¬ 
tration of the State after the Prakasam Ministry feU 
on the issue of prohibition. 

The Governor Sri C. M. Trivedi invited Sri Gopala 
Reddi to assist him in the formation of a Council of 
Ministers after he had been informed from New Delhi 
over the telephone the President’s signing the order 
el rovoostim. 
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Tbe seven other Ministers sworn in this morning 
arc Sri Neelani Sanjivii Rfddi, Sri Kala Venkata Rao, 
Sri Gouthy Latchanna, Sii Kalluri Cliandramouli, Sri 
D. Sanjiviah, Sri N. V. Rama Rao and Dr. A. B. 
Nagcswara Rao. 

India’s Defence Policy 

Pandit Nclira, tin- Premier, mltiveiled iii the 
fli'bato on the Defeiifc demands in I,ho Lok Sabha on 
March 2.') I o announce certain measures of policy and 
orgnnisafion of India’s defence. 

Tliroo b-asic considei.itions governed the CJovcrn- 
meiit of I'lidia’s deffiice policy, said Shii Nelirii; 

" ii) Since it was purely defensive .she was 
not concerned with long distance striking power, 
but only with regional defence; 

“(n) She had neither the capacity nor ihe 
intention to develop atomic wi'upons, but would 
rely on tin; conventional type; and 

"{hi) She W'ould jirofcr slightly infciior 
indigenously jnodiiced weajions to otiicrs for which 
she would have to depend on foreign countries.'’ 

The Prime Mini.stcr also announced a change in 
the designation of the heads of the three nrmed 
sen ices. 'I’he designation of Comniander-iu-Cliicf 
would’no longer be ii-ed by the heads of armed 
.'crvicas. Ia»tead they would heiicefoith continue to 
b(. known only b.v 1.heiv alternate de.sigiiat.ion.s of 
Chief of the Armv Staff, (.'lu-'f of the Naval Staff and 
Chiif of Air Staff. It wins howeier inadi; clear that 
I he iihaiige of de.signation did not imply any reduction 
m tJic authority or status of the Chiefs of Staffs. 'Hie 
Prime Mini.“(er clearly indicated t.he intention of the 
(loieinniPnt gradually to develop defenci' councils 
for each .s«.r\ice on the model of tho.se m such othe’' 
lountries as Britain. He referred to the In.story of the 
ii.se, of the designation of Comm.ander-in-Chief m 
India and said that it, was no longer compatible with 
the democratic .set-up. Tlie designation was now used 
only for operational puipo.ses. 

It was also disclo.scd in the Prime Ministcr’.s 
speech that the pres’ent Indian Naval Chief would 
shortly be succeeded by another officer of the Royal 
.Navy after which an Indian officer would be appointed 
to that post. 

During the diseussion on tlie budget demand for 
grants on defence totalling Rs. 224.9 crores, members 
criticized tine paucity of information regarding India’s 
defence organizations. Mr. Jooclliim Alva drew pointed 
attention to the contraet between the information 
given in the British White Papers on Defence and the 
statement of activities of the Defence Ministry pro¬ 
vided to M.P-s. While the British Government pro¬ 
vided detailed information regarding the strength, 
organisation and equipments of the British iirmy. the 
Indian Government kept the activities veiled under 
thick secrecy. Shri S. S. More said that the socrijcy 
was pointless in view of the fact tliat most of the 
equipmemt was ordered from abroad. Ignorance con¬ 


cerning the streugl,h of India’s Armed forces could 
only contribute to panic in case of emergency, ho said. 

A Congress member, Shri G. H. Deshpande com¬ 
plained that 26000 acres of land near Deolali Canton¬ 
ment, comprising 17 villages, had been requisitioned 
by (he military authorities without paying compensa¬ 
tion, repoits tlie PTI. Pointing to the great hard¬ 
ship in which the villagei-s had been put, the member 
urged the Government to expediate payment of com¬ 
pensation to those affected. 

Replying lo the criticism about the purchase of 
oulmoded ship.s for Indian navy he referred to the 
liugc e()-.t of new ship.s and said that the ships were 
being acipnrcd for training puiposcs and not for 
waihkc operations. 

The Depiily Defence Minister, Sliri Satidlr 
Cliandia, said that Government was in full agreement 
with I he views expressed by some members about the 
development of Defence industries in the (ouut'y and 
a.ssiircd tbcm of the Government’s .scriou.s efforts to 
niaki' the eoiintvy self-.«uffiicient in Defence stores. 
Refering to the Indian Air Force, the Deputy Minister 
'aid that et'forl.s were being made to “find a new type of 
iii'ciaft.’’ The Army was fairly inoilci'niz«“d. he added. 

Defence Policy Debate 

We append the news-items containing tlie rele- 
\ant debates below: 

New Delhi, Match 28.—Mr. Joachim Alvn today 
biouglu out the main weakness of the Defence debate 
in the Lok Sabha when hp dreiv attention to the lack of 
factual information on which members could base their 
speeches. 

As a lesuli. the debale could not but be uniformed. 
Ii was limited to vague suggestions concerning general 
policy and minor complaints, but there was none of the 
detailed analysis of Defence programme and their imple¬ 
mentation expected on demands, which make up nearly 
half of the Central budget. 

Attendance thinned steadily until it was necessary to 
ring the quorum bell early in the afternoon. Even after 
it Iiarl b'-en rung, there weiv> only .5,'5 members in the 
House. 

Mr. Alva contrasted the difference between the in¬ 
formation given in the British 'White Papers on Defence 
and the statement on the activities of the Defence 
Ministry provided to M.P.s. The bulky White Papers 
gave a detailed picture of the strength of Britain’s 
Armed Forces and their equipment, but the Dcfeiice 
Ministry's activities were surrounded by secrecy- 
Whevas, for instance, the I.A.F. had been dismisand 
in a little over two pages the British estimates devoted 
2.50 pages to the R.A.F. Faults in their latest fighters 
were ronfessed and the subteet debated frankly. 

Minister’s Disclosure 

A speech by the Deputy Defence Minister, Mr. 
Satish Chandra, helped to prove Mr. Alva's point. His 
only disclosure about the I.A.F. was that “efforts ate 
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being made to find a new type of aircraft.” About the 
Army, “it will not be incorrect to bay that the Army is 
fairly modernized.” When a member tried to provoke 
Hm to say something about anii-airciaft gun policy. In- 
avoided a discussion. 

Ml. .S. .S .Mure Mid that -reeieey about defence 
equipment and strengih was irointlcss wlien most of the 
(‘((iiip’Mnt was oidered fioni abroad. Ignorance con¬ 
cerning the strength of India's Armed Forces could onl> 
contribute to panic in case of an emergency. 

'I’lie di'batf left a genera] itepression of satisfaction 
v.illi the rpialih of the Aimed Foiees with the accent on 
strengthening them l)y reeluiling extensive leserves and 
developing industrial potential rallier than on eeonomy 
The ignorance, betiayed in si,me siieeches. could not 
3ie < \( ii-ed In the ph i of inadequate information. A 
membi-r. loi insl.mie. i limux'-d his jiiaise for the jioliey 
of nalionali-.'ing tin- \rmed Fuuts by prriphesying that 
the I.A.F. would soon have an India C-in C. 

New Delhi, March 28.—Not miieh progress has been 
made ‘o far with the official plan, announced in Parlia- 
i-K lit hy till- I’li'Ot Minister last week, to set up Army. 
Navy and Air Force Councils, hut the proposal has 
aroused much inleresi 

It is understood that the suggestion will not be 
inipilenietited for some time. es)ieei!illv as a numbei of 
details remain to be settled before the Briiisb mode] can 
li-- ad,'ip*e<l sie-f essfiillv m Indian eundilions. 

One conspicuous difference between the conditions 
prevailing in Britain and those in India is that this 
country does not have separate Ministers for the three 
> rviees but only a single Defence Minister foi all 
three. 

TFliile, ih.e two Deputy Defence Minisl<-rs in India 
••Iieeinlire in s'U'ie departmental rvntk eoneerning the 
\:m V an I (In- Ait Foi .c. they woriUI not be regardeil .ns 
senior enough to preside over separate Cotineih 

This diffirnlty will probablv he surmounted liy 
having the Defence Minister as President of all the 
ilirce fionncils. though a sngyeotion has been made that 
tin T’rinie Minister should fill that lole 

In Britain, the Army Council comprises the Minisin 
of War, five military members—the CI G.S . his deputy, 
the Adjutant-General, the Ouarlermaster-Gencral and 
llie Direelor-General of Aim\ Reipiirements a finance 
member and a civil member 

India’s neatest ptiralle! to Service Councils is the 
Defr-nee Minister's Committee, consisting of the Defence 
Minister, the three Service Chiefs, (he Financial Adviser 
.and the Defence Seerefnry 

Apparentlv the Defence Minister's Commiliee will 
he abolished when the three Service Councils are set up. 
Hitherto, this Committee has been valuable largely as a 
co-ordinating hodv without being very efleetive 

Again, the pracliec in the Defenee Ministry so far 
has been for the Civil Secretariat to have overriding 
powers over Serviee matter*, without necessarily bring¬ 
ing in the Defenee Minister except at the stage of 
decision. 


Thus the principal advantage of the proposed Ser-:^., 
vice Council will be that consultation between the 
.Minister and his senior officials will be direct and deci- 
•■ions speedier, -with all concerned participating. 

Although authority would he decentralized and busi¬ 
ness will be transacted more quickly, the Minister will 
still retain control, thereby taking away a great deal 
i f responsibility both from the Secretariat and the 
Services. 

As the Prime Minister said in Parliament, the new 
proposed system will lead to greater democratization to 
Miil the eountry’s clianged conditions Seen in terms 
of power distribution, the system will art both ways. 

Tr is true that the C-in-C, will lose his title and. 
ihei'cfme some of the conventional prestige that goes 
with it, especially in the ryes of the rank and file in 
ihe .Seiyice^. who liaie always looked upon him as the 
highe'>l executive head. 

On the othei hand, the Serviee Chiefs will gain 
some effective authority by being able to avoid delays 
over their proposals, whieh have been found inevitable 
in the exi'-ling Secretariat «p|-ui) 

Adminisfrofive Cofiis ifi Boinbai/ 

In eraii'c of icpl.v to the di'lialc in the Boiiihav 
.\ssembly on Ui-e OenCTiil Adininistialion dematnl for 
Tfs. M414J200. the Chief Mini.>-’lc»- of the State, .‘'hri 
Moiarli De.Mi said on March 16 that nmximtiin sala¬ 
ries ol ncwlv appointed higher ofliePrs yvould soon be 
lirouglil down In ea.se of new ar'pointments tlie 
inaximii’ii would no move (-xi-eed B-; 2 300 
fiPr month Tlie Chief Secret.arv of tlic .State Goveiin- 
inonf now drew the highc'-t ''alaw of Tl« 3 750 )icr 
month 

T''^ndpi tlie prO])Osed avrangemenl Hie highest paid 
offieer, that i.s, the Chief Secrctniy would got 
Rs. 2,300 and otlicr I'^ecretaries Rs. 2000 each. The 
maximum salai-y for other officers, including Collectors 
would be Rs. 1800 per month. 

The disjiarity existing now between the highest and 
the lowfst paid was about thirty-fold after dedu-etion 
of income taxes from the salary of highly paid officer® 

Tho Government had a mind to raise the salaries 
of lower fiervantfl. But sueeess depended on the 
■•^tale’s prosperity. 

Madhya Pradesh P.W.D. 

The Hilnvada reports; “The E.stimates Commit¬ 
tee of the Vidhnn Sabha, which presented its second 
report in regard to the working of the Public Works 
Department during 1953-54, has brought to light the 
Borrj' state of affairs prevailing in that Department, 
and hag recommended a thorough' probe into some 
of the works included in the budget of that year. 

"The report, whidh deals with four grants to the 
Department, viz.. Irrigation, Embankment. Drainage 
Works, Public Works Establishment and Tool and 
Plant and Civil Works, sounds a note of warning that, 
'like the Agrieulture Department, this Department has 
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also grown out of proportion and the pace of its ex¬ 
pansion is so rapid that if it continued longer in the 
present haphazard manner, it would result in a crash’.” 

The Committee noted that the Administration 
and Accounts of the Publio Works Department were 
in a chaotic state. There was acute inadequacy of 
trained personnel as a result of which a number of 
persons had to be recniilcd from other States and 
unduly rapid promotions had been given some new 
and relatively inexperienced officers seriously impair¬ 
ing the efficiency of the Department. The practice 
of the same men being the Pensonal Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer and at the same time Undei Secretaiy 
to the Govcrnme®t was condemned by the Commitlee 
because in its opinion, “This double capacity cannot 
Iw effective in the matter of administratiem, for 
cither they will not be able to bring their mind to 
bear independently on the pioposals or they will be 
criticising the detdsions in the making of which they 
had a part.” It was suggested that of the two 
Personal Assistants, the Chief Engineer should retain 
one as his wholetimc Assistant and the other should 
be released to de\ole exclusively to Secretarial 
functions. 

The Committee found that “the Hub-divisional 
headquarters of certain Sub-divisioiis are located out¬ 
ride siKili Sub-divisions.” 

Relating the “hopeless mess” m which the actounts 
had been found by the Committee, it gave an example 
when out of the total grant of Rs. 48,484.000 originally 
sanctioned there had been a saving of Rs. 19 lakhs 
and yet supplementary grants amounting to 48 lakJis 
liad unnecessarily been obtained.” The Committee 
held such a practice highly undesirable and said that 
if such suiiplemcntaiy grants had at all been “necessary 
on grounds of new service, token demand could han; 
been obtained. The obtaining of supplcmentaiy grants 
in this way is most undesirable from a budgetary- 
point of view.” 

The Committee further stated that while re- 
appropriation of funds had to be made in certain cases, 
“there must be some restrictions on re-appropriations 
so as to prevent re-appropriations taking the form of 
replacements. ” 

There had been no accoxmting of the storage of 
tools amd plants. The expenditure on tools and plants, 
as quoted by' the Committee, had been as follows: 


Year 

Amount (in Rs.) 

1948-49 

2,636,400 

1949^50 

1,534,450 

195(h51 

1,417,966 

1951-52 

932,682 

1952-53 

1.377,990 

1953-54 

2,216,000 (estimated) 

‘All these figures,” 

the Committee continued. 


"show that the expenditure on tools and plant is 
considerable and it is surprising that in spite of pro¬ 
vision for check of tools and plant in the Manual, 


there seems to be no supervision and check of the 
tools and pla/nt in stock. This situation ivas bound 
lo result in loss and wastage; and the department 
must lake steps to institute proper check of tools 
•ind plant periodically.” 

The Committee further lepoilcd the fact that 
machinciy woitii lakhs of rupees Jiad heeu purchased 
and also was being purchased practically every year 
hy the dcjiartment, though there wa.s “no departmental 
ttoik worth the name which is being carried out by' 
these machines with the result that these machines 
'uc given on rent to the contractors. It is also under¬ 
stood that they he idle for a major part of the y'car.” 

Despite the rules tenders had often been called 
Without ])i'epaiing an estimate. The Committee held 
the iiraclKc “highly undesiiable as it is bound to result 
in giving unnecessary' discretion to the officials con- 
ceined.” Tlic C'ommittec Iheicfoie suggested a rigid 
civilformity lo the Rules. 

Tile Committee also referred to a relatively' new 
printice developed in the Public Works Department 
of giving works by negotiations and avoiding the 
calling of tenders. While fcelmg that the practice 
might be useful in certain special cases the Committee 
discouraged siwli a practice and .said that it “should 
only remain as an exception and not as a rule.” 

The Committee also noticed that vaiious depart¬ 
ments had given contracts without the knowledge of 
the Publie Works Department. “This jvractico becomes 
axtremoly' objectionable especially when one particular 
firm is given several works by one particular depart¬ 
ment.” The Committee suggested a sliici chfrk and 
.stipeivision on such works. 

“Atoms-for-Peace” Exhibition 

The “Atoms-for-IVace'' exhibition illustrating the 
peaceful USC.S of atomic imcrgy was inaugurated in 
jN'rw Delhi on the 10th March by Dr. K. S. Krishnan, 
Director of the National Physical Laboratoiy of India 
and member of Indian Atomic Energy Commission. 

The exiiibit had its premiere at the UN Head¬ 
quarters in New York (hty on November 29, 1954, 
and had been shipped to India for showings under 
the aiispiees of the United States Information Service. 
The exhibition, after its showings in New DcUii, would 
lour ov’r 50 Indian cities, towns and universities for 
continuous .showings during the next two years. 

A message from President Eisenhower, read at the 
inangu.al ceremonies, described the exhibition as a 
.symbol of mutual efforts made by India and the 
U.S..\. to advance human welfare and seek enduring 
peace. He added: “History will record unlocking of 
atom's boundless energy as one of man’s greatest 
accomplishments. This achievement demands from 
men of goodwill determination that this new know¬ 
ledge be used to serve ends of human progress, peace 
and freedom.” 

Inaugurating the exhibition Dr. K. 8. Krishnan 
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referred to the change in ilic ideal of the scietitiats. 
Formerly scientists were least concerned with practical 
application of their theories. Today the picture was 
almost reversed. One was rather tempted almost to 
forget now-a-days the fundamental side of science, 
impressed by the remarkable usofulncsM of (he appli¬ 
cations and their contribution lo a better way of life. 
However, one wished that at lea.'-t in one branch of 
knowledge—conoorning the release of enormous cncr- 
gic.s by fission of atomic nut'U'i—the scientist had 
better refrained from ajiplyiug his knowledge. Owing 
to the tragic ciroumstanecs accompanying the first 
application of (hat knowledge, the subject evoked in 
pcojilc’s minds “almost (he same feelings which witch¬ 
craft might have evoked in an earlier age. The great 
seorecy inciden(,al to such knowledge does not naturally 
conduce to a mitigation of tlio.sc feelings.” 

Under such circumstances, coiitinucil Dr. Krishnan. 
(lie aloniid scientists had some difficulty in rehabili¬ 
tating (liciii.selves in the jicople’s minds. Fortunately, 
(here were immense poientialifies for peacetime uses 
of atomic energy and it was vci-y refreshing that great 
<fforts were being made, “if not towards diverting all 
the energies of the atomic scientists to peacetime uses, 
at least towards shifting the enijihasis in that direc¬ 
tion.” The current pcacpful applications of atomic 
ericrgj' were already quite imjiressive “Uiough' the use 
of atomic power iiuiy not he round the corner, a- 
many of us believe, it is definitely near it,” Dr 
Krishnan said. 

The Indian Museum 

Scholars of arcliaeology, ail. ancicul lustoiy, etc 
would be relieved by Ihc confiiiiiatioii of tlie follow¬ 
ing news: 

March, 28.—The proposal for shifting the Indian 
Museum from (ialculta to Delhi is being dropped. ii 
is li-anit. 

'rile Wc-t Bengal Chief Minister. Dr. B. C. flny 
who met thi' Union Eilucaiion Minister, Maulana Abul 
Kalani Azad on Monday conveyed to him the concern 
of the iicojilc of West Bengal over the reported move 
on the part of the Central Government to shift 
the mu.scutn which is one of the pride possessions of 
the State, it is understood. 

Education in Bombay 

The Bombay Government had completed investi¬ 
gations and prepared a plan to introduce free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 years by 
1960, in accordance wdth the directive of the constitu¬ 
tion, reports the Bombay Chronicle. 

Making a statement to that effect in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, Shri Dinkarrao Desai said on 
March 15 that the Government intended to introduce 
compulsory free primary education in all villages with 
a population of 500 and more by June next. The 
scheme would then be extended to other villages. 


The implementation of the constitutional direc¬ 
tive regarding the introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education for all children of sohoolgoing age 
would lequire 15 lo 20 crores of rupees. Shri Desai 
was confident of finding some way to get the money. 

Turning to the question of the medium of instruc¬ 
tion Shri Desai .said that Government had no inten¬ 
tion to interfere with the autonomous working of the 
universities in that regard. 

The State Goicrnment aimed at stalling at least 
one multi-fiurposc school in each district as soon as 
the plans for such sciliools were sanctioned by the 
Union Government. 

Endeavours would be made by (he Governnieut 
to bring down the prices of text-hooks. Shri Desai 
went on, but parents who did not mind spending on 
luxuries ]ik(' smoking should not. grudge the cost of 
lexl-book.s. 

Work of the State Enforcement 

An unofficial account of the work done by the 
West Bengal Stale Enforcement Branch during the 
mouth of January, lO.'iS, states that 3226 c.'uses involv¬ 
ing 48,SI persons had heen detected by the police 
during (hat period. 2337 of the cases related to the 
districts and 88!) to Galcutta. The cases covered a 
Wide range including contravention of various control 
order,s. adulteration of foodstuff, .short weights, viola¬ 
tion of Vagrancy Act. rowdies, evasion of sales lax, 
'■ale and nianiifacfure of .spurious drugs and other 
misi-ellaneous matters. 

In tile districts 1161 shojis, storage jilaces and 
vehicles had been inspected in the course of which 
192 samph's of suspected stuff had been taken and 
«ent for chemical analysis. 414 cases of possession of 
faUe weights or measures had been detected as a 
vomit of 1009 drives in that direction. In Calcutta, 
I wo .sucli case.s had been detected. 

Enquiries undertaken into cases of evasion of 
sales tax and income tax numbered 134 and 24 
instances had been reported to the Departments con¬ 
cerned. In Calcutta three arrests had been made in 
connection v^th evasion of sales tax. 

A large quantity of mustard oil had been seized 
in Calcutta from a tank wagon at Railway siding and 
it was found adulterated on chemical analysis. A 
Depot Manager had been arrested. Two Directors of 
a firm in Ofelcutta had been put under arrest for 
having had attempted to cheat the Iron and Steel 
Directorate by false and fraudulent representation in 
I'pspcet of an export permit for scrap iron. 

Out of 1986 cases disposed of in the districts, 1862 
had ended in conviction. An amount of Ra. 19626 
had been realised as fines and the value of commo¬ 
dities confiscated had amounted to Rs. 12jB92. 

In Calcutta, 4154 persons had been convicted and 
an amount of Rs. 11,060 realised by way of fines. 
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By G. L. MEHTA, 
Ambassador of India to US.A. 


Thh object of this Foundation t is really something 
that is neari-ht to my heart. Not merely as an official 
represenialive of the Government of India to this country, 
but also as an ordinary citizen I feel strongly that a cor¬ 
rect understanding between our two countries is a vital 
necessity of the day. 

Dr. Das1t is not unknown to you any means, Imt 
long liefoie [ came to this country I had heaid his name, 
having read in my younger days some of his articles in 
a well-known Indian journal. The Modern. Review. 1 do 
not mean to imply that he is very much older than my¬ 
self ! Ncvei iheless, it was a great pleasure to meet him 
personally when 1 came to this country two years ago 
and I am sme all of you here, as we In India, appreciate 
the prJlisevvortliy object for wbiih he has established 
tiiis Foundation. 

Ilie title of this talk, is “India to America.” I 
hope you will not consider me faietious if I say tliat 
you should not expect me to stall on a tiavelogue nor 
does the title signify a long distance call from India to 
Ameiiea ! It is. Iiowcm-i, a call—a call from the 
largest democracy in the East to the largest democracy 
in the West, liom one of the most ancient coimtiics in 
the world to one of the most modem, from one of the 
undeveloped aiifl poor aieas to the richest and most 
powerful land. 1 ho|ie I shall not he misundeistood if 
1 say that on the n-lalionship of these two countries 
depends the futuie of democracy. Economic develop¬ 
ment in Asia, and also peace in the wotld. hinge on this 
relationship. 

“India to Atneiica’’ invoKes a greater knowledge of 
each other, more contacts, more understanding and more 
tolerance. It involves not merely better communica¬ 
tions in the sense of frequent lair services or a quicker 
means of iii'oriiiation, although these are all necessary, 
liut also a miii<l-lo-mind link anoss the vast chasm of 
space. Nothing travels faster than thought, and great 
distances today are narrowed by free incrcourse between 
the minds of men. It would be a tragedy, indeed, if 
with all the technical equipment available to us for 
intercommunication to-day, misunderstandings between 
nations should be greater than they were when it took 
long to travel from one country to the other and when 
it was difficult to communicate our view's and feelings. 

'J't'xl of I tt'tl M lltr Mvtn KtatitirG 

Mf’iiiorittl Loitiirt’, Miibn TIii’alt< . ^ ttluiubia Uinvci'*i!y» 

Wcw York, on Monday, 1 »lh Detoiiibrr, lOfio. 

‘I* Mary Koatingu Das Mcmonul Lecture. 

^ Dr. Tarsk Nitb Da>. 


In a s<mBC, India “created” America ; for it was in 
seeking the spices and wealth of an old country that 
Columbus stumbled upon a new continent. Mark 
Twain, I think, said it was surprising that America was 
discovered by Columbus, but it would have been still 
iiKjre surprising jf he had not done so. If, therefore, 
America was discovered in searching for India, I hope 
this eoniphment would be leeiprocated by America dis¬ 
covering and rediscovering India. India is a land which 
is old and yet new; a land in the pioces.s of regenera¬ 
tion and revival. Only by contimiou.'-ly discovering each 
other shall we liiiild a better woild 

1 do not (Ir-iire to speak to-day, much as I would 
like to, about the cullutal contacts between our two 
eounliies dining tlie la'-t one bundled years. I would 
only mention in passing that last May, when 1 went to 
Emerson’s House in Concord and saw Enter--on's libi.try, 

1 was turiirised to see font books there : one of litem 
was our scripture, the liha^aivat Ceela, llie Song Celes¬ 
tial, the Ollier was Vishnupurana, an old mythological 
book, another a hook on Sankhya, a school ol Hindu 
philosophy and the fourth a book on Hindu Law. And 
in Thoreau’s room there was on his table near his hetl- 
side the Dhagawat Geeta, the Song Celestial, and 1 
thought to myself llial when there weic no means of 
transportation as to-day—no planes, no radio comimmi- 
cation, no television, no press services in the modern 
sense between India and the Unilc'd States—even then 
minds traversed over all this vast disianee and these 
philosophers knew something ol the thoughts and philo¬ 
sophies of other lands. 

So, too, perhaps as many of you are aware, the 
Indian intelligentsia during the last 50 or 60 years, read 
the writings of many American thinkers and men of 
letters and have been in many w'ays influenced by 
them. Thoreau’s remark : “In an unjust slate the 
proper place for a just man is the )iris(in,'‘ wa-- a 
favouiile expression of Malialma Gandbi. Nor do I 
want to speak to-day about the sympalhy am! moral 
sujipon we bad fioin ibis roiinlty dining our nalional 
struggle. 

Closer relations between us Lave develoi>ed since 
the last World War and, jiartietilsrly, after the attain¬ 
ment of Indian iudependenre. There are far more 
Alltel leans to-day in India than ever heloie. There 
arc about 1800 to 1000 Indian students in this loun- 
try as compared to hardly 100 students 10 years ago 
and very few 25 yeais ago. Technical co-operation 
programmes, whether they be under Point Four or 
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F.O.A. as well as Community Development l''roipct8 
and Nationcd Extension Services luivc led to continuous 
close co-operation between Indian and American 
epacialista, experts, and technicians duiin^ the last 
five years. Nearly 200 Indians have been trained 
here for various technical jiurposes under such pro¬ 
grammes. And an equally larger riuinbci of Americans 
have been working in India. Vaiious exelunge pro 
grammes and studres by Foundations like P’ord and 
Kockefeller and (iaincgie have aFo widi ned the intellec¬ 
tual co-operation and technical eidlahuiation in many 
services, such as health, education, agrieultuie, etc., 
between our two eountrie». 

Trade relations liaie beiii idi.ser during iieenl. 
years. Our tiudu with II S.A., vvbieli was liard'y 
seven per cent of our total foii-ign tiado before the war 
increased to as niueh as 23 per eeni about three or 
four years ago and now is about IV jier cent of our 
total traae. 

And lliere bus been more of private American in¬ 
vestment in India during the last few years than hefore 
independence. About ten years ago, there was about 
30,000,000 dollars of private American capital invest¬ 
ment in India. To-day, llieie would be, uirh the 
establishment of the two oil lefineries, one in IJoiobay 
and another in an eastern jroit of India, iieaily 100 
million dollars oi inivule Anieiiian ea]iital! 

India’s indepeiidcnee has eiiahled her to play a 
more active part in world aflaiis. 'I'his, too, has 
brought India and tlie United States cJosi r in various 
internuliniial organi/.allons. When we siieak td Imlo- 
United States relationship we should think not nuiely 
of agreements or ilisagieeinents in inlernaloiia] ulfalis 
but also view the pi< trire as a wliole. We should le- 
member tlie variety of spheres—educational, technical 
and scientific, comineicial and industrial—^in all of 
which co-opeiation between Irirlia and America to-day 
is more eonliniious and fitiitfiil tlian evir h’fote li 
has been well said, liowevcr, that 90 per cent of the 
difficulties between individuals as well as nations uie 
psychological. There are, indeed, many similarities 
between Indians and Amcrican.s. They are both fuendly, 
informal, hospitable and sensitive. 

But while the Americans are forcefeul, somewhat 
impatient and quick of movement, liidian.s are by tcinpe- 
raiiient and liuditiuii. slower, rather cautious and, having 
borne the burden of eentuires, incltneil to be patient. 
The Anreiican mind i- cxperiniental and empirical. It 
puts faith in innovation, investigation and action. 
India, during the ages, has been more inclined to con- 
leinplafion than aetioii, more interested in theory than in 
practice. But it is as yet too early to say us to vvliat 
would be the national psvchoiogical characteristics of a 
free India. 

In the social splicie. too, there are wide disUinilari- 
ties between the two countries, wbetlicr it be in the family 
ayalcm or the rciatioushjp between the sexes. A sense 


of social equality despite diflcrences in wealth and 
position is a striking feature of American democracy. 

India has of her free volition chosen political demo¬ 
cracy as the basis of her social and economic structures. 
This involves complete elimination of caste inequalities. 
It i.s only a que.stion of tinn- before untoucliability is 
ahnli-hed in practice in India ; it has already been 
aliolished. 

I iicetl baldly point out the radical difference 
between our two countires in economic coiidiiions and 
siundai(F of living W'hile the tier <'a]iila income of 
an Indian is S54 jrer annum, in the United .Stalls it is 
$1.3{H) Con'uniplion of cotton lexlilc.s, of cloth, is 65 
square yards jier year pei head in this country as eom- 
|iaied to 12 to 14 yards in iny country. While produc¬ 
tion of steel is about 1.3 million Ions ]<ei uiinmii in 
India, in ihi- United Slale.s it is 120 million tons One 
jieison in about 1400 ha» a ear in India compaied to one 
ill three in this country. As soiiieorie remarked, there 
are three ]ier‘-ons to every tar in ihi-. i ouiilry, Imt lliese 
tliree an. in liont of this one ear at eveiy street crossing! 
The (oii-uinjilion of oil is 2 ft gallons jiei head in India 
as Loiiiiiaied to 550 gallons in tins country. 

1 (oulil go on inulliplying ihi'-e examples but it is 
baldly iieeessaiy. No one who has seen the dire poverty 
in Asian countries need lie iieisuadcd that we are not 
only iwu iialioiis, we seem to be living in two diflercnl 
Worlds'. It is evidiiit that the wnle dilieiinies between 
tile e.oiioinic and social eoiidilion-. of thi two countries 
make difficult the wholesale udopliun and iiidiscriininute 
ir[)pliLation of methods and leehnniiies id irioduetion and 
dislribulioti of one country to another. 

We have a large and growing poimlalron, low 
lapllal resouires, u lack of pun basing power, a crushing 
luessiiie of numbers on land, and an undiver-ified 
economy. We cannot have the same social dynamics 
or cconoinic tools which you liave-—thanks to the vastnesg 
of your country and a relatively small population 
e.\.ploring and eX[iloiting its tremendous resources Not 
having the initial capital resources and with a foreign 
govemrnent in control of the coiinliy for over a century 
and a half, private enterprise did not have the necessary 
resources and opportunity for ileveloping the country. 

Methods of mass production wliii li demand mass 
consuinpiion aie not necessarily suitable in a land where 
ihne IS still a vicious circle between low purchasing 
]Kiwer, a limited demand and high costs of production. 
We are, no doubt, endeavouring to break tliis circle by 
seeking to create demand through heller distribution 
as well as by augmenting production in various economic 
splieres. 

We have to fight on many fronts and yet maintain 
a certain order of priorities because the available 
resources have to be used for more important and urgent 
needs. So, too, mechanization which has advanced so 
much in this country has loo taken place in a selective 
manner in my country. In the ab.sence of full economic 
development, much larger in scope and speedier is pace, 
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technological unemployment would only accentuate, the 
exif^ting economic difficulties and hardships. We arc, 
therefore, seeking to achieve a balance between the u^e 
of machinery and the employment of men 

I turn to a sphere which always somehow aUraet* 
people more than anything else ; namely, the political 
aspects of Indo-U S. relationship. So far as the domestic 
aspects are concerned, there are similarities in the 
fundamental conceptions of the two countiies We 
believe, as you do, in government by the consent of the 
governed, the rule of law and respect foi personal 
freedom. Our Constitution, which is demoei.itic and 
federal in nature, embodies these Fundamental Richf-, 
many of them hd\ing been adapted from >onr Bill of 
Rights. We hj\e an independent judiciary. We have a 
parliamentary form of government modelled somewha' 
on the British system. We have tin cen'-oi'liip of the 
jnc'.s Tin le is .11 op|)iisilion fiinrlioning in the feilcral 
parliament—in both the Houses- and in all the States 
and we believe that demoeratic pmress's. eten if at 
times slower, are the ‘-iirer nuans foi eiisining the 
progress of a country. 

Talfe then the international aspect In regatd to 
international matters our (dijeelives are also the same as 
those Ilf the llnited Stales peace, self-ileterniinalion of 
nations, inteinalional t'o-operaiinn ihinugh appropriate 
org.aiiizations for removing tensions and for promoting 
social welfare, health, ednealion. and eulliiir (thiough 
such bodies ns the HNE.'sCO and WIlOl. technical 
nssistanre through the flnited Nations and the I'niierl 
States ; financial aid and co-oprialion bv the Inter¬ 
national Bank, suilahle cnireiiey and exchange relation¬ 
ship through the IntiTiiatifin.il Monetary Fund ; eo 
operation fur tiade ihruntlh the (i XT'!' tienei.il .\gree 
nirnl of 'I’ariffs and Tiade as well .i.s piivate eaiiilal 
invesimenl 

Only the. other day a selienic was foinnilaied which 
is now likely In eonic into operation early next vear It 
is a .scheme for the establishment of an Industrial (aedit 
and Investment Coriioralion with the assistance of F(T\ 
and Intel national Bank and also eomiuising private 
capital in India, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This is a unique example of paitneiship between 
three countries for private investment and also a partner¬ 
ship between gxivernnient and jnivale enterinise -. betw'een 
private enterprise in India and the goveinment there as 
well as with institutions like the International Bank and 

FOA. 

Nevertheless, somehow we are always struck more by 
difference and dissimilarities than by similarities. 

I think the press would be in a very difficult jiosition 
if this did not happen. When 1 was a journal:st T was 
told that when a dog bites a man it is not lews hut 
when a man biles a dog it i“ new* You don't see 
headlines in newspaper saying that a man in Bronx is 
on very good terms with his wife: but when he hits 
her, it is a piece of news, Jherefpre, I think we are 
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all apt to exaggerate and magnify the points of difference 
and disagreement. 

Another difficulty is that we aie all apt to over¬ 
simplify the attitudes of other countiies. We are also 

prone to exaggerate and magnify the points on which we 
do not agree. 

Even the fact that coiintiie'. are called by certain 
names—we have no such name for India as yet—for 
example, the United Slate.s is described in other countries 
as Uncle Sam, England as John Bull, and so on, makes 
us think of a whole nation in terms of a particular 

stereotype This is not lieljdiil foi a belter understand¬ 
ing between countries. 

So, loo. It is line of individuals as well as of 

nations. We are all more anxious ami more keen and 
eager to be urnleisiuod ralber than to understand and 
we are all a|it to assume ibai und<Tslanding is the same 
thing as agieenieiil. We can disagree and yet try- to 
understand. We can iindei stand and )ef disagree. And 
this. I ihitik, 1 -- veiy iin|ioitant in disi us-ing any question 
of relationship between two eoiinliies It is, therefore, 
neees-,aiy to mention tile are.i of agreement in inter¬ 
national oullook and jioliiies It is also necessary to 
emphasize that dtiiing recent months our two countries 
have hern eoiniiig closer on various matters On which 
aiqiatenlly liiey seem to hold different oitinions and views 
fiom lime to lime : not in regard to objectives but in 
regard to melhoils and aiqiroaeh 

Take, for examine, the question of opposition to war 
and the desirabilily of some kind of “peaceful 
co-existeiiee '' But if you don’t like that word, let us have 
the Latin phiase modu-, vwemli Piesident Eisenhower 
has been explicit and I'mpliatie on this snhiert in recent 
months I sliall oiib eiic one qii 'l.ilnm The President 
said ; 

‘■’There is no alictnilive to peare. There would 
not he nuich left of the world unb'ss war was 
ptexi tiled in tins atomic age.” 

This ohservalien is akin to siatemenls made by our 
invn I’lime Miiiisier and oiliei siatesiiicn It is realized 
by responsible persons in all eonntries that negotiations 
and conipro:ni-e do not in eessarily mean appt^asment 
and surrender. They ate the essentials of diplomacy and 
international i o-op< i.ition 

The fiindami nial nhjeetive of diplomacy' in the past 
and of the United Nations to-day has been maintenance 
of peace. But 1 to voii that this term 

“coexistenee” sbould not incielv mean an armed truce. It 
should in eonis(> of lime im an better understanding : 
freer communication and active eo-opeiation in economic, 
leelinieal, and enlliiral spheres for human progress. For 
tills piiipose. fear and suspicion have to be removed and 
enniidence inspiied. 

The five principles which are the basis of Indo- 
China and India-Burma .A'greements include mutual 
respect for each other’s terriloiy. integrity and 
soveteigpty ; iion-aggiession ; non-inierferenoe in each 
other’s internal affairs ; equality and mutual benefit ; 
ami peaceful co-existence. No doubt, it « eaMer to Uy 
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down principles than to implement them. But I think 
llifil if our face is turned in the riglu direction, if we 
lielieve and have enough confidence in ourselves, then we 
shall he in a hotter position Uj implement these principles 
than otheiwise. 

Another point to which I should like to refer is the 
importance of Asia But heforc I do so let me mention 
this matter to which 1 was just lefening : namely, the 
question of a modus I’ivcudi L»'l me quote what some of 
the leadets in this country and elsewhere have said about 
this. President Eisenhower has said that there is no 
alternative to iieaec. lie said that war does not present 
the possibility of victory or defeat any longer, but only 
an alternative in degree of destruction. 

The Secretaiy of Defence, Mr. Wilson, said ; 

‘The alternative to co-existence is to look foiward 
to war."’ 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson said : 

“Arme l (o-evistenei- is eerlainly a bleak t)rospeet, 
but it is bell<'i than ni' existence.” 

Winstom Churchill said ; 

“We arc on the brink of hell. VietoiT in an 
atomic war would be victory on a heap of ruins.” 

Mr. Attlee, leader of the British Labour Party, said : 

“The altetnative to co-existence is non-existence.” 

Mr. Nehru said : 

“The alternative to co-existence is co-destruction.” 

And Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Foreign 
Seeretary, said : 

“If we are to accept the viev\' that co-cxistence 
can be nothin!; but a snare ami delusion to be spurned 
at all cost, then we are driven logically to the thesis 
of the inevitability of an atomic war.” 

Now this proves the point I wanted to make that 
to-day there is a widespread recognition and realization 
of the futility of war. What is it then that constitutes 
a fundamental didcrenre between us ? Does any 
responsible bodv of peofde in this eoutitrj' want to commit 
aggressiion or want lo have a “preventive war"’? The 
eyes of all responsible leaders—the minds of all 
responsible leaders—arc turned towards ensuring peace. 

Tlien. as I said, there is the importance of Asia 
and the need for recognizing the implications of the 
awakening of ,\«ia Problems arising from the awakening 
of Asian nations have to be solved with mutual goodwill, 
pa lienee, and tolciancc. 

As vou know', many of these countries in Asia have 
bi'cn under foreign domination for years. Several of them 
allained independence only after the second World War. 
It is a striking fact that the countries which h<nve won 
indepdnence recently, like India. Butma. Ceylon. Pakistan, 
Philipi)ineo. Indonesia aie keen to resist aggression 
because having suffered from alien domination before 
tlu'v do not want to be dominated by any other power 
rgiiin. They do not want to march under any other flag, 
liaving onee got their own national flag. 

And it should be realized that the roots of govern¬ 


ment being in the people there can never be any streng¬ 
thening of a nation through the requisition of foreign 
arms or military aid. What is essential is not only the 
national independence of the countries concerned but 
an equality of status for all of them. The voice of these 
countries will have to be heard even if they do not have 
the necessary economic strength or military prowess. In 
the new world, their wishes and desires, their pride and 
even prejudices cannot be ignored and ibcir voice will 
have to be predominant in settling their own affairs. 

The third point on wliieh I do not think there is 
any fundamental divergence between the American view 
and the Indian view is the problem of what is commonly 
known as “colonialismThe people of the United 
States have an instinctive sympathy for those struggling 
for national independence and freedom. It is true that 
on certain matters tlicie has been a diffeicnee of opinion 
beeause of an order of priorities which the United Slates 
has worked out foi eombating Communisi movements. 
But despite ibis difference in approach, llie fart remains 
that you arc ciixiouv as the people in India to see that 
dependent countries a<hieve their freedom ami arc not 
dominated liy any foreign power. 1 think it is possible 
lo work togelliei for such an objertive. 

Tlien, again, there is one matter on which despite 
all this empliasis on peace and on anii-colonialism there 
has been some divergence in approach because of the 
highest priority being given in this country to fight 
Communisni. 'The question I refer lo relates to the 
priority as between economic and military aiijiroacbes 
vis-a-vis Asia. No one can deny the necessity of taking 
measures ff»r natioiia] security, I'hc question is whether 
peace in an area would be promoted more by negotiation, 
or by foimiiig rival Idoc.s and enleiiiig into a competitive 
race of armaments. 

I do not wish to lie dogmatic in this matter, but I 
am only trying to tell you what this point of difference 
exactly is. And let me on this ijoinl quote what a highly 
experienced diplomat and able writer who bdieves in 
“realistic” foreign policies, I am referring to George 
Kennan. says in bis book Realities of American Foreign 
Policy. He says—(1 am quoting) : 

“There are a few considerations with regard to 
the general problem of Communism in Asia which 
might be worth noting at this point. It is here, above 
all, that we must avoid the fallacy that we arc dealing 
with some threat of military aggression comparable 
to that which faced the world when Hitler put his 
demands on the Poles in 1939. Military aggre.ssion can 
never be ruled out entirely as a possibility, but it is 
not the most urgent and likely of the possibilities 
with which we have to reckon. We are dealing here 
in large measure with tendencies and states of mind 
which, however misguided and however befuddled by 
deceptions practised from outside are nevertheless —'* 

And I wish you to note this : 

"—are nevertheless basically the reflections of 
wholly real and profound indigenous conditions, and 
would not be cause to disappear even in the unthinkable 
event that Moscow could be threatened or bludgeoned 
into telling them to do so.” 
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As I have said repeatedly in this conntry, the 
problems of poverty and illiteracy, unemployment, 
malnutrition, ill-health, disease and so forth would have- 
been there in Asia even if Karl Marx had not {tone to 
London and written Das Kapilal; even if there had been 
no revolution in Russia and China. We have, therefore, 
to face the fact that 1110*^0 i)rohleiiis will confront us 
irrespective of any ideologies or isms. The more we try 
to think of certain countries in terms of ceiiain 
ideologies, the less pn-pared we would be to face these 
grave and urgent ptohleins in a realistic manner. 

This is the test of statesmanship. And on this, I 
shall quote Mr. Kennan again ; 

“For with the Russians and ourselves in the 
Coming period is going to be the skill with which wc 
are able to adjust to this new situation, and the vision 
and imagination with which wc succeed in shajiing 
new and advantageous relations with the in-between 
counliies, to replace lliosc lliat have rested, since the 
recent v»ar, under abnormal conditions of political 
sidjjectlon in the Russian case, and economic 
dependence in our own.” 

Here, in apidieation to this new task, he says : 

“A strictly military approach, which atlerniils to 
subordinate all other coiisitlerations to the balancing of 
the military equation, will be not only inadequate but 
downright harmful. For the demands placed on our 
policy by the rise of these iii-beiween countries to 
positions of new vitality and imporianee will often 
be in direct conflict with the rcquircnientc of the 
perfect and total militarv posture : so that by a rigid 
military approach we will be in danger of losing on 
the political level more than wc gain on the military 
one.” 

I bedieve many persons in this couutiy realize that 
if the noihl is now to settle down to a long period of 
co-existence or competitive co-existence or armed tnicc 
or modit.-; viirndi, or whatever you may call it. then the 
conditions in underdeveloped countries will demand 
measures for economic amelioration, for raising the 
standards of living so as to present any internal 
movements which are subversive, destructive and violent 
rather than measures of military aid which can result 
in only temporary and flimsy gains. 

And on this point greater realization has been 
apparent during the last two or three months ; the 
realization that providing bread and jobs is more 
important than providing guns and bombs. 

Responsible leaders have said that the “cold war” is 
beroming economic rather than military m its nature. 
And this I venture to suggest is only eommonsense. 
Without a firm basis of national economy and a ronlented 
population, the mere military bases and armaments are 
not likely to ensure stability and security. We saw this 
in the last war We know that in a total war the 
morale of the civilian population is of vital imtiortatiee. 
It was Napoleon who said that in war the mor.il to the 
military is as ten to one ; and this is far moie so in 
poor and underdeveloped rountrics, in countries under 
fke head of a makeshift military junta or a reactionary 


government where it is very easy to create feelings of 
discontent against that rule. But if the government is 
rooted in the people and is responsible to them and 
responsive to their needs, then it is far more diflieult for 
any outside agency to tty to subveit it. This is a ciueial 
Iioint, and its imporiancc is now being recognized all 
over the world. It means that in the next few years, our 
main la.sk should he to .see that this ideal of one world 
IS steadily realised so that tho.se who can help others 
to help themselves sliouhl do so. 

But I would like to add in this connection that such 
programmes should not be woiked out merely on a 
pbilanlhro]iic basis Tbeic should be no semblance of 
(baiily Of eouise, 1 don't lefei to humanitarian help 
in regard to say famine, flood, epidemic or earthquake. 
J’bat is quite diffeient Fven jioor eoimlries help one 
another at that time. But the ])rogiammes of economic 
assi.slance should he jiiogtamuies of ei onumic i o-operation. 
They should he programmes so woikcd cut as to enalile 
ihal aid to In- pio|>erly uldi/ed and absoilied, cFe all 
the money spent would he woise tlian wasted. The 
object of .=urh aid should be to make the recipient 
(oiuiii) moll' and moic indciicTidinl and not more and 
and more dependent on otheis. 

This is also now widely recognized. On this issue 

again, s(» fai as I know. heUvccu iiu country’s leaders 
and yours there is no fundamental divergence. While 
we are grateful for sueli generous assislanee as has been 
rendered to us by this eouniiy and olhi'rs through the 
Colombo Plan and the United Nations, we believe that 
eventually car future dciictids on ouisclvcs Fvciilually, 
wc have to build up on our own resources. 

No doubt, foreign aid can, for a lime, suiiplement 
national efforts. Rut indefinite and indisi riminale aid 
wmuld tend to sap initiative and the spirit of self- 
relianee, .So, too. jn tlii-- eoiinliy tlieie I,- a realization 
that money should not be wasted for assistance to 
countries whirh are not able to utilize it properly and 
ab.sorb jt adequately. Jn the last analysis, it is the 
countries llieuiselves wliiih can make or mar their 
future. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say that one of 
5 'our gteaf le.iders has himiielf i>!ii this point much better 
than I can. 

In his book Call to Crcn/’icxs, Mr Adlai Stevenson 
has said : 

“I have tried to point out tliat much of the world 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, is on the way 
somewhere They aie Iryilig lo Icleseope centuries 
into d( cades, trying to ealeli up with Western, 
inilustiial and technological levolutlons overnight and, 
under much rnoie difTieiill eireuinsianees, and they 
aie trying to aecotnplisb thi- mighty transformation 
liy the methods of consent not eoercion. The chal¬ 
lenge is to identify ourselves with this social and 
'auman revolution, lo eiieourage. aid and inspire the 
aspirations of half of mankind for a better life, to 
guide these aspirations into paths that lead to freedom. 
The default would be disastrous.” 
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Institotional Agencies for Rural Credit 
Thb question of the supply of finance to the rural 
areas and the proxision of a suitable machinery for 
this purjioRC has received a good deal of attention 
during recent years. The whole subject has been 
oomprehensively discussed in several reports, the more 
important of these biung the reports of the Agricul¬ 
tural Finaiivc Sub-C'ornmitlee (Gadgil Committee) of 
1945, and the Co-opeiative Planning (Saraiya) Com¬ 
mittee of 19Wj, the icport of Dr. B. V. Narayana- 
swamy Nnidu on Ruial Indebtedness m Madras 
Pre.sidency (lO-iS), the report of the Bombay Agri- 
cultuial Credit Organisation (Xanaiali) Commitlee 
(1947), the Planning Commisskm Final Report (First 
Five-Year Plan) and All-1 ndia Rural Credit Survey, 
1954. Any such scheme of reoi gaiusatnm of insti- 
totional rural finance is clo.'-ely related with the 
problem of the reduction of indebtedness which we 
shall distcu.ss later otn. 

SiNOLB OR MULTll-LF. CREDIT AGENCT 
The Gadgil Committee Ihought that on theoretical 
grounds a single financial agency which covered the 
entire field of all credit to the agricultiurist- 
produccr, would be the most logical solution of the 
problem, but in \iew of tlij, practical limitation to 
v/hich Pilch a projiY-t would be subject in the existing 
conditions, they did not consider its establishment 
feiisi'blo, and di'cided (o adapt tlicir recommendations 
“as largely as pos.sible, to the existing structure and 
work along the Imc.s of present de\ elopment.” In 
view of the vast exti'iit of the coiinlry and the large 
variety of conditions ivilhin it, they felt t.lie n''ed to 
devcloji “as %aried a s\-slem of institutional finance 
as possible for fi'Hancing agriculture The Rural 
Banking Enquiry Committee also considered this line 
as practical and necessary under the presout 
conditions. 

Although the Co-operati\ e Societh's were found 
by the Committee to conslilulc the ideal agency for 
rural credit, in practice their working was defective, 
and as such their extension all over the coimlry is 
impracticable on the following grounds- 

(1) Despite their phenomenal growth, the 
co-operative societies cover a very small propor¬ 
tion of the rural pi'ople and meet only a fraction 
of their requirements; 

(2) Except in a few regions their working 
has not been very .satisfactory; 

(3) The extension of co-oiierative ciedit to 
meet all the requirementfi of creditworthy agric-ul- 
turists all over the country within a shoit period 
of time is considered impracticable without a very 
large degree of assistance and control; 

(4) It would be difficult to link the co¬ 
operative organisatioinB for non-members. 


As a nmchincry for short-term and medium-term 
credit, the (Jadgil Committee recommended the esta- 
blislinient of an Agrieiiltiiral Credit Coiporation for 
eafch piovmce, except where the co-operative agUD- 
eies are strong and have such wide scope that they 
could undertake all the works expected from the 
,\giicultiiral Credit Coiporation. 

CoMTOsiTioN, Powers and Funciions of A.C.C. 

The plopo^cd Agncultuial Credit Corporation 
would be aiitoiioiuous iiistitiitio’iis. Half of thieir 
capital is to be provided by the ytale and the rest by 
jointstock banks, co-opciali\e institution.s. maiketing 
orgaiihsalioiis, etc., Iliere being no individual share¬ 
holders. As I'gaids their functions, (a) they would 
establish agem-ies nnil biancli<\s all in er their regions 
wherevet needed, (h) they would sujiiily all typos of 
credit, and Ik- ma'iiagod by exi'cutivo officers, (c) they 
wanild provide finaiiie to co-opeiatu p .socic't ic.s where 
central finaneiiig agencies do 'iiot exist, and (d) they 
would sui>j)ly inoitgagi' credit directly to individual 
agriculturists. ]$ut intcimediate and shoil-tenn credit 
based gi'iieially on personal security, or statuLorj' first 
charge on the crop, could only be provided through 
co-o]ierativp societies or other “Borrowers’ groups.” 
The actnities of the corjioiations would be co¬ 
ordinated with tho.se of co-operatives and other 
inslilnlions, conii>ctition being avoided. 

The rates of interest charged by the i-orjioration 
would not exceed 4 per cent for mortgage and 
fij per c('nl, for olhi-r types of credit. The .Slate should 
ha\e to siib'-’idi-'C the coijioiation In irii.ible (hem to 
slljiply credit at the.-e rates, and to eslnblj.s;li. ‘un- 
ei-ononnc’ agencies in eerlain areas. 

It Is clear from the abo\e arra'iigements that 
agricult uial credit coiiiorations do not provide 
agricultural finance on personal .secuiity, which is 
mo.st needed by tlie majority of Indian f.armcrs. This 
task has been left to the co-operativie eredil. societies 
who.se woiking, in piacticc, has been found defective 
by the Committee it.self. 

It is .said that (a) Provinci.al or Ceaitral Co-opcra- 
tivc Bants having additional advantage of their being 
already m the field and having some organisational 
momentum, would equally achieve the same ends if 
the financial re.sources and as.sistanee coutemiilalcd for 
the corporation are also made available to them; that 

(b) the ways of raising funds by the A.C.C. are not 
better than those by the co-operativie banka and that 

(c) the eo-operalivo .societies still have to operate as 
primar.v credit organi.salional units in dealing with 
individuals of small means. Thu.s the .scope of the 
provision of agrarian finance even by the A.C.C. is 
also very limited as it does not include thie most 
urgent needs of the most needy sect\qna of thm 
agricqlturigts in India, 


Hurtl Banking Enguiry Committaa Haport, |950» p. 
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lu view of these facta, , the Saraiya Conimittiee 
fX])i'csj^(5d the opinion that 

“Not only in some provinces whei'e the co¬ 
operative movement Juis attariicd a higli degree of 
development, but also m other provinces and 
States the I’lovincial Co-operative Hank and the 
central co-operative financing organisation, can 
provide the agriculturist with all the facilities 
which arc intended to be given by agricultural 
credit corpoiations. The same mciisuic anil type of 
aids as those recoin mended to be given to the 
A.C.C. should be given to the piovi'iuial co¬ 
operative banks and tlieii; slioukl then be no need 
to stall a sejiaiale oiganisation lor this ]niipo!Jc.” 

The Jlombay tiovcmiiient Jiave moved on the 
Kimc lull's in the oiganisation of its co-i'p.;alive 
movement. 

Thu.s on account of tlie.-e leasous, Ihcio is a 
greater preference for the icoiganisalion ol existing 
co-operative banks, whete nccessaiy, and their expan¬ 
sion and developnicut, than for the establisli.iiient of 
new agiicultuial credit, corporations. It has come to 
be aciK'pled as a cardinal principle in a large number 
of States, ri3., Hornbay, Itiliai, and A.ssam. m the 
reorgani.sulion of then (u-opi'iulive nuiv i jiii’iit. It la 

r 

nolle tile less' recognised that the luoposals of the 
(Jailgil ('oiiimiUee deserve seiious thinking at. least in 
certain selected aieas, for iiislance, in the foimcr 
Indian States vvheio co-ujieiative vredil. ''Vslicm is non¬ 
existent or cannot be dcvelop'^'d iiisily. JiuL i veu in 
tliese auas il, would be bettei if an already existing 
instiluliou like Uie Stall-ovvned bank can be 
I'coigaiiised. 

The lUiial Banking Ifinpuiy Coiiuiuttce (1950) 
have made the following suggestions 

11) No universally ap])lirablc iiallem or 
machmery can be laid down for all regions, and 
that in each region, an adeijuatc niachiucry should 
be develo)u'd iii vonlormily with local eitciims- 
tanccs, traditions and ideas. The Coiiimitlee has 
agreed with the Cladgil Committee lu i’.nvi'ng ‘as 
varied a system of institutional finance as po.ssible, 
for linancing agriciilture’; 

(2) The machinery to be developed should be 
such that It would be able to raise adequate funds 
by wa.v of share capital and deim.sits or debenUirc.s 
from Uie public, not from the State which dot's 
not command unlimited financial re.sourccs; 

(3) In order to tackle properly the problem 
of luial credit, the inachincry to be established 
for the purpose must keep in view the lU'ccissily 
for tapping rural saving.®, to obtain funds nccas- 
sary for its operations; 

(4) In any scheme for the setting iiii of a 
Bound and efficient .system of agncuKuial finance, 
sufficient emphasis must be laid on the building up 
of a sound structure of primarv instilutions 
whether co-operative credit societies oi multi¬ 
purpose societies, on the basis of limited liability 
or unlimited liability, as the case may be; 

3. Rural Bankinf Enquiry Cummittee Report, 1950, p. '19. 


(5) Provincial Government should arrange 
and support the establishment of strong multi- • 
purpose societies for each group of contiguous 
villages by providing the needed staff for inspeo- 
tion and supervision; 

(6) As regards l.ho suiicr-stinctupc, while the 
establishment of new organisations, such as agri¬ 
cultural CiTcdit corporations or banks, may be neces¬ 
sary in some regions, full u.sc should be made, as 
far as possible, of the existing institutions; 

(7) Giialilifil .subsidies sliould be granted to 
the co-opeialive institutions to a limited extent in 
the initial years, m view of the n.sky character of 
rural finance, the low rates of intcre.-.t they are 
attempting to establish. 

The rian'niiig GomniLssion (in the Fust Five- 
Year Plan) have .suggested; 

(«) The esablisluiioni, development and ex- 
te'n.sion of co-operative cicdit societies, a.s the most 
effective agency for providing agianan finance all 
over India, even to potentially creditworthy culti¬ 
vators with facilities m regard to the terms of 
jiayment or to the rates of interest which would go 
a long way to improve their produc.tive capacity; 

(b) Compensation to be paid by the State 
to the co-operaiive societies for the losses they 
would incur on account of the additional risk; 

(c) Eligibility for loans to be determined by 
the eharacler of the boiiovvcis al.®o who receive 
and lejiay loans from the soiieties. 

The Coramis.',u)n also endorsed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Co-opirativc Planning Committee (1946) 
to biing m Hie ambit of oiimarv societies witliin tea 
years 50 per cent of villages and 30 per cent of the 
luial population. They have also realised the neces¬ 
sity of charting three more regional co-operative 
college.s iniuicdiatoly fur the liaiiiing of pcrsoimel of 
(he co-operative department. They have agreed with 
the Ruial Banking Enquiiy Committee on the 
point, that co-opcralives will have to initiate a drive 
for tapjving local resources and for inculcating the 
habit of thrift in tlic local people. As regards the 
establishment of .4pex State Banks in various Part ‘B’ 
and 'O’ S(ate.s, the Commi.s.sio'n. iiave .suggested that 
the State Government should be able to provide 
even larger assistance than what they do. 

All laeso suggestions voigo only on. one point, 
Ic., the accumulaliou of funds by tapping local 
savings by the lo-operative societies, for which these 
societies will havie to attract a sufficaent amount of 
deposits or share capital. In other words, the societies 
will have to attract the villagers to invest in their 
shares. Obviously t.hose peojile who have some sur¬ 
plus or savings may do .so. But why will tlicy do so 
is a 'tX'i'tiiient question and deserves our attention. 
In the first plaicp. m the rural areas there are only a 
few people who have savings to iiive.st anywhere. In ■ 
the second place, .such people who have savings to 
invest are not, nor do t.he.y feel the necessity of 
becoming the members of the Co-operative Societiei 
whi'ch can mobilise their savings for agricultural or 



I rural purposes, li is a Icnown fa<Jt that the funds of 
such people are either invested in urban enterprises, 
, trades a'nd foinmeree, or are lent to farmers on higher 
'•rate of interest. So long as there is the prospeet of 
getting higher marginal rate of intere.st on investment 
of their funds elsewhere, to my mind, there i.s not 
even the leasst chance for the co-operative societies to 
attract sirch funds. Even legislations to regulate 
moniey-londing have, to a vciy gioat extent, dried up 
, iAim only fount of rural eiedit or have sent iiioncy-lend- 
" iug business underground mostly to evade the various 
^ostrictions these legislations have sought to impose 
■*on it. "I’liie diversion of rural savings into the sliarcs, 
deposits and debentures of the co-operative societies 
is possible in two ways alone, i.c., citlicr private 
money-lending business sliould completely be maiie 
illegal or co-operative societies must pay higher rates 
ol inteic'st to the depositors or higher dividends to the 
shareholders. The first measure is neither desirable 
nor practicable in view of its baiu.-ful effects on the 
source of lural credit and of the difBeulties in 

practice. Taynient of higher rates of interest or 
dividends to (he dopo.sitors and shareholders, etc., is 
lj.ot possible because it will jiiovcnt the motto of the 
co-operative credit—provision of cheap, elastic and 

■ prompt agranan finance—from leahsation. Sciiurily 
„„Oif repayment of loans will have to bo guaranteed by 

the Government or by the Ci'iitial or Provincial Co¬ 
operative Banks. Thus the scope for the molnlisation 
of rural savings for the supply of rural credit through 
tile co-operative ciedit societies at cheaper rates of 
interest to (he rural people is veiy much limited in 
the present .so(io-ecunomic structure of our ruial 
. areas, 

.\Uv-lN'm\ ItruAL CllEDlT SuuviiY 

In view of the inadecpiacy of existing dal.'i on 
rural credit, the Beserve Bank of India apiiointcd in 

■ 1951 a small ‘Committee of Direction’ (o plan and 
organise a Ruial Credit Survey for tlu' jiurposo of 
examining its role in the sphere of rural finance. Tfic 

V field of enquiry covered 1’27,343 families in 600 villages 
selected in 75 villages. The report of the Committee 
has just been published in the mouth of December, 
1954. 

ClIIKF BK( OMMI'.N'DATIOXS OF THE COMMITTEE 

The ehh’f rci .ommcndations of the Committee arc, 
ffl) the major rcoigaiiisation of Co-operati\o Credit, 
(&) of agneultural marketing, and (c) of a sector of 
Commercial Banking for the benefit of the rural aieas, 
especially of the .smaller cultivators and handicrafts¬ 
men. 

The Major Reorganisation of Co-operaitvt. 
Credit 

While conscious of the shortcomings of the co¬ 
operative movement at present and its insignificant 
role in the provision of rural finance,® the Committee 
believes that there is no alternative to the co-opera¬ 


tive form of association in village for the proper 
promotion of agricultural credit and development, and 
as such, tlie co-operation must be enabled to succeed, 
'Pile Committee have, therefore, suggested an inte¬ 
grated scheme of rural credit designed to create the 
conditions necessary for sueJi success. 

One of tile features of this integiated scheme is 
(he Major iState Partnership in co-ojieralive institu¬ 
tions at different levels of the organisation. Along 
with such partnership by yiato Gov'crnmeints is 
envisaged greater collaboiatiou between those Gov¬ 
ernments and Uic Reserve Bank, and very consider¬ 
able financiial assistance from the Reserve Bank. The 
.sliare capital of State Co-ojierativ'e Banks and Land- 
Mortgage Banks would be exjiaiided on the basis of 
51 per cent ol the shares being held by the State. 
Similar partneiship thiough the apex institutions is 
pi’ovided for in the central banks and even larger 
sized primary institutions. Wlierever necessary, funds 
for such participation are to bo jiiovuled by long¬ 
term loans made by the Rc.serve Bank to State 
Gov'crnmeuts out of a National Agricultural Credit 
tlong-term opeiations) Fund to which tlie Bank 
would make an initial alloutlion of Rs. 5 crorcs and 
further annual allocations of Rs. 5 crore.s. The fund 
would be utilised also for iiiakiiig iiiedium-lcim loans 
to the State Co-oixTativc Banks and long-term loans 
to the Laml-Moi(gage Banks’, as also for purchasing 
‘special development debpntmcs' conuected with 
.sjx'icific project,? of irrigation. 

RI'XIRGAMZATION of AumCtlLTUIiAL Mvricltinc 
The Committee has also suggested the establish¬ 
ment of a National Co-operative Devidoimieiit and 
Warehousing Board by tlic Government of India for 
(lie planned develojiment, of co-oiieratue nuirki'ting, 
jirocessing, storage and warehousing. To it the 
Government of India will make an annual alloeation 
of Rs. 5 crorcs which will be divided into two funds; 
(a) the National Co-operative Development Fund 
and (t>) the National Warehousing Development 
Fund. F'rom these funds, long-term loans would be 
advanced or subsidies given to the Stale Government 
and to certain institutions. The State Governments 
would be concerned wilJi the extension of co-operative 
marketing, co-operative processing, etci. The develop¬ 
ment of storage and warehousing will be the special 
function of a statutory body called the All-India 
Warehousing Corporation. It will be supplemented 
by State Warehousing Companies, in all of which the 
Central^ and State Governments will have the pre¬ 
dominant interest. 

3* **Out of a total amount of Us. 730 crorcs calculated at the 
current level of borrowing per annum, the Government supplied aa 
little as 3.3 per cent and co-operalives the equally insignificant pro¬ 
portion of 3.1 per ceni^ whereas the private creditor—the profes¬ 
sional moneylender, the agriculturist moneylender and the trader— 
supplied 70 per cent or more to the total requirements'*—*AI1 India 
Rural Credit Survey* published in the Statesnuin of DecthnlMK 23* 
p. 4. 






JCeoboanibaxios of a Saoite of Coumebcul Bameino 
The Committee recommended for the establish^ 
ment of a State Bank which would have a country¬ 
wide network of branches provided by the amalgama- 
tion of different 'State associated’ banks including the 
Imperial Bank. As a strong integrated, State- 
^onsored institution, it would be able to provide 
vastly extended remittance facilities for co-operative 
and other banks, and thus stimulate the further 
development of those banks. Moreover, in its loan 
operations, in so far as these have a bearing on rural 
credit, the Slate Bank of India would follow a policy 
which, while not deviating from the canons of sound 
business, would be in effective consonance with 
national policies. The amalgamating banks are to be: 
The Imperial Bank, the State Bank of Saurastra, the 
Bank of Patiala, the Hyderabad State Bank, the Bank 
of Bikaner, the Bank of Jaipur, tlic Bank of Raj- 
sthan, the Bank of Baroda, the Bank of Indore, the 
Bank of Mysore and the Travancore Bank. The share 
capital of the new bank would be expanded; the 
additional shares, which would be non-transferablc 
and eligible only for restricted dividends, would be 
allotted 'exclusively to the Reserve Bank and the 
Government of India. These two together would then 
hold 52 per cent of the total sl>arc capital. The State 
Banks would bo expected to follow a programme of 
rapid expansion of branches to district iicsdquaiters 
and to even smaller eentro|, but any losses 
arising from suih expansion are to be met from an 
‘Integralion and Development Fund,’ created within 
the institution out of the dividend payable to tlie 
Central Government and Reserve Bank and of further 
contributions made by both tliose as and when neces¬ 
sary. There is, therefore, to be no reduction in the 
scope of earning the profits normally available for 
distribution among private shareholders. 

Criiical Suuvey of These Recommendations 
As I have analysed in mj' last two articles on 
‘Agrarian Finance in India,’ the chief problems of the 
oo-operatives in India have been those of (a) cheap, 
prompt and eiastio supply of finance, ib) of paucity 
of funds and narrow base, (c) of attracting the well- 
to-do farmers, Mahajans, etc., to become the mem¬ 
bers of tliese co-operatives and to invest their funds 
in them, at cheaper rates of interest, (tf) of reorient¬ 
ing the definition and concept of ‘security’ and 
‘oreditworthiness’ of the borrowers. The provision* of 
finance to the needy farmers is not only a function 
of the availability of cheap and sufiScient supply of 
funds, but also and more so, of the willingness and 
the requisite economic capacity of the borrowers. 
The All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee has 
calculated that at the current level of borrowing, 
which makes little allowance for the planned increase 
in agricultural production, the All-India figure for the 
loMba obtained by the cultivator from all sources may 
be l^oadly placed at Rs. 750 crores per annum, of 


which only S3 per cent are supphed by the State and , 
3.1 per cent by the co-operatives. It is doubtful 
whether the scheme of ‘major Stale-partnered co¬ 
operatives’ alone would provide so much funds to the 
rural farmers. The pioblem will be made much 
more dillicult in view of Uie ‘proposed steiihzation’ 
m the field of agricultural finance, of the mbuey- 
Icnders who play so vital a role as to supply 70 per 
cent or mure of the total rural credit lequiremeiits. 
Assuming tliat coucectiation of lauded property in 
the hands of a lew, particularly of the absentee ' 
landlords is piev'cnted by means of state measmas 
ui fixing the maximum ceding of land, if tfie funds’ . 
of Uiese moneylenders tend to flow to the chests of 
tile Roslal Savings Banks, Commercial Bunks, etc., 
certainly tfie ‘proposed steiilizatio’n of the money- 
lcudeis‘ lands lor ugncultuiai finance would be bene¬ 
ficial to Ui't- society in so fur as tficy mciease tfie 
amount of luvestable funds both m the private and 
public secLoia vvluch will be expanded very much 
m the ciccoud Five-\ ear Rian of India. The iute- 
giaied scheme of iniai credit will set m motion 
economio foices which will cause cucuiar flow 
ol funds iioiii the farmers in the ruial area via the 
baukmg msUtutiO'Us to cither tlie Rostal Savings 
Dcpuitment or to the major btalc-partuered Bank 
which will be eiiectively controlled by the State in < 
the interest of the natron as a whole. To my mifid, 
the scheme of local investment of large funds m rural 
aims would be better than this ciicuitous flow of funds 
irom the well-to-do farmers to the needy ones.* The 
Committee sliould have suggested positive ways and 
means instead of negative o’^es of providing an effec¬ 
tive mslitutional altcruaiive and, iheicloie, a rival 
to the private moneylenders. Anyway the success of* 
these State-partueicU co-uperaUves will depend Upon 
ttiie degree in which they will pi ovide facilities tO 
the farmers in enabling Llicm to borrow. 

As regal ds the problem of the concept of security , 
and cd-cditworihiness, it lemaincd unsolved. It is 
not clear whether loans would be advanced to those 
faimers who either have no lands at ail to give as 
secuiity or have only a few kalhas wliich have 
already been mortgaged. Nor do we know anything 
aLout the solution of the problem of rural indebted¬ 
ness. On the whole, the Report and the recommen¬ 
dations seem to be most opportune inasmuch as (a)' 
It represents a very important development in the 
country s banking Qrslem, (b) it is a major step in 
reorganisation of the co-operative movement, and '(c) 
it aims at a progressive organisation on a co-operative 
basis of as large a section of rural economic activity,, 
as possible. 

{Concluded) ^ 

4. "The primary purpuse of mobilising rural laTingt b to audis 
them available for inveatmeut In rural derolopmeat, altius dlracdv.! 
Ay the ogrlculturbta themoelrea or isdirBedy thtougla 
nndertafcen by the Coverameiit.'’—Jlitral Batkln$ Saquhf CeBMdtfW'i 
Rfporl, 1950, p. 44. 



THE ROLE OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 

In the Financing of Industries Abroad: and the Problem Before the 

Indian Banks 

By Phop. J. L. DHOLAKIA, m.a. 


Thkbb ifl n setetion of opinion in India whioli liolds 
that, in view of the rbsencie of a well-developed 
capital nmiket in the real senae of the term, commer¬ 
cial banks should lake an aclive pai't in the medium- 
term and long-term financing of industry, both by 
providing equity capual und long-term loan capital. 
In other words wliat is advocated is a mixed banking 
system which combines investment banking witdi the 
usual business ol deposit-banking. The problem of 
nuanemg industries in an economically under¬ 
developed eountiy like India is of vital importance 
and no .startling remedies can be provided without 
the comparativ'c study cf mixed banking system in 
other countries. The comparative .study of Uie role 
played by commercial banks in financing the indus- 
iries abroad is of real significance because loose 
thinking on this subject of the industrial finance has 
been responsible for unsound banking policies and 
uH'licaUhy banking functions. The study of ideal 
organs of finance abroad will lie immensely mteiie.sl- 
mg for India, whcTC overriding requirements of a desir¬ 
able rate of economic development point to the need 
for increase in the credit facilities provided by the 
commercial hanks while over-all cionsidcration.s of 
solvency and liquidity of the banking s.vstem entail 
a cautious credit policy. It is proposed to study 
several ie.TUtre& ol cominiOjcial banking und mdu.strial 
finance abioad witli a view to draw valhable les-sons 
thencfroni. Then it is attempted to eiolve a technique 
of banks’ participation in industrial financp in India. 

iNDUSTBIAtj FiNANCL AND THE BANKING 

System in Enguand 

The industrial life of England is di'c-idedlv 
longer and more varied than that of any ollu'v coun¬ 
try in the W'orld. There i« a striking siiuilaritv belwf>en 
commercial banking imd provision of industrial 
finance in India und llial m England because Englifflu 
models hav(> been niori' or ]e.“s copied in India. The 
fii;st thing that, stiikc.s an oKservcr in England is that 
the relation,? behvi'cn the Biiti.sli financial world and 
British indusivy, as distinguished from British, com- 
merce. have “nmier been very close.’* Tlic ]iroprictors 
of Briti.sh banks have invested a .small proportion of' 
their funds in the British industry and the require¬ 
ments of thrc industry have been met more by the 
‘'extremely varied facilities and unrivalled financial 
macliinery of the English eapital market” than by the 
direct participations of banks in the industrial 
^venture.® TJie Report of tlie Committee on Finance and 

1. N. Dm; hiiiitf trial F.ntrrprise in India, Cliipt. 11, p. 29. 

2. S. E, Thoinan: Britiah Bmkt and the Finance of Industry , 
I.ondsB, 1981, p. 158. 


Industiy gives reasons for tins peculiarity. Industry, 
while making full use of banking facilities, retained its 
independen'ce becauae the financial organization of 
England was adapted to the needs of her unique 
economy. 

“The exceptional merits of the city of London 
lay m facilities given by the short-term money 
market for the employment of home or foreign 
funds, in the financing of trade and commer.c.c, also 
both home and foreign, and in I he issue of foreign 
bonds, as distinguished from the financing of 
Bntisli industry; on the other hand, when the 
British industry began its gn(?at growth in the 
nineteenth contuiy, there W'as no particular reason 
why it should look to the London market for the 
financial requiremients. Industiy in those days 
was, so far as each unit was concerned, on a com- 
jiaratively small scale; the capital was provided 
jirivatoly and was built, up and extended out of 
profi(...i; in so far as it required assistance from 
banks it found it from independent banks, often 
family bank.s, wliieh in general had their head- 
(juarters m the luovincos, particularly in the Mid¬ 
lands and the North, where the new industries 
nourished. Moreover, there had existed for many 
year.s a large clas,? of investors with means <o 
invest, and who exercised an independent judg¬ 
ment as to how to invest, and who did not rely, 
as m .some countries, entirely on their bankers. 
Industry, therefore, though making full use of the 
liankiiig facilities offered by the joinlstock banks, 
maintained its independence of any financial 
control.”* 

Gemerally sjieakmg. industrial investment in 
England has not boon guided by the commercial 
banking system. The real issuer is the company itself, 
li it is a .strong and good one, or a finance compalny 
or a syndicate—a few largo, many small, some good, 
some indifferent, some bad—and sometimes it is a 
company or a syndicate got together for the sole 
]uiiposo of making a particular issue.* 

In a striking contrast to the continental system 
of mixed banking is the Engliahi deposit banking 
whioh supplies only the iturrent requirements of the 
industry. Jointstock banka in England collect lodge¬ 
ments from the public and compound these lodgements 
with, their own capital and reserves. Owing to a 
eontinuou,s redistribution of this capital among the 
points of highest yield they maximise its earning 
capacity.* The continuous redistribution of available 

3. Report of the Cnmmittre on Ftnanre nnd Industry, tondon, 

I'lil, p|). 16I-«2. ;| 

4. Report of the Committee on Finance and Industry, Eondon, 
19.!1, p. 137. 

5. F. Lavlngion; The English Capital Harkat, Iiondon 1929, 
p. 178. 
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funds is performied in the city of London by the 
short-term money market which supplies day to day 
needs of industry with an elasticity that is unknown 
in any other system of the world. This market does 
not supply credit ranging from one or two upto five 
years. Also, the long-dated capital is not adequately 
supplied by this market, this being ‘duo in part to 
the historical organization of British industry and to 
the fact that industry, having grown up on stiongly 
individualistic lines, has been anxious to steer clear 
of anything whicih might savour of banking control 
or even of interference." 

“Though the connection between the British 
industry and commercial bank has never been very 
iclo,se, banks were making advance.s for circulating 
capital to industry for the production and markit- 
ing of good.s, and secondly, thoiigllii more rarely, to 
provide temporary funds pending the issue of 
long-term capital. In the second case, the jiro- 
oPeds of the capital issue were used to repsy the 
bank.’” 

A change of some significanc*' had occurred m 
the banking practices of England iluring the intci- 
w.ar period. Some banks had bc'comc peimancnt 
cieditors of certain sections of British industry. In 
most of the heavy industries which had been more tir 
less continuously do]irossed since 1920, the banks had 
larger amounts of “frozen advances.” Big banks in 
England had considerable investments in industrial 
shares and debentures." Post-First. World Wai s'lump 
made the Englrsh banks investois by necessity, though 
not by choice. Although flic English banks were iin- 
uilling to be drawn into a too intimate relationship 
with the industry, there was still some connection 
and the historic isolation of banks was fast disappear¬ 
ing. The Macmillan Committee of Finance and 
Industry had put forth a powerful pica for ejosor co¬ 
operation between industry and finance and, consi¬ 
dered that the most beneficial kind of relationship 
between finance and industr>'^ would be one where 
bankers arc Jiblc by their continuous relationship with 
industrialists not only to supplement the information 
at the disposal of the industrialists themselves but also 
give aid of very great value in all financial problems.® 
Evt'n after the end of the Second World War, 
there were significant cllianges in the relation between 
the banks and the industry. Though the industry 
•emerged from the war in a ihighly liquid condition, its 
gilt-edged reserves have rapidly depleted by the finance 
of reconversion to force production at the price level 
roughly double that of pre-war. Demands on the 
banks inevitably increased and in spite of the scru¬ 
pulous avoidance of loans for speculative and other 
purposes as requested by the Chancellor, the total ad- 

fi. Rtport of the Committee on Finance and Induslrr, PP. 169-71. 

7. P. S. Lokaiiathan: Industrial Organisation in India. George 
Allen ond Unwin, V—D, p. 248. 

8. Committee on Finance and Industry, Vo). I, Question 2251. 

9. Comnu'Mee on Finance and Industry, Report, p. 16S. 


vances in Jtily, 1960, were roughly double the lowestl 
figure touched during the war and about 50 per ceilt 
higher than in 1938.“ 

This rather too short an account of (he relation¬ 
ship between the English banks and indiistiy makes it 
clear that tlie banking mechanism cannot isolate 
itself for long from the requirements of the industry 
within a dynamic ecionomy that need.s credit and 
caiiital for growth and its forward movement. Owing 
to sheer necessity, even conservative traditions of 
sticking to deposit banking only have, in the interest 
of growth and extentioii, to bo scrapped. That the 
iiilimale contact and co-operation between the banker 
and tlie indu-slry is of immense value to both is being 
I'caliscd in England today. But it .should not be over¬ 
looked that England lias a not-work of other financial’ 
institutions and a well-developed ‘coniimsTial banking 
mocilianism cajiable of witb.-<tanding any slorm. The 
indu.stiy ha.H also well-csiablishcd traditions, so there 
is little diffieully in getting accommodation from any 
source (hilt the industry dooms it. worthwhile to tap. 
Th(! jiroblem before the nascent developing economics 
like India i.s altogether different. Under-developed 
.foonomic.s have yet to develop sound banking prac¬ 
tices and to e.stablish new industries by making use 
of their vast economic protential. The urgent need 
for rapid industrialisation in India had le<l many t,o 
believe that the banks in India should adopt a 
foiward poUcy with regard to rcquircnienla of the 
industry. Opinion in India has long fai'oured the 
.starting of industrial banks on the lines of the German 
Gross Bankcn with a view to providing industry with 
initial capital apparently in the belief that- the great 
Gorman banks are industrial banka whose main con¬ 
cern Is the permanent, provi.sitm of fixi'd capital to 
the industry. The misconception about the German, 
banking system had persi.sicd for too long a period. 
Even the Indufitrial Comrais.sion and witnesse.s before 
the Central Banking Inquiry Committee were not 
wholly free from the misconceived notion of the 
nature and functions of German banks. Most of the 
witnesses who advocated the establishment ef indus¬ 
trial banks in India before the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion and tlie Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
Report had the idea in mind that the banks should 
jiermanently hold the .shares and securities of industrial 
conccrn.s, and in addition grant short-term and long¬ 
term advances on the security of goods and of the 
fixed assets of the company. Thus in India, the view 
ha.s been held that German industry depends upon 
the banks for a part of its block capital), without 
realizing the fact that the German banks are onlyj 
inlermediaiies between the investing public! and 
industrial companies, and that they do not and can¬ 
not furnish to the industrial company what the 
investing public is not prepared to offer. 

German banks do not permanently hold the 
ioi W. MaoDing baccy.: The British Banking Mechanism, 188, 



shares of Uie industrial concerns. The German bank¬ 
ers have neyfir usurped the function of the industrial¬ 
ist. There is no English equivalent for the German 
Aufsichtsrat, which is not identical with the British 
Board of Directions. It is a board of supervision, and 
not of Directors. 

The practice of jointstoek banka in India in 
regard to inlustrial finance is largely based on the 
British tiodilion of commercial banking, ‘under which 
banks as a rule provide only the working capital 
requirements of industries principally on the security 
of floating assets and eschew long-term advanoes 
against fixed us.sets’.^ The following table gives an 
analysis of hank advancics as on June 30, 19.')3 

according to the purpose: 

Table I 


(Amount in 

crorcs of 

rupees) 



Scheduled 

Non-achcduled Total 

Per cent to 


Banks 

Banka 


total advances 

Industry 

188.98 

6.52 

195.50 

33.4 

Commerce 

262.65 

18.08 

28.73 

47.9 

Agriculture 

22.99 

2.12 

25.11 

4.3 

Personal and 





Professional 

41.00 

11.28 

52.28 

8,9 

All others 

29.25 

2.95 

32.20 

5.5 


544.87' 

40.95 

585.82~ 

lOO 


(Source: Report of the Commiltee on finance for 
the Private Sector, Reserve Bank of India, 1954). 

Of the total advances of banks amounting to 
Rs. 582.82 crores, about one-third or Rs. 195.50 
crorcs have been lent to industries. It is very interest¬ 
ing lo observe frorri the distribution of bank advances 
over varioii.s indu.stries that the largest proportion of 
advances h.ad been made to the 'cotton industiy, aggre¬ 
gating R.s. 51.79 crore.s, followed by sugar with 
R.s. 33.17 crore.s. and engineering with Rs. 14.99 
crorcs. The Tabic II gives the distribution of those 
advances over various types of industries; 


Table II 

(Amount in erores of rupees) 


Type of industries 

Scheduled 

Non-Sch. 

Total 


Banks 

Banks 


Cotton (ginning, 




pressing, weaving) 

50.76 

1.03 

51). 79 

Jutp 

11.92 

0.37 

12.29 

Other textiles 

12.47 

0.22 

12.69 

Iron and steel 

6.04 

0.28 

6.32 

Coal, other mining 




and quarrying 

4.44 

0.22 

4.66 

Engineering 

14.58 

0.41 

14.99 

Sugar 

32.74 

0.43 

33.17 

Cement 

1.74 

— 

1.74 

Public Utilities 

3.75 

0.67 

4.42 

Vegetable oil crushing 




and refining 

8.65 

0.60 

9.25 

Chcmfcals, dyes and 




paints 

8.44 

0.11 

8.65 

Others 

33.45 

2.18 

35.63 

Total 

188.98 

6.52 

195.SO 


(Sournc; The Report of the Commission on Finance 
for the Private Sector, p. 45). / 


A few banks in India do make advances to 
industries against fixed assets, “but no details are 
available regarding the total volume of suich 
advances, in any case, we presume tlrat the aggregate 
amount of such advances is inconsiderable.Although 
the advances of commercial banks in India are osten¬ 
sibly for a short-term, a part of these advanoes is 
allowed to be released for long-term expenditure. 
Though this part of finance rolls over, in actual effect 
it does serve the financial requirements of the indus¬ 
try for a long period to a certain extent. The commer- 
'•ial banks in India also indirectly participate in long¬ 
term industrial finariie ’through (a) luirchase of shares 
and debentures of industrial concerns, (b) making 
advances against shares and debentures, (c) invest¬ 
ments in the shares and bonds of the Industries 
Finance Corporation and the Slate Financial Cor¬ 
poration.”' The following table gives the extent of 
banks’ indirect participation, m industrial finawee: 

Table III 

(Amount in crorcs of rupees) 

1. Investments of scheduled and non- 

scheduled banks in shares and de¬ 
bentures of Jointstoek Company Rs. 12.23 

2. Advances of scheduled banks and 

nou-selicduled banks against .=uc|li 
shares and debentures Rs. 43.34 

3 Investments cf scheduled banks in 
the shares and bonds of industrial 
finance corjioralion Rs. 2.71 

From the above study it would appear that the 
share of tlie commercial banks in long-term lending 
in India is relatively small. This is due to the nature 
of their liabilities, wliicli are repaj'able on demand. 
There is also a certain degree of risk inherent in the 
long-term advances lo or investments in industry. 

The trend of evidence on the subjC'Ct of the parti¬ 
cipation by banks in long-term finance has been of a 
mixed character. The Report of the Committee for 
the Finance of the Private Sector observes: 

“While representatives of industries, in general, 
have asked that banks should make greater finance 
available to meet the long-term requirements of 
industry, the bankers have, as a rule, been more 
circumspect and emphasised that their primary 
function is to restrict themselves to short-term 
financing, some representatives of banks, however, 
have expressed their readiness to provide long¬ 
term finance against fixed assets, provided such 
advances can be made eligible for borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank of India,’"* 

Thus, a certain important section of the public 
opinion in India favours the participation of banks 
in long-term financing. There has also been * 
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demand that the Beaerve Bank of India should grant 
additional credit facdlities to commercial banks 
making medium-term advances against the security of 
fixed assets. To illustrate, the Federation of Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, in their 
memorandum presented to the Committee on tluc 
Finance for the Private Sector (Shroff Committee), 
stated as follows; 

“The first business of the commercial banks is 
to maintain a liquid position so as to meet all 
liabilities in time, and this can be ensured only if 
it would be possible for the scheduled banks In 
borrow from the Reserve Bank of India against 
their medium-term or long-term advances. . . . 
The Reserve Bank has agreed to grant financial 
facilities to ro-operativc lianks to the extent of 
Rs. 5 erores ngainsfc intermediate fin.ince landing 
from 3 to 5 years of the co-opcrafiie banks. A 
procedure along similar lines should be adopted so 
as to enaVtle the banks to meet the intermedia(e- 
term requirements of industry. The R'serve Bank 
should ah’o consider the pos-ihilities of lending to 
the banks agaimst shares and dehcnlnrcs and fix"d 
assets of indu'^tries which are pledged with them as 
seciurify for loans.” 

A somewhat similar view has l>''en cxprew-jcd by 
the Indian Banks As=(x-ia(ion who have observed in 
their meniorandiini as follows; 

“The Reserve Bank should '"'nd readily 
against the doeumenls created in connertion with 
medium-term and long-term ad\ances made by 
banks to industrial concerns against the latte>-s’ 
fixed asset.s . . . The R.R. should lend readily 
against the investments of banks in debentures of 
industrial coneerns.” 

On (he other hand, some banks have I'Xpressed 
tihemselves .sirongly against any form of direct 
{lartioipation in long-term industrial finance. There is 
one rea.son for this, namely, the c.\'iieriencc of lianks 
it the past. Although banks in India have generally 
confined thcmseliT's to the provision of working 
capital, there have been at lo.asl three distinct periods 
ill the history of banking when they scem to have 
made appreeiablc amounts of long-term finance to 
Indian industries. Shroff Committee report on the 
Finnnrc for the Privatp Sector notes that the first 
period was during the Swadeshi movement of 1906-13 
when a number of banks, especially in tlie Punjab, 
participated to a considerable extent in long-term 
indiLstrial finance, .^fler the First World War certain 
industrial banks were floated for the .'pecific aurpose 
of promoting and making long-term industrial ad¬ 
vances. Moio recently, during World War II, the 
failure of a large number of banks in West Bengal has 
been attributed among other reasons to theii long- 
ad vancea to industrial coni(»rns.” 

In general, banks a],pear to be of the oninion 
that, \fith their present re.sources. they cannot narti- 



cipate in long-term industrial financing. There is also 
the consideration of liquidity and it docs not appear 
to be desirable to encourage a tendency on the part 
of banks to lean ou the Reserve Bank for providing 
liquidity against these advances which I hoy make 
on their own judgment and initialive The trend of 
opinion in India appears to be that, even witli their 
prc.sent limited resourcles banks should endeavour to 
undertake in an indirect manner to provide finance to 
ii.du.sfries by: 

“fa) Adding to their investments in shares 
and debenture.s of fii'-t clas.s indu-strial ©onocms 
where they are .sati.sfied regarding their transfer- 
ability and marketability; 

“(h) Making larger advamPs to approved 
parties againsf such .shares and debentures; 

“(c) Siibsciibing to a greater extent to the 
•shares and bonds of the Industrial Finanoe Cor¬ 
poration of India and Stale financial torpora- 
tions.”“ 

These are sound recommendations but, in India 
there is a greai, desideratum in the financial mecha¬ 
nism in the sense of an adequalelv developed market 
which would inrrca,se the marketability and transfer- 
al ilily of shai’Cr^ and debentures of first class indus¬ 
trial concerns. This becomes n condition perecedent 
to any form of indirect part icipation of banks in 
long-term industrial financing. There is another 
factor which inhibits the investment in shares and 
bonds of financial icorpoc.afions bv eomniem’al banks. 
It h.as been reported th.it the Reserve Bank accepts 
the shares of th" finanriul corporations as security 
for advances to scheduled banks only when lliey have 
no Gov'ernmynt securities to offer as eovfir. This 
practice needs to be modified in the interest of 
fiiifincing the private .sector. Shroff Committee Report 
on the Finance for the Private Rector recoir,mends that 
the Re.sprvp Bank should treat these trustee securities 
carrying a guarnnleo by the Central and State 
Governments as on par with Government secu¬ 
rities for adx'ani'v under Section (17)(4) fa) of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act or such terms regarding 
margins, etc., as the Reserve Bank deems appro¬ 
priate” The Committee also feels the statutory restric¬ 
tions jilaced on the amount of these shares that could 
be held by different classes of investors are not cal¬ 
culated to ensuive the marketability of fhe.se shares. 
The committee is of the opinion that in order to 
encourage banlcs to sub.se,ribe to or hold larger 
amounts of these corporations, it is very essential 
that the liquidity of these investments should be 
freilitated by removing such re.«triction8.“ 

A •’autious approach for utilizing the resouroee 
of commercial banks for industrial development 
•■-honld be the part and parcel of any policy of long- 


IS. im, pp. 47-48. 


16. lb!d, p. 48. 

17. Ibid, pp. 49-80. 

18. Op, cit, pp 60. 
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tenn industrial financing by banks. The overriding 
requirement is to provide absolute .security for the 
depositors. If iiidusUial Ijnaiiciiig bj’ battiks should 
raise doubts as to “the sohcncy of the bailing .sysiciii, 
dcpo,sits would decline, lesulting m .smaller soluine 
of savings iivailabl-', Jor doiclojmieiital aiL'li\ilie.s.’'^'’ 
Cloi’cvmuent. can ensure the .safety of deposits by 
1 loviding a guarantee to the ni('diuiii and long-tenn 
loan.s extu’iided b.v bank.s, Oovcrnineut i^ould e.sta- 
blish a nia.Mmuni hniii for thi' proprietor of loiig-terni 
('ommitiiK'Hls to the total assets of I lie banks in order 
to ])ro\ ide loi the .•Jalely of di'po.sit.s. But this would 
not .sob'e tlw' problem of financing the ecoiiomie 
del elopinenl.. It is also suggested by some that when 
a eomniercial hank undertook medium- and loiig-leriii 
eredil, opieiatious, the de])OMtoi might lie protciiied 
bi handling tho.se operalioiis, in a separate depart¬ 
ment of lh(' bank, withi separate aeeouiits, iiiatiuge- 
ment, and banking iegulatioiis.“ This is indeed a 
noi'el .siiggi'stion but it docs not go veiy far lowaids 
the main problem of leeoiicilnig the eoiiOiirtiug elanns 
oi liquidity of file banking mechanism and tlii- piess- 
ing needs of indtislrial finance m an eeonoiiiicully 
undevelo()t>d country. Tin- publn is the best ,|udge so 
fai IKS the safely ot deposit, is eonceined; to tliem it 
Is a question of evolving healtlii- de])osil. banking 
Itraelices, The eoniidettiec of tlie jieojilo in thi' com¬ 
mercial banking meehiinism is the .sheet-anchor of a 
sound liaiiking .structure. In India, given the vigoiou.s 
leadership liv tlie Re.serve Bank and a eonlinuous 
initiative by lianiks to lefovni tlu'ii eouduol, of luisi- 
r.rss, the ideal of a sound hanking struct me is not 
an unieali.salile di.staiit goal. Tlii' .sound banking 

19r DotHfSiu f mum inn “I ttonunnt Dcn lopnifftl, Umleil 

i\ulii>ii4 tilioiiw, ji 00. 

20. IhU. p. 61. 


practices will increase the flow of available savings of 
the people to the banks. These savings can be pro¬ 
perly utiliaed in long-term financing of the industries 
without endangering the iiquidity and safety of 
deposits. The development of a market in shares and 
delrPUtures of the first class industrial concerns and 
voriioratioiLs would incrca.se the. scope of investment 
in .sudh .shares and debentures by commercial banks in 
India Thi; W'e'll-dcvcloped market in bonds and 
ilebenlure.s of I he industrial fi'nancc corporations is a 
i'liic qua lion of .any partici])ation b>' banks in indu.s- 
trial fitnanjce. 

The principle of eo-opeiatioii idii also be applied 
to this s])heic al.^o. If lending banks iii India co- 
oi-'Ciule to form a coii.sortiuni or syndicate for under- 
wiitmg or Jill esting lu new ia.sue of .shares and 
dt-l lent liras of iudu.strial coiiqiainies, they can render 
v.iluabic ussrstaiice. Such a consortium could appro- 
pi iately function under the loadershi]) of (h(. largest 
jeiiit.stock lianks in the icoii'iitiy, viz.^ the Imperial 
Maiik ol India. At luescnt, the Imperial Bank is 
))i'ohibiled from iiivc,sling in the .shari's .aind deben¬ 
tures of jointstock companies, though it is authorised 
to uccept fully paid up shares as collateral sceuritie.s 
for adi.iiiices. 'I'lic Report on the Committee of the 
bin.inee fm the Riiiale Sector notes: 

“It is pie.sumcd that the piesctut .statutory les- 
liielion.s arc relics of |ji.e tmies when the Imperial 
Bank functioned as a bank to th.c Covernmont of 
India. We lecomiiieiid that in presentday condi¬ 
tions .su'cli lestrictions aie out of date.’®* 

The leadershij) of the Imperial Bank and co-operation 
ol ,|oiiit.stock banks in India I'ould result in a cionsider- 
al-le gain to the jiiivate sci-lor. Tlie industries would 
not, languish because of the Jack of finance. 

Ji r j. Cii. 


THE AVADI SESSION 

By Prof. S. N. AGARWAL 


The Sixtieth Sessiiin at the Congress at Avadi was, in¬ 
deed, a very significant and momentous .session. Apart 
from the simple hut liighly artistic arrangements in 
Salyamurtliiagai, lh<- Presidential Address as well as 
the resolutions passed hy the Session created a new 
enthusiasm among Congressmen in particular and the 
people in general. It was clearly laid down that “plan¬ 
ning should take jilace with a view to the establishment 
of a socialistic pattern of society.’’ In moving tho 
resolution on the subject in the Open Session, Shii 
Nehru made it very clear that India did not desire to 
follow the socialistic pattern of other countries in a 
doctrinaire fashion. India has to evolve her own pattern 
of a Socialistic State where there will be fuller employ¬ 
ment, more production and equitable distribution of the 


national wealth. Resolutions on International Afiairs, 
Economic Policy, Unity and Integration, Purity and 
Strengthening of Organi-sation, Constructive and Develop¬ 
mental work, Dhoodan and Sampattidan, Agrarian Re¬ 
forms and Rural Credit and Basic Education were impor¬ 
tant from several points of view- These resolutions 
indicated that the Congress was vitally interested in all 
the internal as well as international problems of the 
(lay and was determined to bring about a new social 
and economic order with a sense of urgency. The 
Avadi Session solemnly resolved to liquidate unemploy¬ 
ment and to reconstruct the educational system on the 
basic pattern within a period of ten years. This is not 
an ordinary pledge or determination. To bring about 
a socio-economic revolution in the country throngb 
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peaceful anti democratic means would require hard and; 
honest work with a goodwill and co-operation of the 
people. 

There has been some controversy about the contents 
Of the socialistic pattern envisaged by the Congress. 
Various resolutions recently passed by lire Congress in 
regard to its economic policy make it abundantly clear 
that the basic amts ol economic icconstruction in India 
are full employment, gtealcr production and social and 
economic equality. In onler to achitwe these objec¬ 
tives, it is necessary to build up basic or key Jndostrics 
under social ownership or control. Hut so far as 
consumer goods industries arc conccincd every attempt 
has to be made to develop them on decentralised and 
co-operative basi, in order to increase pioduction. as well 
as provide better faeilities lor unemployment Slni 
11. N Dhebai in his Presidential Address at .Avjdi 
observed that India cannot keep a Commntiisi ot .i -m i.i- 
list pattern of the Western type. 

“We would now go ahead and mobilise our 
strength and onr resourres to the fullest extent in 
the channel of development of cottage and .small-scale 
industries.’’ 

Shrf Dhcbar also laid emphasis on tlie leservatiou 
of spheres for small-.scale and cottage indii-tiic' in ie)a- 
lion to large-scale industries This unambiguou- stand 
on the part of the Congress, he hojicd, would clear “alt 
misapprehensions in the minds of oui colleagues wrork- 
ing under the guidance of Sliii Vinobuji ai,.! otitcr coii- 
structivc workers." Shti Nehru in the eoutso ot Ids 
report to the A.-l.C.C, at Avadi observed . 

“However fast we may ilevelop our big industiies, 
it is inevitable that great eiiipliasis should lie laid on 
the. widesiticad development of small-s<-ale and cottage 
industries. The Congiess has always stood foi cottage 
iiuluslries Today the need for iheii gi'owlli js even 
more important as in no other w'ay ran we absorb the 
unemployed and add substantially to oui production.'' 

While sfieaking on the resolution on llie Socialistic 
Pattern in the Subjects Committee, Shri Nehru thought 
that the worti Sarvodaya was th;' liesl and most expressive 
term for the kind of society envisaged by the Congiess. 
He did not, however, like to “exploit’’ the teiiii Sarvodaya 
for political purposes. Apart from its eeoiiomii aspect 
Sarvodaya was a way of life embodying the high ideals 


preached by Mahatma Gandhi. Jt was, tlierefore, not fair to 
use this word in a cheap manner. But it is as clear 
as day-light that in an under-developed country like 
India, socialism can only mean the Sarvodaya pattern 
of society where there is ample opportunity lor the 
growth and development of the individual as well as 
society through widespread decentralisation ol political 
and economic power. 

The resolution on basic education also deserved 
■special attention The Congress has now mode it 
amply clear that the basic system of education is 
“eminently suitable for the needs and conditions of 
India.” 'i'lic Congiess has also called upon all the 
State Gevernments “to further, as early as possible, this 
policy so as to implement it fully in both rural and 
urban aieas in a systematic and well-planned manner 
within j peiioil of ten years." Today we liave to face 
iIk- paiadox ol large-scale unemiiloymcnt among the 
educated yoiingmeii on tin- otic hand and the dearth of 
liaiiied iiersoiinel for llie execution of oui developmental 
SI hemes on the other. This paradox can be resolved 
only by introducing the principles of basic education in., 
our existing educational institutions U js hoped that 
all the Stale Governments would take up this matter in 
all seriousness so that our edurationai .system may be 
suitably integrated willi the actual requirements of 
national development. Without such co-ordination and 
integration it will Ik; difficult to achieve speedy social 
and eeoiiomii development of the country. 

The Avadi Session of tlie Gongie.ss did not indulge 
in ])latiludes and pious hope-. Ii askeil Congressmen, 
to set their own house in order and re-olve to work 
ceaselessly for bringing .dioul a Welfare m a Sarvodaya 
society as speedily as po-sible This solemn resolve 
throws a great responsibility on all ol us We have to 
work for the aeliievemenl of our ideal in a “do or die” 
spirit. Shri Nehru gave us a new slogan at the Ajniet 
“ession of the ‘luini Jliiium Jf(ir-\i is sin 

to rest. There can be no rest for any one of us so 
long as the serial and econoiine conditions of India do 
not register a definite change for the belter. All of us, 
therefore, must move forward tow.irds our goal with 
courage of conviction and unshakable faith in the 
nobility of our mission. 
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The idea of a Welfare State is embodied in the Indian 
Constitution under the directive principles of Slate 
policy. Though these principles cannot be enforced 
by any court of law, the State will always regard 
them fundamental to the governaujce of the country. 
The rc(;cnt declaration of the Prime Minister of India 
regarding the achievement of socialistic ideals is a 
testimony to the fact that practical solutions are 
being sought to be acliicved in tlic spirit of the directive 
principles. Tlic main functions of a Welfare Slate are 
to ensure a living wage, free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion, a proper Iciel of nutrition and public health, a 
proper standard of living, just and humane conditions 
of work for all citizens, so that each individual should 
have full opportunities to lead a complete life. In fact, 
the five great evils, namely, ignorance, squalor, 
ediepess, want and disease siiould have no place in a 
State where wclfaie ideals have been accepted. These 
five giants cannot be eliminated oveiniglit and to 
eliminate them the State has to put in constant and 
continuous efiorts. It may be pointed out that in 
India, for the attainment of free and compulsory 
education, a period of ten years is laid down. 

The chief features of economic and social condi¬ 
tions in India are a low per capita income, unemploy¬ 
ment, illiteracy, poor health and backwardness, and 
to remove these or to curb them down, we requiie 
material and liumuu lesourccs. So far as human 
resources are concerned, India is rich enough and can 
afford to lend millioius to any other country on 
leasonable terms but witlt regard to maloiial re- 
Bourees, like other under-developed count lies, India 
Buffers a lot. There arc financial stringencies and to 
undertake welfare services a sufficient amount ol ex¬ 
penditure is needed. To finance such expenditure, 
partiKiuIarly when expenditure on security services, 
d'E-fence services, foreign rclatioUs and civil adminis¬ 
tration is very high, is a difficult task. India’s first 
Five-Year Plan provides expenditure for welfare 
services amounting to Rs. 1199.81 erores out of the 
total expenditure of Rs. 2244 erores. The welfare 
expenditure includes, expenditure on education, health, 
housing, labour and labour welfare, amelioration of 
backward classes and scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, rehabilitation and unemployment and accounts 
for 26.7 per cent of the total plan outlay. The original 
Five-Year Plan embodied Rs. 2069 erores as capital 
outlay for socio-economic development of the country 
but the magnitude of unemployment necessitated that 
Rs. 175 erores should be made available to decrease 
unemployment. The second Five-Year Plan is to start 
from the next year. As stated by Mr. C. D. Deshmukh 
It is likely to undertake an expenditure of Rs. 6000 
erores, both in the public and private sectors. The main 


emphasis in tlie next Plan period will be to provide 
suitable employment for the unemployed and under¬ 
employed persons. Thus gradually the foundations of 
a Welfare State are being laid down. Tliough impor¬ 
tance wliich ought to have been given to welfare 
services has not been given, tlie tendency of incur¬ 
ring more and more expenditure on these services may 
bo witne.sscd. For the development of the rural sector 
of Indian economy, rural extension service and Com¬ 
munity Projects schemes have been set up which are 
covering one out of every eight villages in India. 

We shall make a detailed study of advaace.s made 
durmg the last seven years on the piobicms of edu- 
‘cation, health, labour, welfaie, uplift of the backward 
rlas.ses, rehabilitation of dispiiu-ed persons, famine 
relief and protection of the infirm and deslilu'.c. During 
the last few years in the extension and advancement 
of welfare services our Central and State Goveru- 
mcnls have taken lead upon other social agcniics. Local 
bodies, winch arc in direct contact with the publicj, 
lioth in urban and rural areas iiavc also shown keen 
interest in the problem of social welfaie. There aie 
more than lOtKX) voluntary and private organisations 
engaged in (he social and economic devedopment of 
the country. Tho.se voluntary oiganisalious ciollent 
funds from charitable endowments and trusts, contri¬ 
butions, donations and gifts to the tune of Rs. 50 
croics ciciy year and more than Rs. 26 erores are 
spent on welfare services in the same year. We arc 
also I'ccicii'ing foreign aid from various foreign govern¬ 
ments, iiitci national organis-atious such as Uncsco, 
WHO, Unieef, FAO and foreign private institutions 
like Rockefeller Foundation and Ford Foundation, for 
s])ccific welfare programmes. In the years 1951-53 
such kinds of foreign aid amounted to Rs. 155.3 
erorC’s. In this article the expenditure of Central and 
Slate Governments on welfare services will be studied. 

Rubal WF-LFABE 

The problem of rural welfare has got great impor¬ 
tance because 84.6 per cent of India’s population arc 
living in villages. The Father of the Nation said, 
“India’s soul lies in villages.” Because of these fads 
the Planning Commis.sion gave priority to the develop¬ 
ment of the rural seel or. It may be mentioned that agri¬ 
culture and community development and irrigation 
cover 25.6 per cent of the total plan outlay. To 
improve agricultural production. Community Projects 
and National Extension Services (NES) have been 
introduced. Community Projects schemes were started 
on October 2, 1952, the birthday of Gandhiji. Inaugu¬ 
ration was made with 65 projects, each covering 300 
villages. Each project is divided into three blocks 
and covers a population of 2 lakhs. The expenditure 
on each project in five y^an will amount to Bs. 45 
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lakhs. Maia fuBctlons of the Commuaity Projecta 
are to popularise the scientific means of cultivation, 
to increase agricultural production, to provide supple¬ 
mentary occupations to the surplus labour force and 
to bring improvements in village structure by volun¬ 
tary labour and by the application of co-operative 
principle. Though the State will assist the villagers by 
organising research, supplies and services and credit, 
projects should be self-sufficient m other a.spects. Tlie 
Prime Minister of India said that “it is t.h.e dynamo 
providing the motive force behind the Five-Year 
Plan.” The N.E.S. wa.s inaugurated in April, 1953, 
in order to carry modern methods of agru'ulture to 
tlie doors of the farmers, beside.s reorienting tlu-ir out¬ 
look in olher walks of life. During the J^lan pc nod 
25 per cent of the total rural population will be 
covered by the extension scivice and the entire coun¬ 
try in 10 3 ’ears. Under (he Fi\e-Year Plan during the 
ftrst three years Ks. 107.G cioie.s have been spent on 
agriculture and community development out of 
K.s. 373.7 crores jirovidcd in the Plan It may be 
pointed out that development of agnculture is a 
status-subject. Therefore, apart fiom the expenditure 
undertaken under the Plan, State Govemmenta hav’e 
made provisions in their budgets for rural develop¬ 
ment. Though e.xpcnditure made by the Stale Govern¬ 
ments deals with, the economic aspect of village life, yet 
to detach it from a broader social aspect will be a 
niiatakc. The expenditure made m the rural .=:PCtor by 
the States from 1948-49 is as follows: 

Table 1 

Rural Srri'ices Expiuthluri* and Total 
Expenditarc {m Croics oj Riipecfi) 

Part A .Stales Part B States 



Rural «irrvi4i'8 

'J'olul 

Rural pervjcoa 

Tolal 


expenditure r 

xppndittir<^ 

expenditure 

rxprmliture 

1948-49 

17.04 

250.52 

— 

— 

1949-50 

20. !K) 

287.29 

— 

— 

1950-51 

21.74 

293. (« 

5.37 

91.93 

1951-52 

23.47 

309.11 

4.59 

100..53 

1952-53 

23.72 

329.37 

6.06 

104.88 

1953-54 

20.74 

343.21 

6.26 

116.2.1 

1954^5 

22.89 

400.89 

6.68 

127.64 

It may 

bo obscri'cd 

from 

Table I 

that cx- 


penditure on rural widfare is inco-casing from the last 
eix years. In Part A States in the year 1948-49, total 
expenditure made available for rural development 
amounted to Rs. 17.04 erores whereas in 1953-54 and 
1954-55 it amounted to Rs. 20.74 crores and R.s. 22.89 
crores respectively. Since the dawn of independence, 
in the year 1952-53, expenditure for tllie rural welfare 
was highest. The inciease in expenditure in Assam is 
approximately fourfold from the year 1948-49 to the 
current year. As regards Part A Stales, except for 
Bombay, Punjab and U.P. all other States stowed a 


• Ruial ■ervicri eipmHInire includea eapemlltiire on agiiciilture, 
ruril development, veterlnirf and cb-nperetlon. 


significant inlcrcase. In spite of the increase, per capita 
agg’^egale expenditure in Part A States in the ciurrent 
year is very low. In terms of percenago it is 5.75 
per cent of the total expenditure. In case of Part B 
States the increase in expenditure is not very great. 
In the year 1950-51. it was Rs. 5.37 crores and in the 
current j^ear it is Rs. 6.68 crores. As regards Part B 
States, except for Mysore all other States provided 
oveo’ year, more and more for rural docclopment. In 
the yc-ar 1954-55, Part B Statc.s, budgeted 5 per cent 
of Rs. 127.64 eroies (total expenditure) for rural 
ik'velopment. If the expoudilure on irrigation be in¬ 
cluded in the niial welfare expenditure, the percentage 
for rinal welfare will go to ai>proximatcly 10 per oent 
in <‘ase of Pa it A States and 9 per cent in case of 
Part B State.s. It may be jiomled out that the 
"stimatc of expemlituic for the indii.^trial develop¬ 
ment, during the cunenl 3 'ear i.s R-,. 8.59 erores and 
Rs. 8.16 <Tore,s in Part A Stale.s and Part B Stales 
respe<-,ti\ cly. The combined expenditure for rural 
vvidfai’c lu Part A Slate.-, amounts to lU. 48.99 crores 
in the yi'ar 1954-55, which i.s 12 per cent of the total 
exiicnditurc. In the same year, 16 per cent of the 
tolal expenditure has been set aside for rural deve¬ 
lopment,' m case of Part B States. The expenditure 
being made for rural deielopment i,s much lower 
than the necessarj' outlay. In order to accelerate the 
work of development in the rural sector tlie expendi¬ 
ture must be incrt'ased. This will deercasc the in- 
ocpiality of income iiri'valenl, between urban and rural 
sectors which mnj' attract our educated .xouth. towards 
the country.side. 

Fdcoation 

Since the dawn of independcuci' the vole of cdu- 
crilion has incii'eased. It i.s not in ilu- intere.st of 
democracy to allow 90 per cent of pojiulation to re¬ 
main illiterate. The Diiectivr Piuuiplos of Slate Policy 
say that 

“Tlw State .shall i-udeavour to provide, within 
a period of 10 years from the commencement of 
the Constihitjou, free and compulsoiy education 
for all childri'ii until tlu-y comiilete the ago of 
14 years.” 

India is a poor eounirv and the per capita income 
is just snflii'ient !o main I a in a per.son at a sulisr-itence 
level. di'ildi'Cn from an c-arly age are a.sked to help 
parent,s in the task of making both end,s meet. Edu¬ 
cation not only jiroves a liability for .small iHxki'ts but 
also till ns .small pockets .smaller. Theiefoio it is one 
of the duties of the Stale to see th.at its citizens are 
well-oq.iipiied to shoulder future re.sponsibilities. Piimo 
Mini.ster Nelw-u rightly said that 

“I do not care what, happens to you grown-ups, 
but I do care what happeas to children, for 
they are the India of tomorrow.” 

It is roughly estimated that half of the total 
inoiome of the State Governments might be required 
to put into practice the Article 45 of the Indian 
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Constitution concerning free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion for all children under 14 years. 

Out of the total Plan outlay Rs. 155.66 cirores 
have been provided for education to be spent in the 
course of 6 years of which R.s. 116.37 crores will be 
financed by the State Governments and Rs. 39.02 
crores by the Oentral Government. During the first 
three yeans of the Plan (1951-54) R«. 73.00 cirores 
could be spent, on e<luicution. Apart from the provi¬ 
sion provided in the Plan State Governments have 
budgeted m their budgets, expenditure on education, 
which during tihe la.st few years was as follows: 

Table II 


Expenditure on Education (in crores of Rs.) 



1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 1954-5S 

Part A States 

43.55 

45.46 

49.61 

48.33 

61.54 

Part B States 
Total 

14.36 

15.81 

17.42 

18.74 

20.60 






expenditure 

57.91 

61.27 

67.08 

67.07 

82.14 

In Part A 

States 

total expenditure on education 


in 1950-51 amounted to Rs. 43.55 crores and in the 
current year Rs. 61.54 crores Jiave been budgeted. 
Practically, all States have .shown increase in ex¬ 
penditure on educiation except Madras. Per capita 
education expenditure in Bombay is the highest and 
in Orissa lowest, among the Part A State.s. Bombay 
is spending double the aggregate expenditiire lining 
spent in other Part A States. Expenditure in the cur¬ 
rent year in Part A States on education is 15 per cent 
of the total icxpenditure, whereas in 1948-49 it was 
12.5 per cent of tlio total expenditure. 

In Part B States total expenditure budgeted 
during the current year is Rs. 20.60 crores, whereas in 
1950-51 it was Rs. 14.36 crores. In the years 1951-52 
and 1952-53 expenditure on education amounted to 
Rs. 15.81 crores and Rs. 17.42 crores respectively 
and in the subsequent year it was Rs. 18.74 cjores. 
There has been a gradual iiijcrcase in expenditure in 
all the States from 1950-51. Part B States me spend¬ 
ing more than Part A Slates on education. II may 
be pointed out that in Part B Stales per capita 
education c-xpendilurc in 1952-53 was Rs. 2.57 and 
in Part A Slates Rs. 1.78. In Mysore and 
Travancrorc-Cochin, 57 per cent and 98.8 per cent 
respectively, of children in age group 6—11 wore 
attending school, and the.se two States are spending 
the highc.«t jier caiiita expenditure on educa.lion among 
Part B State.s wJiereas Rajasthan is at Wic bot¬ 
tom. In Part B States the increase in expenditure, 
on education is more than the proportionate increase 
in total expenditure. (Ref. Table I). 

Every year the Central and State Governments and 
other agencies are spending Rs. 115 crores on educa¬ 
tion. It has been estimated by the Committee on. 
Ways and Means of Educational Development that 
India requires Rs. 400 crores every year for educa¬ 
tion to achieve one of the Directive Principles of 


State Policy. When will this huge expenditure be 
made available, depends on the speed of progress of 
the Five-Year Plan. 

Healto 

Social and economic planning involves improve¬ 
ment in the health programmes. To increase the 
capacity to work it is necessary that the adjustment 
of the individual should be brought about to physical 
and social environments. Not only the diseases 
which arc responsible for higiln infant and maternal 
mortality are to be cured but preventive measures 
are also to be adopted to uproot them. Tlie average 
expectation of life in Indi.a is very low and the death 
rate is very higlh. The respiratory diseases and epi- 
deniici diseases show a sorry jilight. Bhorc Committee 
found in 1946 that the mam causes for the poor 
health of Indians were unhygienic environments, bad 
hoasing condition-s, inadecpiate sanitary arraiigemculs, 
poor nutrilion and insufficient medical facilities. The 
Commillee recommended an outlay of Rs. 300 crores 
per annum in order to raise the .standard of public 
health in India. The actual exponditure undertaken 
by, the State Governments may be seen below: 

Table III 

Expenditure on Medical and Public Health 
(in erores oj rupees) 

1950-61 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Part A States 19.83 22.48 23.38 22.50 27.45 

Part B States 6.28 7.22 7.85 8.64 9.24 

Total - - - - —^- 

expenditure 16.11 29.70 31.23 31.14 36.60 

The cxpenrlitiire on Jioalth ha.s increa.sed from 
Rs. 19.83 crores in 1950-51 to R.s. 27.45 crores m 
1954-55, in Part A States. In the years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 total expenditure on public health mnoimtcd 
to Rs. 22.48 icroro.s and Rs. 23.38 crones. The ex¬ 
penditure on medical service is curative and the cx- 
l)enditure on health is preventive. In 1952-53, Part A 
States set aside 7 per cent of their total exixmditure 
for i)ublilc healtli but in the current year tlie percen¬ 
tage is slightly lower. Per capita expenditure on pub¬ 
lic health in indastrially adv:uic(>d Stales, Bombay and 
West Bengal, is higher than the per capita aggregate 
expendituie in Part A Stales. In the year 1952-53, 
West Bengal spent Rs. 1.97 on icach individual. 

In Part B Slates total expendituie on public 
health increased from Rs. 6.28 eroras in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 9.24 crores in 1954-55. Among Part B States, 
Mysore is spending highest and Hyderabad lov/est, on 
public health. In 1952-53, public health expenditure 
of Part B States accounted for 7.1 per cent of the 
total expenditure. In comparison to Part A States, 
Part B States are spending more, per capita; on public; 
health. The former had Rs. 0.84 and the latter 
Rs. 1.16 in 1952-53 (per capita). 

In addition to tine expenditure made available 
from Revenue Account for public health some States 
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have undertaken capital outlay and have incurred 
expenditure on drainage schemes, improvement of 
water supply, water works, pumping station and pipe 
lines. Including all such kinds of expenditure, 1.66 
ahnos and 1.12 annas, was a per capita, per month 
expenditure, in Part B States and Part A States, res¬ 
pectively. in 1952-53. The sad plight of medical 
facilities in rural areas in 1951-62 was that for every 
120 villages there was one dispensary. Under the 
ri\'r-Yoar Plan steps arc being taken to provide 
medical facilities to the rural population with the 
help of mobile dispensaries. In order to provide 
medical facilitie.s within the reach of leach individual, 
Yunani and Ayurvedic forms of mcdicinc.s are being 
subsidised. Out of tlve total expenditure of Rs, 99.35 
vvores provided in the Fivc'-Year Plan, the Centre’s 
share i.s Rs. 17.87 <Tore.s and the share of States is R.«. 
82.21- ei'ores The expenditure actually made' during the 
first three years of the Plan is Rs. 43.19 croies. The 
increasing expenditure on health, it is feared, may in- 
creasE the rate of growth of population and may set 
aside the targets of the Plan. Therefore, it is suggested 
that family planning programme should be given 
extensive propaganda. 

T)ispl\ckd Phbsons 

The problem of ichabilitation of displaccjd per- 
son.s, though different, from othcT .social itroblcms. 
has got an eciually great importance The n.unibc'r 
of displaced persons rehabilitated dining the last 
seven years is 75 lakhs. More are pouring in from East 
Pakistan. The Gcn'c'ininc'nt. of India took the re-spori- 
siliililv of rehabilitation of displac'ed persons and have 
spent more than R.s 200 erores since independence. 
The main I'roblc'ins of displaced persons were accom¬ 
modation and gainful employment. The expenditure in- 
eiirred by the Government of India and Stale Govern- 
ment.s is a.s follows: 


Tabui IV 

ExpcnJHnrc on Dv<plnccd Pcrnon» 
(in rrorm of rupcen) 



Central 

Part A 

Part B 

Total 


Government 

iState.s 

Statics 

itKpcndituve 

1947-48 

2.72 

4.24 

— 

6.96 

1948-49 

15.20 

4.04 

— 

19.24 

1949-50 

12.28 

2.05 

— 

14.93 

1950-51 

8.73 

3.50 

.08 

12.31 

1951-52 

13.34 

1.06 

.53 

14.93 

1952-53 

7.70 

.67 

.43 

8.80 

1953-54 

12.68 

— 

— 

12.68 

1954-55 

10.24 

— 

— 

10.24 

The 

exiieiidit'ure of 

the Goi crnmcnt 

of India on 


rehabilitation of displaced persons in the. year 1948-49 
was R.S. 15.20 erores, and the total expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Central and State Governments amounted 
to Rfi. 19.24 tTorc.s. Due to the decreased influx of 
refugees from Pakistan, expenditure in the subsequent 
years also decreased. The first Five-Year Pian has 


provided Rs. 85 erores for rehabilitation of displaced 
persons and the expenditure undertaken during the 
first three years of the Plan amounted to Rs. 77.74 
erores. The sc'lieme of compensation was sani tioncd by 
the Government of India in the end of 1953. The 
compensation to displaced persons will be a percentage 
of total loss of immovable properties in West Pakistan. 
The amount sanctioned in the current year to be paid 
a.s compensation is Rs. 4 erores which will be charged 
to capital account and will ultimately be transferred 
to Revenue Account. The evacuee jiroperty left, by 
Muslim emigrants amount to R.s. 200 erores and the 
expenditure incurred by the Government of India in 
the form of construction of hou.«es and loan advances 
amount to R.s. 85 erores. Both the'so items will form 
part of the compensation to ho paid to displaced 
jierflons in order to moke good, losse.s imTiied to them 
for no fault of their own. 

Labour Welfare 

Article 32 of the Constitution says that “thiB' 
State shall within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for secur¬ 
ing the right to work, to education and public assist¬ 
ance iu case of unemployment, old age, sickness, dis¬ 
ablement and other icas&s of unde.served want.” The 
Labour MinLstric.s are functioning, both at the 
Centre and in the States. The problem of labour 
Welfare has been recognised and accepted. The 
schemes of Emiiloyees State Tn.surance have been start¬ 
ed, and are to be financed by the Stale, the employers 
and the ernplo.vecs and will provide inodkal benefit, 
siekniess benefit, maleiriity benefit, disablement benefit 
and dependants’ benefit. Under the Five-Year Plan a 
sum of Rs. 6.91 erores has been provided. During 
the first three years of the Plan Rs. 3.09 erores have 
been .spent on labour welfare. 

W'elfare of Depressep Cla.s.ses 
In the Five-Year Plan a sum of Rs. 28.87 erores 
has been provided for the upliftment. of backward 
classes and .scheduled castes and tribes. These back¬ 
ward classes are tluc' victim of historical causes. Due 
to soci.al, economic and political disabilities t.hey have 
not. been able to dei'elop their faculties and have 
bi-en supressed to a jio.sition of lower ckus.s citizens. 
Tine total popul.ation of these degraded citizens 
according to the 1961 CV'Usus is 7.04 erores which is 
roughly 20 per cent of the total iiopulation. In order 
to finil out mca.sures for the upliftment of backward 
cla.sse.s a ‘Backward Classes Commis.=ion’ under the 
Chairmanship of Sri Kaka Saheb Kalclkar has been 
appointed. The Commission is to investigate a com-, 
pasitc plan for the uplift of depressed elas,ses. Atf 
present those backward classes are being provided 
educational concessions, vocational training schemes 
and rc.servation in services. In order to provide the 
proper representation in the Parliament and Legis* 
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lative Asseinbliea, seats for them have been iieaerved. 
For the upliftmcnt of Tribal People, under the 
Government of India a North-East Frontier Agency 
has been set up. Out of the total Rs. 28.87 crores 
provided in the Five-Year Plan for the welfare of 
backward clas.scH, R.s, 14.61 croi-cp wcie .spent in the 
first three years of the Plan. It is hoped tlrat more 
emphasis will be giv'en to uplift these down-trodden 
citizens of India. 

Food .Subsidy 

In ordei to juovule relief to poor classes and 
middle clas.s<’s w'lio were hit haul by the increasing 
prices the I’nioii (Jox'i'inment and lh(. State Govern- 
menl,'. providi'd food subsidy. Fioiri tlu' year l{M8-49 
the money made a\ailable to siilMdise food may bo 
seen below. 

^’ABLE V 


Exjx’jtdil iDr on Food fvidisidj/ (in crore.s oj Rx) 



Union 

I’art A 

Part B 

Total 


Government 

Siates 

States expenditure 

1948-49 

31.64 

0.69 

— 

32.33 

1949-50 

27.54 

0.76 

— 

28.30 

1960-51 

28.61 

3.17 

2.18 

33.96 

1951-52 

50.78 

4.19 

2.46 

57.43 

1952-53 

25.54 

4.69 

2.31 

32.54 

1953-54 

2.61 

4.68 

2.32 

9.61 

1954-55 

.52 

3.41 

2.05 

5,98 


The total expenditure made available by the Union 
and State GovcrniiienIvS as food sub,‘-idy in 1948-49 
amount to Rs. 32.33 ciores. In the year 1951-52, 
the expenditure was higlicr and amounted to Rs 57.43 
crores. In t.hic .siibscquent yi'ars food subsidy wa.s 
giaidually withdrawn, tlicrefon', expenditure decreased 
and amounted to Rs. 5.98 crores m 1954-55. India's 
past history .shows tlhat, she had bec'n haunted by 
famine.s and the measures pro\id('d to help the 
jieople of fainine-stlichen ari'as were inadequate The 
inadequacy of im'asines resulted in a loss of millions 
of human biung', and ca.ttle. In older to provide 
famine relief in time a consolulated fund by the 
Union and State Governments has beim set up. The 
fund will proiide an emergency social service. 

Some start has been made in the fields discussed 


above. There are explored but untouched fields where 
start is yet to be made for social upliftment. The 
untouched fields may result in lop-sided development 
of individuals and groups in a Welfare State. For the 
rehabilitation of vagrants, criminals and dielinquenta 
no adequate measures have been taken and to protect 
tho infirm and destitute no liegislative code has come 
forward. Because of the Prime Minister’s initiative wel¬ 
fare of children and youth have been undertaken but 
a lot remains to be done for women’s welfare, includ¬ 
ing immoral traffic in women and removal of jirostitu- 
tion. The housing condition practically licmains the 
same as it was seven yeans back. The factory workers 
continue to live in slums where it is injurious for a 
s.anc i)cr.«on to li\c in. Tlie aaholaa of Kanpur continue 
to .ajcconimodato workers and in certain places a single 
room is aeconiiiiodaling as many a.s seven members 
of a family. No such .suheiiie has been luhen up w'hore 
the non-voluntary nneiniiloyed could be provided re¬ 
lief. Though the Piiinc Minister’s Fund has been raised 
in order to provide relief to victims of natural cala¬ 
mities, no regular steps have been undertaken to 
eliminate these calamities. There is no guarantee that 
tile State will protect the.se unfortunate victims next 
year. The Welfare State should not allow such, a state 
of affairs to continue. 

Wo require huge capital to raise tho economic 
standard of the musses and to remove certain social 
evils of the society. The cxiicnditurc can be financed 
by tapping new lax resources and by increasing inten¬ 
sively and extensively th,. t'xisting resources. Mr, 
Deshmukh .slid that if any Finance Minister was to 
eay that the limit on assc.ssment of land revenue had 
been reached in his State, lie would dismiss that state¬ 
ment as unworthy of consideration. There are un¬ 
tapped fields which are to be brought into the tax 
structure. Like the Slate of Uttar Pradc.sli, every 
State should also create a numstry of social welfare 
wliich should present the welfare budget sejiaratcly on 
the lines of other niinistrie.s’ budgets. Anyway, the 
aims of a Welfare State must be achieved as early as 
possible so that social security and social justice may 
be made available to the citizens as a civic right. 






THE WORLD’S NEWS AGENCIES 

A Comparative Study 

i 

(Contributed) 


The Soviol Government’s news and information agency, 
Tass, reaches almost 40 per cent of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, according to a study of world and telegraphic news 
agencies, issued by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Vnesro) in 1954. 

Tile coverage estimated for TffS.v, say.s Unesco, is less 
than that of the three United States News agencies com- 
hined—the Associated Press. United Press, and Inter¬ 
national News Service -which supply news to apjiroxi- 
malely 6.5 per rent of the world's peoide. The news 
.service rang - of Tit'i.i is also less than that of Reuter ' 
(Rrilisli). which ri-aches ,5"( per cent of the world's 
people and the Flench M'P whkh is read hy .51 pel 
cent of the world’s people. 

\ fuilhei eoniparative smdv of regular comineicial 
news agencies, official government information services, 
and Tass fwhose organization is unique among the 
world's news gatliering and disseminating agencies) is 
of interegt. 

Associated Press of Amctica 

The Associated Press of America is the world's 
oldest and largest news gathering organization. It is 
a mutual, non-profit co-operative enterprise maintained 
and eonirolled liy tin- newspai>ers and radio and televi¬ 
sion stations which share in the eolleelion and dissemi¬ 
nation of news 'rile .Associated Pre-s had its beginning 
in 1848. about the time Samuel F. B Morse introduced 
his “electrical telegraph.’’ .At that time s'x New Yoik 
City newspajiers, each struggling to gather its own news 
at bunlensome expense, agreed to eo-operatc on the pro¬ 
ject and sharp the costs. 

Becau.se of the diverse editoiial viewpoints of the 
six newspapers, it wa.s agreed that the new.s gathered 
by the As.sociated Press should be impartial, factual, 
objective—a novelty to news-handling praetices of those 
days. Lawrence A. Gobright, an AP repoitei in 
'Washington during Abraham Lincoln's time, was the 
first to summarize an AP man’s creed, which still stands 
Gobright said : “My bu.siness is to communicate facts. 
My instructions do not allow me to make any comment 
upon the facts. My dispatches are sent to papers of 
all manner of politics. I, therefore, confine myself to 
what I consider legitimate news, try to be truthful and 
impartial.” 

By 1900, the year of incorporation of the pri'sent-day 
AP, the number of participating newspapers had giown 
from 6 to 612. Because it is owned by its iiembers 
on a co-operative basis, the AP has no stock, makes no 
profits and declares njo dividends. Its annuil news 
service budget exceeds $28,000,000. More than 7,000 
newspapers and radio and television stations thioughout 
the world share its news. Of this total, 1,744 iiiews- 
papers and 1376 radio and television stations are in the 
United States. 


The AP has about 3,000 fulltime employees through¬ 
out the world, with about 900 of these in the foreign 

service. Tifiere are nearly 100 bureaus in the United 

States and 50 more overseas, all manned by AP staffers. 

In addition, thou.sands of ‘“string” correspondents fun¬ 
nel into the bureaus news from outlying territories AP 
members also contribute (heir loeal news to the news 
report. All told, apiiroximately 100.000 persotts are 
mobilized into the .AP news coverage organization. 

The eominunieations system iiirludes .3,50,000 miles 
of leased teleprinter circuits in the United .Sfate.s, the 

only li'ased news wile rable across the Atlantic, a tele¬ 
printer eireuit connecting the principal European capi¬ 
tals and radiotvpe eiieuits to ihe Palm American coun¬ 
tries and the Far Ea«t Approxirnalelv l.OfW.OOO words 
of news—pciual to seven or eight average-length novels— 
are produced by the Associated Press every 24 liours. 

Included in its picture service is AP wirephoto, a 
system of transmitting nows pictures by means of electri¬ 
cal impulses over the wires simultaneously to a farflung 
network of receiving points. News pictures can be 
seril on the network from virtually every part of the 
country by means of portable wirephoto transmitters. 
This high fidelity network is in addition to the news 
wire circuits and amoiinits to 2.5.000 mote wire miles. 

The Associated Press inaugurated this )iiiiiire service 
on the New Year’s eve, 1934 ISIore than 300 news- 

papiTs receive spot fiii lures on the direct wiie network, 
plus hundreds more who .siihserihe to the -erviee through 
expedited airmail ami train delivery. AP is also the 
largt“-f disliiliulor of new's pictures in Europe. 

AP members arc al-so eligible for .AP newsfeatures, 
a depaitment tluit speeializes in fealiirized articles, 
columns, feature picture displays and comics. AP news- 
features for the past several years has published 17 
highly successful supplemenlts averaiting 16 pages each 
that have been expanded by subscribing newspapers to 
64 iiages through loeal advertisinti. 

The Associated Press also provides a picture library 
service tliiough Wide Win Id Photos, Inc Its files con¬ 
tain am estimated 60,000.000 news and feature pic¬ 
tures. 

REtntER.s News Agency 

Founded in 1849 as a small news sheet published 
in Paris under the editorship and raanagemenlt of the 
German-horn Baron Paul Julius de iReiiter. Reuters news 
ageiv-y was gradually expanded and finally passed into 
the ownershiji of British newspapers in the early 
thirties. Principal news agencies in many countries are 
now affiliated with Reuters 

I'l the niid-forlics Reuters ilecided to support 
the move in the Unjted Slates for freedom of inter- 
naticnal news and for the abolition of the system of 
government controlled news agencies tbiougjiout 
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the world. A declaration to this effect was eventually the agency had a hard time as it had to compete, 


written into Renters’ new contracts with other news 
agencies. Like olhcr international news agencies 
throughout the free world, Reuters has expanded Its 
scope and services in diffrcrent counitrics since World 
War II as a natural result of the healthy competition, 
that has been evident in the world news coverage in the 
postwar period. 

In addition to its services of inipeiial and foreign 
political new.s, Reuteis has increased considerably, 
especially in. Europe and the Fai East, its s|>e('ial ser¬ 
vices of commercial and financial prices. The agency 
has also built up. sinjee IVd-li, a very large picture ser¬ 
vice in the United Kingdom as a subsidiary enterprise. 

In 194G, Reuters entered a new i)liase in its his¬ 
tory by extending Us ownership to newspapers outside 
of the Un(ltcd Kingdom and by tlie end of 1950 it was 
owned and operated in paiincishiii with the press in 
Australia, New Zealand and Trtrlia and bad a member 
from each of these three countries on its Board of 
Trustees. 

Indian News Agencies 

Associate Press of Jndia-Press Trust of India : 
The Associated Press of India was founded in Madras in. 
1910 by the late K. Roy who became a tru.sted con¬ 
fidant of every political party in India because of his 
turning desire for Iddiaii nationalism. In 1913, Roy 
accepted an offei for amalgamation with Reuters At 
this time the Indian Uoyernmenk also felt the need for 
a lelegiaphie news serviee and Hoy started a small two- 
page news bulletin knliwn as the “Indian News Agency’’ 
whieli was dislnlnited to leading civil and military 
oflieers as well as to small newsp.ipeis in India Tliis 
service was, however,, iliecontinued in 1948. 

In 1919, the Associated Pres.s of India became a 
fullfledged subsidiai-y of Reuters and K. C. Roy worked 
for Reuters iiniil his death in 1931. During bis life¬ 
time Roy dreamed of inakinlg the Associati'd Press of 
India a gnat national ni’Ws agency ol India to be owned 
by the Indianl press. This (beam was fu]fill<>il when 
in 1948 the Indian iiewspajicrs joini'd bunds and foimcd 
the Press Trust of Ii^li.i. with the obteet of establishing 
a co-operatively owned internal news agency The same 
yeai PTI signed a lliiee-vear <onti'.i(l with Reuteis by 
which it look ovci llie Associated Press of India aiinl 
joined Reiilei- as .in eijnal partner in tli<> (ollection and 
disscminationi of world news. This agreement was, 
however, tennniatod in 1952. PTI now pm chases 
Reuters services in bulk and dislributcs it to its si,],,,, 
cribers thiougliout India. 

lake the A«.soeiated Press of America, PTI also is 
a non-profit enterprise. Its daily output of national 
and international news was estimated by the Indian 
Press ComniissionJ (1954) to lie. around 46,000 words. 

^ United Press of India : Founded in 1933 as a public 
"■jUlgdi'oiiipany, the United Press of India is the 
sriWSPiSbst importaif. independent news agency with a 
VI ly large clientele in India During 'World War II 


through normal telegraphic channels, with the API 
which had teletype facilities. In spite of these diEBcul- 
tidS VPPs service was quite extensive. 

In May, 1948, VPI opened its teletype circuits 
between Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay and now the 
agency has 25 bureaus throughout India, most of which 
are linked by teletype. 

By an agreement with the Agence France Pkesse, 
UPI has also been providing foreign news to the Indiani 
press since April. 19151. According to the Indian Press 
Commission, its daily service ol national and inter¬ 
national news is around 17,000 words. 

None of these agencies tolerates any pressures from 
the governmi-nt of their respective countries, because, 
as the Indian Press Commission said, “The fact that 
the Government is our own does not make the slightest 
difference to the basic ubjection to any sort of Govern¬ 
ment control or interference" in the matter of factual re¬ 
porting of news. 

Role op Government Information Agencies 

In this age of dynamic international relationships 
official government information agencies also have a dis¬ 
tinct role to play. Governments of many of the major 
countries have, accordingly, launched their own informa¬ 
tion programs since World War II. Defining the role 
of his own Government’s information program in ,luly, 
1953, President filisenhower said : 

"It is not enough for u.s to have sound policies, 
dedicated lo goals of universal peace, freedom and 
progress. These policies must be made known to 
and understood by all peoples throughout the world. 
That is the responsibility of the new United States 
Infillmation Agency.’’ 

The President’s directive also contained the lollow 
ing statement of purpose for the agency : 

“Tile purpose of the Unliled Stales Information 
Agency shall lie to submit evidence to peoples of 
othei nations by means of communications techniques 
that the objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their legiti¬ 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress and peace.’’ 

The U.S. Infoiniation Agency known abroad as the 
U.S. Information Serviee is now carrying on this mis¬ 
sion in 77 countries through various media of which a 
daily press service is only one. 

Similarly, the Biilish Information Services, as part 
of the British diplomatic missions, also carry out a 
considerable press information, program throughout the 
world as does tlie Government of India which, on a 
smaller scale and thioujffi their diplomatic missions 
abroad, also maintains a foreign information program. 

However, Tass an an official agency discharges 
obligations to the Soviet Government which are not 
inctunbeikt on a press service operated under private 
enterprise nor official government information services, 
such as those maintainie-d by India, the United States, 
and United Kingdom. 

Unlike the other international news agencies, TasS 
is a “department of the Soviet State,” according to m 





deposition by the Soviet Ambassador to the United King'- 
dom, made in 1949. However, unlike the official govern¬ 
ment information services, such as those supported by 
the United States, the United Kingdom and India, Tass 
also attempts to maintain the fiction that it is a bona- 
fide news agency. Its claim to the latter status seems 
somewhat dubious however. 

Called in defence ol a libel suit against Tass in 
England, the Soviet Ambassador certified : 

“Tiio t('logiaiili itgciiiy of Die Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, commonly known as the Tass 
agency, constitutes a department of the Soviet State, 
Ih(. I'niou of iSo\ lot Socialist, Ri'publics, 
exercising the rights of a legal entity ” 

By this definition Tass enjoys the privileges and, 
immunities conferred on any arm of a sovereign State. 
So luled the Biitish Couit of Appeals in finding for the 
defendant. 

Under its privileged status. Tass serves the Soviet 
Government in various eaitacilies. In. addition to its 
news function, it (uovide.s the o|ipoilunily foi lavoured 
officials to serve abroad ; it supplies observation posts 
in foreign countries and lends a joiirnalislie Covei to 
special missions 

Therts has been a fiequetil iniereliange of jobs 
between the Soviet Foreign Office and Tass. Likewise, 
a few of the .Soviet peisonnel attached to the United 
Nations .Serretariat weic originally lisleil as Tass 
correspondents. 

'■’I'lie staff of Tiiss ate civil servants.'' say.= the 
UNESCO report. "The director-general and his deputy 
arc aiipointed diieet by the USSR Council of Ministers. 
They stand very higii in the Stale liierarehy. One of 
them was ambassador to the United States and another 
the head of the Miiiistiy of Foieign Affairs before 
becoming head of the agenev." 

Y. M. Eimakin, who served in the American division 
of Tass in Moscow and laiei in the Tass office in New 
York, was ajipomted .Soviet Consul General in New York 
in 1946. Two years later, he wa.s expelled by the LInited 
States for his part in the Kaseiikina ease. Mrs Oksana 
Kasenkina, a Soviet Consulate employee, jumped out of 
a lliird-floor window of the Consulate rather than submit 
to enforced return to the U.S.S.R. In demanding 
Lomakin’s recall, the U.S Government charged him 
with "abuse of the jirerogatives of his position and a gross 
violation of diplomatic standards."’ 

One indication of the importance attached to the 
dual operations of Tass is the relative density of the 
agency’s offices by major regions, 

ITie North American continent is serviced by Tass 
offices in New York anid Ottawa and a sub-office in 
Washington, D.C. There is only one office for South 
America, in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

By contrast, western, Europe, which fs contiguous to 
the USSR and its satellites, has 11 offices : London, Paris, 
Rome, Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Helsinki, Vienna, and Athens. 

Although it is known that Tass has offices in all the 
MtcUite countries and East Germany, there is little 
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information, regarding them. The UNESCO study notes 
that in 1950 the national agencies of Albania, Bulgaria,. 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ea«t Geiinany, Czei hoslovakia, 
Red China and North Korea "foirned under the aegis of 
Tass a co-ordination gtoup whicli has linked them very 
closely together in the field of new*- ’’ 

Four Tass posts are located in the Near Easi-.\fi ican 
atea and another four in (he Middle East. .Aside liom 
the major stations, however, Tass posts are sometimes - 
shifted or disconitinued. Since 1952 there has been 
no office in Japan, the Far East being covere I by oliiees 
at Peiping, China and Dja,karia, Indonesia. There is 
one office in Sydney, Australia and another in New 
Delhi. 

By joint decrees of the All-Russian Central 
Excclutive Conimiltee and the Council ol .Ministers in. 
1925 anti 19.35, Tass was given exclusive tights as a 
monopoly to distribute news and intormaiion ol a 
national or foreign character to the pres.s of the 
constituent republics of ihe USSR It also gathers news 
of effieial imjporiaiiee fioni these legional sources to be 
sent abroad. 

The administrative, control of Tass is cmheilde 1 in 
a maze of criss-crossing lines ol auihoiity. Officially, 
it is rcsjionsihlc to the Council oi Min-ters, 

A wartime government news agency. Sot inform, 
which still functions in a limited field, hioadcasts 
commentaries six days a week in five languages. Also 
leading newspapers, such a- Praida and Izvestiva on 
occasions send coriespondent.s ahioad 

From its home radio centre in Mo.scow Tass 
transmits short-wave hroadeasls in code .Morse of 
Hellseliieiher, a form of Icletyjie .Seventeen of these 
tiansmittcrs arc beamed to foreign receiv’is and seven 
to newspapers with the US.SR. Tlte ageni y does not 
use voice transmission, relying on Radio Moscow for this 
type of broadcast. 

Despite its pre-eminence in the .Soviet news field. 
Tass has not escaptd ciilieism {torn other organs of the 
Government. 

The Central Comnnltee ol the Coinniunist Party, 
through its official publication, CaJUiic atH Life, in, 
Novuinber 1946 upbraided Tass for "unsatisfactory 
domestic and foieign report.” The complaint stressed 
that it was "hard to understand wliat really took place 
at the Paris peace co.uferenee ” 

Between 1946 and 1954'. four instances involving 
Soviet intelligence officers masquerading as Tass repiesen- 
tatives ni.ade sensational news Th,, meidenls occurred 
in Canada, tlie Netherlands,' S\ve*len, and .Ausiialia. 

The first case was revealed by Tgor Gouzenko, 
defecting cipher clerk of the Soviet Military Attache’s 
office ir, Ottawa, Canada Tn his statement to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Gouzenko named Nikolai 
Zheveinov, Tass correspondent in Canada from 1942 to 
1945, as supervisor of a spy ring. 

The second instance of this kind occurred in Sweden. 

In 1951 and again in 1952 cases of espionages by 







Swedish citizens on behalf of the Soviet Government were 
exposed. 

The first of these plots involved Ernest HUding 
Anderson, a petty officer in the Swedish Navy. On 
October 30, 195], after Anderson’s arrest it was brought 
out in the Stockholm Magistrate’s Court that the accused 
had been a Communist since 1929. In 1946 he was 
approached by members of the Soviet Embassy staff in 
Stockholm. 

Anderson’s initial contact was with the Soviet 
Embassy Sectelaiy, Constantino Vinogradov. Later, Toss 
representative Viktor Anisimov arranged for tlie Swedish 
officer to supply information on tlie Swedish Navy, 
coastal defence Installations, secret water lanes and 
suitable invasion areas along the coast of northern 
Sweden. 

Anderson was convicted of espionage on November 
I'ds 1951, The Swedish Government took no action 
against Tuss itself, but on Sejitember 21 it demanded 
the recall of Orlov. 

A second spy case broke in February 1952, with the 
arrest of Fritj Enbom, a Communist newspajieinian. On 
July 31, 1952, Enbom and six othei Swedisli citizens 
were eoiivieted of espionage. During their tiial, te.stiinony 
in court again implicated Anisimov and Otlov. The 
Soviet assistant military attache, Major Yegoiov, likewise 
figured 111 the esjiionge activiiie.s, according to the testi¬ 
mony. All three bad left the country belore the trials 
took place. 

In another instance involving a Tass employee, the 
alertness of Dutch police unmasked a Soviet agent. 

Late in 1952, a minor official in the Netherlands 
Government rejiorled lo the police that the Tass 
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representative at The Hague, L.K. Pissarev, had tried 
to obtain classified papers from him under threat of 
blackmail. The police advised the official to maintain 
contact with the Soviet agent. Meanwhile, they prepared 
a set of bogus documents marked “classified,’’ which 
were to be delivered to Pissarev. 

On December 23, 1952, the police arrested Pissarev 
in the act of receiving the pseudo secret papers from the 
Dutch official. 

'ihe Soviet Government immediately denounced the 
whole operation as a truinped-np conspiracy, demanded 
the release of Pissarev, and called for the punishment 
of the security officers who had arrested him. 

The Soviet demands were rejected by the Nether¬ 
lands Government, which announced on Febtuary 24, 
1953, that Pissarev would be deported on the grounds of 
“illegal activities as an, alien.’’ On the following day 
the Soviet agent wa.s placed aboard a Soviet vessel at 
Amsterdam. 

A more recent case involving Tass oicuried in 
Australia, where a ilefecting Soviet official, Vladimir 
Mikhailovich Petrov, spelled out in detail the functions 
and aclivites of his foiiner associate in the MVD, Tass 
repi escntative Antonov. 

Shortly after the dramatic resrue from Soviet 
(ffiieers ol Mrs Evdokia Petrov, another fugitive from the 
Embassy, the Soviet Government demanded the return 
of Petrov and his wife When this demand was rejected, 
the Soviet Goveiiinient on Apiil 23, abruptly suspended 
di|)loniatic relations with the Australian Government 
and withdrew its staff from Canberra, inrluding Tass 
upifsiiildtive Antonov. 


ROLE OF THE NAGA FIGHTING MONKS IN BENGAL 


WniEi.T divorgonl viow.s have been held as to the role 
of the Nag.a Sanny,a,si raidor.s in Bengal. One school of 
thought, evidently inspired by Bankiniehandia’s wait¬ 
ings m the Anandainath, h.as taken tlncm to be patterns 
of selfless patriotism, while the other school lias looked 
down upon tliem a,s a body of niaiuudcrs whose sole 
objeet was to make, their owm gains, by ruthle,s.s 
spoliation of Ihe inoffensive people. 

In a paper the early inroads of the N'aga Sannyasis 
in Bengal read at the Indian Historical Records Com¬ 
mission at Mysore, Mr. N. B. Roy, Head of the 
Department of Islamic History, Visva-Bliarati Univer¬ 
sity, refuted the prevalent views. He has shown by an 
array of facte that the transference of ruling power 


into the hands of a foreign company in 17.57 and the 
oppression caii.sPd liy their eommereia] agents through¬ 
out the countiy cau,scd great dissalisfaetion among the 
trading classes a.s well as among the landowning aristo¬ 
cracy. 'The SannyasiK took advantage of this discontent 
and made the Company’s civil stations and factories, 
and ocicasionally tRe Zamindar’s kvtctirrirs, the finan¬ 
cial prop of the alien ruler, the main target of their 
attack. The Sannyasis’ main object, Mr. Roy opines, 
was to weaken slowly the bases of the British power 
in order to swe^p it off. The general indictment of 
them as freebooter is unsupported by any evidence 
attesting systematic pillage of the peasantry and com¬ 
mercial elements of the population. 



THIS HAPPENED IN HISTORT: JALIANWALLAH BAGH 

By Puof. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOIiHERJI, m.a. 


The place where a martyr sheds his blood for the 
motherland is sacred. It is a tragedy however that all 
such spots arc not rcmenlbeied. Sonic however escape 
oblivion. Jalianwallah Bagli at Amritsar on ladia- 
Pakistan border belongs to the latter category and is 
a place of national pilgrimage. 



Emraiicc into Jalianwallah Bagli loday. It wa.s 
tin (High I Ills pas'iigi' lliat Dyer entered the 
Bagli. Till" gate wa.s built altei the massacre 


The mas'-acre at Jalianwallah Bagli on April 13, 1919 
IS one (if the many iic\ ('r-to-be-forgotten black deeds 
of England in India. 'I'agorc retiounccd liis Knight¬ 
hood in inolesl agaiii'l tlu' massacre. His letter to 
rioveinor-Oeneial l.ord C’lielmsford conveying his 
decision is onr of llu- gieal letieis of Insloiy. lie 
wrote: 

‘‘The elioimity 01 the meiisuies taloni by the 
CJovenimeni in tlie Punjab in quelling some local 
distuibanci's lias with a Hide shock revealed to our 
minds the li('lples.sne,ss of our position as British 
siil)j(>cts m India . . . 

“Considering that such liealmc'nt has been 
meted out to a population disarmed and resource- 
leas by a power wliich has the most terribly icfii- 
ciient organisation for the destruction of human 
lives wc must strongly assert that it can claim no 
political expediency, far less moral justification. . . 

“Knowing that our appeals have been in vain 
and that the passion of vengeance is blinding the 
noble vision of statesmanship in our Government 
which eould .so easily afford to be magnanimous as 
befitting its phy.sical strength and moral tradition, 
the very least that I can do for my country is to 
take all consequences upon myself in giving voice 
to tihe protest of the millions of my countrymen, 
surprised into a dumb anguish of terror , • • 


"The time has come when badges of honour 
make our shame glaring in their iiicongrucus con¬ 
text of humiliation, and I, for my pait, wi-h to 
stand, shorn of all special distinctiona by the .side 
of my countrymen who, for their so-called in¬ 
significance, are made to suffer degradation not fit 
for human beings.” 

Tagore, by the wa 3 '-, was the first to protest 
openly again.^t ilie Jalianwallah Bagh tragedj’' and 
the excesses of the Martial Law regime which 
followed. 

It was Febiuarj’, 1919. The emtains had been 
just rung down upon the Gicat War in November, 
1!)18. India had made no mean contribution to the 
Allied victoi.v. Ev('n Loid Birkenhead, no fiieiid or 
admirer of India, admitted: 

“Without Imlui the wai would have been 
imnicnsch^ ]irolimgcd, if indeed withoiil her help 
it could have bc’eri brought ti, a vicloiious .con¬ 
clusion.” 

Tlii^ .‘^(^ci'claiv of Slate for India Mr. Montagu’s 
arinouncPmeiit m Ili(“ Common'; was si ill fu'-h in the 
memoiy of ]i()li1ical India. Thai dignitary had 
observed in cour.se of a etatemcnl of poli(.y on 
Augu.st 20, 1917: 



Pa,ssage in the west 


"... the poIi(y of Hi.s Muje.stv’s Government, 
with which the Go\ eminent of India are in com¬ 
plete accord, is that of tlic increasing a-ssociation 
of Indians in every branch of the adinini.stration 
and the gradual (levclopnicnt of self-governing 
institutions with a view to th'C piogrc.s.sive realisa¬ 
tion of resporihiblc government in Iiuha as an 
integral part of the Briti-sn Empire.” 

High hojies had been roused. 

Immediately after the armistice in Novxmber, 
1918, Lord Chelm.sfoul’s Government in India passed 
a set of coercive measures. These arc known as the 
Ecwlatt Acts from the name of the chairman of the 
committee on whose report they irere based. They 
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Bougfht io perpetuate the eirtraordinary powers enjoyed 
by the Government during the War. The Acta, passed 
on March 3, 1919. empowered the executive to do 
away with the ordinary legal procedure and authorised 
imprisonment without trial. 



Passage in tlic east 


Mahatma Gandhi liad appeared on the Indian 
political scene not long ago. He organised a passive 
resistance movement in protest and a '‘mighty wave 
of mass demonstrations, slrilvcs, unrest and noting 
spread over nicUi}' parts” of .the Indian .^ub-vontiueu1 
The Government, howeier, rose equal to tlic occasion 
and put down tlu' inovoiiienl. willi a lieaiy h.ind 
April 6, 1919 a Ked-lelter Day in India’s sirugglf 
for ind«'pen<lenee Slie legi.-'leied her pruie-i agam.-'l 
the Ilowlutt Ai.G by hmlaJ, prayei, la^l and iiia.ss 
i; cetings. Hindus and Muslim,s joiiu'd hands. India 
ficiii the viiuvv-(‘a])p('d Ilimalavas to the failhesi 
Scmtli h'lt a new life siugiiig within. The ('ongr'ss 
lioke the fetters ot CDn.stiliilionah.sm iind look ils 
first step.' on tlie path of revolution, the nut lo'niill.'l 
iiiOiem’ni. ivas euiivtvied into a revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Gone W(ie the day.' of avm-ehair politics 
I’olilK.s had bi'tonif; dangerous. 

In common witli the other parts ot the (country, 
the Punjab loo felt the pulsation of tlie new life. 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwycr, the lion 
Wan of the Punjab, was worried. He wanted to keep 
the Punjab immune from the virus (I) of n.ationali.sm. 

A niammotl) procei^ion of Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs paraded the si reefs of AniritvS.'ir on the Ram 
Navami day. wliich, in 1919, fell on the 9th of April. 
The procession was perf-ctly peaceful. It betrayed no 
|jati-Govcrnment sentiments. On the contrary, the 
IHI|l||Piiionis1s sang the British national anthem as a 
mark of loyalty to His Britannic Majesty, The 
Deputy Commisnouer of Amritaar nniamoaed tih« two 


rr.ost popular local leaders, Dr. Saifuddin ICitohlew 
and Dr. Satyapal to his house on the lOth, Both were 
at rested and sent to an unknown destination. A pro¬ 
found gloom enveloped Amritsar. The people were 
agitated. A large mob set out from the old ciity to 
the Deputy Commissioner’s residence in the cavil lines 
to a.scertain the whereabouts of their beloved leaders. 
The railway line separates the old city from the new 
where the Dcimty Commissioner lives. There is a 
wooden bridge over the rail line about a furlong to 
the east of Amritsar Railway Station. It is locally 
known as the paunriwalUi pool^ ie., the bridge with 
flights of steps. The mob wa.s orderly and non¬ 
violent and marched bareheaded as a mark of 
mourning, ft was .stopped at the pnuni-hnaUa pool by 
military pickets. Bric(kbats a'nd stones arc alleged to 
have been thrown at ihe pickets fiom among the 
ciowd. Some rounds were fired by the mililai’y. One 
Or two were killed. A fow more were injured The old, 
old story—the police or military obstnieting the 
pas,sage of the mob stoned and firing resorted to by 
ll.e formier in self-defence! 



Railway Bridge wheie firo was opened by the 
military on April 10, 1919 


The inol) made its way back to the ciity taking 
the dead and wounded with it. As it was passing by 

the National Bank of India in the heart of the old 

(ity, the British Manager of tliie Bunk fired on it 
Tlic beloved leaders had been spirited away. Com¬ 
rades had been killed and wounded. Access to thf 
authorities had been deinied. The unprovoked attack 
by the Bank Manager was the proverbial last straw 

o'i the camel’s back. The mob became violent anc 

sit fire to the building of the Bank. Th© Manage! 
was roasted alive. The infuriated mob killed fou: 
more Englishmen, plundered th© railway goods shec 
and set fire to several Government buildings. Tht 
locaj gulhorities grew panicky and handed over the 
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town to the military (10th April) in anticipation of 
the approval of higher authorities. 

April 13 was the laf Vaisakh, the Indian New 
Year’s Day, and the day of the Vaisaklii fair. A 
public meeting was called at Jalianwallah Bagh on 
the occasion. Who the conveners were is not clear. 
The precincts of the Golden Temple were the usual 
venue for the Vaisakhi fair. Not far from the Golden 
Temple in the centre of the old city lies Katra 
Jalianwalla. An open s]uwie in this area surrounded 
by houses is known as Jalianwallah Bagh. Nome of 
the houses opens on the Bagh, which is thus in reality 
a large back yard—12 bigha.s in area—of the rovv.s of 
houses around. There were Iv-'o narrow outlets in itie 
cast and in the west. Babu Kanhyalal of the hical 
bar was to pre.side over the meeting of t.hc 131h April 
He however did not. It is not clear who actually 
guided the deliberations of that fateful ireeting 
About 20 000 people--moslly men with a sprinkling 
of women. 



Lcwi.s guns were mounted in a scmi-k;irclc in 
the place marked x x x x. The platform was 
built after the massacre 


It was the afternoon of April 13. The meet mg 
had begun. One Mr. Ilansraj was speaking. Brigadier 
General Dyer. Commander of Amritsar area, entered 
Jalianwallah Bagh from the north. A lyall of planks 
stood on that side. Dyer’s soldiers removed the 
planks and made a pas-sage through Uic wall. They 
were 150 in numbei'—100 Gurkhas and 50 tommies. 
Lewis guns were mounted in a scmi-ch'clc compliCtely 
barring the passage through the opening noted 
above. Dyer had also brought machine guns and an 
armoured car. But these could not be brought in 
through the narrow entrance to Jalianwallah Bagh. 

Dyer ordered the asaembly to disperse. Hardly 
had the order been given when the Lewis gunsi began 
to bfiloh fiery death upon the unarmed gathering. The 
way out to the north was blocked. Jalianwallah Bagh 
was a veritable rat-trap. The crowd rushed helter- 
skelter to the two outlets in the east and the west. 
Many escaped through them* Others crossed the 
walls of the houses around and made good their 


escape. Many again jumped into the well in the 
eastern part of Jalianwallah Bagh. About 150 dead 
bodies were later on recovered from the well. It is 
known today as the Martyrs’ Well. 



Martyrs’ WeD 


Filing continued for five minutes Dyer made his 
v'ay to the Golden Temple from the field of his 
victory (!). Tlie hero (!) of Jiilianwallah Bagh was 
lio'noured witli sfiiropa (robe of honour) by Sardar 
.\iur Singh, (he Governnient-nonhnaleil 'Mohunf of 
ihe Temple. 

What a gnichoine spi clacle .lalianwallah Bagh 
inu'it have presented in the meanwhile! “Dyer’s Feast 
of Blood’’ had been over. The cries of agonv of the 
wounded—not a few, riioitally,—filled the air. Sixteen 
hi ndred lound.s h.ad bo'-'ii fired. The ammunition hav- 
irg run short. Dyer had to slop in spite of himself. 
This We have on Dyer’s own admission 379 W’ere 
killed. 1200 were inju,ired. A mother with her baby 
was .standing at the window of one of the houses 
around Ihe Bag'b while the firing was on. A bullet 



Blood of the mother and the child trickled down 
this wall. Bullet-marks on the right 

killed both. Blood trickled down the wall. The wall 
stands today as a mute witne?s of that tragic event. 
Holes made by bullets in the walls of some of the 
surrounding houses are still extant. 

Dyer went away after the blood-batb. There was 
none to bum or bury the dead, none to nurse the 
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injured. A thick pnll of gloomy terror had descended 
on the city of the Golden Temple. Streets were 
deserted. Few stirri''d out of doors. Life seemed to 
have teen stilled. Only Rafiin Bai the wife of one 



Bullet-marks in walls 


ot the injured, spicut the whole night m the shambles 
that .laliaiiwallah Bagh had become. She tended her 
dying ihu.sband and of her,s as best a.s she eould. She 
Could not save Ir r hii.sband's life. The Government 
later on offered Ralaii Bai a comi>eiisation of one 
lakh of nijiee.s. 'J'ho siuiiled widow scornfully re- 
.iectod the offer. She demanded that, General Dyei 
.should be •■'hot dead anti offered to give one lakh of 
rupee,s to the man who would shoot down Dyer, 
liatan Bai is slill alive. Sh,e is 60 or Iheiealiouts today. 
Tile presc'iit Goveinmeni of India gives her a monthly 
jiension of R.s. .^0. 



The tile of the President's dais of the meeting 
of 13.4.19 


Amritsar was placed under Martial Law on 
April 15. The press was gagged. The issue of third 
cla^s railway trcket.s was .stopped. Crawling was com¬ 
pulsory for all Indians in a particular lane where an 
English woman Missionary Doctor had been roughly 
dnuidlrd bv an infuriated mob. She had been saved, 
bp noted, by .some residents of the .same 
locmitj^Shooting, public flogging and long terms of 
impri.sonment became the order of the day. The 
reign of terror unleaslied in Amritsar by the Martial 


Law regime in 1919 almost puts to shame the 
atrocit.ie 3 of Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and the whole 
gamut of them. That however is a different story. 

Lieutenant-Governor Sir Michael O’Dwij'cr ap- 
piovcd General D.vcr’s action in shooting down the 
unarmed mob at Jalianwallah Bagh and the following 
telegram was .sent to him on behalf of the former 
i!um(=sliatc’ly after the maasaicrc: 

"Your action correct. The Licul,cnant-Governor 
approve.^.’’ 

A Commillce was appointed by the Government 
to cmijiiire inlo the hapiietiings. Lord Hunter was the 
chairman of t.lie Committee. Gerioial Dyer, who was 
examined by the Committee, was not sorry for what 
lu had done. He said in reply to a question by the 
Hon’ble Justice Eankin of Calcutla High Court, a 
in'Cmbcr of the Committee; 



yri S. C. Mookhcrji. Bony. Secietaiy of the 
Jalianwallah Baghi National Memorial Trust 

“It was a horrible duly I had to jic'iform I 
think it wa.s a merciful Ihwig. I thought, lliut I 
.should shoot well and shoot strong, so that I or 
anybody el.se should not have to shoot again. I 
think It is quite Jiossiblc I could have di.spersPd 
the crowd without firing, but they would have 
come back and laughed, and I should have made 
what I consider a fool of myself.” 

Thie Committee’s finding was that Dyer was 
guilty of nothing more serious than an “error of 
judgment.” It reports inter alia'. 

"... the city having passed under the 
Military, he (Dyer) had tomtomied in the morning 
that no gatherings would be permitted and the 
people openly defied him, he wanted to teach them 
a lesson so that they might not laugh at him. He 
would have fired and fired longer, he mid, ij he 
had had the required ammunition. He had fired only 
1,600 rounds because his ammunition had run 
short.” 

The Congress also appointed an enquiry com¬ 
mittee after the Jalianwallah Bagh massacre. Its re¬ 
port i.s not available anywhere today. It could have 
thrown much new light on the tragedy and on what 
happened before and after it. 
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The Jalianwallah Bagh National Memorial Trust 
formed in 1920 purchased the Bagh for about five and 
a half lakhs of rupees. Shri .Tawahailal Nehru i.s Ihe 
Clhairman of the Trust. It has conveiled the arid, 
abandoned, backyard into a pleasant ])aik. A Marljr.'.’ 
Miemorial will soon be constructed here. 

The first of Vaisakh is observed every year m the 
Bagli as ihe Marlyis’ Day when wreaths a\e placed on 
the Mailyrs’ 'W'ell. It is a pity that many who 


assemble on the occasion do not behave in a manner 
■befitting the solemn occasion. 

Shri Shasthi Charan Mookherji has been working 
as thic Honorary Secretary of the Jahanwallah Bagh 
National Memorial Trust since its formation in 1920. 
Not a little of the Bagh’s iintirovemi'Ul is due to the 
selfless labour of Shri Mookherji.* 

* The pbotogTai»]js in the article arc by Sardar R«hiiid< r Smgh 
and Sardat Paranijit Singh, 
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BOMBAY; THE CITY OF TRADITIONS AND ROMANCE 

By G. SRIMIVAS RAO, m a. 


Pekha'ps no other city of India is so clinmiing r.nd is 
haunted by the tourists and connoisseurs of hcauly as 
Bombay. With its lovable climate and jialm-frinccd 
(oasts. Institutions and industries, palatial slruclures and 
ever-green parks, it is a “Dream Cltv” in the strictest 
Sense of the romantic term Peichcd in the middle 
of the Wcslein coast of the country, faring the majestie 
Arabian Sea, Boinhay has been hailed as the “Gate-way 
of India.” 

A brief smvev of tin* history and 
growth of the city will be of no little 
In'eresI to U'. Lying obscure for 
centimes as a fishing hamlet, it was 
ceiled to the Portuguese in 19.S4 by 
the Sultan of Gujarat. Cliarhs II 
got Bombay ftotn the Portugese king 
as a pait of his dowry when he 
marrieil Catherine of Biaganza in 
Ifihl. Charles, who was least intcr- 
e^ted in this new Indian poss'‘ssion, 
leased it to the East India Company 
for a paltry sum of £10 a yi' ir. The 
oeeufiation of Bombay by the British 
was auspicious since they grailually 
built faclorii s, flocked here in larger 
numbers and developed tlieir trade 
by finding out new land and sea routes. 

With the advsmce of time and succes¬ 
sive generations, Bombay saw a rise 
in population and a spectacular growth of industries. 
By steady reclamation and the enterprise of the 
inhabitants, it has today become one of the greatest 
cities of the world. 

The city is esssentially cosmopolitan and has a 
population of over four million. The large majority 
of the people, however, are Maharastrians, C-uiaratis 
and Parsees. A recent economic survey of the 
city reveals that the people spend more for their luxuries 
and clothing than those of other cities which 
is a sign of their fair cainings and general 
iprosperity. Wheat is their staple food but the 
majority of the inhabitants are non-vegetarians and 


depend largely on sea for fish for which they seem to 
have a special liking. An average eiti/en is fair-com- 
plexioned, educated and intelligent enough to know 
wliat he needs and how to achieve his ends. The 
women of Bomluy are fine connoisseurs of dress and 
ornanienls and are susceptible to the ever-changing! 
fadiions. Giareful in their simjilicity and manners, 
they have developed fine traits of cull tire and have a 
passion for eduealion. 


iRockad for centuries in ever-new cradles of diffe- 
tent cultures and civilizations, inspired by everything 
that is novel and glorious, the people of Bombay have 
developed altogether different and peculiar customs. As 
in Parifi, the fashions are ever-changing and the younger 
generation is led by the film stars who themselves 
mostly Copy from the West. The growing mge for recog¬ 
nition and lame is a natural virtue and every individual 
is conscious of it. 

However, life for all is not a bed of roses and there 
are no longer “fields fresh and pastures new” for every 
individual who enters this city to make a living. The 



. i The Taj Mahal Hotel and Gateway of India, Bombay 
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eaorraous growth of competition and hnidlee in all walks 
of life have handicapped the people since World War 
II. New undertakings by the present-day Government 
and a variety of nation-building lofty plans have come 
to the rescue of the common man who has some means 
of earning his livelihood while working for the country’s 
progress. 



Port Trust consisting of a chairman and twenty-one 
membera. 

The University of Bombay came into existmice in 
1857 and has since maintained a fairly good record of 
the growth of higher education in the state as a whole. 
There are several standard colleges specializing in. various 
faculties and providing a worthy stafi. Bombay has 
become a great centre of learning and is one of the 
most cherished spots of the students and scholars. Be¬ 
sides the Llnivcrtity and its affiliated colleges, schools and 
technical institutions, there are several learned socie¬ 
ties, libraries and private organizations which contri¬ 
bute to the general cause of education. 

Served with a network of roadways, suburban rail¬ 
ways and highways, Bombay i)resenis a spectacle of 
being extremely busy and always in a hurry. The Fort area 
and the streets running round tho Crawford Market 
are the busiest centres where ont; can see buyers and 
sellers from practically all corners of the woild. There 
are separate localities for different kinds of traders 
like the cloth-merchants, jewellers, chemists and drug- 


Miii iiu- Drive, Bombay 


The cliniatic condilion and soil of Bombay favour the 
growth of plenty of wheat, cotton and oil seeds in this 
legion. Bombay lias several large cotton textile 
inidustries which serve, one of the most fundamental need- 
of the nation. It has many laige and small ‘-calc factories 
produsing commodities like gla-.s, paper, silk, leather, 
drugs and electrical goods. A number of cottage indus¬ 
tries flourish in the precincts of the city and the deft fin¬ 
gers of the people produi'e many lovely toys, decorated 
plates, jewels and embroideri'd textiles which are proudl) 
jiurehased by foreign toiiiisis who ronie here for business 
transactions, holidaying and fun. Bombay’s sea-side i- 
ever-biisy and the Indian steamers carry a number of raw 
materials, oil seeds, hides and skin, and finished pro¬ 
ducts to various countries of the world. 



bour^nT^ c.( 


Pniicc of \Vnle.s Museum 


is one of the world’s finest and safest bar- 
covers about 75 square miles, thus providing 
ample shelter for ships at all seasons. The afiaire and 
general administration are looked aftra by the Bombagi 



A grand building m the Fort area at Bombay 


gists and dealers in leather goods. The charming 
many-storeyed buildings, luxurious picture-houses, hotels 
.md restaurants, add glamour to the beautiful highways 
flooded with trams, cars and buses, and well dressed 
men and women moving all the while. Running grace¬ 
fully parallel to the sea, the Marine Drive is city’s love¬ 
liest street where men and women elegantly dresMd 
come for evening strolls. 

Being the capital of the State, Bombay is the official 
headquarters of the Chief Minister, who, with the help of 
his ministers, looks after the general adnunistration 
of the city. The Chairman of the Corporation 
of Bombay and its elected members, working in co¬ 
operation with the State Government, look after tha 
needs of the masses in regard to sanitation and pri¬ 
mary education, etc. 

Often referred to as the Hollywood of India, Bom¬ 
bay is the centre of film-industry. There are quite a 
few well-equipped studios and the city’s Bin?- 
Toundings favourably suit out-door shootings of tha 
pictures. The leading technimans, modciaitti acton 


BOMBAY: THE CITO OP fEAt)lTIONS AND ROMANCE 
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producers have made Bombay their home, and have 
several organizations for protecting their rights and 
privileges. Though the standard of the pictures 
produced in recent years have gone down, it must be 
admitted that some eifoits are being made to improve 
the quality of tlie pictures by the Indian Motion Picture 
Academy. Bombay is the Headquarters of the Films 
Division of llie Government of India which brings out 
weekly news-reels and documentaries which are exliibitcd 
all over the country and abroad. 

The chief attractions of the city, among many others, 
are the Victoria Gardens and Hanging Garden on the top 
of the Malabar Hill, hot springs of Vajrcshwari, the 
Prince of Wales Museum and the Parsec Tower of 
Silence. The Brabourne Stadium, located near the Flora 
Fountain, is the happy hunting ground of those people 
who are fond of games and sports. One of the finest 
stadiums of the east, it can accommodate over 30 
thousand people and has a beautiful swimming pool 
within it. 



A vjew of the puhu-lnnged coast of Bombay 


Bombay’s Mulialakshmi Race Course is the finest 
in the country and attiacls the adventuic-loving aristo¬ 
crats fiom eveiywheie. The race course is an awful 
place where one believes cither in plundering every¬ 
thing or losing one's all. Many of these sportive gentle¬ 
men and ladies aic known to have lo'^t their last coins 
and returned barefooted all the way to their homes ! 

The Malabar Hill is one of the most lovable spots 
in the whole of Bombay. It is a feast for eyes for one 
to sec from heie the Chowpaty Beach, the distant 


Marine Drive and the magnificent roads and structures 
surrounded by the sea. Cven more colourful is the view 
at moonlit nights when the gentle rays of the moon play 
with a million pearly drops of the ocean. 

T'he much-busy and exhausted citizens badly need a 
pleasant change after hard work in the evening hours and a 
walk by the sea-shore makes them forget their worries 
and inoblems. As the day wanes, thousands of men and 
women, dressed in their multicoloured pleasing clothes, 
flock at the beaches. At the “Gateway of India” small 
hoal-liips can be aiian'ged at a nominal cost. Similarly the 
Chowpaty Beach, with its heavenly breeze and romantic 
surroundings, welcomes the people fiom different locali¬ 
ties. 

But the most sought-after sea-side resort of the in¬ 
habitants is the Juhu bcaeli. This lovely palm-fringed 
loast. With its sand softer than powdered wheat, swallow¬ 
ing millions of liny drops produced by the tides of the 
sea, delights the holiday crowds with its gentle breeze and 
lovable sights of Nature. The youngsters gather here for 
fun and play, lovers meet here laic in the nights and a 
thousand others a'-senible to feast their eyes with the 
charming display of the crowds and nature. 

The Elcphanta Island, lying only 12 miles away from 
the city, unfolds incsistablc charms which none can 
afford to mrss Special arrangements are made at 
Bombay's harbour where lire people can purchase return- 
tickets for Elephanta. This small island is studded 
with rocky mouniairis and tropica] vegetation and is 
noted for having “Trimurli” in one of the ancient rock- 
cut temples here. On all Sundays the motor-boats and 
ships carry the gay and fun-loving peoi)le and reach the 
island in two houis. The people enjoy gazing 
at the roaring sea which seems to embrace the sky at a 
great dislunce. The colourful costumes of the crowds, 
their rneii-y laughter and the “life” brought about by 
them produce an atmosphere of fun, enchantment and 
romance. 

In Free India the prospects of the city and its people 
are brighter as many ambitious schemes arc coming to 
the fore-front every moment. With such a variety of 
attractions anti opportunities, renewed charms and 
pi onuses, Boinhay is a dream tily and welcomes the 
lieople from all corners of the breathing world.* 


•Covyrighl reserved by ihe writer. 







KAVADI—A WAY OF WORSHIP 


By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b.a. 


Kavadi, one of the picturseque ways in which the Hindu 
devotee worships the Deity and invokes His blessings, is 
a popular form of worship, common in South India 
where there are a large number of shrines consecrated to 
God Subramania, one of the many maifestations of the 
Hindu Deity. It is quite a common .sight in South India 
to come aiToss Pandarams, a section of the Saiviles, 
going about from place to place with Kavd:Iis on their 
bhouklcis and soliciting alms. 

On Fiiila>s, jiartifularly, pilgiims from fat and near 
flock to the shrines dedicated to God Subramania. 

The devotees worship the Ixnd by taking Kfivadis and 
going in ptocessjon round the temple. The devotee who 
has swoin to take a Kiiratli has to nndetco ceitain 

ausleiilic'., such as fasiing on the day pieteding the 
tetemony. On the morning of the religious function of 
paying homage to the I.ord by oflering the Knvmli, the 
devotee bathe.s at the temple lank, besmears lii.s forehead 
and body liberally with sacied ash and sandalpaste, 
clothes himself in saffron-coloured robe®, puts on a 
scarlet conical cap and takes on his .shouldei the Kavddi’, 
an areh-like wooden strut luie eoveretl with garlands of 
floweis, incense ami peaeoek plumes and containing two 
tiny brass pots lull of milk or rose water. The devotee 

puts on the tlress of a I'andarain (mendicant). The 

Kavadi is < onsei raletl by priesis before they reverentially 
laise Jt and jdacc it on ihe shoulders of tlic devotee. 

Pandarams, a communily among the Saivile Hindus, 
officiate as jmests. They usually wear saffron-coloured 
robes anil always eaiiy with them a long thin cane 
with silver knolis at either end. They adorn their e.Yposed 
chest with lows of garlands made of ruJrahhluzms 
(sacred beads), both large and small. Their head-dress 
Is a seailet eaii emhelhslicd with symb,ilit designs. They 
carry a small brass bell, and a brass plate for receiving 
alms. Legend aveis that in days of yore Lord Siva 
walked the earth in the guise of a Pandaram. On the 
basis of this the Pandarams contend that they have a 
God-given right to solicit alms and officiate as priests 
when Kavadi!, are otlercd to Cod Subramania, whom the 
Puranas ideniify as the favourite son of God Siva. 

The Kavadi is placed on the shoulders of the devotee 
by the priests amidst sleutorian-toned music. Flutes 
play, trumjiets blare, drums beat, conches sound, gongs 
boom, bells ring, cymbals clank, devotees chant prayers 
in loud tones and the bhajanam (worship to the aeeoni- 
paniment of songs) is in full swing, lire air is thick 
with the fragrant smoke liom varieties of incense burnt 
in honour of the Deity. The Pandarams and olhcis who 
gather, clap their hands and sing heertans (devotional 
songs) in praise of Cod Subramania, The vocal and 

instrumental music of the bhajanam is of such a vigorous 

• 

8 


and emotional type that the pious devotee becomes inspired 
by divine agency and in the pitch of religious fervour 
be dances in ecstasy. It is a thrilling sight to witness 



God Suhrnniania. lie 'cairics thp vel (silver spear) 
m Ills hand. (,-\f/er a mural puiiiling in the Sri 
Piidmanahliaswaniv Temple) Kavadi is an 
offi ring to God Siihramaniii, son of l.iOrd Siva 

the devotee dancing with the Kavadi precariously perched 
on his shoulder. 

A compact but colourful procession comprising the 
chief devotee who carries the Kavadi, the prietU 
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other worshippers, ascend the steps leading to sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple. Here the Kavadi is lowered 
after offering prayers and performing special rites to the 
Lord. The God is then annointed with the contents of 
the two brass vessels in the Kavadi. After this the 
devotee returns to his residence in procession. The 
Kavadi is placed on the floor that has already been 
sanctified by the priests for the purpose. Again, special 


pain, for they become oblivious to all pain having 
gained the psychological state of ecstasy. They thrust 
miniature silver veh (sharp tridents believed to be the 
weapon of God Subramania) right across their cheeks 
or the lips thus closing the mouth. 

Subramania, who is also known as Kumara and 
Skanda, is a God who instils awe into the hearts of Hia 
worshippers. He is held in supreme fear and venerationi 



The writer 


A Pandarani (mendicant) witli the kavadi on his 
shoulder,s. He pierced hia lips with a silver 
trident and placed a lirnc fruit in between the hips 

nnd elaborate religious rituals arc conducted. During 
periods of illness or when persons want to achieve some 
wiah they take a vow to offer to the Lord a Kavadi in 
the event of tlieir recovery from disease or the fruition 
of their desire. The Kavddi is considered to be a 
remarkable offering to God which proves beneficial to> 
the devotee. 

Some of the worshippers go to the extent of inflicting 
upon themselves various kinds of self-torture to please 
the God and obtain from Him the remission of their sins, 
^h^^ascetics who carry Kavadis move about with long 
and awe-inspiring hooks embedded in their 
flesh. Skewers pierce their lips and close their mouths. 
Jbey take a vow of silence. They do not experience any 


and the keyonte of worshipping Him is the undergoing of 
severe austerities. Tlie devotees take food only once a 
day and they abstain from non-vegetarian food and 
intoxicants. They take a vow of strict celibacy. Kavadi 
is, indeed, a great ordeal for these ascetics. With long 
and unkempt hair, pointed nails, lustrous eyes, lean body 
and an unearthy halo about their faces, these ascetics 
evoke fear and veneration. They return to their normal 
life only after offering the Kavadi to the Lord. 

The more enthusiastic and daring among devotees 
worship God Subramania by taking Agni Kavadis. Tbis 
offering is regarded as supremely sacred to the God. 
It is performed by walking through blazing fire with the 
Kavddi over the shoulders. Religious fervour and over¬ 
whelming faith in the Lord enveloped in an element of 
mystery give the devotees courage to walk through the 
glowing fire. In. a state of pure ecstasy, they do not 
burn their fe-el while striding across the red-hot embers 
with the Kavadi. Popular belief supplemented by 
experience is that if the Kavadi is offered to the God in 
a spirit of true and absolute faith and in strict conformity 
with the traditional rituals governing such a holy 
offering, the devotees emerge out of the flames 
triumphal without burning the feet, and return home 
with greater faith in the Lord. 




STQlftir KEIJLER 


By MOHAN SING» SENGAR 


Seventy-foto-year old blind-deaf author, lecturer and 
social-worker. Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller’s visit to this 
country brings home to our countrymen ihe invincibility 
of human spirit, an odyssey of a relentless fight against 
the cruel triple handicap of being blind, deaf and dumb 
Dr. Keller has a dynamic personality measurably streng¬ 
thened by her striking mastery over her baffling handi¬ 
caps. She is a living example of the power of human 
will and spirit triumphing over insuperable physical 
handiraps. The unusualness of her achievements is no 
less interesting than any tale of high-hearted adventure 
or a peiilous conquest. 


In spite of the fact that she has attained lasting 
fame and has been honoured by almost every important 
country, she does not seem to have done So through any 
conscious effort at superiority but by trying with all her 
might “to be like everybody else,” like any other nor¬ 
mal being. The only conscious effort that we see on her 
part is her intense and indomitable desire to liave a life 
of a normal person. This important fact has always trudged 
her ahead and helped her immeasurably to overcome her 
handicaps. Some of those who were verjf much 
impressed by her fine bearing, robust intelligence and 
keen sense of understanding used to call her a “Wonder 



Girl" or a “Mental Prodigy,” which 
she always resented for she neither had 
nor has any wish to be set aside from 
the rest of mankind. She believes that 
the blind should live and work like 
their fellows, imremarked and with 
full responsibility, 

Onee she told Madame Maeterlinck 
in a conversation : “After all. what 
does it matter what we are ? The 
important thing i.s what we are able to 
do.” But what Dr. Keller has done 
is quite uncommon. It is not uncom. 
mou to conr(‘ivc of fine, deeds. But 
how many are large enough to compre- 
hciid them and have the courage and 
perseverence to perform them ! What 
Dr. Keller has achieved was possible 
only liceaiisp of her rare courage, 
perseverrnee and .self-mastery. This 
is why victory has been no 
less glorious than that of any other 
man of might and Mark Twain has 
rightly said of her : “The two moat 
inlert'sting cliaractcrs of the nine¬ 
teenth century are Napoleon and 
Helen KeUcr.” 

JointNEY Through Dark .Silence 

Ib'len. Keller was not born blind, 
deaf or dumb. It was only when she 
was aliout eighteen months old that 
slie was stricken with a fever of brain 
and stomach v^hich left her bind, deaf 
and dumb. She was horn on Juno 
27lh, 1880 in a loving and highly 
intelligent farail) on a southern plan¬ 
tation near Tuscumbia, Alabama, and 


Not a “Wonder Girl” ! 

Though she is the only blind, deaf and dumb person 
on record to have received the so-called “Higher Educa¬ 
tion,” it amazes one to find her saying : 

“Why bless me '■ Thousands of people receive 
College Degrees every year. I did only what almost 
anyone could do.” 


was a healthy juecocious baby, who talked at six months 
and walked on the day of her first birthday. But the 
fact that she has been a perfect child in all respects Up 
to this time could not lessen the misery of her first five 
years. Deprived of the normal means of learning ajw 
grew up almost like a savage, making signs fur,.what tbe 










Helen Kcllci- “talking’’ to a young visitor with the help of her fingers 


wanted and flew into a rage if her indulgent parents did 
not comply with her whims. Besides a hospitable father, 
a captain in the Confederate Aimy during the American 
Civil War (1865-69), who later edited a newspaper, she 
had human companionship of her oIiIit steji-brotlu'rs and 
a baby sister, but all of them felt lather helpless to do 
anything to help her in any way. 

It was only on the third da\ of March 18S7, three 
months before Helen was seven years old, that Miss 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, a twenty-year old girl-teaehei 
at the Parkins Insiiiuiiou for the Blind in Boston entered 
Helen's life sealed in daik silein e and leniado it. 
Describing the, fiist meeting with her “Guaidian Angel” 
as the most imiiortanl event in hei life, Helen Keller 
says : 

“On the afteinoon of that eventful day, I stood 
on the jioreh, dumb, exiieelant I guessed vaguely 
from mv mothel's signs and from the hm tying to 
and fro that something unusual was about to happen. 

•So 1 went to tile door and waiti’d on the stejis. 

I felt approaching footsteps T stretched out niy hand 
as I sujiposed to m\' mother Someone took it and 
I was eaughi U|> and held close in the arms, all 
things else, to love me .... ‘l.ight ; give me light!’ 
was the wordless cry of my sou] and the light of 
life shone on me in that very hour.’’ 

Sullivan was pleasantly surprised to find tliat 
was no pale, delicate, timid child but “large, 
strong and ruddy and as unieslraincd in her movements 
as a young colt.’’ She was impressed by the intelligent 


and keen sense of understanding of the child; she 
found her to be a “little short of a raiiacle. Writing 
to one of her friends she said : 

“The education of this child will be a distinguish¬ 
ing event of my life She has remarkable powers 
and T shall he able to develo|) and mould them.’’ 

She took out a didl from her bag and gave it to 
Helen as a present. After Helen had played with it for 
a while, Miss Sullivan spell into her hand the letters 
d-o-]-l-, meaning thereby the object she was playing 
with. Helen was at once interested in this finger-play 
and tried to imitate it. Thus began her journey through 
the impenetrable dark silence. Helen worked so avidly 
that at times her fingers ached. Within a few months 
Helen had learnt 800 words and many idioms and was 
able to count and wiite in script and Braille. From then 
on the miraculous became her normal performance and 
it was impossible to conceal the fact that she had a 
remarkable mind and a still more remarkable will. From 
the state of utter helplessness she made incicasingly 
intelligent coniaet bolh with the physical world as well 
as with the world of thought. She found to her 
amazement that the so-called immobility of her soul 
had gone. 

The Magic of Smem. a'nd Touch 
Without trying to minimise the credit due to Helen 
and her wonderful response to training, it must be 
admitted that she did not lack powerful aid and the 
best possible advantage of environment and education. 
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From lime to time she was taken to different places for 
trips to gain whatever help science could render and to 
form impressions alioul objects, peoples and places. On 
all these expeditions Helen was accompanied by her 
Teacher Miss Sullivan. The- hope and confidence the 
Kellers had in Sullivan were justified beyond their 
expectations. Miss Sullivan became a means of liberating 
Helen's spirit. For years Helen saw through her (Miss 
Sullivan's) eyes, heard through her ears and spoke through 
her voice. What this bond meant to Helen, she has 
expressed thus : 

“Mv Teacher is so neai to me that I scarcely 
think of myself apart from her. How much of my 
di'li'jhl in all beautiful things is innate and bow 
muck is due to her influence, 1 can never tell. All 
the best ol me belongs to her. There is not a talent 
o! an iMspitation or a |oy in me that has not been" 
awal'i'iied by bei loving toneb ” 

Nothing could so siiiely give to character poise and 
inner haimoiiy as close contact with Nature. Realising 
tulK this value of edueation wbicli Naluie offers. Miss 
Sullivan early ofiened the iiiiiid of bei jiiipil to Nature .s 
influences. In leading Helen to love Nature and under¬ 
stand her laws. Miss Sullivan laid foundations foi liei 
pupil’s future knowledge. Helen not only spent almost* 
evciy waking hour with Miss Sullivan in the large busy 
household of adults, children, guests and servants, but 
also accompanied her to the farm and orchards. The 
animals, llowcis. streams, woods, etc., provided an 

abundant teaching raatetial for Helen's awakening mind. 
At her soutlurn home Helen's spirit was able to absorb 
the fragrance of fruit, flower and wood and to learn 
through a touch the wonder of the earth and the sun 
on all growing tilings. Some of the early letters written 
by Helen rclleet the delight the child derived from her 
dumb comuides and surroundings, A bird, a dog, a 
donkey and a pony (and later an elephant) held special 
place in her affection. And this love for birds and 
animals did not pass with her childliood but has 

continued up to the present times. 

llji to the age of ten, most of Helen's knowledge bad 
come through her hands. She learned the texture and 
beauty of a buttiilly by touching its delicate wings. She 
learned the shape and si//- of an elephant by walking 
around it for an houi feeling its immensity and strangeness. 
She has moulded her mind like a sculptor fashioning 
a living breathing work of art. It is with her hands 

that she perceives the personality and quality of her 

visitors and listens to their spprcli by placing her fingers 
lightly over the mouth of the speaker. 

Next to this sense of touch is her sense of smell. 
She can tell about her surroundings by smelling leaves 
and glass. She can distinguish a known locality from 
the humbler areas by the odours issuing from the doors 
as she walks past. 

“I A'M NOT DtTMB !” 

Though she had learnt to read and write by manual 
aid, Helen was not articulate. When she heard that a 
certain blind, deaf and dumb Norwegian girl had learned 


to talk, she became restless and almost cried, “Why 
shouldn’t I be able to talk also? I must speak.” She 
was taken to Miss Sarah Fullei’s Horace .Mann School 
for the deaf and dumb in Boston. By working day and 
night and practising each word for houis at a time she 
mastered it. One day on her way back home fiom the 
school, Helen turned to Miss Sullivan and told in 
quite clear tones : “I am not dumb now This slarlb-d 
Miss Sullivan. She cried with joy : She had actually 



Mi.ss llelcii Keller 

1ak<>n from ,\ IlfriKuli book Mook-Sthsha (lOiH), by the late 
Muhiiii Molian Muiuiml.ir, tmt of ihi t>f thr Giliulta 

Htaf ami Ibmib ^^hool 


spoken ! Yes, hut not very distinctly and so Helen 
tontinued her efforts to gain contiol of her voice lor the 
succeeding 60 years. During the liisl few years some¬ 
times sh.‘ spoki- in .such undei tones that she w-as audible 
not even to tin- few pi-rsoiis around her and at otber 
times it mounted to a falsetto and people arounih her 
wore rather taken aback Admitting this she herself 
wrote : 


“1 have only jiartially Lonqiicved to hostile 
sib-nee. My voice is not a pleasant i.ne, T am airaid, 
but 1 have clotbeil its broken wings in the unfailing 
hues of my dreams and niy .struggle for it has 
sirenglliened every bbto of my being and deepend niy 
unib-r-taniling of all Imnian strivings and disappointed 
ambitions.” 

Her voice continues to be unnianagable up to this 
day. 1*. was perhaps because of ibis that when she first 
appeared in public in lOl.t. it was railicr an ordeal for 
her. In her einbatrassinent she remarked ; '“My mind 
froze.’* 


Higher Education 

Before the age of 15, Helen had been to Baltimore 
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to see a great Oculist Dr. Chisholm; to Washington to 
consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell; to Boston, where 
she attended llie IVrkins Institution for the Blind and 
the Horace Mann School for the Dumb ; to Hullon' 
(Pennsylvania) where she studied under a tutor; to 
Chautanqua to attend a Meeting of the American 
Association to promote the leaching of speech to the 
deaf; to Cincinnati, for a consultation of physicians and 
to the Wright Humason .School for the Deaf in New York 
City. Apart fiom these she was taken for a pleasure 
trip to the Niagara halls, the World Fair at Chicago and 
the sea-coast of New England. 


Hell'll Keller lyping ri'iiije^ to her coirc.spoudc-nfs 

In her sixteenth year Helen emhaikcd upon the 
most anihitions advenluie of her life. She entered a 
school for women at Cambridge (Massachusetts) to 
prepare lieiM'lf tor IKadelilfe College, the Women's 
Section of Harvard llnivcrsitx. Tt meant eight years of 
gruelling work for her and lor her teneher Miss Sullivan, 
who attended classes with lier, spelling the leetuies into 
her hand, reading the assignments and traiismiltiug them 
to her. Helen graduated from the Uuilelilfe College in 
190'1 winning s|)eeial honoiiis in English. 

At 18 she had learned much of Ceornelry, Algebra, 
Pliy-sics with Bolaiiy. Zoology and Philosophy, .‘she learned 
French, German, and Latin too She had a passion for 
literature and devouied whatever she could find in most 
of the modem' F.uro|>ean languages. Later she developed 
a taste ior jioetry, fine arts, “seeing’" theatrical perfor¬ 
mances .and movies. She even enjoys Mark Twain’s best 
^es by vibrations and the golden voice of Enrico 
the toucli of her fingers. Her fingers on the 
fuan^f dilfllt'its tiny quavers, returns of melody and the 
lush that follows. 


Nothing Unknown 

As a.child Helen, by the nature of her handicaps, 
was spared pertain, kinds of ugliness as well as all that 
is coarse and debasing in literature. But as she grew to 
womanhood she learned at first hand some of the sordid 
and pitiful aspects of life. About this Miss Sullivan 
(then Mrs. Mary) once said to Madame Maeternick : 

“'1 here is nothing Helen does not know. I have 
never hidden anything from her. Besides she is too 
clear-sighted for it to have been possible.” 

Helen herself said : 

“There is nothing that T do not know of the 
.sufferings of the world.” 

With her to know of them was 
only the first step. One of the great 
sliocks of her childhood was leaining 
that everybody did not love everybody 
else ! 

Helen's handicaps and limitations 
art- to her means of releasing energies 
of a diffeient kind. A pers.)n who 
can neither sec nor hear is not 
troubled by the distractions of the 
world. This ofiportunity for intensive 
concentration has been a great help 
to Helen in her studies. Later it 
helped her with the human piohlems 
she came across. In a very real sense 
the deaf-blind person may possess 
her soul. For her there is no 
separation between objects of sense 
and immaterial reality. The thing.s of 
the spirit are neither less nor more 
distant than the things of sound and 
sight. .So she lives with a detachment 
that enables her to sec more deeply 
into life and thus to make tlie best 
of both the material and immaterial realm.s. 

Although to live enclosed within one’s self must bring 
seriousness and boredom at times, hut such a stale of 
recollectedness doe.s not necessarily mean sadness What 
strikes one most while reading Helen’s autobiography is 
not the dillerenee hut the likeness between her and 
the so-called normal people. Those missing faculties, the 
lack of wiifeh would have dwarfed a less valiant life, in 
her case have been largely compensated. She has 
more than the usual share of humour, and the whimsical 
or ridiculous aspect of a situation rarely escaped her. 
She views tolerantly the failings and foibles of others 
even as she allows opinions which differ from her own. 
Her joy is contagious. As a child her wish was to live 
1600 years ! As a young woman she must have had her 
moods of sadness, hut these were perhaps only shadows 
of her ambitions. Even as an old lady now her forward- 
looking courage seems to cry, “Speed, fight on, forever 
there as ever.” 

A Dedicated Life 

Once when Helen Keller was very young, she had 
said :. “Sometimes a sense of isolation enfolds me like a 
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cold mist u t sit alone and wait at life’s shut gate.’’ 
But she put an end to this waiting long ago.- She has 
not only opened for herself the gate-pf life and found 
her object, but has also kindled new hope and 
inspiration in the dark lives of millions of fellow 
brethren of the stricken humanity. She has cut in the 
rock of her own life a channel for a blessing to others. 
Hers is a dedicated life exemplifying service—service, 
not as a pious sentiment but as a living practice. By 
helping others to overcome their difficulties and untiringly 
advocating for a square deal for the handicapped, she 
has grown into a figure known and loved the world over, 
To quote the American philosopher William James, the 
sum of Helen Keller’s life is that she is a blessing ! 

It is quite natural that her sympathies should have 
been turned especially towards lliosc who, afflicted like 
herself, looked at the compensations she enjoyed with a 
source of hope and inspiration She also felt for them 
and the seriousness and earnestness which comes from 
the feeling of responsibility towaids those less fortunate 
than herself, forms the undercuricni of Helen's life and 
her mission. By using her powers in the service of the 
stricken fejlow-beings she has richly rewarded the many 
people who helped her 

Her humanitarian impulses spring in part from her 
naturally loving nature. When twelve years old she 
planned a tea-party and raised 2000 dollars in aid of a 
Kindergarten for the Blind. Even earlier, she had 
interested herself and her friends on behalf of individual 
cases of need among the deaf and the blind. While still in. 
ColJege she spoke in support of a bill before the 
Ma.ssachusells Legislature to provide the blind with 
manual training which will make them wholly or partially 
self-supporting. Shoitly after this, she made a speech 
on the occasion of the dedication of a new building of 
the Eye and Ear infirmary in New York. In her mature 
years she has been associated almost with every 
movement in aid of the blind. 'She is a trustee of the 
New England Home for the Bhnd. She has interested 
herself with the supply of more Braille books to the blind 
and a universal system of standard braille (which is now 
being evolved through the good offices of the UNESCO). 
She has already undertaken the five globe-circling trips 
and several tours in the United States of America in 
hei efforts to increase public understanding of the 
problem of the blind. She toured Europe giving lectures 
to raise 2,0(X),0(X) dollars fund for the American. 
Foundation for the Blind. Public recognition of her 
selfless service to the well-being of the blind is evidenced 
by the fact that she has been honoured by almost every 
country in the world. She can count in the ranks of 
her friends many of the world’s great men such as Bernard 
Shaw, Albert Einstien, Winston Churchill, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jawaharalal Nehru, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sculptor Jo Davidson and all the Presidents ot the 
United States of America since Grove Cleveland (1893- 
97). She has received many awards and decorations 
md “achievement prizes’’ as well. 


m 

Some day the story will be told of the miracles die 
has performed end the transformation she has wrou^ 
in the lives of hundreds of thousands of the blind and 
the deaf all the world over, for whom she has become a 
symbol of hope and inspiration. In spite of her growing 
age, the Bame of character, purpose and hard work for the 
fellow-afflicted not only brings her joy and contentment 
but also fresh wisdom, new strength and additional 
force to be spent on the stricken humanity. On an 
average she spends 8 to 10 hours a day at her work. She 
is at her desk every morning at nine, writing her books 
(she has written 10), articles for newspapers and 
magazines (she has written more than 200), composing 
her speeches and answering coriespondenec which comes 
from all over the world. She writes lierself on the 
ordinary or the braille-typewriter. She gets six magazines 
printed in Braille every month plus a Worhd Digest from 
England and one in French from Paris. Besides, she 
is always on the look-out for any new writing, book oT 
ailicle in Braille. 



Helen Keller going tlirotigli a liook (in Braille) 
Friends have described Helen Keller as a “gracious 
compassionate woman of singular intellectual attainments 
and compelling personal charm.’’ Her well-known 
optimism and idealistic outlook on life are best 
expressed in her own words : 

“My life has been happy because 1 have had 
wonderful friends and plenty of interesting weirk to 
do. I seldom think about my limitations and they 
never make me sad. Perhaps theie is just a touch 
of yearning at limes, but it is vague, like a breeze 
among flowers. The wind passes and the flowers are 
content.” 

And today Helen Keller lives in a graceful rambling 

bolue set ia the woods of Amerioa’a eastern state ef 
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Connecticut. A Japanese stone-lantem, eight feet high, this, she often stands before it in. pensive mood, and 
stands syrabolically in one corner of the lawn with a perhaps feels its flame in her soul. This will not go 
constantly burning light. Though Helen Keller can’t see out while she lives. 
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NAI TALIM IN THE CRUCIBLE 

By DHIRENDRA MAZUMDER 


Nai Tallin is Basic Education that Gandliiji presented 
ic India. It wa-, hailed here and abroad as a great and 
timely (oiiliibnilon. That was sixteen years ago. 
E\cn seven or eight years back it was in great demand. 
It looked as though Nai Talim would rcplae.e the system 
of education inti od need heie, by the British. Hope 
belied. Tide turned about. Even in Bihar where 
love and faithful devotion was bestowed upon this work 
by the State Government the masses have not much 
liking left for it. 

And this tliough the heads of our State, the 
Rastrapati and the Prime Minister, denounce in no 
uncertain language, whenever an occasion arises, the 
present system ol education as worthless and stress the 
need ol an overall change. Yet the old system 
nicriily goes on and the new system languishes. 
Desire lor change and yet indifference to the only 
substitute avail.ihle make the question intriguing. It 
is worthwhile to examine the cause or causes. And I 
would do that as a Nai Talim wmikcr myself. 

Nai Talim has two aspects—fl) its social aim and 
content, (2) its teaching technique. Of these two tlie 
second that is the technique ol teaching the child 
has evoked the most widespread ai>pieciation. The 
reason is that this teehnique is the latest and so far 
the best in the field of education. Cramming, books, 
mock life situations, use of pictures, projects and works 
have all in turn been tried as media of education and 
found to have failed in educating the child properly. 

Even when peoiile thought of actual work and life 
situation as medium, they were not prepared to accept 
and give the actual struggle for existence a place in. 
education. It was left to Gandhijj to explode the 

fallacy. He pointed out that if reality was meant and 

desired, it ought to be real. Mock reality would not 

do. Reality could not be divorced from actual life 

struggle. 

Education except in its highest elevated sense is not 
an end in itself, it is a means to an end. Fulfilment 
of a social aim is and should be the end of education. 
PhU^o has the design of society wanted ever deter- 
mmcc^lhc character of education imparted. 

So too was Nai Talim conceived of by Gandhiji. 
He wanted it to be the conveyer of a new culture—'the 


nurse of a non-violent social order he had been work¬ 
ing for. You cannot build anew on old foundations. 
So too a new social order cannot be erected on old 
values. The society we live in or they in other 
countries live in, rest on two pilhiis (1) the ever-tighten¬ 
ing grip of administration and (2) exploitation givenj 

lise to by centralization of imlustries. Violence is in¬ 
herent in centralization. So the more centralized the 
admini.stration and industries are the more concentrated 
volence is. Now violence produces conter-violence. 
And that is the vicious circle in which the world is 
caught to-day Yet they all talk of peace, talk of co¬ 
existence. The talk is the talk of peace and the piling is 
the piling of aims. And that makes talk of peace, 

talk of co-cxrstcncc all bunkum. To get rid of violence 
you must strike at the root of centralization both in 
the sphere of government and industries. That calls 

for a change of values. And here Nai I’alim conies 
in,. It has to create a new set of values and a new 
race of men. 

Government is another name for coercion as 
centralized production is implied exploitation. So long 
as there is exploitation there is violence and so long 
as there arc classes there will he exploitation. It is 

therefore not for nothing that a classless society has 
become the cry of the age. 

Neutralizing government coercion to the practicable 
minimum by decentralization of power and authority on 
the one hand and liquidating the classes by decentra¬ 
lization of production on the other hand, are, therefore 
the prerequisites of a non-violent social order. 

In economic plane this means getting rid of the 
slavery to capital. You cannot do that without deposing 
Money and installing Labour, body labour in its place, 
bhoodan Yajna now called by its initiator Bhumi- 
Viplav seeks to do that and is preparing the ground 
for it. 

Nai Talim has in it the seed of a new social order. 
And Bhumi-Viplav (land-revolution) is preparing and 
can provide a seed-bed for Naj Talim. So Nai Talim 
and Bhumi-Viplav arc the complement and fulfilment 
of each other. This the protagonists of Nai Tailm 
and others who want to bring about a new social order 
free from violence have to recognize and align, then)* 
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solves with the land-revolution that is taking shape and 
gaining momentum as days pass on. 

It is necessary here to examine the cause or 
causes that was or were responsible for the loss of 
interest Ngi Talim at first evoked. 

( 1 ) GandhiJi expected that the post-revolution 
Congress would walk his way and give shape to his 
dieam of a new social order based on decentralisation 
of administration and industries. The post-independent 
Congress walked the other way about. It went whole 
hog (at least they wanted to) for cenlralissation of 
industries, and therefore of administration too. If they 
have given recognition to Nai Talim it is more or less 
as a sop to Cerberus—here Cerberus being that section, 
of public opinion which regards Naf Talim as a great 
bequest to them by Gandhiji. So theirs was an effort 
to unite oil and water. And as happens in such a 
case JNai Talim has been .steadily languishing in spite 
of government recognition. 

The reason is iialeiit enough. The Government is 
at once placing two philosophies of life before the 
people, (1) the one of Moghul lavishness promised by 
centralized economy to a few, and (2) the other of 
Spartan simplicity promised by decentralized self- 
sufficient economy. When people find the other edu¬ 
cation turning out nabobs ( no matter how few) how 
can you then expect them to go in for Nai Talim ! No 
nation can thrive on a set of contradictory values. 

An examination of Nai Talim as it is imparted by 
various State Governments will show where the contra¬ 
diction lies. Craft is one of the principal media of Nai 
Talim. Now look at the basis of our national economy. 
It is not crafts but centralized industries. One fails to 
see what good it is then to train our children up to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen in handicrafts. Centralized 
economy and craft-centred education cannot go together, 
Nor should they. If the craft-eentred education 
imparted to the child be of no use to him in life, it 
is idle to expect students, their guardians and teachers 
to feel enthused over it. 

Nai Talim teaches through realities. And therein 
consists its uniqueness. But look at the tragedy. In 
our search for reality we have lost sight of the reality 
itself. We forget that a craft-centred production is 
not a reality in our country. The nation does not to¬ 
day recognize crafts a.> the basis of iiroduction. In the 
absence of such recognition our insistence on reality 
being made the medium of education means that we 
should make mill production the medium rather than 
crafts. But c.an mill production processes be the media 
at all! Repetitive labour kills initiative, kills joy. 
Then again can different subjects be co-relatcd tj it ? 

This analysis shows, if anything, that acceptance 
of Nai Talim as a mere teaching technique, leads us no¬ 
where. Divorced from reality and standing aloof from 
social revolution as it does, the variety of Nai Talim 
provided by State Governments is bound to fail. .And 
failed it has. The Avadi resolution on basic education 


will not help. Nor would the utterances of the heads 
of States save this variety of Nai Talim from its inevit¬ 
able doom—death. And there is nothing to lament. 
The sooner this unreal show goes the better. For you 
cannot ever hope to reach Delhi with your face turned 
to Bombay. We may not forget that Nai Talim cannot 
exist apart from the life-current, the social revolution 
of which it is the seed. 

Now turn to the non-official counterpart of it. Has 
it fared any the better? ‘Failed as miserably to 
impress the people’—is again the reading of the 
barometer of public opinion. Cause the same, and 
effect the same. Non-official endeavour has been as 
mechanical as the government one. It has also stood 
ajiart from the life-curicnt—the social revolution. 

i'hat Nai i'alira is but a means to an end—the 
(slablishnicnt of a classless society free from exploitation 
and violence has here loo been lost sight of. To expect 
to achieve a classless social order by perpetuating the 
functional division- of the pte.sent day social structure 
is as absurd as absurd can be. To-day the society 
presents a sorry spectacle -that of the head severed 
fiom the uunk. The head arrogates to itself all the 
thmkin!!, all the managing, relegating to the trunk all 
the toiling, all the moiling. This is offending against 
Nature’s law. And thougli long-suffering she be, she 
has now recoiled sharply There is class conflict all 
around. In doing away with this unnatural division lies 
the way to peace, progress and happiness. And that 
is just the end and function of Nai Talim. The head 
must toil ac it will think and the trunk must 
think as it wxll toil. This haiipy slate is attainable only 
by uniting the head and the. trunk. 

Here an objection is raised by some people. They 
say that if every one has to perform Loth types of 
labour, mental as well as manual, ability and efficiency 
will suffer and the society will he the loser for it. 
This objection amounts to sacrificing equably at the 
altar of efficiency, .^nd ironicaily enough these are the 
\t.ry jieople who condemn ancient Varna-Vyabastha in 
the name of science. If efficiency is all that matters, 
will it not bt; far more scientific to make the fuUest use 
of lieieditarj qualities w'hich it was the endeavour of 
Varna-V yabastha ever to develop and perfect ? They 
know not that they do unconsciously vole for the very 
thing they condemn when they thus put in a plea for 
efficiency. 

Lop-sided development docs not make for efficiency. 
Efficiency comes from the harmonious development of 
both sides of the man. To-day a vast section of the 
people aie being suppressed in the name of efficiency. 
And this craze for efficieney has ever given rise, as it 
is still doing, to new classes and therefore to newer and 
more complex conflicts. 

If, therefore, it is felt that a non-violent classlesA 
society is the way to escape from the intolerable 
ation ‘die world has created for itself, then we have 
strive lor and create a one-class society, every member 
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of which will at once be a mental as well as a produc¬ 
tive labourer. 'J'hc ideal will be ; earn your living by 
productive body labour and dedicate your faculties to 
the -service of the society. 

If the above be acceptable to a Nai Taliin worker 
the question of class conversion assumes an importance 
all its own. The way of violent class conflicts is not 
his. Believer in a one-class society he must begin the 
experiment with liim.sclf, he must convert himself into 
an actual producer. It is at once his task and privilege 
to be the pioneer in this class conversion experiment. 

And hcie is a programme that invites him. Here 
is a revolution that beckons him. Bhoodan Yajna is 
that piograrnme. And Bhumi-Viplav is that revolution. 
For Bhumi-Viplav seeks to depose money, the begetter 
of exploiting classes, and to instal labour the leveller. 
L,and will no longer belong to non-agriculturists and 
that loo not in excess of what a family of tillers can 
by their own labour cultivate. Here we need rtunember 
that India is preponderately a land of agriculture and 
about 77 per cent of her annual income is deiived from 
agrieultiital industries. If you have successfully assaulted 
this major sector of national income, you have success¬ 
fully done away with inequality. 

So to be a pioneer in the field of class tiausformation 
and class conversion is the lole of a Nai Talim worker, 
lie has to be a limb of the social revolution. His is not 
a tinkei's lob. It is not a little s-icrifue here and a little 
sacrifice th<-re Revolution demands more—a thorough) 
change of oultook, a tlioiough change of the way of life 
.^o long and so far Nai Talim workers land I am proud 
to call mysell one) have forgone some ot their 
eonveiiieiiees foi the s;ik<' of the soeiety. But sacrifice 
is not revolution. Loweering the standard of living may 
be a good enough saerifiee. But we may not forget that 
lowering or raising the standaid ot living by itself means 
nothing or very little. A lahourei’s standard of living 
may be higher tfuin that of a Babu. All the same the 
Babu is an exploiter while the labourer is a producer. 

A new social order being the objective Nai Talim 
cannot ignore social environment as a medium ot 
education. Just as it utilizes processes of pio:Tiction for 
teaching the children, so too has it to utilize the whole 
field of social enviionrnenl, namely, uiganizalion and 
management ns one of the principal media of education. 
Surely, the new social order envisaged will not be a 
Social chaos. Organization and management there must 
be, only grabbing there should not be. Rights would 
accrue from duties well preformed and in no other way. 
And that is the social environment Nai Talim has to 
bring about. 

Nai Talim is a life-long process. Nai Talim begins 
as the life begins and ends only as the life ends. So it 

S 'lc whole field of social activities. 

so social activities may roughly be divided in 
categories—(I) production for basic needs, (2) 
social organization and management; (3) quest of 


natural resources. So production, social environment and 
natural environment—all these form parts of and go to 
make what Nai Talim is. Nai Talim, therefore, has to 
integrate ail the three into one whole. 

In decentralised economy industrial production will 
comjirisc of home industries, village industries and 
national induelrie.s. In our educational scheme we may 
have home industries for the basic stage, village 
industries for the post-basic and the national indus¬ 
tries for the university stage. As for agiiculture, it is 
so wide and comprehensive that it will cover all the 
three stages. 

Wherever I go and whenever I talk about self- 
sufficient economy, I have always been confronted with 
questions as to how will the neeessaiy centralized 
industries be managed when llie -State itself is 
decentralized. The question is natural hut the doubt 
arises from an inadequate undeistanding of Nai Talim. 
Why should national industries he the responsibility 
of the capitalists or of the Government ? In fact, 
Nai Talim must come forward to lake them over. In 
the Sarvodaya Samuj of our dreams, Tatanagar, 
(ffiitiaranjan, Dalniianagar, Buinpur and the re-.t will 
no more he industrial centres ; they will bpeonie 
educational centres in different subjects for our Uttam 
Builiady. tliat is University students 'I'hen theie will 
not be the familiar engineers and majdoors, but only 
teacbeis and students instead. They will at once be 
producers and managers of the centre to which they 
belong. Ill the same mannei Nai Talim cenlies shall 
cover the whole field of social life. And just as we have 
ihiee cl.issc- of industries, similaily social organization 
will have three stages. The basic stage will be ‘Gram- 
raj, the next higher stage w'ill be tlie province, and 
the highest stage the nation. How will Nai Talim cover 
these is well worth considering. 

In the Bunady stage, there arc eight cla.sses. Out 
of fil'ty-tWo weeks in a year, we can take forty to he 
w'orking weeks. Thus three hundreil and twenty working 
weeks constitute Buniady stage. Now the Buniady 
scliool pupils shall have to he trained in the art of the 
village management. They must become the first 
seivanls of ‘Gram-raj.’ That can very well be started 
with the pupils of the first grade. They may and should 
1)0 asked to eount the members of tjheir family, 
note their age, their mutual relationship and the size 
of the house they live in. They can collect a lot of 
other information too. They will do it with interest. 
Our curriculum will be so arranged that the pupils come 
in eontaet and intimate toueh with the village life and 
its problems. Similarly senior pupils will concern them¬ 
selves with the village land, its produce and the various 
problems connected with land and agriculture. They 
should also undertake specific responsibilities in the 
scheme of village management. Easily, therefore, Nai Talim 
can have for its pupils three hundred and twenty home 
assignments. In the scheme here suggested the village 
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elders of the panchayat will not be petty rulers 
of villages but teachers of village management 
And sucli problems as are found to be beyond the 
capacity of the Buniady school will be* left ovei for the 
Uttar Buniady and the still higher ones for the Uttam 
Buniady. Thus will Nai T'alira have to tackle all the 
problems at all the stages of .'■ocial life, making the, 
problems a medium of education itself. 

Item 3 i.e., natural resources, remains tfi he consi¬ 
dered. Natural resources too will become a medium of 
education. In a decentralizi'd society science will have 
no scope, and status, a criticism, such as this, is often 
levelled against Nai Talim by some people The 
apprehension is gioundless. Exigencies of an indus'.iial 
civilization—elaborate labour-saving devices callt ;l 
machines and the nemesis of that civilization — \-ljomb 
and H-bomb are not seience. Nor do they exhaust 
the resources of science. To-day science's scepe is 
jcsttit'ted. It has to expcriiiient and devise for a few 
grabbing ra()italists and j)ower-crazy bellicose militaiists, 
scientists have not today the ojiiiorlunity to seivc the 
common man. .A classless non-violent social order will 
offer to scientists a field of service as big as the 


humanity. When a decentralized self-sufficient social 
order comes into existence, in which c.o-operation will 
take the place of direction aii|d labour the place of 
capital, science will apply itself to the discovery and 
quest of resources suitable for deeentialized economy 
and way of life. 

Nai Tallin is, therefore. all-comprehensive. 
Froduetion, organization, knowledge or discovery, there 
is nothing that falls out.side the range of Nai Talim. 
Nai Talim has to so blend education cam culture with 
life activities as not to leave any jar anywhere. And so 
as to eliminate the need of external coercion Nai Talim 
lias to create a new set of values and a new race of 
men. 

To conclude, Sarvodaya which .stands for an enligh¬ 
tened society where the last receives consideration first 
and tlie self comes last is an ever-widening and watchful 
(untiiuiation of Nai Talim. Lovers of Nai 'I'alim have to 
leeogiiirt' tills alj-pervading character of Nai Talim. 
They may not confine their attention and devotion to its 
outward form—Buniady schools To realize the great 
idea! they have to dedicate themselves to the spirit 
that informs it. 

O;- 


THE LINGITSTIC DIVISION OF INDIA 

By Prof. T. DllAN.AKOTY. m.a. 


The movement for linguistic division has provoked a 
very keen controversy among its (irolagonists and 
antagonists. To the foimer, it is the panacea for all 
the ills we arc .suffering from ; to the latter, it is 
tantamount to committing national suicide. One 
should resist the temptation of being betrayed into 
frothy emotionalism or chcaji cynicism in considering 
the question Here, as elsewhere, wlial is needed is 
an objective analysis 1 shall, therefore, neither swear 
at the movement nor swear by it, but shall examine the 
pros and cons of it and show where the balance of 
advantage lies. 

Before T lake up this analysis, I would like to 
dwell briefly on the history of the movement. It is 
nearly half a century old. ^.-The infamous Partition of 
Bengal effected by that prancing proconsul, Lord 
Curzon, at the turn of this century was a deep slab in 
the body politic of India. That notorious .settlement 
was iin.sctlled in 1911 when I/ird Hardinge issued a 
Despatch, envisaging a redistribution of the piovinces 
on the linguistic basis in order to make tbc schtme of 
provincial autonomy effective. This was followed up 
by he cre^on of the Provinces of Bengal and Bihai 
in 1911.\/ Orissa and .Sind were constituted as sepa¬ 
rate provinces in 1936. But it was an irony of fate 
that the Andhras, the pioneers of this movement, were 


Heated like 'I’anfalus of the Greek mythology. Many 
a time and oft the Andhra Province came within 
theii giasji and eluded them, imieh to their despair 
and disappointment. It was in the yeai of grace 
19.53, after long waiting and mucli argument, that 
their dream came true, and the Andhra State was born. 
This historic event has imparled a fresh momentum 
to the movement of lingiiisiie divi-ion Aikya Kerala, 
Mahatjashtm, Mahu Gujarat, Samyukta Karnataka 
and Visludiindhra arc its latest phases. 

What is the, rationale of this movement ? Man i» 
a social animal lie realises the best in him in and 
through society. There are various tics which bind 
him to his fellow-men. Race and religion are two 
such tic.s. Language is another link in the chain of 
unity. It lends homogeneity to a group and marks it 
off from other groups. It comes to havt' an ait, a 
literature, peculiarly its own. Prof. Laski would say 
that England alone could have produced Shakespeare, 
France Votaire and Germany Goethe. Similarly, Tamil 
alone could have produced Valluvar, Telugu Polhana, 
Hindi Tulsi Das, Bengali Bankini Chandra, Rabindranath 
and Urdu Mahomed Iqbal. Opportunitic.s for cultural and 
intellectual cffl^scenco are very great indeed in a lin¬ 
guistic State. ^Each linguistic area would be in a position 
to make its own distinctive contribution to the common 
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cultural heritage of India. Unity in diversity has beeiit Andhras that before the formarion of the Andhra State, 
India's glory right through the ages. Indian culture developmental projects in that area were not given tile 
is'^ho Pfochistcs’ bed, no straight-jacket ; it is a attention and priortiy they deserved. It is not a plea- 
mosaic of many colours, a garland of many flowers./ sant pastime to 'rake up the past. I may, however, pet¬ 
it might be asked whether such contributions can- mit myself one observation. In a composite state the 
not be made if provinces arc not formed on the linguis- balance is sometimes tilted in favour of the dominant 
tic basis. One of the implications of a linguistic group, human nature being what it is. Such lapses will 
state is that the people of that area are, by and large, simply not occur in a mono-lingual State. The weai«r 
the moulders of the destiny of that slate. We may knows where the shoe pinches. The people in that area 

say straightway that the glorious cultural epochs of are in a special position to find out the gaps and lacunae 

the different regions of our country were at a time in their economy and take appropriate and timely steps 

when the people concerned wielded political power, to realise the ideal of a Welfare State. 

The noon-day splendour of the Tclugu literature was The linguistic movement has had the approval of 

under the aegis of the Vizdanagar kings ; the Tamil Mahatma Gandhi and Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Qtera, Chola and Pandya) kings presided over the In the epic fight w'^hich Gandhij, waged against the mighty 
halcyon days of Tamil literature. As long as French British imperialism, he realised the inherent possibi- 
remained the court language of England, English was lilies of homogeneous linguistic units and reorganised 
just a dialect of the market-place. On its becoming the Congress in 1920 on the linguistic basis. Thanks to 
the court language it produced a glorious literature, this reorganisation the message of the Congress was 
The Golden Age of Elizabeth was the consummation eariicd to the remotest villages of this vast sub-continent, 

of such a process. And when the English people Tagore’s stirring song, Jana Gana Mana, which has now 
acquired an empire over which the sun never set. heroine our national anthem, refers approvingly to the 
English language acquired a world-wide status and is vaiious linguistir units of Bharat Mata. What the Poet 
now the lingua franca of the world. Sanskrit, in approved and" the Prophet blessed cannot be wrong, 
spile of its hoary antiquity and copious literature, is It is sometimes stated that the division of India on the 

a language confined to a microscopic minority as it linguistic basis will create a large, number of states, 
has nothing to do with the political machinery 'file stalein<-ui is not (■oriei:l. At i)rescnt there are 28 states 
and the popular forces. What I am driving at is this; under Parts A, B and C under the Indian Constitution. 
i| there is an intimate connection between cultural If India is reorganis<;d on the linguistic basis, there will 
advancement and political autonomy. Under British he fen regional languages worth the name and 10 units 
domination, our languages languished. They were and the present Part B and C States will either be 
even called vernaculai.s. that is, languages of .slaves, meigcd jn the adjoining Part A Stales or form addi- 
Our languages will recapture their old vitality and lional Part A .States. Even if the statement that 

I rceommence their contribution to our cultural inheri- the number of stales will increase were true, it is not 
tance, only under the stimulating auspices of linguis- a matter to be alarmed at, because the U-S.A. con- 

lically autonomous states. sisl.s of 48 units. 

AnotluT merit of linguistic states is this. The. Fear is r>flen expressed that linguistic states will 

full implications of such a State arc as follows. The I lead to fragmentation or Balkanisation of India. There 
language of the area concerned will be the medium ^ is confusion of thought in this. When Pakistan was 
' of instruction in schools and colleges. Administration carved out of India, it meant the setting up of a 
I of justice in enurts, transaction of business by the separate state, all links with India being severed. The 
! executive and the making of laws by the legislature creation of a linguistic province implies the establish- 

would all be through the medium of that language, ment of one more unit of the Indian Union. If the 

In surh an atmosphere there, will be no gulf between distinction between State and Government, Union and 
\ the governors and the governed and real democracy will unit is kejw in view, this confusion will not arise. 
I flourish. Pakistan is a separate union; Andhim is merely a 

Yet another merit is this. There will be a full and unit of the Indian Union. Such new units will 

•proper utilisation of the resources of the State. I may function within the frame-work of the Indian Gonsti- 

take the Andhra State to illustrate my point. She has tution. The question of Balkanisation of India is, 

valuable deposits of manganese, mica, asbestos, iron, therefore, a bog«!y. 

copper, gold, diamonds, refractories, limestone, sulphur, In the opinion of some, another drawback is that 
etc. There are then the two great river .systems of linguistic provinces may encourage parochialism. 

Godavari and Krishna, which bid fair to become centres There is some force in this contention. Real progress js 


jof great irrigation and hydro-electric projects. A possible only when the claims of local autonomy and 

||||||matic geological survey and prompt starting of the national unity are carefully harmonised. Bat occa- 

ptojects will make Andhra a land flowing with milk and sionally people think too much of the parts and too 

honey. A very bright future really awaits her. In this little of the whole, which tends to stultify political sad 

connection, I may refer to the complaints made by tiie economic progress.^ niat is why olur 



FOUNDATION OF INDIA’S 

Prime Minister Nehru has been emphasising time and 
again that one of the primary talks for us today is 
the real emotional integration of India. Luckily for 
ns, the Hindu religious traditions fostered during the 
long vista of centuries will stand us in good stead in 
counteracting the fissiparous tendencies released by 
linguistic division. Tbe great Sankaracharya 
eetablished four maths, one at Badrinalh in the Hima¬ 
layas, a second at Dwaraka in the West, a third at Puri' 
in the East and a fourth at Sringeri in the .South to 
symbolise the all-pervasivc cultural unity of our people. 
Moreover, our sandhya prayers take in their strides the 
rivers flowing in different parts of India Here wo 
have emotional integration par excellence. Our 
cultural traditions are too deep-rooted to be blo>wn 
away by any poliikal or administrative structural alte¬ 
rations. 

It is sometimes pointed out that in our enthusiasm 
we clamour for the setting up of .States wliich arc not 
economically self-supporting “Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure,’’ chime in the critics When Sind 
was formed as a separate piovincc in 1936, it suffered 
from thii drawback. Now the new Andhra State fares 
an annual deficit of four mores Thi.s is but a passing 
phase. With financial assistance from the Union 
Government during the iran.sitional period and with the 
quickening of the pace of irrigation and rxiwer projects, 
this financial drawback may not stare us in thi face. 

Another set of critics would say that the mrwemeni 
for linguistic division is ordinarily sponsored by 
politicians who are not .sure of the loaves and fishes of 
ofliee in composite stales This is, to say the least, a 
travesty of facts. This movement draws its sustenance 
from deeply cherished popular aspirations. The martyr¬ 
dom of Amarajeevi Potti SriramuJii Chclti and the pa.s- 
sionate demonstrations it provoked in the Andhra area 
should be an eye-opener to the critics who indulge in 
such malicious lies. As the American poet Lowell says, t 
we should carefully distinguish between the “revolt of ; 
intelligence” and the “insurrection of ignorance.” 

- ;0 


EDOCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Another missile hurled at the movement is that it 
reverses the centripetal process initialed by the British 
rulers. Common language, common administrative, 
educational and legal systems, by which they tried to 
unify India, were introduced by them, a la all imperia¬ 
lists, primarily in their interests and seckmdarily, if at . 
all, in our interests. That unity, say the critics, is now 
being threatened. Is this crilici.sm correct? Though 
regional languages will be used for internal purposes, 
the states will use Hindi in the place of English for 
inter-statal purposes. The unity of the land will not, 
therefore, be impaired. Of course, the replacement of 
English by the regional languages in courts of law 
bristles with difficulties. But it should not be beyond 
the wit of legal experts to think of some compromises 
whereby national interests and regional requirements 
could be properly dovetailed. Politics, as Lord Morley 
would have it, is the art of the possible. 

I have, tried to explain the merits and demerits of 
tile scheme of linguistic division vchich, I submit, should 
apply only to those linguistic groups who are heirs to 
rich cultural traditions and live in territories respectable 
in size and abounding in material resources. I hope it 
will be appaient from the above analysis that the 
balan<-c of advantage lies with the linguistic division of 
India. Tt enriches cultural traditions, ensures the 
functioning of real democracy and facilitates the proper 
utili.sation of mineral resources. On the side of liabili¬ 
ties, it may provoke parochial tendencies and hamper the 
uniform administration of justice throughout India. 
Taken all jn all, there is a case for the reorganisation of 
states, mainly if not solely, on the basis of oneness of 
language. An expert committee is at work. The ques¬ 
tion is not whether but when this reorganisation should 
take place. If the pace is slower, let us wait, keeping 
in view the troubled times through which we are pass¬ 
ing. But our fanatical friends would say: Now or 
never. The situation calls for compromises and adjust¬ 
ments and not for hunger-strikes and self-immolations. 
The cock has begun to crow and the dawn is not far off. 


FOUNDATION OF INDIA’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

A Hundred Years Ago 


By STtREuSHCHANDEA SHUKLA, 

Research Fellow, Cential Insiitule. of Education, Delhi 

Nineteenth of July this year is in a real sense the time employed in the East India House and by others 
centenary of India’s educational system. For although for the Scottish missionary Duff. However that may 
the first dtscisive blows in favour of English education the document is remarkable for the clarity with wMcb 
were struck by Bentinck and Macaulay in 1835, it was it foresaw the educational needs of Britain’s Indian 
not till Weed’s despatch of 19th July, 1854. that the empire for the next fifty years. And even when, xa 
poUcy was firmly accepted and implemented all over Curzons time, changes corresponding to the altered ^ 
India And then, this was only one, even if the most political and economic situation were effected, the feaa®- ' 
important, component of the educational policy of ihq work laid down in 1854 was only further elaborated. , 
’empire Tbe authorship of the despatch is and in some respects modified. 

hy niany for John Skuart MUl who was at that Hie policy outlined in the despatch caoai8ted,.| 
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essentially, of three basic elements ; English education, 
elementary •vernacular education and some engineering 
education. The organisation to be set up for implement¬ 
ing these schemes consisted of iinivcrsities for examining 
■ and granting dt-grees. departments of education for 
organising and inspecting English and vernacular schools 
and a scheme of grants-in-aid for non-government 
institutions. 

Almost immediately after aequiring a territory in 
Bengal, the Company were faced with the problem 
finding people to man an administration for collecting 
rev'-nue and for maintaining law and order. To start 
with, they relied on .such men as were available. Castes 
of hcndilary derks and eivil servants, sucli as the 
Kayasihas, etc., were prcs,sed into service. But even the 
limited ini and other duties that the English 

had to fulfil lequired the assistance of those who knew 
local laws, eiislonis and language. It was to supply 
such assistants that the first in.stitiitions of learning were 
founded. 'J'hese weic the Calcutta Madrassa (1791), the 
Benares Sanksrii College (1792) and the Poona Sanskrit 
College (1821). These institutions served the additional 
political purpose of conciliating and attaching to the 
Comjiany’s lule PtindiK and Monlvis who had lost the 
Iialronage llial they used to receive at the hands of 
Muhammadan and Maihalta rulers. Their adherence to 
lit' Coinpanv'- luli- gave it added piestjgc and power in 
the eyes of the people. This policy of promoting 
‘Oriental leaining’ horn out of political and administra¬ 
tive necessity, however, soon became a sacred principle 
rarticiilarly with tho'~e of the Company's officials who 
had cultivated Sanskrit. Arabic and Persian. These were 
iranv and infliii'nllal. eeiiticd round the A‘'iatic Society 
of Bengal founded by Sir William Jones in 1781. Tlieii 
influenc" can lie nolieeil in the Minnie on Education by 
Governor-General Minlo in 1811 and in the work of tlio 
General Commit lei' of T'uhlie Instruction wkicn it was 
finmded in 1823. 

Had the Company been .iust of India's many rulers 
collecting land revenue and ndminislcTing law and justice, 
it is likely that this policy could have continued indefi¬ 
nitely. The Company’s rule, however, was the instru¬ 
ment of imjtorlant social changes in India as well as at 
•home Aided hy the tribute from India, England’s great 
manufacturing industry had its rise in the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth eenturv. This industry required 
access to cheap jaw ntaterials and markets in which to 
export its produce Tile demand, therefore, aro.se that 
India he ojicned to private British trade and that it be 
ruled more and more in the interests of the enlii;e British 
capitalist clas.s. This rhunge took almost the entire first 
half of the nineteenth century to be effected. 1813 saw 
thie abolition of the Company’s monopoly of Indian trade, 
In ]8'n, till' Caimpany ceased to have any commercial 
Ijl^ests in India at all. Its economic, functions were 
^^WlShsinfineil to administering India !5o as to facilitate 
to the utmost the sale of British manufactures in India, 
to encourage the production of cotton, indigo, raw silk etc., 


and to help establish British planters in tea, jute and 
the like. . 

The ideological counterpart of this process was the 
uige for the cultural conquest of India. The first took 
a religious expres-sion. Following Charles Grant’s 
Obi>en’ations on the State of Society in the East Indies 
a new wave of enthusiasm for missionaiy work in India 
was visible. Grant himself who rose to be the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors of the Company. Wilberforce in 
the Parliament and the group which gathered round him, 
advocated a vigorous policy of education and prosclytisa- 
tion in India, when, therefore, in 1813,, the Charter of the 
Company came up for renewal before the Parliament, a 
clause was inserted providing for tkia expenditure of 
Rs. 1 lakh cmnually “to he. set apart and apidied to the 
revival and improvement of literature and the encourage¬ 
ment III till' Jeairicil natives of India and for the pjomo- 
lion of a knowledge of the seieiiees ” This clearly was 
not yet the enunciation of a jiolicy of a hold cultural 
ttansformatioii. Tl wa.s moie a rc'-ponse to ai'minislrativ'c 
needs increasingly keenly felt—exiircsscd hy the sueces- 
sivo Governors-Gencral Minlo and Moira in their Minutes 
of 1811 and 1815 respectively—than a concession to 
missionary pres«iiie But the reponsihility for education 
was formally accepted and the door was now opi-n for 
lar-reaching culliiral changes. Jn consequence of this 
enactment, the General Corainiitee of Public Tnstiuction 
was M't up, in, 1823 Ti s«*i about spending tkle greater 
part ol its resourres in sin'porling Oriental instruction, 
althoiigli some institutions teaching English were also 
managed by it. 

Over the next twenty ycais. the ideology of cultural 
conquest underwent a refinement and assumed a form 
more congenial to the empire. It shed its religious 
trappings and took its stand almost exclusively on the 
secular knowledge of the West. It sought to nurture a 
class of Indian intermediaries standing between the 
government and the peojde solely on English literature, 
political economy and ethics Macaulay is the most 
('iilstanding rcpicm-ntalivc of this school of thought 

though hy no means its originator. This trend 
was stn-nglhened hy the emergcnec. particularly 

in Bengal, of a elass of people who were more 

than eager to learn the English language and, in the 
bargain, to accept the cultural fare that it served out. 
The leisured Zemindars created by the Permanent 
Settlement could find nothing better to do than 
iiillivate the society and the language of the Sahib. 
Eni|iloyment under the Company and the private traders 
converted yet another lot, including the class of heredi¬ 
tary government servants who had So far cultivated 
Persian, to the side of English. Wc see, thus the 
foundation of numerous venture schools opened by 
Bengalis as well as Eurojieans who found nothing bettei 
to do. This culminated in. the establishment of the 
Hindu College at Calcutta. The enterprise had the 

support of the most diverse sections. S|ir Hyde East, 
the Chief Justice, the rationalist English watch-maker, 
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philanthropist David Hare, private English merchants, 
India’s first modern man (Raja Ram Mohun Roy and the 
great majority of the not-so-modern, conservative Hindus 
who like Raja Radhakanta Deb had read the signs of 
the times—all combined to support it. Soon enough 
Olliers, too, read these same signs and the Bishop’s 
College at (Calcutta, the Baptist Missionaries' College at 
Serampore and Duff’s General Assembly's Insinmion 
wero founded in quick siuceessionall this while the 
Company’s official educational policy was not yci settled 
in favour of English. 

What elinehed the issue, in the iiimicdia'e sense, 
was, perhaps, again, administrative necessity. Whai with 
contin'U()U.s wais and a growing administration, »he 
Company's finances were in a very bad slate. Wlien 
Loid William Bentinek succeeded lo the office oi 
Governor-General, he came with an express mandate foi 
lelrericliment. 'I'c) this theie was only one easy way, 
more extensive employ meiu ol Indians, a need which 
found expiessioii in the Cliartei .\i. I Itk'ld in the rather 
tMimpoiis iironiise withdiawing all diserimiiialion in 
employment. The Directois had from 1821 onwaids 
hi'en pressing lor deiisiiig ediieaiional measuies so a.s to 
pieparo Indians for more lesponsible ajiiioiiilnients 

Ground was thus ready for Macaulay's rhelorii to 
break a rallier long-drawn st.jlem,ite m the (ietieral 
Committee of Public Instrueiion. For quiu a few year? 
now the General CoMimitec had als(i been siipiiorting 
many government institutions leaching English and even 
will; English us medium But on all major questions ol 
poliiy it was evenly divided lietween the sujipoiters of 
English ami (Vnnial leaiiiiiig In 18.3.5, it decided to 
refei the matter to tile government Maeauluy now wrote 
his Minute m liigli-fiown language and impeifecl 
knowledge advocating the poiiiy of forming “a class who 
may lie iiilerpieleis helvveen ns and lid' millions we 
govern a class of pel soils Indian in lilood and eoloui but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals ami in intellect.'' 
Bentinek 'coneuiiirig entiiely', the Cornmillec se| about 
otgaiiisiiig /.ilia analo-veiiiaeiilor s( bools and developing 
the Hindu, Ho(>ghly, Dacca and other colleges. 

The question was, liowcvei. fai from eotnplelily 
settled. The poliry was assailed, fulilely though, by 
those like Wilkinson of Bhopal who ilioughl it possible 
to impart modern knowledge through .Sanskiil. They 
succeeded only in persuading Beniiiiek’s successor Auck¬ 
land to restore stipends to the students of Sanskiil and 
Persian colleges. B. II. Hmlgson. the Company s 
lesident in Ncfial, advocateil eduealioii lliiough the 
vcrnarulars. He demolislied the main arguments again,st 
the vernaculars that there were loo many of them, that 
they were not fit vehicles for higher Icaiiiing, etc He 
showed that in the entire Bengal presidency there were 
only three languages—Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. He 
recalled how English itself Had developed from a crude 
lingo into a language of eultilre because, it was used for 
those purposes. He also showed that 'if learning were 


made a monopoly of a limited class by conveying it 
tlirougii English it could not but become an engine of 
oppersS'ion. Hut Hodgson's arguminis were seriously 
considered. 

There was yet another question : Docs English 
education mean an advanred liberal education rearing 
up "an inlelligenlisia cultivating learning or does it have 
only the more inodest utilitarian, objective of supplying 
the lower rungs of the Company's admini'-tialion with 
iiicumhcnis ? The quesiion turned out lo he an unreal 
one, because it aimed at both. Indians were 
lieing utilised mori' ami mole in higher situations and 
so a higher older of education was also necessary. And 
an intelligentsia i.s an essential requirement for reproduc¬ 
tion 111 erliiciilion, /e, foi turning out new generations 
oi ilie educated. A high libeial ediiealiori loo, was. 
lherefo,i1e, nccese'ary. But the confusion existed and 
was only resolved by the, despatch of ISIid'. 

The fact that English admini.siration had been longest 
established in Bengal, the extensive EnglislJ trade and 
otlier enterprises in the pie-ideney and the existence of 
the leisured class of zemindars—all contrilnited lo a 
great qiianiitative s|)read of English eduealioii and to 
the (levelojiment of higher education there. This even 
]e<l the (.’ouncil of Eduealioii to propo.se the eslablish- 
n.ent of a Ibiivusily at Caleulia as early as 18'15. The, 
Diieetors negatived the ])ioi)o.,al and warned that “a 
high di'gri'e of scholastic knowledge,” did not constitute 
‘‘an essential qualification for the public service.” But 
in Madras the .situation was exactly the reveise. The 
etiiploymcni demand for English eduealioii was compa- 
lativcly low and a leisuicd ziinindar cbiss did not exist 

on the same scale as in Bengal Besiiles missionary 

infliniiee wliieli was prelty suoiig wrlli tin- Company in 
this iiresidcney a|)pe.ir.s |o have been exerted at first 
against any government in education and later agains, 
the development of Higher education. Their policy. 
aeqiiicsce,d in by a large seelion of the Madras 

adminislialion appears to have heeii that purely ulilitaridr 
English eiliiealion of a low' standard should be 

adininisleieil. as far ns possible, through missionary 
agency. I'dr a while, ccitainly, during the Governor¬ 
ship of Elidiiiisliiiie, the I'niveisiiy Boaid pushed for¬ 
ward a policy of s,-(-iilar higher edui'ation in English 
iiriili'r Coveinmcnt eonliol hut iH- higher classes of the 
Madia.s 'IJniversily' did not flourish. This was due Iwith 
to the iin.svmjialhelie poliry of (he Goveiniiient and lo 
the fad that llie demand for lligliei I'ducalion did not 
exist to the same extent in Bengal A piolonged di.spute 
between the Goveriimenl and the Ihiiversity Board was 
finally resolved only after the despaleh of ISSI had laid 
down l/ie policy of selling up universities and encouraging 
higher education. 

Bombay, too, contributed its share towards 
controversies in regaul lo English education. Montstuart 
Elpliinslone. Bombay’s first Governor, had laid great, 
emphasis on extensive vernacular education but tbe 
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residents of Bombay and the princes of the presidency 
raised him a memorial in the form of Elphinstone 
Professorships for English literature, political economy 
and natural philosophy and mathematics. Young Parsis 
and Maharashtrians studied English, served the Company 
imd wrote addresses and pamphlets with as much 
facility as the Bengali bhadralok. But Bombay was the 
centre of a considerable merchant middle-class Vith 
ambitiona and tendencies towards industry. This class 
had very much more use for its own language than had 
the Bengali Babu. An expression of this tendency is 
found in the controversy in the Bombay Board ol 
Education between the supporters of vernacular and of 
English. Col. Jervis supported by aU the Indian, members 
of the Board was in favour of high education through 
the vernaculars and their view was, for a while, even 
upheld by the Government. But with English as the 
language of the administration of the country, its 
premier position was not very seriously challenged. 

As noticed earlier, the despatch set all these questions 
at rest. It pronoimced in favour of higher education 
as well as for a lower order of Anglo-vernacular schools. 
In this it only clarified and confirmed the fateful deci¬ 
sion of 1835. 

The need for elementary and vernacular education 
had been perceived later but was nonetheless urgent. 
For a while the Company’s rule had spelt nothing but 
ruin for India’s widespread system of village education 
which had been sup[M>rted by the landowning and trading 
classes. But soon the G)mpany itself felt the necessity 
of village education. Its own village functionaries 
should have learnt thk'ir three R’s and should be able 
to perform their duties with at lenst re,a.sonable efficiency 
and honesty. Also, both in order to support the State’s 
demand for revenue and the demand, of English industry 
for raw materials, agriculture had to be, in some 
measure, productive. While in the initial stages, a 
starving peasantry had endangered its savings as well 
as its small fanning capital to pay land revenue, this 
was no longer possible. And in any case an unproductive 
agriculture could not yield cotton and indigo, etc. Thus 
administrative and economic necessity called for literacy 
of at least a part of the peasantiy so that it could 
take care of and improve its agriculture. Vernacular 
education thus comes into its own only abo'ut the late 
thirties and the forties of the nineteenth century 
although early administrators Moira (1815), Elphinstone 
(1821) and Munro (1826) had all pointed to its 
ncces.?iity. James Thomason, Lt .-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, discovered that his recent land revenue 
fiettlements could not be maintatined except cm the 
basis of the literacy of at least a section, of the 

S y. His scheme of gradually bringing the 

indigenous village schools under Government 
and supervision at a very low cost and of setting 
up Government tahsildari schools to serve as models laid 
the foundation of a system of rural education which was 


held up by the despatch as a model for this whole country. 
It would be interesting to note that a scheme of vernacular 
rural schools tried out in Bengal from 1844 on¬ 
wards did not succeed mainly because the urge to read 
English and enter the ranks of Calcutta Babus had 
percolated down to the Bengal countryside. 

One of two other features of the system of vernacular 
education are worth notice. It was predominantly rural 
and was separated from predominantly urban English 
education which produced the elite of Indian society by 
the language barrier. Thus a divided system ol 
education was established in which the society’s elite was 
selected from a very restricted periphery. Witbfin the 
system of vernacular education itself, of the two 
objectives, educating the peasantry remained subsidiary 
and the aim of Government employment either directly 
or after securing English education became predominant. 
An interesting light on this situation is thrown by the 
discussions among Bengal civilians on the subject during 
1870’s. The Governor, Sir John Campbell, had in 1870 
launched a scheme of supporting indigenous schools of 
a very inferior kind frequented by tile ‘'ma.sses”. Those 
upholding .Sir John’s scheme criticised the earlier 
schemes of vernacular education as not fulfilling the real 
intentions of the 1854 despatch. They said these schools 
had been captured by the ‘service classes’ and so the 
poorest quality of primary education should be organised 
in order that it may reach those who will stick to 
their rural vocations. Critics of Sir John Campbell’s 
scheme saw no objection to the fact that elementary 
education became only the lowest rung of a system 
which through many obstacles led to English education 
and to State employment. 

The dc-spatch of 1854 also emphasised the develop¬ 
ment of engineering education. An earlier plan of 
tecl'riical education submitted by Julins Jeffreys in 
1835 had never been taken stn-ious note of. Even after 
the oivening of the Godavary anicut in the South, the 
Directors negatived a proposal of the Madras University 
Board for engineering classes. They insisted that 
engineers trained in England should be used. It is only 
after the opening of extensive canal works on the Ganga 
and the Jumna that the Roorkce Civil Engineering College 
was opened at the modest cost of a few hundred rupees 
a month. James Thomason had convincingly showed 
both the important share of land revenues in the total 
revenues and the low cost at which an engineering 
college could supply the personnel required for the canal 
works which would enhance this revenue. That his 
advice fell on ready ears is attributable to the fact 
already noted that the Company was set upon a policy 
of encouraging production of agricultural raw produce 
in India. 

Wood’s despatch was thus the first clear and 
comprehensive enunciation of the educational policy 
suited to foreign rule retaining India as an agricultural 
colony of industrial England. 
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HOLY ABU (A lonri't’s guide to Mount Aim 
and ill .Jairia Shrines); By the laic Muni Sim Jayunla 
\ tjayuji 'J uinulatcd Jrain (Jujarali by Dr. Viiicibanl 
1‘rcmunand Shah. Fn.\l edilion, Shu Yu.du)- 

vijityu .lama dianlhaiuala. Bhavnayar (.India). Bp. 
215. Brice Its. 10 nr 15.:h. 

As a gieat (('nlic of .laina pilgiiniage and as a seat 
of some of tl<. hnest aicliitcctural inomiuicTil'. of the 
la‘t ))hase of the Ancient Period of our bi-ioiy, Mount 
Abu has always ocdipicd a distinguished iiiu'-c on the 
religious and cultuial map of our lountvy. The I'le.-ent 
work IS a fice English vcision (the third of its kind) 
of the ( 111 ,'mail puhlieation illiiid edition) callc'd 
Ttrlhaiaja Abu by the late Miini Sliu Jayaiita Vi avaji, 
which la the first of a .senes of five vvoiks an Mount 
Abu and its ein irons (Ih'id-lO) liom tlu ]jeu ol I ho 
same itidcfaligablc vvoiker in the held of Jama 
liieialiirc and antKiuilies. ’I ho original woik, as the 
translator ohs'nes (Intioduc.tmri, p. J-xvii), is 
marily a guide-book tor pilgiims and toiui''ts and not 
a scieiitilie textbook on tie ait and archilecaii e of Uic 
shinies, ('tf., on hlount Abu,” allhongh the lian-.lator 
gives th(' author lull cieilit for 'colh'ding in his five 
volumes almost all jmsMble iiiloriiialion iiiion liis sub¬ 
ject and lor liis atlcnpiled mlerpielation of the 
numeioiis leh.cf seiil])tiire,s in the temples and his rx- 
ploitatiun of all known iii'ciiptional cvideiue. Tne 
jiresciit work goes a long way to iill the lacunae 
noticed above by (he liaiislalor. For not only is it 
introduced to us willi .a learned Fonwuid I’loni the 
pen of Dr. V. S. .Agiawala (wilji a des'^ription of the 
vwo most Innious teniiilcs of Vimala Vasahi and Biiuiga 
Vasalii illustrated by ground plan?) and a stimulating 
Introduction by the translator (with numirolls and 
valuable suggestions for a snentific study of the sites 
cf Mount Abu and its !nonnni''nls), but it concludes 
with lour Appendices (including an impoitant glossary 
.'f technical terms and iconograplu’cal notes), a sedect 
bibliogiapty and lastly and above all a eomiilctc scries 
of seventy-two wcll-exeeuted plates. Other interesting 
tiddifions arc an obituary notice of vhc oiiginal luthor 
by Dr. Helen M. Johnson (Research scholar of the 
Oslo University, U.S.A.) and a full list of his works 
(twenty-five in all), a prograinmc for visitors to Mount 
Abu and a list of select opinions on the art of its 
monuments. The translator has shown good sense by 
adding a chapter on the geology and early history of 
Mount Abu and a chapter on general inlormalion and 
■while leaving intact most of the original descriptive 
matter, he has supplemented or corrected it in his foot¬ 
notes. 

Altogether this work is bound to be very useful 
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alike to tourists and students of Indian religion as well 
as art and architecture. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

THE FIRST TWO NAWABS OF AWADII: By 
Dr. A-shtrbuddal Srivusima, Bli.D., D.Litt. Second 
cdilion. Bubhshed by Shivalal Ayanval and Co. Ltd., 
Jln.spdal Road, Aljia Bp. xiv-{-307. BnCe Its. 12-8. 

'I'lie wide ('ouatry icomiui.'-ed within the valley of 
the Ganges and the Jamima has Ixen the ciucible m. 
winch the various laccs and peoples that, streamed into 
India aero.ss the ages weic melUd and latiu- on fused 
to form a common cultural pallcra. This is also the 
Kgion whirli ha,s been at tlie van of the fight against 
loreign domiualioii. Oudh bounded within the Ganges 
and the Ghogra is only a segment of this wide zone; 
but ever since the cslablis! ment of the Gahadwals and 
IJic immigration of other Rajput tubes by the pressure 
of TuikiUi mioad^, it has been the home of sturdy 
fighters, whose manly vigour .sustained b.v Iho wondor- 
lul fcitilUy of tile couiitiy and mythology, flashes 
casually m the pages of the Persian ehronith'S. Take 
foi- iii'.fance, ihe rising under Dalki and Malki. des- 
(I’.bed by Minhaj. tie lusiiiurlion of ilie BaTigoti tribe 
at (he end of the lotli cfiitiiiy and the .^tand made by 
a number of Rajput chiefs loi feudal mdependeneo 
whuh were lor tlie first tune revealed by ll.e researches 
cf Dr, Ashirvadi L-l in 

I dicvv jiomled altciilioii to thus asipect of what I 
would '(all (hidh Baron's IFur m com sc of a review of 
this book in the Oriental Ldcuiiy Diyest, Poona. This 
new edition jiubhsl.ed after (he lajise of twenty years 
sustains (te autlioi’s icpulation as an indefatigable 
worker in the field of Indian history, for lie ha,-, taken 
note of the nt'W material that have come to hgiit 
during tlie mierval, such as a few jantinn.'; and sanacui, 
a rare Persian MS. Yci.lgar-i-Ualiadun, and iccords in 
Marathi, such a.s ’he Bmandarr Dajiar Ilolknr Sahi- 
rhya Ilihnsnnrhi, Sadlunirna. abov'e all. the last fifteen 
vfdumes of Selection.^ fioin the Peshwas’ Dajtar and a 
Hindi woik. Bcu/hwanl Sinyh Ka Ra.’-a by Sadanaiid. 
Thpse new matenak have verified his old findin.gs based 
on the secondary .souiv e.s, enabled him to cheek others. 
c.y., Faadat Khan’.s age at the time of his cleatlu and 
his policy towards the Oudli chiefs and meoriiorate 
fie.sh mafier. c g.. on the life and career of N'awal Rai. 

Dr. .Vsliirvadilal ha.s done mfritorious vvoik on the 
hi.story of Oudh and I would press into his notice the 
immediate need of printing at least m lithograph the 
Persian manuscripts of In.sha-i-Snfdar Jang and Insha-i- 
Roshan Kalam, whiclv I am afraid, would otherwise 
perish. I ,say this from niy owm experience of the way' 
in whi(.h ihe Persian MS., c.g.. Tarikh-i-Alfi,. have 
been kept in the Aminuddaulah Public Library, 
Lucknow. 

N. B. Rot 
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THE QUEST AND THE GOAL; By Ifotmi 

Kanta Gupta. Published by Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 
Pandicherry. Pp. 208. Price — Paper: Rs. S-8, Cloth: 

Rb , jf'S • 

Sri Nolini Kanta is a distinguished colleague and 
an immortal apostle of the great Rishi Aurobindo. He 
is a forceful writer and an original thinker and the 
reputed author of a good many books in English and 
Bengali. Seated in the spiritual atmosphere of Aurobindo 
Ashrams at Pondielierry on the south-east coast of 
India ho lias been devoted to study, meditation, think¬ 
ing and writing ever since 1910 for about four decades 
and a half. ,Sm-h de\oiit and dodicaled .souls are indeed 
very few in religious institutions of modern India. 

The pre.sent volume is a collection of 28 contributions 
written between l'M4 and 1950. Of these articles the 
first seven are papers and the rest are notes and, 
comments. I'he former were published in various 
journals, such as HMoosian Quarterly, Proceedings of 
the Indian Plnlosophwal f'oof/re.ss and other magnzines 
whereas the latter are selected from the editorials eontri- 
buted to the Advent Quarterly. All thoso articilca ai® 
ejparly Ihouglit out and vfii'efuHy written for those who 
aspire for a highier life. Thoughtful'nes,s .and originality 
arc niiirked in each of them. These compo.«it.ions nia.v 
very well be regarded as elucidations and amplifications 
of Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy and their .style loo is 
Bomewhat, similar to that of Sri Aurobindo. 

The la.st but one article is entitled the New World 
Ideal. It IS a.sBerted that the New Faith upheld by the 
Chri.stiaiQ Berd'Oyaev and Neo-Brahmiii Gerald Heard 
and the Frenoh Bio-physwist Leeomte du Noiiy is ful¬ 
filled m the world ideal as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo. 
Thie aut.hor makes bold to sa.y that the great secret dis¬ 
covered by the Sage of Pondicherry i.s the spiritualisa¬ 
tion and divim.sation of matter aaid material life. If that 
be the goal of the ni'w world ideal then we must admit 
our inability to realise its newnos.s, and to soiimd its 
significance. Do not the Cita and the Upanishads often 
declare unanimously that the Spirit is seen through all 
beings, even the grossest in the light of super- 
consciousness ? it is nothing more or less than the 
Vedic ideal enunciated and experienced by tlie Rishis 
centuries ago. Sri Aurobindo is certainly a lineal 
descendant of our Rishis as well as a continuator and 
confirmer of the ancient ideal. It may be said that 
innovation is almost an impossibibty in Indian Thought. 
Wo lag behind none to appreciate the uniipiencss and 
profundity of his Philosophy which seems to be still 
uusurpa.ssed in this century. But when he tells of 
divinising and spiritualising matter we are afraid iti 
smacks of Hegelianism which is different from the 
Vedanta, the crest jewel of Indian Tliought. 

SwAMi Jacadiswahananda. 

SOCIAL CONTACTS OP FRENCH WOMEN 
IN CALC:m’'rA. By Miss Indira Sarknr, M.A. Pub¬ 
lished by Mes.srs. Chakervertty Chatlerjce & Co. Ltd., 
Valc^Uta. Pp. 08. Price Rs. 3. 

During World World II the author, the only 
daughter of the late Prof. Bonoy Sarkar, was engaged 
in social work and m tbat connection she vamc into 
contact with French women social workers who visited 
Calcutta!),, This brochure is a record of her happy 
exp<?ricn«e of those abnormal days. It is pleasant 
reading. 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN 
THE NINE^raiH CENTUHY: By C. S. Srini- 


vaMohari, Published by The National Inforimation St 
Publications Ltd., Bombay, Pp, 47. Price Re. 1. 

This booklet traces the intellectual and religious 
movements in India which were the fruits of the con¬ 
tact between the East and the West, There were re¬ 
form movements in Hinduism, Islam and also among 
the Zoroastrians. Raja Ram Mohutn Roy stands supreme 
as the pioneer. The missionaries of Serampore played 
a great part m Bengal by introducing the printing press, 
newspajiers and modern education. The author gives 
proper place to the Brahmo Samaj and its leaders m 
his oiiiriTilions. The Prarthana Samaj. of Bombay jilayed 
it.s jwrt liw vigorously in Southern India. Parsis and 
Muslims were also not idle. Various aUemjits wore 
made for popularising the study and jiublieation of 
the Avt'sta. The Parsis abandoned the punluh and at¬ 
tempted to rfii.so their standard to the lev,el of Euro- 
jieans. Reform movements among Muslims took the 
form of the spf'ad of English eiliication, and the found¬ 
ing of a college at Aligarh marks a great beginning. 
Arya iJainaj, Ciour.akshiiu Sabha, Ramakrishua Mission, 
Rad'lia Swami .Sa.stang, Deva Samaj and TheiAsophieal 
Society, all jilayed their jiiirt and eontribiitied towards 
reforms and i)rogres.s. Various laws were enacted as a 
re.siilt of these movements. The brochure deserves wide 
emulation. i • I ii 

P'OR DEMOCRACY : By Amlan Datta. Published 
by Proichi Praka.shaii, Calcutta. Pp. I 4 O. Piicc Rc. 1-8. 

This is the second edition of the book which we 
reviewed m June, 1954. Two new essays. vi 2 , ‘An Essay 
on Soviet Economic Development’ and ‘ladii.strialisa- 
tmii and liitegial Humanism’ have been added. The 
e.<suy 'C)n Gaiidlnsnr’ has boon replaced by ‘Ends and 
Means.’ The additions have enhanced the quality of 
the book, the jirinlrng and get-up have been improved 
and the number of pages iuimased from 116 to 140 
but the jiriee has not b(*en increa.sed. 

AN E-tSAY ON SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVE- 
T.OPMT'-NT: By A'udan Datta. Puldished by Prachi 
I’lakaslian. I'J Chawrirmhec Square, Calculla-1. Pp. 
88. I'nce Re. 1. 

The vvritcr of this essay has critically examined the 
industrial stilti-stics imblished by USSR from time to 
time to prove the economic progress of the country and 
also tile rise in the standard of living of the people 
^d has shown that “tlie Soviet people have paid for 
induslRalrsation not only in the form of 'cunsumiitiun 
foregone but also freedom sacrificed.” Mr. Datta has 
further shown that the so-called ‘marketable surjiius’ in 
agriculture wa,s really ‘forced surphis,’ and “the differ- 
enee between the pay of qualified and unqualified labour 
is of such classical magnitude as doe.s not exist in 
Western Europe.” An essay of this nature ably written 
based on data published by authorities of USSR, will 
be an eye-ojicncr to all students who find nothing 
wrong and everything good in Soviet totalitarian 
planning, 

A. B. Dutta 

AJ,. 

PURBACHAL RECONSIDERED: The Cachar 
States Reorganisation Committee, Silchar {Cachar). 
Price Rs. 2. 

A movement for the formation of a separate 
Congress Province called the Purbachal Pradesh, 
comprising the Distrierts of Cwchar, Manipur, Tripura 
and the Luahai Hills was started by the Cachar Dig* 
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Wot Congress Committee in 1948 and a booklet 
named A Plan for Purbachal written by Sri J. K. Chou- 
dhury was published in the same year. The booklet 
was an eye-opener to tlnose persons who were quite 
in the dark about the miserable plight of the non- 
Aasames© population in the State of Assam. After 
the attainment of independence the Governmental 
machinery of Assam has left no stone unturned to 
impose Assamese culture and language on the tribal 
peoples and the Bengali-speaking population inhabit¬ 
ing this frontier province of India which was aptly 
called “A Museum of Nationalities” by Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller a few decades ago in his Preface to the Garox 
by A. Playfair. This aggreasive polk*y of the Govern- 
menl of Aasam created great discontent amongst the 
non-As.sanie.=e ])opulation whose instinct of self- 
pre.servation and the necessity of self-cxpii'ssion 
induced them to pul up this legitimate claim for the 
rreation of a new Stale. Owing to unavoidable civ- 
cuiiistauces the pinpo.«al for Purbachal was aViandontsl 
for the time being and things were worseniQg (liiv by 
day. The movement h'd by the Cachar District Con- 
gre.ss Committee did not, however, subside. It was 
rather gradually gaining ground and gathered momen¬ 
tum in Amil. 19fi4. when a Memorandiim based on 
Bri Choiidluiry’fl original work was submitted to the 
States Re-organisation Commission at New Delhi The 
book under review is “really a reprint of the original 
Memorandum shorn of the formal statements ex¬ 
clusively meant for the Commission.” All the aspects 
of thie Purbachal plan have more convincingly and 
elaborately been dealt with in the present work which 
18 the outcome of painstaking studies on past events 
and current political and economic affairs of Assam. 

The book contains a revised proposal for the 
formation of new Stales and it is divided into two 
parts. Tile first yiart will convince the reader why in 
spite of living togi'lher for eighty years there is no 
other alteualive loft to the non-A.ssame.-;e population 
todav tleaii to get aw.<iy from Assam. The pitiable 
condition of Cachar, the only Bc'ngali-.s])eakmg District 
of Aasain liu.s been pre.sen1ed with ample documentary 
evideniT. It is really shocking to Irani that all non- 
Assamese inhabitants in the Slate of .\s.sain are called 
“non-indigenou.s” and nil the avenues of emplovraent. 
are closed to those ‘‘non-indigenous” inhabitants who 
cannot produce domicile eevtificates. Is their condi¬ 
tion anyway better than tliosi' of our countiyraeii 
who have settled in South Africa? 

K 

Pari II of the present book contains a i onstruc- 
tive scheme for the creation of a ciomiio.^ite State, 
which is conceived to be a centrally administered 
one. The main item of the revised proposal is the 
constitution of a Purbachal State by the merger of 
the District of Cmihar with Tripura Stale. 

The re-organisation of Indian States is tlie problem 
of problems of Free India and it is the duty of the 
States Re-organisation Commission, appointed by tlie 
Central Government to give special attention to the 
condition of tJhe District of Cachar which wants to be 
separated from Assam for its security and prosperity. 
Purbachal Reconsidered, which is a timely publU'ation 
proves beyond doubt that the creation of a new State 
in tilie North-Ea.s1ern part of India i.s essentially 
necessary not only for the integrity of our national 
life but also for the political, cultural and economic 
uplift of the country as a whole. 
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BHARATIYA ARTHANITI: By Prof. Himmshu 

Roy. Published by Messrs. H, Chatlerjee & Co. 
Ltd., 10 Shynmn Charan De St., Calcutla-12. Pages 
260+1 l-\-v. Price Rs. 3-8. 

This is a book on Indian economics in fourteen 
chapters. The subjects dealt with are Natural Environ¬ 
ment, Population. Social Conditions and Economic 
Environment, Agriculture and Agricultural Credit, Co- 
ojieration, Revenue and Treasury, Industries—cottage 
and large-scale, Labour Laws and Trade Unions, and 
Communications. This is Part I of the book and the 
author lontemplales to tiring out Part II containing 
other .Mibjeet.s of Indian economy Books in Bengali 
on Indian economks are not many and the book under 
re\'iew is a wolconie addition to a subject to which the 
Indian jmblic i.s ‘■liowiiig an iiicieasing interest. The 
book although written immanly for .students of the 
T*niversity will be a good guide to a man of average 
eduviition to undcr.itand econumu I'lobleins of hia 
country which confumi him in everyday life. The 
siili.iecls dealt, with are jiti'seni.'d to lli(. reader m clear 
language ba^ed on facts iduoiiologicallv airanged sup¬ 
ported by current and authentic .statistical figures and 
conclusions anivid at by commonsi'n.«c logic, will not 
tire the j'atience as an oidinarv text-book on economics 
M likely to do. Tlie author’s arguments and ei'en has 
conclusion are stimulating and thought-provoking. 

RIfSSIA KI SAMAJTANTRI DESH: Tran¬ 
slated by Amalendu Das Gupta. Pp. 72. Price As. 4. 

This is another publication of Prachi Prakashan of 
Calcutta who are playing books in the Calcutta market 
at a very cheap price. The present booklet is a tran- 
.slation of .speeches delivered by a Communist and an 
ant)-Commtini«t for and again.'t Communism, as it is 
found in till- Russia of .Stalin .\lthougti the reader is 
ex|)eited to draw his own eonelusions. the booklet is 
pubh.shcd as a propaganda against Coiiiimmi.sm as is 
p\ident from the statement m the Preface. 

A. B. Dutta 

ME{iH-<')-(^HAND By Apt Knmm Bandyo- 

padhyayn, Ptihlixhetl hy Snuli Dri'i liaudyojiadhya^ 
at tO-Ji, Cirlhgt Rdu', Caleiitia-a. Sariti Library, 
81, Hewett Road. Allahab(kl-3. Price 12 annas. 

This small volume eontains one .single juvenile story 
picked up fiom the very eotniimri life of niral Bengal. 
A ])laintive note permeated by literary flavour runs 
through the whole book. The s1or>’' ts interesting read¬ 
ing and Will b? very nurch entertaining to thase for 
whom it is meant. The author has spared no pains to 
write in a simple and lucid style. The book will be 
appreciated by the 3 'oung readers. 

Khishnamay Bhatt.icharya 


HINDI 

ACHAR AUR DHARMA: By Prof Detvan Chand 
Sharmr.. Published by 'Rajpal and Sons, Niri Sarak. Delhi. 
Pp. 06. Price twelve annas. 

This booklet is made up of Candliip’'- teaching on 
Satyagraha, the spinning-wheel, oclibait. punctualityi 
VOW.S, conquest of anger and other con-.iituento of humani 
conduct, but Co-related to incident* and situations in his 
own Ijfe. Hence ita appeal to every leader, young or old. 


NAUNJ KtTMAR Bbadha 


G. M. 
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GUJARATI 

KEL.4VANIVADE KRANTI: By VithaJdas 

Maganlal Kothari. Published by the Gujarat Vtdya- 
pilhaj Ahmedabad. 1950. Paper cover. Pp. 8 O 4 . 
Price Rs.3. 

Tlip Gujarat Vidyapitba was founded by Gandbiji 
in 1920; since then it lias developed and pro{;iessed. 
Credit is due for it, not only to tin- stuff and workers 
but also to tlie {iresiding {n-nuises like the late Vallab'’- 
bliai J’atel, and also Moral.iibhai Disai. Tlip basic 
jiriniiple ol iinpartiii!; education to youths of both 
sc'.es was that of making them auod citiz'iis and 
palnotic nationals The history of the institution for 
the la-t tliirlv veais is told in this book, which- has 
been calhd “('handle Ihiough F.diiraiioii’ and indeed 
(tiijarat has c' liiia'd and the Vidvafiitha has i out 11 - 
biited larReh to d It has proeurerl and s]ieiil M lakhs 
of ruiiees foi its inaiiiteiiaiii" and 'i:i\i\al. and todav 
th(' Raiinaniiikh Dr Raiendia I’la-ad is it' Chan¬ 
cellor The wilier has idilned f\'iy jiiece of available 
material m the coni]iosiiion of llu' book, with a verv 
Useful index and has lieen able to iiubli-h one whiili 
will rniire to the la.st!ng oiedit of his lab.'Uis, his pen 
and the Pith.a. 

PliEM SAURABH; By Mrs. iiarojini Mehta, 
M.A. Published by N. M. Tripntki A- Co., Bom-' 
bay-2. 1051. Illustrated jacket. Thick caul-board. 
Pp. 352. Price Rs. 3, 


Mrs. Prem-Lila Mehta, wife of Shri Kanti 
Chandra Manubhai Mehta, Director of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Shillong, Assam, the eon of the late ^e 
Manubhai N. Mehta, Diwan of Baroda, died a shoi' 
time ago, when she was leontcinplaling a tour o‘ 
Anieriia, to get accjuainled with Social Welfaie Wo;l, 
thcic. Coniieited on her mothers side wit hi .a well- 
known Social Refoini family of Ahmedabad. .shi 
claimed a,s her maternal aunt, Lady Vidya Gavin 
hiilkanlli, B.A., M.B.E., who along with her sister, 
Shaida. t c., Mr.s. Prciiilila's mother, vv-tre the lii.':i 
lud.v graduate.s of Gujarat. It is lady' Vidya GaviiiV 
talented daughtei win has iiiiaiiged and eiidi’d the 
la imni'ceiii'es and vvelfa'c activilie.s ol her aunt'.'— 
Sharda k’-elieii:-—dai ahler. All her lifj Shrie ali Pit 111- 
li'a was ai.'live and the inlere'tiiig ircuh iits and let¬ 
ters W'litteii by hei, illu'liatilli> hei weik and whch 
liavi' found a due idiea' in this conitio-iliou, aie sure 
to make t'e iiadri Kite hiali both hci .iild All- 
.Sjioiiiii's vv'jik as her hiomaiilu". 

K.M J. 

Books Reoeiveil 

tVf. have U'Ci'iied a well-uol-iip and jiiofiisrly 
lilu-trated mag 1; iiie. entitled Iheluritil .laixn. It '’on- 
tairis intoiniatu(i ai ticks on and about .T.ijiaii The 
louiiial will be vei'v' u':( fill foi the woiild-lie toiiri'ts 
of Japan end also thos^ inicrestcd m Jajianese i.lTaii-3 
It is imldi'lied by Japan Overseas Publicity .\" 0 - 
eiation and i.s-iiid from Kairo Bldg. No. 3 , l-Choiii'-, 
Kjobashi, Chuo Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Tlie Fisherman Kohoyana 

GcorgL* G(’th\iti wiitc? willi burning conrcin 
in The Aryan Fa,h al)ou* thf' I'a’e of" dcf.-iicf- 
leis liuniaiiilN in the lKuul<i of llie half-a.-kep 
aroJiili'i't'^ o( l ew iiii-lbod'* of ii’a'':; cleslruelioi) : 

Foim lii^ h-'iiir: boat Kuboyan.i cast lii^ net inta 
till* 1 acili", into on i nif'lv ocean under the vault ol a 
rlc.i, l)!ue sky. Kolirw.ini was i'iin,e with wai. and 
was encu mote imis'img llie cabin" traditional to hi-* 
pcoide, tl'at of a t!ecp-sea hshcru’an, 

K'lioyano. 'lun, had done witli war ; hut had wai 
dciic with Kiibuyana ? 

1.1 a sense it liad Ib- no Ion"er wore a unifonn or 
respc.n 'ed un iiiesUonm^ly to the non discipline of the 
naliLnal iiiiliiaiy in.elune Ha was tree to ftsh, and 
thcie lii’iiealli the kcc! of his ciaft was the whole, vast 
Paeifii for a fi-liiiit' cKniiid. 

Kolnyana, no doubt, lieatd talk in port of new ex- 
pci ir.ietits to rdv.mcc that western teien' i. whirh haf 

leanilcsted jtse|| m the wijnn-j; out of iht c itv of 
I!lro^|ll■l'a. With most of its iT'cn. evotnen, children and 
tinhctn hahe- 

Put .nil tli.at, no dnidit. d:d not distutli the fisher of 
tl'e deep ; loi ilikini lay lievond his lioiiron, anil wliat 
was hc'iii'; dtuu tlieii li.i i no "lentei bicnifioanie foi the 
.i.'prncse cca p a-ant thetn it may have for you who read 
till sc lines. 

When Kohfwaiia beaaii to fee! siek he leporled to 
the di.rt.ir A (Iiepei eouiitiT was hroiiaht to heir. 
“Voii have li'eii eoiitainiiialed by ladio tieliie ait,” lie 
was told ‘"Vou have Ine.lliel dealli Iroiii the e.ipo’iis 
of Pikini'’ 

Put the .Ainetican oxiieriTnenls at Bikini had taken 
plnrc' siv nontlis before that W'as it pos-ihle that 
those jioisonfjiis emanations were hlowins about the 
vast Pacific still ’ 

What did science say about it ? 

It was quite clear : once set fiee, the products of 
a great thermcnuclear evpiosien remained as lifedcstroy- 
.'ri" agents not for months, years or decades, but pro¬ 
bably for a thousand years ! 

I do not know v^hether Kohoyana. who died ,a pain¬ 
ful and horrible dealli from ladio-aclivc contamination 
conitaetel while fi-hiri;» in a cieat neecn in a world ‘‘at 
peaee,'’ had cfiildeiii Pul .1 ihild begot <if one thus 
dm ini'd is alsti doomed ; for this is the fun i.inieiiial 
diffiiinee Ivtiveeii the alum ho I h and tlie livdioeeii. 
boiiil). an I the now old feshione 1 high explosive hoinh 01 
tliell : iJif rxnlosion is n»l the rnd of the dc' triirtioJi 
wioii'An. but only its l>rninnin/;. 

Rain is falling in Biimineham, England. The Geiger 
counter chatters. It is rudio-actiic rain. Where is 
it fioni ? nie far Pacific ? Or ftmn beyond the Urals, 
where the Russians are exploding atom and hy lrogea 
bombs? 


Nobody knows for certain All that is known is 
that while the peoples of tlie world lice with terror in 
their liearts, and a deep and )ias-uinate hatred of these 
scientific horrors, ihcir goviiiunerits pour out their trea¬ 
sure III unending siieam to cc'm.e hi:ger and more 
ghastly scjenlifie m-li u'li nt-. of iiMbS de^it utliini. 

Sj It IS that to lay tin-' uh-i aii Jap-ine'f fi^'iennan, 
tile ill-filled Kohoyana, become- fui nidlion-, a symbolio 
fi "jte, upu'eniing the simple people of the earth who 
II.c) become inimolalcd on thi- bloody altar of science, 
■,ci\ed, as it is, by the blind piie&ts ol political systems, 
01 i-iany naitonalism. 

How can the Koboyanas of the world, that is, all 
inarticulate, peace-loving people, implement their will 
to halt the work o£ the scientists who now labour to 
btmg about the destruction of all human life on earth ? 

In the Dictator countiics. they have no voice. Have 
they a voice in the great Democracies 'I 

During the parliamentary’ election in England in 
P'.^, twelve profe.ssors in Birmingham University issued 
a manifesto They appca'cd to the eli-ciois to p'ai 
party politics aside and to vote for those candidates who 
would give unqualified supjioit to vvorld government. 

Here IS then case in pait Civili/cd mankind 
!;is an all loo liiicf hicathinc space in which to undei- 
takc the supremo moral and intellectual la-k of creating 
a new sue al institution, capaldc of contiollmg the 
Prnilliss povvers if dosiiuctiiin now at o’lr disposal. If 
Wv fail to make this i(Tiii wo m: v well follow the dino¬ 
saur and llie dodo to extinction. 

Tills was a magnificent gostuic. but no more, for. 
whatever a parliamcnl.irv candid.te miglil pledge liim- 
si'lf to pcrfoini in llio House of Commons, if elected, 
onoe in he is little better than a small hov in a big 
schcol lie must accept the karty W'fiiii. He must vlo 
no liohtical thinking of hi.s own 

When the free electors send a candidate to represent 
them in PaiHamcnt, they surrender all political power ; 
It passes at once to the elected Member, and ho, in turn, 
liccomc’s the creature of the Party caucus 

There is only one palilioal device whiridiy the will 
tif the ptoplo can he established bey on I all conjcciure ■ 
it is the Referendum. And, surely, a Referendum of 
the com non pcotile of all nations woulil li ■ unani-iious 
lor the le-salion of a‘l aloiiiic uetivttv not d.iecleil to 
llie servile of man. lun to his ile-tiuclion. 

It is being spread abioad that aloiiiii in'igy will 
redeem man from niueli of the eiiise ol tod, an I make 
him nia-ler of such powcT lluit he will live on earth as 
ft god. Who ran heliev'e that ? Tl is one of the firs,. 
iiiatheaKilieal huiiiis i f our tin e who repudiates that 
olaiin a Hoyle, of Camh'idae, who stales it as the fact 
lliat nuclear energy for industrial ends is far lo.ss econo¬ 
mical than several ilicrnativcs, lor exa.mplc, hydro-electric 
power. 
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A$ I write the evening newspaper is brought to me. 
And 1 read this: 

Mr. Noel-Baker added, “I think the Government, 
like lots of other people, regard disarmament as Utopian. 
They have come to think that immense armaments, long¬ 
term conscription, constant development of weapons, 
immense expenditure on military research, are part of 
the Almighty’s ordering of the world—only to be ended 
when. He works new and universal miracles in the 
hearts and minds of men. We are now spending £160 
millions a year on military research and develop¬ 
ment . . . Some people suggested that if we kept piling 
up these bombs no one would ever dare to use them. 
But the whole of history is against that view.” 

But this, it has to be borne in mind, is as a voice 
crying in the wildernes.s It is overborne by other 
voices of military leaders, such as I'ield-Marsball 
Montgomery, who declared with apparent zest that 
Britain will most certainly use atomic weajiona in any 
future war It is ocerhoine by the acts and utterance 
of scientists, some now on their defence, others sublimely 
unaware of the evi] they are about. 

Professor A. V. Hill, ,a past-president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in a news¬ 
paper article, repudiates on belialf of the scientists, any 
guilt for the development of atomic energy. He does 
that with sound sense. But what may be said of the 
scientists when they turn their new and terrible know¬ 
ledge, at the behest of the politicians, to the creation of 
thunderbolts more terrible than any thrown by Jove ? 

For here is the point. Only the physicists who pos¬ 
sess the technical knowledge for the production of nuclear 
energy can make an atom or hydrogen bomb. Their 
guilt begins when, at that point, they do not revolt. 
True, here and there, there have been those who refused 
to lend their brains to such evil ends. They have been 
more often denounced than bailed. 

In our day-to-day effair.s we judge others by their 
actions, and to do that when judging of the intentions of 
government.-. i« 0 “ sensible and sound. 

We would hold it suspicious of a neighbour if he 
had a fixed rifli' aiming at our door, or threw up 
around hi.s lot a barbed wice fence over which he 
grimaced at us. 

Yet. while we pour out our treasure on armaments, 
and while we hurl our tlefianees at those whom we fear, 
and who, in their turn, fear us, we pay lip-service to 
peace, and declare our peareable intentions. 

If We mean peace, should we not jmepaie for it and 
not for war ? 

In bis book .irmamenis and Flisiory, Major-General 
J.F.C I'uller has this to say : 

“It is [Missible to Itave all manner of .societies—theo¬ 
cratic, atheistic, plutocratic, communistic, democratic, 
etc., but, so far it has not been found possible to have a 
warJess society.’’ 

Implicit in that unpleasant statement of fact is 
the counsel oi despair which the writer leaves unuttered, 
ft would seem to be this ; Tlicie will always be wars, 
for there .always have lieen. 

Here. I think, the military mind overlooks what is 
fundamemal. f.e.. what is meant by the word “WAR.’’ 

W’riters like General Fuller do not appear to have 
paus?W to consider that the last war has been' fought. 
There <‘an never be a war again. For wars are fought 
by armies against armies, and upon fields of battle or 
upon the high seas by.ntaval ship-s. The last war was 
fought between 1914 and 1918. That ordeal from 
which we have to recently emerged tvas the first conflict 


of nations under arms, of organized mass destruction of 
civilian populations. Under the debris of the cities of 
Europe lie buried forever, what were once more or less 
honoured, the Rules of War. 

Let us never for one moment forget that. For any 
future conflict between the nations some new word is 
necessary, for the word “war” will not do. Perhaps 
mass massacre, then ? No, not that either. For a 
massacre ends when the last body is cast into the 
communal grave. And any future conflict between, 
nations will be as a vast and irremediable suicide part, 

B tremendous ham-kin, in the process of which the 
combatants will disembowel one another. And worse : 
will poison for ever the germ plasm of all future 
generations. 

The speed with which the world moves along this 
dJ^rk path to self-destruction Itas already rendered 
obsolete the terrible agent that destroyed Hiroshima. 
We have this on the authority of Lord Boyd Orr, F.H.8., 
and of Ih-ofcssor E S. Shute, Reader in Nuclear Physics 
at Cambridge University, 

When it comes to turning his skills to the service 
of death the in.aenuily of man knows no limit. 

Atom bombs ? Obsolete, my dear fellow. Hydrogen 
liombs, tlien ? Those, too ! Then what, please, in their 
place to defend as against our enemies ? 

Many most excellent devices. Dust, charged with 
radio-active particles to be loosed in the air. Then 
radio-active dust spread on the ground. 

But here the bacteriologist protests. Should his 
science play Cimierella ? Certainly not. And what could 
serve the end in view better than the scientific dissemina¬ 
tion of death-dealing diseases among one’s enemies? 
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Uoi W since, br. Wansborough Joaet told, in a 
lecture on “Present Science and Future Strategy,” how 
science now knew of a substance seven ounces of which 
could wipe all life from the face of the earth. 

It is a little difiScult for the simple folk of the world 
to square that sort of thing with scientific freedom from 
moral guilt. Yet it is by such activities that men win. 
honours and rewards. 

In his book, Power, Bertrand iRussell wiote ; 

“If I had to select four men who have had more 
power than any others, I should mention Buddha and 
Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo.” 

How curious is the throught that none of these had 
other than »uch ptmer as flows from the fount of spiritual 
truth ? 

The religion of the West, at least, pays lip-servicc 
to the power of ihe spirit, but by the mouths of its 
high priests blesses the architects of a scientific hell. 

The meanest, most cowardly and corrupt of arguments 
are advanced to justify the so-called defensive measures 
of atomic invention. 

And, undisciplined by higher authority, perhaps 
even with its tacit approval, military commanders shout 
their defiances at their potential foes. . . .Yes, certainly, 
we shall use atomic bombs in the next vsar ! iNor is 
that all, for these warlike ones ate very free with the 
name of God. 

We, who are the common people, the Koboyanas of 
the world, can do but little to brake the Juggernaut 
that now rumbles upon the way which leads over the 
rim of hell. 

But one thing we can do. We can voice our feelings 
and repudiate by word of month at least, those who 
now lead the world fiom the light and diag humanity 
towards the final catastrophe. 


Woman’s Place of Honour in llintlu 
Soiiiely 

Piahuddha BharaJa writes editorially ; 

Contrary to what modern cilicisrii may aver or 
present-day social conditions may warranwomen in the 
India of the past enjoyed considerable froedom and 
privileges ini the spheres of activity sfrecially suited lo 
them. The idea of perfect equality exi.sied, without 
the least trace of rivalry or dissatisfaction so very 
characteristic of our times. The ancient Hindus gave 
practical expression to the idea of perfect womanhood 
by associating it with perfect and legitimate independence. 
To them such freedom on the part of woman was not 
meant to be construed as unrestricted liberty to act in. 
any manner detrimental to the well-established traditions 
of the community. Freedom and equality, as between 
man and woman, have their delicately poised norms 
and etiquette, circumscribed by the ideals and values 
for which the nation stands. For the sake of one man’s 
or woman’s exclusive pleasure, where such pleasure 
clashes with the larger interest of the community, no 
time-honoured principle of universal well-being can be 
sacrificed. In accordance with this wisdom of the ages, 
the ancient lawgivers of India laid down rules for the 
guidance of both men and women (and not woman alone, 
to their disadvantage). The inequalities and disquali¬ 
fies ions to which women were seen to h.sve been 
subjected at a later period of India’s history, whatever 
the justification - in their behalf, have temporarily 
reversed the process of orgioal bdiao tradition, Yet, 


Hr 

one cannot say without reservation that in all these 
later centuries, when the progressive emancipation of the 
Hindu woman became retarded, there was any deli¬ 
berate desire on the part of the Hindu man to disrespect 
her or deprive her of her pristine place of honour in 
society. 

The ideal woman in India is the mother. To the 
Hindu, within the family or without, the word ‘woman’ 
calls up to the mind motherhood first and foremost. This 
Hindu conception of woman as mother reaches its highest 
peak in the worship «if Cod a.-. Mother. From the hoary 
past to the modern times, the individual’s religious 
consciousness, developing and dc<-peiiiug round this 
concept of the worship of the Divine Mother a.s the 
Codde.Ks Almiglity, has ingrained in the mind of every 
cultured (not necessarily literate» Indian a belief, 
stronger than reasoned conviction, that the woman 
as mother—either his own oi another’s or of his 
childicn—should be honouied. Thi'- tendemy towards 
deification of any jktsoii or thing con^ileied sacred or 
extraordinarily unique is < on'-pieiious in the Indian 
nation. What gi eater veneraiion c.in characienze man's 
altitude lo woman than to addre-. hei. young oi old, as 
‘mother’ and to look upon her a-, a human leitresentatioa 
of the Mother Divine? The great lawgiver Manu, some 
of whose utterances regarding women are taken exception 
to bv modemers, has extolled mother hood by saying, 
‘A spiritual prccciitor is ten times superior (in glory) 
to a teacher. A father is a hundred times superior to 
the spiritual preceptor. But a mother is a hundred 
times superior (in glory) even to the faher,’ 
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It is but natural that where motherhood is held 
supreme, the ideal of monopanious marriage is insisiod 
upon as the highest and best. By contrast, the life of 
a woman who rettnined unmarried or was childless was 
considered incomplete. So. iion-marriajc or marriage 
without motherhood were held emotionally an 1 socially 
undesirable and thus were not eneoiiraged. The high 
ideal of mairiej life, for which Hindu soi icty is pro¬ 
verbially famous, has hc"n nobly expressed in the 
marriage hymn of the fiip-Vcoa, as also in several 
bmrilis and Tanlras of later petriods. Lifelong faith, 
devO'irn, and love bciw.en hu.sband anif wile were 
undoubti'dly aimed at The 'talus of a wife i- pietured 
clearly a- one of dignilv and iinportarice, whereby she 
was as-nred of jieaee. joy. anil jirosperity. She is lie 
mistress of the liousidiohl and from that follows 
Ircnieiidoas respondhdiiy Says ATanii : ‘Vi’omen are the 
light of I heir home and it is their glory that they are 
the niolheis ,|f the human reec. Tlirre''o!e th‘y deserve 
wonl'ip Iron all. 'ilfii- is no iliffeience b’lween women 
end the tioddess of Fortune ’ The woman, as wife, 
shares fully in all the jovs and sorrows of her husbaml 
and becomes ,1 real paitnei in all his activities, Hci 
picscnee and active pa:lieipalion aie oliliLmtory in many 
religious sariifiees The SaUipatlia lithhmnna deelaies, 
‘One who i® without a wife is not capable of worshipping 
God proficrly.’ 

From time imnirnioriai life in India has centred 
round the family ideal, and th: family is regaided as 
the jiropcr and chaiactciisiic plac-' for the full pay of 
womanly virtue.® Pciveise ih'nhing has intciprctcd this 
as an injustice to woman hccau=c she is cnf'onr,aprd 
to stay at home in puferenre 'o the tough aril lundile 
of outdoor nclivil) no' hefiSliiic the physical and mental 
make-un natural to womanhood. Many specious uniru’lis 
and half-truths about the so-called inferioiily of the 
Hindu woman in sooieiy haV^ licen scduloiislv given 

currency hy We.=tctn writers and some of their Tiuhan, 
apolotl'ls In suppoii of iheir views, these critics poln' 
cut the status of woman during the pcrjbd of foreign, 

eonques' wlieii siici’iv grew ligid and rea'ilonaiy <11111 
the s'ringeney of man-made protective iti'a'iire-, placc<l 

woman at ;i disadvantage Social an 1 (lolitieal uii'csi 
during ccnturie.s of nation,il strugale ag.uinsi invasion® 
and insecuiiiv of life an'l Imno'ir hud eompelh’d manv 

chmifs, dc'ii'alile and undcsiralilc, rcsuliiii" in a gra !u<il 
decline in tli • position and status of women in our 
society. Womm’s fteedom of speech,• movement aPd' 
public appearance was curtailed, cdue.ation ' and Wdic 
studies were somewlnt restricte-l. proprietory right were 
lessened, and in many other ways they felt helpless and 
dependent on men But such an unsaiisfaetory slate 
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of affairs, whatever the causes of I't, can never be 
justified, csiiecially when wc know for cciiaui that 
aocicni Hindu society had evolved and maintain'd highly 
salislacioiy standards about the treatment c[ women. 
Though from the bc 2 iimings ol the .S.unj an I Juiani 
jciiod women weie dipnvcil ol their rights to 
Hpanayaiid, peiforimince of Vedic sacvu'iees jom'lv vvi'li 
their husbands, and ev'cn advanced secular knowledge, 
no actual haidship in jiiaclical hie was '’ver jihicc I on ■ 
them. However, compajed with the Vedtc iieiiod, lliero 
has liecn a gcn'’ial deterioration in the si a'us ol woman. 
Alodcin Hindu society ha® had to eoii'eiid with the 
lemole eonsequenee.s „f this proce.s-, ol d'-ehiie and al'o 
with the eoiilu®ion in ideals and tea-'iee® enaendcied 
by the unlamiliar but all'iring iiiMueiucs exeilcd by 
Semitic .111(1 Cliri'iian civili/aiions 

Il is sunirisjng that not m.mv Indiuis, not to spiak 
of loieigner-', aic avvaie ol the (act llial the Hindu 
SCIi[i'iircs give as high a iilaee ol liinieir to vvoifan as 
to uian Both man and vvoiiieii are peimilPd equal 
riglit I,) the hige‘-l sfiitijual leali/ali-iti No oilier serqi- 
lure of tile woild lia® given to Itii' vvoteaii ®ueli equaiity 
with man as the Vi d.i® i f tlm Hindus The Ohl 
'JVsiatiient depicts woman .as an in-'tnminl in the hinds 
Of .Satan for the tcniiiiing an I eaiisii g the fiP cl m.iu. 
I'he Biblical account of woman {ii fiom giving li'tr a. 
high place of honour, exprc'se-.. on the whole, llie view 
that she is cicated for man's xileasnre and heeaus- of ir,r 
finiily has Imoueht sm, s-ifTinnr, and death into th-® 
world. The Similie relp'ion® have gtii't.ill> as'ign'd to 
woman a place in the liai hgiound. i oJiipFtely ®iil) eilm.iie 
t<i liiaf if man. With he spiecil of ll ■' a-c-'ic an 1 
menas'ie views iif life, ovciemiiha'iz'’1 iiv Ilir‘dlii‘'ii and 
the alliliidr of society lovvaids vvoniaii w.g.s furtlie.' 
.'idver-' lv ..' fl c'inl in Il'ndn ]| ,v e rii le lt<-r in 

the countries of the West, if not worse even at a time 
wlien Indian eivili/a'.inn was at its lieiglil \i'ei'iln< to 
.Soerale®. ‘\X onian is the so'iice of .ull rvi". Sav v 
Teniilliii, ‘Wem.in is tiie g'lt'- of Ir 11 an I nio'li r ol a’l 
evils.’ To a great extent Hindu si.eietv ef p'i ili v il e.nJ 
pe®l-medieva| per mis tame iiniln the slein 1 iv;- ol 
II liuio-,social leadius who miiulile i iniblii oiiiuieii ih.iiir-'i 
iheii .nilhorilalive writing® and injuiH'iims Naturally, 
without :>iiy deliberation and impi 1 re]i'ibly il iriiig a long 
period of chequeied exi^tenie. the g'.ilinl dudine in 
the honour and freedom due to woman heeame an unfortu¬ 
nate reality. 
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iatiSi Intf^itrlal Redfealrdk 
in India 

V- R. Nalarajan writes in The Mysore 
Economic Review: 

In the planned economy of a country science 
must necessarily play a siasnully important role 
Improvements in techniques evolved as a result of 
scientific research bring about the greatest increases 
in production in the diffei'cnt sectors of the economy. 
National resources are augmented by the substitulloii 
of cheap and abundant materials for those in scnrcc 
siipjily and by finding ii.ses for materiuts whicli ha\ii 
remained unutilised. A balanced programme of 
reseaich coienng e\ery sector of the ecom.mv )s 
essential for the de\eloi>ment of the country Thu 
ns]iec( IS con.sidered under diffucnt lieads in the 

Since Independoiii-e. programmc.s of scientific 
re.si'arch and survey have been greatly exi'anifid In 
the spheii' of researcli jiioper, tlu* most iinpoitatii 
develoiuiient in lecetil >cais lias tieen the c'tablisli- 
nietu of a ehaiu of laboratories and research I'lisliui 
lions 111 diffi'renl jiarl,- of the coiinlry. These institu¬ 
tions are 1. National riiysicid I.atioralory, New Ilelhi; 

2. National t'lieinical Laboiatory, f-’oona; 3 Nalioual 
Me'iillmgical Laboiatory, Janislu djnii ; 1. Fuel Ri- 

search Institiiti*, .Ic.ilgora, 5 Ceiitinl Food Techiio- 
logieiil Research lubtiiutc. Mysoie, O Central Drug 
Research Institute. Lucknow. 7 Central Class and 
Ceramic Research In.stitiite, talcutla; 8 Central Road 
Research Institute. Delhi; 9. (’’eiitral Building Resfavcli 
In-stitute, Hoorkee; 10. Central l.ea'her Resr>nrch 
Inslitiiie, Madras; 11 Central Electro-chemical Re¬ 
search Institute, Karaikiidi. 

Although in most of these institutions, the proces-, 
of c.siaiilisliiiient is complotc, in some, like the Leather 
Reseaich and Buildings Research Institute, foi ins¬ 
tance, only nucleus units have been functioned .so lav 
The Elf'ctro-Chemical Rc.search Institute has not yet 
bi'giin to function. 

The Plan provides for completion of buildings, 
installation of necessaiy equipment and completing 
the other arrangements to the extent that these leniaiii 
to bo done in the case of each Laboratory and Insti¬ 
tute I'll uddi'ion, the following three research insti- 
tute.s are proposed to be established during the penod 
of the Plan; 

1. Radio and Electronics Research Institute, 
2. Mechanical Engineeimg Research Institute, with 
speiual enipham.s on .stud.v of problems cottage and 
small-scale iiidustiles; and 3 The Central Salt Re¬ 
search Station. 

Besides tlc'.se laboratories and research institutes, 
the Government has made substantial eontribulions 
towards the establishment of the. following three rc'- 
search rnstitutions; 

1. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry Rcifcarcli 
Association ; 2. The South India Art Silk Mills [Research 


A.ssooia1 ion, and 3 The South India Tex'il.'> Tiidiistiy 
Research Arsocialion. 

Fundamental and applied research at a number of 
institution.s and univer-ities is being aided by the 
Government. Sinve.v-, of p.'uticular le-oiuces jne- 
paralion of a dicioiiaiv of tlie ecoiifuni'- piodncis of 
India, ar'iinging 'Vinpo-ia and confen-nre:-. and advice 
ft) mdustiv on .'■jKiifiL I'lobliiris aie other inipoitant 
items in the proguiiiime of scientific and uidirsirial 
research. 

The impoitan e oi n-ianti for the devcolpmeiU 
of Indian indu-in- .an h.iidly oe exaggerati d. We 
liave made -.uiiie lelai d aii'in'i't- in ihi-' iliri-elion. 
Each niajoi iiidn-o.v Ic- ii- -'•paiatc lesej'iili orga¬ 
nisation. Re-f''iicli d'; Mi le '0- .and Ijhoi.iiorii - have 
also bef'Jl set up bv the I >' p O ’ Tii'll'- "! ltld'1-blOs ill 
all Slal"' Ar- a le-ull ol Me di l.'j '1 ii’ion- 'jf liie fifth 
Indii'lnei ConfMi'e. a 'en'i.il oigamzatnin. the 
Industrial Rts .iiih I'l'ei.' ' 1 - .ii Mid in P-'.'i.'i with 

:Tn iidiisoi V body eillid tie Ind'i-t I ill 1 Ttesi-arcli 
(louiui! It supplies mdu-iii.'l mfoiniation, (e-ope.ratci 
with the iiidustiifs Ill o-ijoh \vo’-k and publishes a 
bulletin giving itifoimaiion n-'lid to the iiidu-tiies 
In ordei to meet lie' 1 ‘ IpIiif iin ms pf ine las* war, 
a 'peedv' ihf ioiiinen' ot a'i put' Titial indu'iruil rt- 
-oiiiei-’ot linli I wo I'd b. Tills ltd U) 

the appointment of a new hcd\. the Boaid of Scienti¬ 
fic and Iiidii'tiial Ri's'iirih ''.nii v, h;!h v.iu- as^'-icialtid 
the leiircsenlaiivs Ol 'In in.i,,or Indian indu,'.tnss 
It ha- alieady done mui'h 'i-ot'd viu’.l: and sUgges;ted 
seveiii! new lin - of iiianulai tu: r ' cl (.ni cal oils, 
etc. But oui C'Xpi.nddurf on ludu-tii.l rfojrih is loo 
little to meet ad'qi'.atetv tl._ rtqunaimnis i_.i industry 
In liie r 8 \ . pi.Ml:, '.Miu-".i;,n-’. i.e.n,. -pgnd 

300,000,01.0 doliitr- on < ■ Tli - lo al c.an . of 

lescarc'h m lii' C 8 i ' " d to ariioiin: 'o oiie-sixth 

of the lota! n.itionrd li.eoine. 

Our Cioi ei line I’l o I 1 - on a ii ■ rii path. I’ 
IS no more tlie I’o'ni . L..'.' i-’iM I' . ' UCC2S- 

.s'liry as Ihrv an.—b i > ■ " !'' ’■'■ire^ of 

governnieaial le.n. .in . . . ■ ;i . . .p; of ds 

re.spon.'ibihi v. I- a < 1 ‘o, " . (i.j,, .'..it today 

stall- (M a d't: :.-i ... '.d it Will 

roqunc .-ocial '■M-m - m in 'n ' ’-lua ih-si'i.'.' to xCt 

as tieh! wnlkiis -I o-iiri.io iVibis.a-. an i sn oil. The 
Universities alone can piovide the tianiiiig ground for 
a .scielllifii’ tiliipei, Viili :• n.ll ( .cisii ui ' n lih ulogy 
Teachers and im id- ot I cuno me- hiiic a ical res- 
ponsibildv in -faquiig tlie ntw Uaba 

The students iiie me n al eomnlmior.s to Uie 
iiiakuig oi .a sUecc—.fid Wilfaie tsiati aud th? pic- 
piivufion i.s long and he luad i- wiati-ouubut the 
fufuiv b full of I'Vonil'e To the tiue s'tk'V 'he 
promised land eaiimu be fur off, and to bic niurovv 
path of disciiduie and vvoik every s,>ekei oI' tIk ual 
Initli in hniiian atfair* is welcome at the linvirsit' 
to uiiiavel the nivsterv of huiu.m life ,nni mi-' iv , 
and to iirovuR opportunity, courage and tadh. 
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«l«ll WltN QMIIVmklll HQUrHII 

Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. JYOTISHARNAB, M.B.A.S. 

(London) of Internatiouak fame, PriBident of the worJd-Tcnowntd BarasBBhi Pandit Maha 
Sabba of lianarau and All India Aatrological and ABtronomical Society of Calcutta haa 
won unique lame not only in India but ibroughout ihe world (e. g., in England, Amarica, 
Africa, Auitralia, Cbina, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable persona 
> from every nook and corner of the world have eeni unBolicited teetimonialB acknowledging 
hia mighty and Bupernalural powers. This powerfully gifttd greatest Aitrologer & Palmist, 

' Tantric can tell at a glance all about odc’b past, ptesent and future and with the help of 
I Yogie and Tantric jwwerB can heal diseaBCH uhich are the denpair of Doctors and Kavirajas, 
p ^ rodtesBing the pcrniciouB induenco of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult law 
salts and enauro safety fiom impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlcssncBB and free 
people from debts and family unbappincnB. 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditjl 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS 

Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman lor vast wealth, good luck and all round 
prospority, honour and fame in life. Price Bb. 7-10. Special Ks. 29-11. Supcr-8pecial Rb. 129-11, 
Hagalamukhi Kavacha i To overcome cuemicB it is unique. (Ic-tB promotion in Bervires and in winning, 
civil or urituinai HniiB and for pleasing higher officialH it is unparallcd. Eb. 9-2. Special Fb. 34-2. 


Super-Bpeciai with lasting speedy eflectB Kb. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha SuccesB in examination and 
B sharp memory. Rb. 9-9. Special Ks. 38-9 Detailed Catalcgue Wiih Testimonials Free on Request 
A wonderful Astrological book in English ‘ MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotish 8ararat : — DohIh month by month exhaustively Rb. 3-8. 

SALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 

Head Office & Residence: 50/2. Dharamtola Street, “dyolish Samrat Hbabaii’’ (Wellengton Sq Junction) 
Oalcutta-13. Phone: 24—4065. (’oiiBultation hours : 3 P.M. to fi P.M. 

Branch 105,Grey 8t., “Basanta Nivas” Oal.fi. iS-30—11 A.M. Phone: B. B. 3685. 

Central Branch Office: —47, DharHiutola fitrcit, (lalcutta-13. Phone: CVnlral 4065. HourB 5-30— T-0 P.M. 
LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. f-A. Westway, Raynes Park, London. 


Works by SWAMI ABHEDANANDA: 


1 Mystery of Death : Philosophy and Religion of the 
Katha Upanishad. Mystery of Death viewed 
with modern scientific outlook. Re. 8-8 

Life Beyond Death : A critical study in the myetery 
of Psycho and Spiritualism. With pbotes of 
Kpirit-wiitlng. Rt. 6-8 

India and her People : A BUryay of the social, politi¬ 
cal, educational and religious conditions of India. 
An epoch-making book [New eoilion) Rs. 6-8 
Science of Psychic Phenomena : A critical study 
iu the Mind and its Powers. Rs. 4 

Doctrine of Karma: A Study iu ihe Practice and 
Philotopby of Wi^rk, The author has unveiled the 
mystery and interpreted the arts of Works. Ks, 3 
Lsclures in India: inspiring thoughts On Religiou 
and Nationalism. Ks. 3-8 

Songs Divine : Binikrit Hymns with English transla- 
tion in v. rse. R». 2 

Ideal of Education : The aim and object of education 
have hem delineated in this neat volume. Be. 1 
Rsincarnation : A key note to the philosophy of the 
UreekH, Hindus, Ohiistians, hufiB, Gbincge, etc. 
and the tb3ory of rebirth prevailing over many 
nations of the world. Ks. 2 

How to be a Yogi : An illuminating wo.k on the 
pbi OBophy and practice of Yoga exp’ain.d in 
the light of modern science. Rb. 4 

Philosophy and Religion : This volume deals with 
.^fteen illuminating chapters that solve all the 
naughty problems of Indian philosophy and 
religion. Jt corers the discussion of difficrent 
aspects of Philosophy and religion and their 
application in our practical life. Ks. 6-8 


True Psychology ; This volmc on true psychology is 
a unique contribution to the field of ptyrhology 
which proves that psychology ean be lead us 
beyond the ranged of our mind and senses. Ks. 6 
Swami Vivekananda end His Work: This little pen- 
piciurc has all the merit and beauty of its own 
as it came out from one of the dearest and 
worthiest spiritual brothers of the great Swami 
Vivekananda. Re. 1 

Human Affection and Divine Love : A work on 
Mysticism dealing with the process of Divine 
Communion through love and love alone. Ks. 1-8 
Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religious p rfection. Ks. 2 

Path of Realization : A study in comparative Religion 
and Philosophy. Rs. 4 

Self Knowledge : A Btudy in the Mysticism of the 
UpanishadH. Rs. 3 

Riligion of the Twentieth Century : As. 12 

Christian Science and Vedanta : As. 8 

Divine Heritage of Man: A clear eolation of all ques- 

tioiiB and problems of God. His existenee and 
attributrs Be. 4 

Sayings of Ramakriahna : A wise anthology of the pre* 
cepis and parables of tha Great Master by his 
gifted disciple. Rs, 3 

Attitude of Vrdanta Towards Religion: Belected Lectures 
on Vedanta and Religion. Rs. 6-8 

An ioti eduction to the Philosophy of Panchadasi. Re. 1 
Woman's Place in Hindu Religion : As, 12 

Life of Swami Abhedananda (An Apoatle of Monism) 
by Siatir Shivani : hwamiji’s Life & Activities 
recoided by his disciplea. Bs. 7-8 


RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19-B, BAJA RAJKpISHNA STBEET, OALCUTTA-e 
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President Tito Returns to Yu^roslavia 

IVcsidenl Tilo and iii-> associates landed at Rijeka 
on FcbniJi v 11 nflei ihnr s'ic< cssful \isil to India and 
Burma. They weir away froin Yugoslavia foi two and 
half months At Rijeka, Zagrcli and Bcofirad, hun- 
dieds of thousand' of people gathered to give him a 
tnniultiious welcome He delivered several .speeches at 

there jdaees ahoiit his trip anil the general position of 
Vugoslav foieign policy. 

.S[)e.iking to peoiile on'side Beograd station, 

fiesidint 'I'ito said : “lil’c are not in favour of a division 
of the world into two hloc' Airotdmg to oni idea- 
the vvoiM is .in indivi-itili wliole Ideological difle- 
lenies cannot he a rea-on foi countries to shed each 
other’- hlood, miles- sonicone lia- impciialistii motives, 
which I- difliiml mallet Hut idi ologii’.d diflercnccs 
ihcinseK e- eannol In a ica-on lor dividio;' the world 
into hloe- whieli will -liarpen then knives, forge their 
gun- and sioek|iili' ol liMliogen and alitnn liomlis foi 
then -ell-de-tinclion.” 

Il I- oinioii-. I’le-iih lit I ilo -,iid (loin iln de< la- 
lalion whieli he had -lilned willi I’lillie Miiii-lei IS'ehni 
the kind ol talk- tin \ hail (oiidiieled No (>a< I wa- 
mgned noi hloi eiealed. What wa- eon-idernl wa- how 
all pi'acefiil naiion- could work -leadfa-tlv toward- pre- 
serMng |>e let ,ind -aviiig mankind fioiii m w di-.i-lei 

They weie iinanimoii- in iheii aeieemeril ahoni ihi-. and 
w( old eonliniie lo lie tire]e— in its pursuit. 

“If pel Imps Someone wanted to u-k in a lone of 
reproach why exactly we should engace so ardently in 
this matl.'i." he went on, “1 hrve to «av that it is up to 
us. the small nations, lo show oui-tdves as htiilder- of 
peace and as i onsoliilalol- of peaceful eo-exis|einee and 
co-operation With the world today divided into two 
hides. It IS Im kx tiiat oiit-ide them there are va-I niim- 
hers of people anil whole states which believe that it j- 
not viirht lo follow the jiath of division. and to do 
nothing uhout the nnifiealion of the wotld It is neces¬ 
sary to gel together and In solve in a peaceful wav prob¬ 
lems which do nol mi l It in.inkind wading into new 
hlood-hed over ihem. heean-e lodav the world is an 
indivisihle whole and anv mapn eonfliel would drag the 
whole woild into a vortex in v-liieh tlie small nation- 
H'oidd fare worst. Foi thi- reason, the small nations 
and all progressive jieople must he united in theii 
aspirations, and must prevail over those ominois forces 
which preach the solution of problems by the swoid if 
they rannot he solved hv fieaceful mean- Today nothing 
ran be solv'ed hv the sword, nor by the hydrogen or atom 
bomb. Mankind would indeed he mad if it believed 
that either bloc could defeat someone witli the Iiyrogen 
or atom bomb without itself being defeated in the con- 
ffict and without all humanity becoming a victim of a 
terrible disaster. 


‘Now the question is whether Ihi- is a change of 
pi liev on imr i,,iuTs Y'lgo-l.nvia, now that she had 
brg'im lo noiin.ih-e Iiei rehilioii- with the -oviet Union, 
thinking of hetiaving the principles which -he h.is ex- 

Iioiimliil in liir (oieigri liolii'v.'' -Vt',' ,ire doing 

e\ 11 V1 liiiiL' [iii--ild/ Mi-f le 1 ,ui-f of o'li I'limiplc- for 
preserving pe;iei''fiil eo-exis|enee to normalise our 
Illation- with eveiv eonniiv so destring and to make 

the-,, nd.itioris the hest po—dde Tin- wa- what guided 
ns to normalise nor relations with the Soviet Union and 
other F.i-lern eouniries There i- no need to fear 
that We shall drop onr good relations with the Western 
iioiTitili-. if iid.iiion- vvitli tlie .-iiviei 1 iiion and her 

fio nd- impimi d'lilv \L o want good relations with 
the W i -iern eininlries Nothing h i- i hanged jn our 

pidiev It lenmin- priiieiplid .md eon-istent 

“I III vviirld sitiuiliiiti i- (hanging .itnl ton-ion is 
agidii iiioiir.ting \A e innsi imi tni In mil (florts to abate 
thit len-i.in : we eoi-t inii n-if\ them Tins urges us 

II mo -Miinglv not lo 'mri anv of the exi-ling blocs, be- 

I . 01 - 1 - . 1 - loim . 1 - ilnii aii. lOoe- mid .i- long as new 
’■II ihod- Ilf -iihing inlein.itlonal {iroblem- arc not 

soiiglil dan'jet will alvvav- In hoking Tbi- does not 
mean tliil A iign-lav i,i i- iii i.tt.il A\ e -av ,i- o|ienlv as 
possible- ‘Do not Ini’tie into new danger" Unfortu- 
nalelv mir videe i- iim alw.iv- In eili d whe’e it ‘hould 

III Howevi’i T think that vmiIi ivctv dav that pa-ses 
the luimhei- of tliH-e wlio lliink a- we do glow- not <,nlv 
in the countries wliieh agree on the vv’hole with our 
foieign polii'v. hot jl-o m emintrie- bidonging to the 
I xi-ting blocs.” 

President Tito added that no iin-olved international 
proldem wa« worth the Mood-lied of the nations todav. 
not even ,1 local war 

“TA’i'h legal il lo reeeni ileMdopinent, " he went on, 
“1 do not think we should make that worst forecasts 
.ilioiii ihf iv-ii1is of eiriain changes in a country with¬ 
out realising that in -o doing we .aie oiirstdves eonfrl- 
hiilma to the vvoisening of the siinalion. Thi- applies 
lo holli sides Tf hiith sides are doing everything tliev 
e.ui lo sh.iipen relations, then, of course, they do be¬ 
come worse. Tt is wTong- but il i« the rule in the 
foreign poliey nianv eouniries todiiv—lo regard peace¬ 
ful moves I)v' a Poiinirv' as an indication of weakni'ss, 
and till'll, u- a eonseqiiem e to -Irain i elation- -till mere 
When reaction «e|s in to -iieh a iMiliev, tin ob-ervation 
is ijsuallv. ‘There vmi -eC we wete light when we said 
that nothing could he done about them Tin's is the 
Wrong course. What is needeil is to welcome anv 
V'oii’e rai-t'd in favour <vf relaxation to iceki-ii wi’h it 
and appreciate it, and not to regaid everything as a 
manoeuvre. Of coarse, ni.inv things are done w-’h 
an ulterior motive, but when that motive is the preser¬ 
vation of peace notliing is nobler,"’ 
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President Tito then empinsispd that Yugoslavia 
stood bt hfr foin^n ;iob< > Wi sliall ' ht said 
“t<nsol) Idtt oiii teluiioii with tiu Western eountnes 
Bui this dots noi (lijtciid onjy tn us Wc are an 
inflipendnU ituniiv iiid aiiv atttnipi at intuftrenoe in 
out inteinal iITtiis in) pitsMiri on us to change our 
tcuise, IS ub'-olult ly siipufluous Our people have 
inoved tint iluy art old enough t,, govern themselves, 
anti old no I h iNo to lakt jtari in t vents in the inter¬ 
nal It nal arena 

Kr ft line o Ills It n ibstnn liotn hoiiu President 
Tito nine I s ni ue iiit il iitnaiks about those who weie 
wemi to ici’er to a dielatoishii) in \iir-oslavia This 

he s ml, liael li in iilhti a long pi nod of absinie lor 
leopli will 11 itoi iblc iiositioiis, cspttially for the “dic¬ 
tator ’ Jt 1^ irin,.i anil abo alainiiig fit those 
wlio k |) I [I I u (Il iiti sill) Ik s iI tint 
th“ir ‘diititoi si fluid least the eountiy an! yet cvery- 
ihini:, reniatneil ts fiini is a rotk But < ur i>iople leu 
hse the role that \ugoslaMa pliys today, and the role 


she must play They understand oUr policy and are 
tvith us I am talking, of course about the stones 
which are always being circulated with the idea of deny¬ 
ing the democratic achievements of our country, and 
her steadfast, gradual but continual development to- 
waidb real socialist democracy It is just because out 
rountry is what it is that hei internal system is what 
It is that we were whokheaiiedly rectived in those 
ili‘l(iii countrits of Vsia whu li wi visiied hoih by tht 
liatliis and b) ibc jniilt /V< m s front Yu^O',taria 


In 


The Limits oi Coexifttence 

the Neu Lfadii Doctnibti f) 





Michael Kaipovich, autlun i> 
ISUI lOOr anti Pioltssoi til 
Inixtrsilv, writes js inllows 
111 till till It nl 
IMslCIKt lilt 
allst^ is whfllu 

iially s tiiihin,. 

< sst niiallv 
-tiitleiil in 


Imfxnal lius'.to 
llistiii\ Haivaid 


to 

Ihal 

IS 

ti nil 

sell 

Fill 


(list U'-sIt 11s of 
lirsi quislioii 
t lit \i<-lt nt 1 
IK W I'll I ihi 
1 slilciMiiil of I 
in iiiil si dill fai t ' 
almost foui lilt itlt' ^OMti ( omniu 
nisiii ind Vtcsiirii litnioiiati liavi 
In 1 II toiciil It txis| suit li\ 'kIi fiu 
ibt simpli rt asoii iliit ntilliii has 
btin ibii III pul in mil tin i xis 
It net of II' aniiiMmi't 

Bt lll'l if till' OIlK piopli <1 

on III si\ ihil now wt tnii'l hiit 
‘not pj'sivi lull I Iivi tti(M' 
j^ntt — I mnctpi 'I odyiii iradi 
lull nil lelalion' < ntinnus and 
loipionii'f But 1 "n thi iinislirn 
iri' ' 1' ll IK iiivl'm htri 

, ill 11 In lh( fits' M ir' iftti thi 
Hnlsbfvil R|V( lotion ll IS mil ihtu 
1,. ,1 uli\i ro violin I fbiii 

rriilil liaidK havi litn il ‘ 
whin ‘s Vi.t foHign poliiv w is In sc I 
,n ihi expicniKin f irnnndnli 
iiial itvolnlion in ihi ^'l'^sl iild iht 
Wisliin Allits wert orgnnirinT then 

half-heat led niinn unsut cessf ul > 
military intervention But didn I a 
niiv mort atiivt phist begin in iht 
,niic 1020 ’ Tbeie win (ouftrenit' 

mil rrmpiomists and iradt as wd 

mlliiral tdations to tht t xlt nl 
ptrmiUtd by the Sovot Kgime Hi 
Vfe'ltin world wa* umiutslioiiahlv 
more aelive in this rotxislcntt thaw 
was tilt rSSR It might ht said 
ihal iht West tagerh soiulii totxisi 
mtt rlitihing at tvtiv opportiiniiv 
in that dirt f lion and somttimt' 
rvtn imagining opportuniin s who • 
were nol Ttally then Ritall tli 
unusiifiid optimism atoiisid by s 
manv n mporary phi'ts of Sovit t 
noliey tht NFP “sonahsiii in om 
(ountry tin Uniltd Front against 
fastism the Stalin Constitution 
even the puigts of iht 1910s (and 
later “Soviet nationalism" thi 
‘'recogniiion” of the Church, am' 
the dissolution of the ComiiueHit) h 
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is hard to forget all this; it is even harder to forget -what 
followed, Not consciou> drsir*- hut fon-o of cirrumstaiires 
brought about the wartime alliance between the Western 
democracies and the Soviet Thiion. Wherca'- in the West 
—and especially in America- tlii^ alliaix'e siiniuiated 
faith ill the jiossihility of prtsiwai co-opeiation with 
Moscow, the Soviet icginie '•aw in Woild Wai II an o|>iioi 
tunity for revolutionarv expaii'iion wliifh uutoinulii ally 
precluded any sort of (icdci'ful i oexisteiice with the 
“capitalist countries” While the Westetn eualition jiart- 
ners were waging solciv an aimed simggle again-t the 
eoiiimon foe, Stalin was also lighting another war; a 

lioliticiil war against his own allies Now. in historical 

perspective, it is pcifeitly ih'ai that dining the war the 
Soviet regime was alrcadv drawing up plans for sub- 
jeefing Easlein Europe and the Fat Ei-I to f!('niniunis( 

dietator'hip And it is also ele.ir that thi' Wisimi \l|ies 
not only had little leal awaieiiess of lh|s hut failed to 
eo-ordiiiate tlieji inditaiv sii.iiejA with .in\ 'orl of dih 
nitc prditieal goals for fiosiwai woild oigani/ation This 
is amply clear in the last \o1nrne of Winston Chnrehill s 
war nienmiis Chiirehili who Iiim-m-II onK i et o"ni7,ed 

what was hajipeninc ■ flei inanv position- ha I aheadv 
been lost --deserihes with soine iriitalioii how Aniei iean 
politieal and niilitarv leadets resi-icl ih. imei lion of 

‘polities’’ into inilllary stiategy e-pei lalli hi' adviec 
to ‘‘meet the Rtis'ians” a' fai to ihi' east a' iio'sihle 

The postwar poiii'v of the We't wa* also hi'eil on 

belief in the possihilitv of eoexi'leili e. a- w.i' the mliri 

eoneepi of the T’nited Nations ’ Aeliii “ imvi'lenee wjs 
in full swing: i-onfeiellee followed eonfciinie. and there 
Were eoraiiromises in ahnndanee ll wa- not the f mil of 
the West that this (•oexisiencf le i .inn om ic'-iiel' le-. 
peai'eful and giadu.ilU gave w,'\ lo a siato of coM w.o 
Even tile rold-war ooliev of “i onlaining'’ Soviet aggres¬ 
sion was based on the nlea ol eoc\isi,*n, c p wa- not a 
iiueslion of dcsliovili'i Soid (/ineminis'e, lull of Iml hug 
it within its iireseni hound' in ihi lioi.i itiii ii wo'dd 
one day losi- its dg'.’'ie'si\e (haiaeicr «•ltll''l lliroiigli cmi 
Illlionary change oi thiniigli leioliilionarv oM-ithrow 
From this poiiil of \ievv. neither tli<' Koiran nor the 
fndo-Cliincse war eonlllrl' l with llic i one'|il o’ 

‘'eoniaimnent, ' sinee both pe'iilli’ l horn ui Is of f oei- 

nrunist aggression \nd. foi all the diffeii necs in phra 
s( o]og 5 and laeties, T see nothing e-senlialK new in 
Ameriean foieigti finlicv under the pie-enl Repnhlieaii 

ndniinistration 

Sinee T am eonvinted that no Western nation will 

take the initialiie in laiini hing a wai with the Soviet 
T'nion, tin eonlenlion that we luee on<' ele.n i hoicc. 

“eoexistenee or war ’ seems |o me me,iningle-s 1 believe 
the (fucsiion is. rathei : What kind of loevisianee V 

Needless to say, the form of eoexistenee we are now 
experiencing—coexistence accomfianied hv (on'taiit ten¬ 
sion—is profoundly abnormal ami difficult to hear. Iti 
piescnt eireunistanees. however, noimal peaei ful io- 
existence is impo.ssible It is exiliide.l not onlv hi speci¬ 
fic Soviet aelioiis hut l» the veiv naturi of the totali¬ 
tarian Communist regime, 

If in the nineteenth oi earlv iweniicih cr'niniy. some¬ 
one had raised the question of whether countric- with 
different politieal and sorio-economn systems and diflei- 
ent ideologies could coexist, people would simpl\ not 
have understood what he was talking ahonl Win- weie 
then waged for the atlainmenl of eoncieie goals an I did 
not aim at annihilating the enemy or transforming him 
in one’s own image. In pt'acelime. diplomacy dealt with 
the same concrete problems, not with ideology oi the 
political and socio-economic reconstruction of othet 
oountriee. Notions with the most divergent systtms and 
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ideologies (insofar as the nations of those days had 
ideologies) coexisted in tlic same world and consorted 
with one another withoiil iheiebv posing any piobhnns 
This enulded diploniucv to reiiiaiti i leidogieiilK and even 
morally neutral. Lioyd (liorgc was ai-eiised ol eyniLisin 
for his remark lli.it one could Hade eva n with cannihals. 
[n fact, however, he wa- w'en within the hounds ol time- 
honored diplomatie Iradiliori I would go farlhei and 
say that one can even have diplomatii relations with 
cannihals- -piovidcd one takes all |treeautions against 
bciiiva, paten by them. 

This is lire esseiK'e Of th( matter. The problem of co¬ 
existence could not have aiiscn until a new anrl terrible 
force had appeared in the world - that of the totalitaiian 
state, which received its most iieihcl and most dynamic 
expression in the Soviet Communist ilictatoiship Ii was 
this regime which intioduceil ‘ idiadogv" into jiolitics 
and tie- sfuiil and methods of civil vvai into iiiteinalional 
relations. It also made the free n.ilions ol the w'oild fear 
■lor the foundations not only of tlicir material hut of their 
s]iiiitii<il cMslcnci’, an I foned them to adojii inclhods of 
international condic [ whidi wcic coi>t[dclclv alien to then 
liatuie If this situation is to i-haiiae, if (oexi-lcne'- i-. lo 
cf-iise being a problem and lo'eome once more simjdv a 
matter of eouise—in other woids, if the present tension 
is lo disappe.ir from the woild -then the tnes'iiir 

exerted hy this totalitarian foiee must end Tlnlil then, 
the task of the Western world niu-l he to lesist it as 

suceessinlly as possdde 

Wilde e.ileaoi icallv ie|ieliiig wai .is a vviv out of ihe 
picsi nl vvoil l ■-III' lion .'mil. m lit it --i n-t . .oiipiin.' tin 

idea of coexistence, 1 want to -lie-s that this doi-.. n.il 

mean the end of the siiiicdi lelwien di luataev and 

Comil'Miiisiii The ai'o^ .iili! 'Vin tin piirn'I'al methods 
of this sirua'dr lemain ihi' sjn).' f(,i the Wistuii vvoiM 
Coe\is(enei' i- nothin'.' hit .1 (eiilimiaiion o| the ■ i>ld w.n 
The only eh.n.ee miiiiied "ii, m the -piiil and lonleiit 
of Weslein I parlienl iilv Amem in' |iio))ai''iMda I'lo 
Co'iimiinisl bloi . wlinh |s avares ive ]iv its veiv nature 
must not he allowed lo |iiesinl iKelf is an i vponeni of 

peace The iiiilialiv' in the fi'.ht for pern e most he 
lorn from its hands hv the democrain eminirps. Int 

vvlioni world |ieai i i- not a iiiopa'Mii l.i im.iieovie hnl 

the eoiidilion and voal ol their cxisleiiei 

1 have no doul,! that the Russian jieo|)le like all 

othei |iei)|d'yearns fm la-ting peai e 1 am even jtre- 
pareii to believe dial, at the iireseiil moineiil, liw .Soviet 
Goveiriment does not vv.int uui vvheihri liei m-i it is not 
snie of viilorv and i innoi i isk defeat oi hec aii'e it nuisl 
reckon with iiopni. i feat of war, oi heiaiise ii can gain 
siihslanlial sm cesse- wilho'ii war foi the liim beinn 
Hut ina'ii'Ui h as .in iigul'—ivc polivv slinis fiom ihi' 

very nature o| the Soviet regime iiu'spei tive of wlielhei 

tlial polnv Is inspiied hv die idea of woild levohitioii 

by “Soviet nationalism” m sim])ly bv the inner logie of 
totaiit.ii ianisie ii- pr .lee-lov ing luofes-ioiis aie woith 
very little So long as Sovirt Rli'sia. with its arnic'd 


forces and its international apparatus for the incitement 
of worldwide civil war, can seizi- new position.s in Europe 
and Asia, the only possible policy for the free- world is 
oni- of vigilante and strength. 

Iherc is nothing to sujiport the contention that 
Slaiiiis successors are following a “new course’* in 
tiucign policy. We.slein .skepticism in this regard is 
fully jusiifievi Indeed, it is astonishing to see the tragi¬ 
comic intensity—dictated by the same yearning for peace¬ 
ful eoexisieme -with which the Western prcs.s has re¬ 
ported such “events’’ as the a|ipcaiaiicc of Soviet oflicials 
ami ihcii wives at a parly in the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow', the more eourleous loiii' of Vishinsky at the TIN 
end Midolov at the Geneva Gonfeieiiee, oi the unwonted 
smiles on the faces of Soviet generals B'lt political 
calculations cannot he based on tiolile gestures and 
smiles alone ; can anyone point to a single important 
|i(dilieul com ession made hy .‘soviet dr|domacy .since 
Malm’s death 

.Any di|domalie agreement whose aim is to seitlo a 
eonflii I must be h ised on i oiiipiomisi Gom|iiomi«e 
means mutual concessions - ollicrw'ise, what results is not 
(ompiomise but capilni.ilion by one ‘itle to 'he other 
For a genuine and fiiiilful eompronusr. wliut is reriuited, 
in addili'ii to goodwill op the pul o (the |iurlu Ipants. 
is a I ertain halanee of iiowei Since the war. the Western 
counliies have m.idi .i whole sene, of poliliial conces¬ 
sions to till' .Soviet I'liioii without iccciving anything 
equivaleiii 111 letiiin This was ihe case, of course, he- 
1 aiisi- ihc (Oticlalion of foiccs In the world was favour- 
abli- to the Soviet I'nioii and tudavourahle lo llic the 
We-lern \llies; in such a siin.uum the t'olilieallv 
“li'dis'ii’’ .Soviil regime h s po UPelP've lo i oilip'omise 

Hut there is nothing fatal in this siau of affaiis It 
• an and must hi alien'd hv clfoils of will and intelligence 
ell the jiail of the flee woild As a i oiinlei poise to the 
(lommiiii 1st hhu sei tip ami adioiiiisleiisl h' diilatoiial 

means, not onlv the moral and politic.il hnl aFo the 

o’gani/alion d 'inilv of the iiee nation- miisi lie expanded 
and sin n jtheiie.l So lone .as the Coimminist bloc re¬ 
mains aiHud to the teeth, the flee woild will h.ive to 
ir' inlam ailr«|iMI( i|i lenses In the pieseiil woildwide 
■•I'neeli. tin Gommunisis make exlin-ive and freqiientlv 
-iiiies-fiil me of t'io|).iganila : the fiei woild nimt still 
m; ster ftiHv this es.,enliul wea|«m m the hatlle lor the 

minds and hearts of men Fiom lime lo lime, wc bear 

il sai 1 that this eoiit.se would t'lovoke the Soviet Union 

to resort to arms I’-'ast expeiienrc. as well a= I’verylhitig 

we know about the tvsychologv of the Soviet rulels. indi- 
lales Ihe direct ojiposiie W’liat aitiially provokes aggres¬ 
sion is Weslein disiinily defensive weakness, and in- 

eneilive piopaganda Not stien'J'lh hut weakness may 

involve the free woilil in war And. conversely, only on 
the h.i'is of a icsiorcd balance of iiowcr can a genuine 
conipiomise be achieved -a compromise which will clear 
the tense international atmosphere without requiring the 
free e.ounlries lo sacrifice their vital interests or their 
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fipiiitual value*'. This is ihc only p(>s«ihlr roail to peace¬ 
ful ro-exifitencc. 

T am not oblivious lo thi* many w<:ikni‘-M-s of lh<- 
free world in its present stale oi to the difficulty of the 
doniestie and foieipn-policy tasks which confront it. 
And yet, its position does not seem so lanienlahl(! lo me. 
We know all about ils “unsi d)le equilibrium.’" bi cause 
it is (rmsIaJillr ili-i iis-ed in llu \Ves|e>ii iiiC'S Wc ean 
also coneliidi- Iroin the im oiiipb li' and ofl<’n uiiviified 
informalioii t* ai bin;.’ ns fiom b* liind tin lion Ciiitaiii. 
that tiler.- is a stall- of ‘ uiisi.ddi' eqiiilibiriin" wllhiri the 
Coiiminnisl bloc- Tln-re is no ie:ison lo sii|)|iose. how¬ 
ever. lhat a lolalitaiian jrovernmint is eapable of creating 
a heallbier and more diiiabir soei.l oii!i-i lb.in i' a 
deinoeialK -jiuc inmeiil Tlo K.iiiii!iii oinineslionabiv 
enjoys the ,d'i,nla"<- of nioie riilbliexi-loilalion o| tin 
tinman ristmiers at iN dispo-.! as will as the toiei-_-o- 
polie\ aiKanlatn- of lie- iiiloii.d niiiU of .nln.n ol .ill 

ils salelliles .mil albos ]{nl lie-| .id\anla>!es. ,,t time- 
veij lellinc may a'-ll jnovi iiion lli.iii iloubifiii m tl-,- 
final :inal\sis l| |s iiim-b iiioii dilKn nil tm ibe free 
woild lo niobi!i/e Ils m.iliiial .iinl spiniual ic-oiirecs 
Hut when tln-v aie liilb iiiobili/' i! and 1 ,1111 fiiniK 1011 - 
'iriced lllal ibev e.in be lb-i. will le- 11.1 ilonli! o| tbe 
final oiiliome ol ibe simgeii 

(hir IihIiihIim'h 

(till eoilaa'- ind'lsllie; ba\r deM loped uilliki tbiise 
111 mail' (oiintiiis. mil oi uib-iii 01 enpatioiis 'I be\ were 
siLiled alioiil loil\ yi ,lls ,n'o b' lll'-mliels o| ibe 
A'rimiiile i omimniiU some o) wlimn .li leiapted lo ike 
mil a liM bill od bv ~( Hina llo inlin.ili e-w'ilbiv. lln- 
- oloin fnl (ii'liioideiv ami lie wo\.ii m'i|s .in.l ii.iski 1 - 
whieb tliev had Iim 11 iii.i'sina foi p.mialoms 

Tile ilis|ineli\e eb.iiailii iml li.'.ini* of tbes. 
ailieles and llie iinpoilame o| iii-inm-.- lin'ii loiitiniled 
piI'diie!Ion w.is leab/'-il onl\ smoe '<ais lalei. .iiol in 
the middle Iweiitiis the -oeia'nm of ll'lirew Women 
esiidillslied lbi ^liaiii ‘'loie in biiis.dem. ill.- (i'-l lelail 
onllet in I’ale-line for '\emenile .ills and erall' Tb. 

• lore mine I at .ilfoidiiu; i oiisiiueliy assisiaiiee to as 
many as possible of Aenienil's wbo wiie llieii enleriira 
the eountry, at a lime of ,i< iil<' iiiii-mplo\nii nt T 1 ie\ 
weie eniiPiiialied lo woik at bom. on arliel’s wbieb wen 
llkeb lo (iml binei-. and neie laiefiilli piinled in 
ailapling ibese to modern la-P's wliile |itesi'i\inc tbeir 
iiiiiqiie desieiis and tediniqne 

For at li-asl ten via’". Ikilesime's home indiistii'-s 
eonliniied to iie based aimosi i\ibisi\iK on A inn ml*' 

wmrk Then, lowaids llie end of llie Mill lies. ,1 i ballge 

look [ilaee It a\as not A'eineriiles who weie now 
pouring into llie eouiiliN. bill lefii-ai'i's fioiii TSa/i- 
dominaled Fuiope. men and w'lmen who oxeinielit bad 
to change llii'ir way of life and find a means ol liM'libood 
in a new and dilireui: land. In l‘)l(l. in an effoil to 

help some of them seeiire an eeoiioniie foolbold, the 
.Jewish Agi-m y opened .1 (Imiie IndiisUii's Seelion 
within its Eeonomii lAepailmi'iil llie section fiinetioned 
until the esi.aldishment of the Stale, but in adiial 

fart it achieved only limited success. 

Tile organi/alion wliicii has pioliably done niosl to 
promote eoltage iiidusliies in iTacl is W'lZO, (W'einen% 
Inlenialional Zioni“l Orgaiii/aliotif Tins js laigel-^ due 
to its gill stores, cslalilished in Tel .Aviv, Haifa and 
Jerusalem, whieh olfer a ready niaiket ioi the firished 
products. As they deyelojied into the higlily suecessful 
organizations they are today, lliesi- stores could 
increasingly afford to take the risks that were neeessaiy 
if their object—the economic absorption of an ever- 


increasing number of immigrants and the fostering of 
high-quality aits and crafts—^was to be achieved. 

y\i tile lieginniiig. WIZO eoneeniraied mainiv on 
Aeinetiiie woik but it was not long before it -was 
emi')ielled to e-xii.iml i|s .aelivitir- II- olbees were 
III -ii geil daily by yvoim n lor Na/.i Fuio|ie seeking work 
aoyiM and assist.itii e, ,iml jl soun began to ilevelop a 
si'bsi.inlia) lionie iiidu-liies bianeli 

I'or 'iiaiiy of Mie-i wonifri jiarlii iila'ly llie older 
oil's, the W'l/O shops pi'iyi-d ble-sijig Question'll as 
III wlial they eonld ilo ibe\ • dmuiied saiiipli's of tbe 
kiiilliiig. si-yviiig, eiiibroideiy ajid leiier work tbi-y bad 
l"iiii'-iK done I'ilbei ,1 a b'dibv 01 In im ef the f.imily’s 
iiei-d' Mii'b of it rvas clemly tl[i woik of amateurs 
who K'piiieil a eeil.im amminl <>l naming before tbeir 
piodiii'ls ei.idd lie [Hit O'l the m-,i k, 1 \\ fZO. therefore, 

I peiii il e'uirsi s IP \ari.iii lii.miln- iP ii.iiin industries, 
am! wiibm .j sbmi imie an .ippi-1 lai'l.' mimbi 1 of women 
■.MU' Uiiiiiilg oil! .1 wide ian_i‘ ol .guilds will.!! afforded 
Mil m -m ad'-pial--, if nimle-i, in, I1I1..1.1I Not .ill of 
ibi-in liow'-'.cr. wei'- anialeuis .mi] ib'ii wiie ailiclcs 
wieib boll llie uniiii-lak.ible siim|, ,,1 iI,, piofi ssmnal 
1 iie\ b.iii, in fiiCt. ii'-i'ii liui'l, i>\ vi'i o'n wb.fi w'lre 
sj■' cKi lists it) a paiti'ulai sjiln-re .m 1 who li.oi m some 
r.is , I M11 nip woik-bops iif lb'll ei.n in riiiopi- For 
'll.-.11, l!ii- \\IZ;» sb.'ps naliiiaib piuvnli d .ai immediate 
ii.-lk.'t. 

’*'te,pbl\ an imit'asin,g yaro-M ot g0"'I- i.'.'ib* it* way 
ml" W l/() sbo],s .'s wi'll as jnlo liie iitbi-i alls and 
1 falls -bops wliii’ii bs'l m lip iiii.mliini' 1 onic into 

iMsiemi- j lie iiinni.il Aem, p.p,. pp, sii]] ii.-'upied 

a |i'iipiim III pbii I m tip's,■ e..ialilislim, n|s but noiv 
Mole weie .lisp (b.iimmg leather |m aiiiin.ils , ns., w'liollen 
gloM s, kiiitleil b' lels. iii'/it J'liiii' li.igs embriii'lered 
ebilb-. Iiaiobiiaiiili'! si.ilye- -11 .'ani-liiieil pyyelliry. 
dolls p| biiisli, ,1 woikmaii-bip )i pi'-si'n'ing ihe carious 
(ibnii' giipps m tlo- I'lUiiliy. nr.imp IniwU and v-tsps 
iiupli-in llanukkjli lamps, ri'iial appiiiicnaiues sucli as 
lipliilliii bags. iiial/ali 'loer-. 'knil • aps. etc., and 
main olbei iti'iiis m wlip ibe I ui’ p- an note 

piediimmal '.1 .Mliiougb lln s,. jiiu-le. im bided the 

pinduets Ilf spycial small woik'bnps 1 si dihslied by 

immigrant eraltsiiicn, tlie lu.iioijly p( tin 111 leprc-seiited 
work done .It lioiiit li\ indunlii.il- .in I laiiiil.i's, WIZO^ 
''i.ciiui.mi-il Mic m.ikmg p| cM'iy l\p, ol ailpb' (or winch 
I bon iiiiil ni.itiiial weu- a\ailab!e. and yy.n lireli'Ss in. 
ecpermit iiling wilb row sugi'esliniis .md di signs Wlien. 

Mie ni-ed aio-e il "pi III il .id.lil iiiiial liaiiiiii:' eonrsfs, 
wilb li-.ielieis who III main i .isi-s bail tbeiii'selves 
p !i III Hiati'd i.i i-ailiei ( Oiirsc-s 

I lo' e-l ililisliim 111 "t Mil' "laii- ami Mie mass 
1 mmiciatii'ii b'l lo fiiiMii'i I'floils pi ib'yelop liome 
ii'dusiii's. pai lo-iilalK aniline Mie mw ariiyals The 
weaving ol mgs out of sbi't p s wool In A < iiieniles in. 
seM'i'.d m.i abaiol itJaiisilpm eanipsi w.is initialed by 
Ibe S( tileipeni l)ejiailinenl of tin Jewi-b Ageiicv but 
has now been taken o\ei li\ |iri\ate enmi'iiis AeiiieiiUi-s 
o| long s|.Hiding in llie iniiiili-y. who Inne leained linw 
III ail.i]il ibeii woik to niodi'Tii leipiiiemi iits, have Iveu 
Sint b\ A\ l/.() iiilii iiia'abaiot mli.ibiled In tbeir b How 
eoimlivnien to leai'b ibe uew-ioiiieis In tip' maabna 
of 'lirali, ibitlY A’ugoslav women aie I’laknig canvas 
shoes wilb rope «oli's. wbieb aie pimin" evttrineiy 
popular At Ziiriel. in Noitliem (i.dilee. wbieh ba« 
eviierierced gieat dlffieullies in niaiiil.iniing ilself owing 
to il.s isolated position, a group of sitileis is now finding 
a new source of ineoiiie in cmbioidery 

Cottage industiies. in slmrr, are giving men and 
woiiicr. all over the country valuable economic assistance. 
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But the number of those benefiting from them is still 
far from what it should be The main drawbaek is the 
low rate of pav available foi handiwork, which today 
seldom exceeds doO pruioi an hoiii. The demand for 
■arts and cratls is noi viich us to have inflated the cost 
of labour noi to li.ivc made it possible for private 
enterprise based on liotnc industiies to afford a highei 
scale of wages In it- eagerinto encourage workers, 
WIZO has fioni t.iiu- to tune offered highei rates of pay 
for certain aim les. m such < ases reeonciling itself to 
foregoing anj profit But it obviously eannot afford to 
do so very often without alleeting the revenue which the 
shops yield for the voeational training id women or its 
efforts to earn ilollars hy budding up foreign markets 

This refireiiie to foreign inarkets calls for 
amplihcation. In 1950 Wl/O was instrumental in setting 
up a New Yolk fiompuny Israeli Arts and Ciafts (WIZO 
Home Industries)—with a eapital of o\ei IL 5*0.000, 
invested hy two Israelis and a U.S. resident. Since 
then all WlZO’s exports to .'Vinmea have heen handled 
by this company, whieh is now in eontaol willi 1 700 gift 
shops ID the li-.'s. In rlic fiisi year ol opeiations the 
turnover was ';60,0f)0, and this \eai it leached about 
S300,000. Ob\iousl> these lesiilts Would have been 
impossible had the coods not hii-ii olleied at eompetilive 
prices, ami the pure- lould not liave heen maintained at 
a Competitive level had the rosi of 
higher. 

Despite till' diflii nllies. eftoil' to 
induatiie^ in Niael aie eoritiiiuing 

11 the piaeliiul ai iiievi nienN to date 
might he, these in.histi le- .'iie at unv rate sei 
effective inforniation niediiuii fm the louiiliv 
aits and eiafls ixliihilion~ held ahioad have given nianv 
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“Leavt*s 

Whitman',i^*‘Nalio< 

1'his is the ‘eeriK^ „ 
important and iidImmwW, 

%,e(tvcs of Cnix'^ Iiy 
Whiitnaii. 

The imok ilsell, a eidicction of poem- in a tfiiii 
volume hound in gri on and golil, eiealed harely a 
critical ripple wlnn it fiist appealed in 11155 Hut vvi-ll 
before it had leaehed its eleventh I'dition 'cach 
Bliicceding one ie-edi|iil fliy llm poet and containing 
more and nioie of hi~ work -Whitman s statute as 
America’s leading poet wa^ sceiiie in the minds of many. 

Many ollieis. iiowivei. were intense in theii 
condemnation. Foi notliiii'.: ipiite like Whitmans 
Fiettrf’a oj (f/nvs h.id e\ei been seen liefoie Onlv a 
handful ol pcKepiivi < liiie- jiai'iieiilaily the great 
wrilcr-philosopher Kalph Waldo Hmeisori. were able to 
see any rneiit at all in these uiieonventionany formed 
verses with their flugiant celebi.ilion of sensual 
pleasures. And otheis. ilioniih mipialurheil hy such 
critieisiii. still ohueleil to the hook lu'eanse tliev could 
not fathom Wlnlruin's synilmlism ui soiiie of his 
meta^ysieal themes. 

But Whitman bothered little ahom these eritieal 
shafts. ‘‘My volume is a candidate lor the fiitiiie." he 
told a frir'tid some time after the “Leaves’ was printed. 
And this year’s eerileiinial i ominemt>ration is. in il.self. a 
fulfilment of the poet's confidenee in his own capacity 
to endure. 

“Chanter of personality, outlining what is yet to be. 


1 project the history of the future.” So, proplbeticaily, 
reads one of these moving yersee. 

Whitman's projection into the future is clearly 
liaceuble in the influenre he has had on 20th-ceV''* iry 
American writing. Such cx|>oncnts of the ni 

naturalist, ii you (irefer—school, as Sherwood Anlit-.jn, 
l\illiam laulknoi, Theodore Dreiser, Thomas Wolfe and 
Kinesi ileiniiigway .stem directly from the Whitman 
lienlage. 

T iic'c modem Americans also have heen laired wit^ 
tile same critical brush foi their “trudily’’ anu 
‘■lasielesstiess,’’ lor their xiii-oci upalion with sex, for 
their iiiiortliodoxy ('ertailily W'bilniun's energy and 
ai lion have Iri'en niirrored liv Dreiser. Wolfe o' 
Hemingway, to name just three. 

WTiilntan’s imiincl on Iris lime was more llian t*- l 
of a controversial poet He was deeply iniiiiersed in 
polities of his day, and he rlelighied iii the flamboyant 
oratory of tli" period. He was a great believer in 

indiviihiaJilV and pei.sonal freedom and b' oaiiie iierscrnal’y 
involved, for one example, in the struggle against 
-slavery. Yet a.s editor ol the Brooklyn Engle, an out¬ 
spokenly partisan Democrutre I’ariv oigair, he rould !>(' 
viciously erilreul of ally DeiiOieratu politieaii who 
deviated from jraily lovallie-. n.i matter how higli- 
piimipled Ills motives. 

Fveiy student <d lilt'llan reeogliisis tliese jiaradoxes 
ill his pelsoiialilv. lie was, for rri“tanee. essentially a 

solilaiv peisoli (.1 new luogupliv hy Plof <i. W'. Alien 
IS I,.lied 'I he So/j/uM .^r;/,i;e/I hill he honestly loved 
iHwIs ,i.id i.iasscs ol people, and hi- jioeirv often glori- 

fieil ill. Ill ill- wa- .1 |ijrif|s|. hut In- imil.l lehel angrilv 

III ,lie i.oitil oi loiee against miustiie 

W'Tiiluian was a noloiious egoi't ; not only did le* 
piih!i-li I.eori V oj f./o's at Ills own e\pi iise, but He 

liad no ((ualnis m writing anonvmous reviews of it in 

wlileh he aielaim<‘d himself as ‘"an Aineriean bard at 
last !’’ Yet la- was abo ih*- loinplelelv selfless man who 
threw <-veiything asi<h; to ilevole many months to earing 
foi the vvoiiiuled in the Civil War of the IftWI's Further, 
ho was little more tlian a hack as a joiiitialist. but as 

a t'oet -as lime lias jirovcd—In- was a man of geniii' 

There are many oilier eontiadielions that rould be 
riled in W’hititiaii's lile and iieisonalily. but the fact 
reniain.s that his non-con form ism and ieonoelasm prodded 
him to write verses that charted new paths in worhl 
litciutuie. His techniques have heen widely imilatco, 
liut luobaidy Iris grr-atest eontriliution has heen his 
adulation of the common man and of individual libeitv 
the essence of real democracy. 

There is hardly a .student of Ameriian letters who 
will not .Keoid l.eiiiiw of the accolade of being 

the single most iiii|ioilunt roiilrihuliori to American 
wTitiiig Not onlv is this work su regarded by WiTitman’s ^ 
eom|iartriois ; fihiii the jiens of Tennyson, Ruskftr. 
Swinliurne. Rossetti and other literary' greats came 
leifeis of praise for the “Leaves." 

The focus of the centennial celebration is, fittingly 
enough, at the U.S. Library of CoAgress, one of the 
world’s great repositories of printed works. Anfl 
universities, literary groups and other libraries through¬ 
out the land are devoting these weeks to a new study 
and evaluation of Whitman and bis aeliievemenls. 

On ilisplay at the library of Congress are all the 
Leanes of Grass editions published during Whitman’s 
lifetime—including the once-suppressed Boston printing 
and the famous “death-bed edition” he completed jUst 
before he died in 1892. There is a case full of Whitman’s 
poetry manuscripts, trial lines, titles and note* that 
illustrate how he composed. A number of translations 
are also shown. —I/S/S. 
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Democracy and the Authoritarian 

'I’lic Asiaii-Alui uii (/'.inti'ii’iice a! BainluUiJ 
A .-iiiuai.tis oi Mil (\jiiii 11 n''( and fciJiuL otlici 
detail-, all jiniii i.I- l"I' l'ic in llu-r (dilcuial- lint in 
('llCfl. llie ;u 1ji('\ cini'iil - a- v.c Ji d^i Ihcin, nii^lit In 

.'Uiiiliiaii-cd tluio : 

l''ii.’tly, lia. \oiii lc.-~ aei al lia- la'i’uuji' \ oeal 
at'Ui a hiatii,^ ot .->01111 lliu-i cinuiiie-i Ol I’ouiiO 
thoM' ui llii Hi -i.' ai( I iiieiMi nn'iiil>(. 1ol lln U.N 
dt'hatlllj; 'O; I' llc I’oold i);ii 11 llniV Iiioiil.li-', 01 (\tli 
\oiiT I In a o|iiiiii)n'. in iliai inpin-' a->-( inl)laiif‘ Hiil. 
ni.'lln'if; can in hcaid o\ci tin. n, k lU. ol (lir eagle 
and tin- luai of I'.ii- l)'-ai lic.-idi-- IIh'k i-i tla' 
qin'.-'lioii ol |'(! ii.i-ioii ii_\ till' nnaliiy. "cnile and 
othciwibe. 

Si-' ondl), 101 Ihc lll.-t llllir in 'III lu''loi\ ul 
niaakind, ilic iitizcii-i o( tin muccIc.-.- Iniil of ihc 
woild !mi< I'aii'igod out ul lln ^iunlows and havt 
Bi'ra, lliiuugh llio eyes ol iIk ii Clad KxLcnt i\ < iln- 
fiU'B and ioini ul lln-ii liioilici--, and h.ac ixchangiil 
SlH’Ocli Id-i wi^c lluO'igli thill own inoutlijnci'i.- Pic- 
vioti.s to tlii.s Ol 1 a 1011 (l,i‘\ knew of eaih ollni only 
thiougli till (nil'') leiireo'iitation-. 01 the predatoiv 
pow’i'i.-i of the West, 

And la-tl\. to eadi ha-, lieen go ell a laiili a'' ll- 
nite ("tini'ite of the weight of liie olhei-- II would 
have heea an lufaiiteli g e'ltei boon if likewi-e to 
eiioli (lu'i'e had been gl\en ■'ell-ieali-atioi. ol iheii 
own meiw^iiieineiils I'iiil then this is not an age of 
miracles. 

Beyond tlie above (lieve is very little to )nit on 
ihc credit side. But even so, the iichiiivemeiit is tai 
in excess of what .\friea and A- ia has old lined 111 
the TTniled Nations as.seinblies. 

Will this Conference alTecl in any wav the fid me 
of the world, will it in any foim exert anv infliicuve 
on the tw) embattled 'camp.s that threaten the rum of 
the eniiro civilized world? Frankly we do iivd know. 
Indeed, we do not know where and how we stand. 
So inutih is being decided above the heads of the 
people, that it would tax the powers of a piophct 


to jiiedei uui Juluii .\nd wi lavi no piopiiets in 
lad a, only luud-£>peakeit.. 

On Apiii 22, at ll.e I’.auduiit; t.'oiiicii.uee. Bandit 
Nihru in.idc some iioiu:.- duung an mteivention in 
the di'bate on Wullil Beaei , jii tin . oiii.-e of which 
liC .--lated thai "fndiu w.i.-. niiilni (_'oni:nuni-t uo’ 
-inii-Conm.uiiist." Ui, .--hoiilj h,i,f umiplcted lh< 
slalennnt bv' add.ng ihai ilie t'liiiioi iiui> knew w'hat 
lilt Indian.-, wi.e ,uid whiei, wa_v lay iheit future 
]iat,li 01 life and exi.-icuct a- a natiou. 

Wau told that India being .-iiaped fo; a 
Will-Ill .''tall ll lai'k anil iiioiuu, 'eiacut and 
'til! eoii-11:u'i.~ 'Willan thiu incii 1- iii-tihealion 
toi liiai ji.ououneciniiii W t have .-uin Weifaie 
.■'late''" 0'' lh.it i>-iliiiu, in ihi out da_vin ihe de.''-e!la 
bevond t'a.io ui iln' lic-roLo on of Itiovion in liaq, 
and iikiWi-e .11 liie ba ak I'p! oat- ol b.m where 
'laiub Beiaepoh' .VliiJ we ha, e .-i i n Uie iili.-CV', tiie 
de,-.p.ur and ilu' atijei i po\ i .ji the huiiian den'icns 
ol ihi)-.e w-i'le' ol b',ik and .-lone and niorta.!'. 

W'e .lie lold that 0111-. v. o.dd Iji -i go>-niiinent. 
built oil the ■■^'ociali'-tk " jiattein A -unilai .-I.dement 
wau made by a bii'klayeib ---im b\ ihe name 01 Adoll 
fli'ler. w.io.'e got eiuiiieni hail .t .-oeialii-iic name, 
••'Pelt with n "Z." II. lilliil till eiu.'hid and ilown- 
liodden people-, of (ieinitiny and Auiitviiv out of the 
inisene.-- of defeat and de''tMU'lion to 11 la-igh! of 
m-itenal ]»iogn.-:', jiower and vigunr undreamt of 
by t.ny man befoie him. He was ahso intoleiant of 
I id K'l.'i'.ii. and, being likewise a torrential speaker, was 
too bus.- to think. And (Oii'-Kler what liapiieiied to the 
(ierniary of hi.s dreams. 

He was a wai-monger? "Well, what haiipcned to 
Ihe China of the Great Wall, and what has happened 
Id Td ct. with its Botala and other abodes of peace, 
with Jieir Shangri-la atmospheie of isolationr? 

Tho.se wcic Authoritarian States? Well, which 
way are we going with our lightly eonaiilered ameind- 
ment.s, to the Con.stitution, Criminal Procedure Code, 
cic.? Between the democratic way of life and the autho- 
ritaiian, there is only a shadow'y line of demarcation. 
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Asian-African Conjerence 

The Asian-Al'ricaa Confcrtince, iu wliidi repre- 
seuUUved lioiii Lw(Ul\-uine Asiau and Afiirtm ciouu- 
Lncs purUcipiitnd, ini’t in liaudimg in Jndonc’sia from 
April 18 to Ai>nl 21 . Tlic piopo^aJ for taich a con- 
feiciK i* ol A.Mau aiul Afiican ooiiiiLnus was first put 
ioiwMid at l!ic’ UiiK- of the- first meeting of the 
“Colombo Fowei-,' (India, Indonesia, Burma, Baki- 
fclaii and Cej'lou) diiiing Apnl-May, 1954 . idubse- 
iiueiitly at a iiiecliiig of lliu above five eounliies at 
Jlogoi 111 Indonesia about tliu end ol 1954 , the details 
regaidiiig the lime, place and the list of inviled 
countries were sell led. Altogether twenty-live 
eounliies were inviled to attend the eonfereuciC 
besides Ihe convening “Colombo rowers.’’ Ui Uiesc 
one—the Ceniral Aliioan Bedeiatiou—did not accept 
the invitation. Israel was e.Xi.luded fioiu the list of 
juvilecs as was the Union of kiouth Aliica. 

'I’he sigiiilicance of the Bandung Coiifeienicc 
would be evident as oiii’ lecalled Ihut this was 11 k‘ 
first lime in history Uiat the independent countries 
of Asia and Alnca met togelhei lor a discussion of 
tlieir eoinmon interests and il po.ssible. to evolve a 
cummoii policy based on thosi common interests, 
'lliali llic event was aicoided so much i)ioiuiuence 
both ia'ie and abioad could be easily explained by 
the A. ! Ih-d Ihe Coiil'eience nations reiircseiited nioie 
than halt he ]ieoph‘ of the woi Id and about om - 
lifl!i ol '.lit earlh's aiea. 

'I'be Coiilr'ieiice was inaugurated bv Piesideut 
Soek.iii'n of Indonesia ’Idle iiidoiiesKin i'lemier. Dr. 
\lj S'.! I; .lainid |oi(i was iiiianmiouslv elinded LUiairman 
ol Ihe ■- ■ k-ioiic t oiih II lice. 

A I'lebiiiiuai V liieelillg ol the heads ol tin dele- 
galion.s was hi Id in cauieia on Apiil 17 and. decided 
on a St \ eu-iioiiil agi nda But on Ihi lollovviug ilay 
Ihe lU'iii- .IP ihe agi lula weii' biought down to live 
bv diopjuiii; iWC) .sjic cilk items, one on nui lear 
weapons .md aloiin for jaaco, and tiie olhei on jieace- 
iul co-i .\isleiici' d’he di'i ussious ol lhe,-e items weii 
I'aciblaled be bioadening ol the scope ol di-cussioll 
on the leniainiiic live iioiiils o! tin agenda which 
wen as iollovvs 

(«) l'!i .oiioiiiic cu-opi lal loll 
ill) Ciillmal cO'Ojiei al ion, 

(c) lliiman lights and sell-deb imiliatioli 
(li) l‘ioii|i i,i ol di peiidi nt peoples and 
(<‘) I’l nmol ii 111 ol woild jicace. 

Bv agiceim lit (lii'e was 'iio voting on any topic 
and an agiiid coninnimipie was issued id the coii- 
I Im-ion of llio talks lecordiHt: Ihe le.sulls th(;i‘’of. 

The Confeieiice weni off appaii'iilly lu a Miioolh 
way evrept for a split ov'or llie i.ssiie of colonialism, 
rin^^iiligninent of the countrios on that issue, broadly 
speaking, indicali'd Ihe two trend,s of political opinion 
III till- Conference. Wliile di.scu.ssions were going on 
anou! the imie of colonialism the Ceylon Prime 


Minister, Sir John Kotelawala insisted upon the 
inclusion of the “Soviet satellites” among tlie cases 
ol colonial exploitatio'n. This started a dispute and 
Ceylon was supported m her stand by the Wiiderii 
bloc couiilrics—Pakistan, Turki-y, liau and liaq. The 
Ceyh>no.so projiosal was opposed by India, Burma, 
China, Syria and others. Later on the Ceylon Premier 
expressed his desire not to press his point, but others 
took up his load with (‘ven a grealor zeal. 'J’his 
Ciontioveisy wius ultimately resolved by a skiliul 
drafting of the resolution oppo,sing culonialusni m till 
iks iiianifi'stations. 

President Soektiriio, opening the Coiifeience oil 
April 18 urged upon the Conference of tlie luecessity 
of the unity of Iht' A.sian and African countries “for 
the sake of the highest imiposc.s of man—libel.dmii of 
men from the jiliysical. simitual and intellectual bonds 
which have far too long sluuted the development ol 
liumauity’.s majority.” 

lie wai’iied the didegabi. agaui-t any seiise ol 
comida'ceiicy alioiit Ihe d..tiger ol coloniab-'iu. “1 s»y 
to .vou, colonialism i,-. not yet dead. Vast aieas of 
Asia and .Afiica are uiifiee ( oloiiiali.-m is a .'■kiliul ami 
liefermi'Ui'd I'Uemy and apjie.us in many gui'Cs. It 
must, be eiadicated from the (ailh 

]f the Asian and Aliic.m peoiiht- (ould 'iiccecd 
ill ajijilj lUg the “liv e-and-lel-liv e piinciplc lo lliim- 
si'lve.s, in haimolly and I'eaie,’’ l)i. i^oekariio conli- 
riui d, llii'v wamld make a giral im]Mil wii llu- woild 
at large. 

He )iaid a siiecial lliluile lo India |Oi In l (.oiili,- 
liuhori to the allamnietil of Imloiic.-iaii lieiihiin 

'^rjie Chairman of Ihe t olifeielice, Di . Sasliuami<l. 
,|o|o, said that the iol’emo.'l ri'asoii lor calling llie 
coiifetetna w’as ihc “agonizing letision’’ m the woild 
Tin paiiii'iiialuig cminiries could plav a sigiiiDcaiit 
loll 111 easing lliat tension, lb laid Ih.il iieoplcs of 
Asia and Aliica did not wanl lo be iloiiutialed bv 
an\' ideology “from whatever ijua'ler it may come,” 

llefening lo llte peojiles of the Asian and 
.Vfiicau coimirie.s who wire slill under foieigii rule 
Dr 8a.stroamidjojo said- “We, the indeiiendent 
countries ol Asia iwid Africa have lo do our utmo.st 
m suj)|ior1ing (hem m eviiy jieaceful eHoil, whicli 
iua\ aclneve Iheir freedom.” 

Many colonial I’owcrs had cxiire.s.'ed good inleu- 
tioin-i of f'lidiiig colonialism, he went on'adding, “1 
aglet to sny that good intention.s alone arc not 
siilliiaent lo abolish colonialism altogether from the 
world. More important for ns are Iheir deeds and 
poticie.s whicli may give proof to Ihi' world of the 
siiiceiity of ilieir good intentions.” 

Di . Sastroamidjoj'o regretted the absence of the 
repre.seniatives of llie peoples who were still under 
colonial rule but added that it could inot helped in 
view of the acicoptance of the jiriuciple that only 
independent countricu w'ould be inviled to participate 
in the conference. 
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The Indian Prime Minister played a very impor¬ 
tant role in the suecessful conchision of the oon- 
ferenco. In almost all the discussions his voice \va.' 
ht'ard with great respoet and grenf.ly helped in re¬ 
conciling conflicting viewpoints. 

S])('iikiiig on the issues of world pivice and 
colonialism. Pandit Nehru declared that India did 
not belong to any iiower bloc and she would not 
allow any ecniidiy lo enter her lerritoiw. India wa,- 
neither Coiiiiniiriisi, nor aiiti-('oniniuni-t and would 
not join aiir rvar. lie ^.iid that the Soviet and 
.Ainenean leadeis had gnat iespoii^ibility lo ■'ee that 
till' woild wa.-- not jilunged nilo an al'iini' war The 
.A'■'ail and .African (ouidiiis should cniicuer who was 
to iirntecl tlieiii and wlieie wa.s .■'eeiirity in aioimc 
war But the A'lan and Afii'an connlrie-, ■ on'd liM 
the lialaiice in favour of jieace, declaied Sii Nehin 

III' opposed the I’akislam piopo.-.d that eonntriLs 
should liave tile riglil, lo self-defence, singly oi collc- 
t.vily, and said th.at .'-tu !i a piiriciph- w.is iiieif l.v a 
CUV ef of wolds to in.iki nnlilaiy pail.' a'ceptabh 

It w I.' inloleiable Innndiat.on lor iiliv ,\'i,in and 
Afucaii coniiliv to degiade il'i If O' a ramj'-Uillovvi r 
Oi oil!' 'id( OI tin otiic c .trnoug Ih" povvei bloc.- -''ul 

Si I N( Ill'll 

.'''j'cakiiig alioni the Tni'lvi-li p’',ii-' of the N.\T< 
h( said that Iheie was riiiotl 'c VMV I'mI s)dc of tlie 
loatler I’lu NA'I ( ) w'l'. he s.iai. "iie ol ihe 

most povveiful pioto'loi's ol (oloniah'ni l| '.'as gio-s 
iinperlitience un the jKirl ol .\\TO I’oweis to speak 
to India aboni (.ioa \oilli Africa would lie fn e 
todav bill for .N',\T() He cnliviziil the .stand taken 
bv Tnikev and said that Ihe 'O-calh'd ieahstie jios]- 
tioii.s ol Iho I'l'e.senl d.iv hke that ol Te.ikey hail 
bumght ihe woiId lo iho bunk of wav and 
dost met ion. 

Sii Piein Bhatia lejioits in the i''7fire,siafin that 
oiijidsing the ('e.vli'ii inotioii on culoiualisui Pandit 
Ni'hiu staled lli.il coloiiiali.'in as coiniiioulv uiidei- 
.slood, did not ajiplv lo eoimlncs like b'zeclioslov aki.i 
and T’olaud whu h weri' .self-governing ineiiibers ol Ihe 
ITN. Snbveis'on might be said to ixisl in other forni.s 
than Communism. For in.stanre, how would they 
calegoiize Ihe infiuc'nice which forced certain Asian 
(Oiintrii's lo lilt, the balance ugaiiist Indonesia during 
the voting im We.slorn New Guinea in (he UN? 

Pandit Nehiu put Ihe Goininform in Ihe same 
rategory a,s the SEADO and said that ‘‘botli are 
dangerous” and were incomiiatible wdli tiie pat.lern 
of peace. 

Tile Chinese Prime Minister. Mr. Chon En-Iai 
created a favouralilc impression by liis amiabU' 
mannera and conciliatory attitude. Even hi.s avowed 
opponents said that. He declared China’s willingness 
to enter into negotiations with the USA “to discuss 
the question of relaxing lonsion in the Far East and 
especially the question of relaxing tension in the 


d'aiwan area.” lie repeatedly said that the Chinese 
delegation hud come to tlie confcrenc.fi to sock unity 
and not, to c'cale divergence. He expressed his con¬ 
viction iliat, iheu was a good ba^i.s for seeking 
(ommon gionnd among the As'.in and .Africar coun- 
Irie.s. He coinjilami d of the nnfaii Ireatmenf meted 
(lilt, to China by the UN. 

Ih. ludicalfd Cliina’s wiIhngiKss lo difacus.., the 
qia'''lion of dual n.il loiiald v of Ihe Chiae.se living 
III ottur .Acian lou.' ii i .-. vvilh ariv of tim Govern- 
liielils com el ril'd ( Ai < ndiliL’iv. a licaty was >-igricd on 
.\liii! 22 bi'lween ( hiiia .'itid Indoii('--n, which would 
(lul in two year,'’ iinic lie dual nalionalilv of two 
and a half nullion Cleui-e hvmg in Indone-.ia'l. 

''('Inna,'’ ?vlr ('Iimh - i,| no inO'Uiion of 

'ubwiliiig iiciglihinniiig loiinfi'cs biir,, on the 
iniili'iiy !• 'iiffiiiiig liom 'ii'vii-jj, .letiviliis (.'trried 
onl by ihe I'.''A ' befnlin" He alii.::il!on dial there 
wa- ini', 'Iviinbiiii c!i!i:iii;' 'iionini Cl.m.i. i.e invited 
'ill (hleg.iles to Vl-Il Ciiili.i ,11 .inv time. 

Air. Clu.ii 'iiv It-1| |liii I'l pie■( nl.ii 1Ve.' of Thai- 
'■iiid T.ie-. 'ii'd Piii;’!i.- '''iiiia'- -leit'iiin neighbours 
hj 1 'line and Ill'peel ill!' ( Inlle-e i'I lilt'I I 

He i"f(i!"d to Civloii'' all ok'- on Coriunform 
' a(! .-ai'l that (he .'uhii't wii' nut on (lie agimda 
‘■’I’liii! ri'i , nnieiii 1 of eii.i; niiei n.il lona! mgaiiiza- 
l.oii'i -ui'h ,is il'i A'.'ilican .'I’.i ! tin I > Ino'hsri ucc 
.'(■iviii. AAV have .'uffiiid it tin i hinds and have 
evMV lea'On to be .luaiii-l ih''iu icit vm vvdl not 
n'-cii" tlieni here.” 

lb pcf'sentid a .--even-pom! p'-I 'l phin to the 

confreem e 

Ban dim (j Co)! jcrcnce Rcftidf.< 

'I'll, follow me . onmninirine wa' I'-nrd .n- Ai'i! 24 

till' eotii In-ion ni i|ie Coiif'ieiiit of 29 A' a. and 
Al'ii in loniii'i's I'.iiidniig' 

“The .A'ldn-African Conference convene.! by the 
Govcinnitnt of Btunia, Ceylon, India. Indoncijja and 
l''<ikistan met in Bandung from the fSth lo 24th ol April, 
1955 

“In addition lo flic spoiisorinp countries the follow¬ 
ing 21 countries ptiriicipaled in the conference: 

“Alghanis-ian, Cambodia, People’s Republic of China, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Cold Coast, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos. The Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, NepaL Tlie 
PhiJip'pines. Saudi Arabia, The Sudan, Syria, Thailand. 
Turkey, Dcmocralic Republic of (North) Vietnam, States 
of Vietnam and The Yemen. 

Economic Co-operation 

“The Asian-African Conference considered the jiosilion 
of Asia and Africa and di^cus?cd ways and means by 
which their peoples could achieve the fullest economic 
cull lira! and political co-operation. 

(a) Economic co-operation: 

(J) The Asian-African conference recognised the 
urgency of promoting economic development jn the Asian- 
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African region. There was general desire for economic 
coHoperation among the participating countries on the 
basis of mutual interest and respect for national sovere^ 
ignty. 

"The proposals with regard to economic co-operation 
within the partkipaling countries do not preclude either 
the desirability or the need for co-operation with countries 
outside the regKm including the investment of foreign 
capital. 

"It was further recognised that assistance being 
received by certain participating countries from outside 
the region through international or under bilateral 
arrangements had made a valuable contribution to the 
implementation of their development programmes. 

(2) The participating countries agr.'c to provide 
technical assistance to one another to the maximum 
extent. 

(3) The Asian-African Conference recommended: 

“The early establishment of a special United nations 

fund for economic development; 

"The allocation by the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development a greater part of its re¬ 
sources to Asian-African countries. 

Tbade Relations 

(4) The Asian-African Conference recognised the 
vital need for stabilising commodity trade in the region. 
Tile principle of enlarging the scope of multilateral 
trade and payments was .iccepicd. However it was re¬ 
cognised that some countries would have, to take recourse 
to bilateral trade agreements in view of their prevailing 
economic conditions. 

f.'>) Tlic Asian-African Conference recommended 
that collective action be taken by partiripating countries 
for stabilising international price'- of and demand for 
piimary commodities through bilateral and multilateral 
arrangements and that as far as practicable and desir¬ 
able they should adopt a unified approach on the subject 
in the United Nations Permanent Advisory Commission 
on international commodity trade and other international 
forums. 

(6) The Asian-African Conference further re¬ 
commended ; 

“Asian-African countries should diversify their 
export trade by proce.ssing their raw materials when¬ 
ever economically feasible before export: intra-regional 
trade fairs should be promoted and encouragement be 
given to the exchange of trade delegations and groups 
of businessmejti: exchange of information and of samples 
should be encouraged with a view to promoting intra- 
regional trade: and normal facilities should be provided 
for the transit trade of landlocked countries. 

Shipping Lines 

(7) The Asian-Afric,an Conference attached 
considerable importance to shipping and expressed 
concern that shipping lines reviewed from time to time 
tbeiik freight rates often to the detriment of participating 
countries. 

(8) The Asian-African Conference felt that en¬ 
couragement should be given to the establishment of 


national and regional hanks and insurance companies. 

(9) TTie Asian-African Conference felt that 
exchange of information on matters relating to oil, such 
av remittance, of profits and taxation, might finally lead 
to the formulation of a cximmon policy. 

(10) The Asian-African Conference emphasised the 
particular significance of the development of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes for Asian-African countries. 

(11) The Asian-African Conference agreed to the 
appointment of liaison officers in participating countries 
to be nominated by their respeetive national Govern¬ 
ments for the exchange of information and matters of 
mutual interest. 

(12) The Asian-African Conference recommended 
that there .should be prior consultation of participating 
countries in international forums with a view as far as 
possible to furthering their mutual economic interest. It 
IS however not intended to form a regional bloc. 

CitLTiTitAi. Co-operation 

(11 The Asian-.Afriran Conference was convinced 
that among the most powerful means of promoting under¬ 
standing among nations is the development of cultural 
co-eperalion. Asia and Africa have been the cradle of 
great leligions and civili/alions which have enriched other 
riilturcs and civili/aliens while themselves being enriched 
in the procp-s. 

COLONIAI.ISM 

"'I'lie A'^ian\fi ican Conference took note of the 
cxi'ienee of colonialism in nianv parts of Asia and 
Africa. 

“Some colonial powers have denied their dependent 
peoples l)nsie rights in the ■•phere of ed'ueation and culture 
which hampers the development of their personality and 
also prevents culliiral inirrenuise w'ilh other Asian and 
African peoples. 

“This is parfirularly true in the case of Tunisia, 
Algeria and Moroeeo where the hasie right of the people 
to s-tudy their own language and culture has been 
suppressed. 

“Similar discrimination has been practised against 
African and coloured people in some parts of the 
eonfinent of Africa. 

“The eonfercnec felt that these policies amount to a 
denial of the fundamental rights of man, impede cultural 
advancement in this region and also hamper cultural co¬ 
operation on the wider international plane. 

“The conference rondemened such a denial of funda. 
mental rights in the sphere of education and culture 
in .some parts of Asia and Africa by this and other forma 
of eullural suppre-ssion. 

“In particular the conference condemned racialism 
as means of cultural suppression. 

(3) It was not from any sense of exclusiveness or 
rivarly with other groups of nations and other 
civilisations and cultures that the conference viewed 
the development of cultural co-operation among 
Asia and African countries. 

“True to the age-old tradition of tolerance and 
universality the conference believed that Asian and 
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African cultural co-operation should be developed in 
the larpie context of world co-operation. 

(4) There are many countries in Asia and Africa 
which have not yet been able to develop their edu¬ 
cational, scientific and technical institution. 

“The conference recoraraended that countries in Asia 
and Africa which are more fortunately placed in thi.s 
respect should give facilities for the admission of 
students and trainees from such countries to their 

institutions. 

(5) The Asian-African Conference felt that the 

jtromotion of cultural co-operation among countries of 
Asia and Africa should be directed towards: 

A. The acquisition of knowledge of each other 
country; 

B. Mutual cultural exchange, and 

C. Exchage of information. 

(6) The Asian-African Conference was of the 

opinion that at this stage the best results in cultural 
co-opiralion would be achieved hy pursuing bilateral 
arrangements to implement its recommendations and by 
each country taking action on its own wherever possible 
and feasible. 

lltiMAN Rights 

“ITutnan rights and self-dcterminalion; 

“A. The Asian-Afriean Conference declaied its full 
supjtort of the fundamental prineiples of human rights 
as set forth in the charter of the United Nations and 
took note of the universal declaration o[ human rights 
as a common stantlatd of .achievement foi all peoples 
and all nations. 

“The conference declared it- full support of the 
principle of s»-lf-deferminaiion of peoples and nations a.s 
set forth in the eharter of the T’nited Nations and took 
note of the United Nations rc.solutions on the rights of 
jieoples and nations to self-determination which is prere¬ 
quisite of the full cniovnieTii of all funilamenlal human 
rights.” 

World Peace and India 

On April 22, I’ntulP Nehiu loitile -'i'.im tiunl.- 

at Rnndung, of uhoh a si.ii'ni.'iy e t;i\on 
uhii'li are of sonic significania. m o'l.Ttio’i lo 'lo 
objoefs of lh; Confi'uivee 

In an important inter\'ention during the Committee's 
debate on world peace and co-operation Sii Nehru 
made these points : 

If Burma’s proposal on peace w'as not accepted as 
the minimum the only alternative was solution of 
problems by war. 

The situation in Formosa is grave and the throat 
of war ever present. 

.Sri Nehru spoke after Burma, Japan. Pakistan and 
Egypt bad introduced draft resolutions on wotld peace 
and co-operation. 

Earlier Turkey had explained why it had entered 
into a pact with the United States and declared that 
but for that pact she would not have been at the Asian- 
African Conference. 


Sri Nehru said the Turkish delegate had described 
N.A.T.O. as a bulwark of peace. He had given one 
side of the case. If the other side were present to put 
forward its case that case would probably be just as 
good. The so-called realistic positions of the present day 
like that of Tuikey had brought the world to the brink 
of war and destruction. 

Sri Nehru said that he spoke with faith in the 
people of India and not in the big bombs. Whatever the 
great powers did he was convinced that India would 
lely on herself. 

If India had to accept an ideology, then she Would 
choose the Gandhian ideal. Gandhiii had taught India 
to rely on herself. 

India was neithei Communist not anti-Commnnist. 
•Sri Nehru declared. 

.\rmainents were tnnunting up .and any mistake 
committed bv armed powers was ftausht with the danger 
of war. 

Greatness as understood todav had lirought about 
false standards and values. As a re.sult of this an 
overwhelmingly powerful country might fully conquer 
the world. Todav the position was that two mighty 

colossi could not defeat each other They could only 
ruin each other. Of cout?". aggression must be resisted 

but war must he avoided at any cost. Whatever 

happcncfl India would not ioin war. If India joined any 
bloc -be would lose her independence. 

Referring to ibe Pakistan proposal that countries 
should have the right of self-defence, singly or collec- 
tivflv. S'i Nehru said he did not accept this as one of 
the princiides to he adopted. Such a proposal was 
mereb a I'nvri of word-, to m.ake milit.arv pacts accept¬ 
able 

\s legalds ,\aio Sri Xehru said that 'it was one 
of ihe most powTrfal protectors of colonialism. 
If was gross impertineru'e oii the par "{ Nafo Powers 
lo speak to India ahniit Goa North Africa would be 

free today but for Nato 

Speaking of atomic war Sri Nehru =aid a position 
had been reaehcil where it did not matter whether one 
side or the other had more atomic or hydrogen bombs. 
W’orld leaders such as President Eisenhower and the 
.Soviet leaders bore tremendous burdens of responsibility. 
AMans and .Afrit ans must ask themselves who was to 
protect them and where was security in an atomic war. 

Sri Nehru said he did not see wha't there was in the 
word “eo-existenee’’ to make it so unaeceptable He said 
Burma's proposal contained no reference to eo-existcnce 
•and if this minimum was not aeeepted the only alterna¬ 
tive wms solution of problems bv war. 

Sir John replied that he was one of the conveners of 
the meeting and nothing was further from his mind than 
to disrupt it. He said he merely wanted to bring certain 
facts to tlie notice of the conference and did not want 
to discuss political ideolopes or disrupt unanimity. 

The Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai said that if 
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any of the delegates desired to discuss ideologies with; 
him, he would be glad to do so outside the conference. 

Mr. Chou said that so far the conference had agreed, 
on the interpretation of the word Colonialism. Ceylon's 
was a now interpretation of the word. 

The Eastern European countries—Sir John had yes¬ 
terday referred to Czechoslovakia and others as forms of 
Soviet Colonialism—had selected their State systems 
according to their own will, Mr. Chou said. To argue 
about them would do no good to the conference, he said. 

Mr. Chou then read out to the conference a proposal 
he would have introduced hut which he had now decided 
not to place before the Committee. The proposal was 
to call on all Colonial Power.*, lo grant freedom to Asian, 
and African subject peoples within a stated (ten or 
fifteen years! period. 

The Pakistan Piiinc Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali 
said China was not an Imperialistic country and had no 
satellite Slates. Therefore, there should be no difficulty 
in discussing the subject of other types of dependent 
peoples. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister, Mr Khalcd Eilazm said 
that they should not discuss ideologies. If “Soviet 
Imperialism’' came up for discussion they might have to 
discuss American and Biitish Imperialisms. 

There were all sorts of curtains “iron, steel, silk and 
al,omic.” It might al*-o involvi* discussion of military 
pacts, economic prps.siires and so on. the Syrian delegate 
said. 

Prime Minister Nehru said that technically speaking 
it was not proper to call countries of Eastern Europe 
colonies. They had not discussed all colonial territories 
—thus Goa had not been referred lo and it was not 
India's intention to laise it They were all meeting aa 
Cc.veriimenis and they should function within the limi¬ 
tations of Governments 

Nehru's Speech 

Sri Nehru said tlie East European countries like 
Czechoslavakia were repiescntcd at the United Nations. 
Poland was a member of the International Supervisory 
Conimissiunc for Indo-China. Many of the Western and 
Asian-African countries had not only recognised these 
East Eurojiean countries as sovereign States but also 
had entered into treaties with them. They were deahng 
with these nations as equal nations in the United Nations 
and other hodie.s. 

Sri Nehru said that it would, therefore, be extra- 
ofdinary to challenge the very basis of these States. 

The Indian Prime Minister said if everything was 
discussed then all forms of pressures, coercions and 
subversions in the world would have to be discussed. 
Some might raise the question of Guatemala. They 
would also have to discuss various forms of coerciona 
and pressures in African and Asian countries which, 
owing lo their poverty and weakness were amenable to 
Buch'^ressurcs. 

Sri Nehru said they should not also refer to Soviet 
Asian Republics as they had no facto to go upon. Even 


subjects ^ch as Tunisia were discusecd not on their 
merits but in relation to power politics. 

As examples of pressures, Sri Nehru said that in 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly, certain 
couiiiric.s supported Indonesia’s case in respect of West 
Irian but in the General Assembly later they changed 
their vote. Some of 'these countries had admitted that 
pressure had been exercised on them. 

Sri Nelu-u said the world faced a dangerous situa¬ 
tion and they must consider whether they were assisting 
the approach to peace or coming in its way. 

He appealed to Ceylon, Turkey and other countries 
to consider the problem from this broader view point. 

Sri Nehru said that he was t^ad tha!, the question 
of colonialism was being discussed, he was happy that 
Ceylon iiud said that i't had no desire to discuss ideolo¬ 
gies and would not put a resolution 

He said that discussions at the conference had 
bitheilo not mentioned many colonial territories like 
those of Rriiain and Portugal. 

India had the “small problem” of Goa but India had 
no desire to laise it at the conference. 

Speaking of Eastern Europe, Sri Nehru said lha't 
many countries of that area were members of the United 
Nations as Sovereign Slates and rceognised as such by 
several nations at the Asiun-,\friean Conference. 

These European countries hud signed formal treaties 
with qiher nations with wdiich they were dealing on a 
basis of equably 

Sri Nehru said that sjieakiiig in a technical sense 
iherc was no colonialism in Eastern Europe) though what 
was ihcie might he objectionable. 

.Sri Nehru said that there was a tendency to consi* 
del jiroblerns ol North Africa not on iheir merits but for 
leasons related to power politics. 

T'he Chou En-lai Proposal 

'I'lie followini: is the eondeiisrd texl. of the stnto- 
iiienl. is.su{'d hy Mr Chou En-l;ii, tlic Ohino.se 
Pfoinior. loiiaiding (ho h'oimo.sa tangle and allied 
subjects: 

Bandung, April 23. -Mr. Chou En-lai, Chinese 
Prime Minister, announced in a stalcmcnt here today that 
he is willing to negotiate with the United States on 
Formosa. 

Mr. Chou issued the slateinent after lunching with 
dele.galps from Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand. 

He told the Asian-African Conference today that 
China would not transgress against the territorid inte¬ 
grity of any country—not by one inch. 

He said he had invited representatives of Thailand, 
Laos and Burma—China’s southern neighbours—to come 
and inspect the Chinese frontiers. 

He said in the statement, “The Chinese people do 
not want to have war with the United States.” 

“The Chinese Government is willing to sit down and 
enter into negotiations with the United States GoTeatn- 
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ment to discuss the question of relaxing tension in the 
Far East and especially the question of relaxing tension 
in the Formosa area.” 

Mr. Chou said that China was led by the Commu¬ 
nist Party. It was against all forms of military alliances 
like the Atlan'tjc Pact and the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation. 

The Conference sources said Mr. Chou’s statement 
evidently had the support of the seven other Ministers 
at the luncheon. 

Conference sources said Mr. Chou added that if 
“by mistake’’ Chinese people crossed the frontiers of 
China’s neighbours his Government would bring them 
back. 

He said that China was willing to have friendly 
relations with the United States, Japan and all other 
countries. 

He was willing to accept the efforts of any party 
which might try to bring about such relations. 

Mr. Chou addressing delegation leaders in the Politi¬ 
cal Cuiuniittce said Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime 
Minister, himself had agreerl to the ‘‘five principles of 
co-existence.” 

He was willing to take a stand with the British Prime 
Minister on these piinciiilf.s and would be prepared to 
tisue a deeluiation on tlicni. 

The Confeicnce souice- said M'" Chou criticised the 
Western military alliances and warned that if these 
continued to be ere.aied China might be compelled to 
think about having such allianee with nations friendly 
to her. 

Mr (diou En-lai made a 7-point declaration of his 

own. 

'I'lic iircamhle lo ilie declaration said : “Taking 
cognisance ol the laet that present world tension is 
iiiipaiiing uileinational eo-operulion and harmony; 

“Recognising the desire of the peoples of the world 
lot a solid and lasting peace and for the development 
of fiitaidly relations belwceii nations; 

“Willi a view to achieving and inuintaiiiing the 
independence and freedom oi Asian and African coun¬ 
tries, and 

“With a view to safeguarding and strengthening 
world peace, it declared: 

r. “We Asian and Alrican countries are determined 
to promote mutual and comiiiun interests and live to¬ 
gether in peace and friendly co-operation with one 
anoUier on the basis of respect for each other’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity : 

2. “Abstention from committiag aggression and 
directing threats against each other ; 

3. “Abstention from interference or intervention in 
the internal affairs of one another; 

4. “Recognition of equality of races. 

5. “Recognition of the equality of all nations large 
and smaR. 

6. “Respect far the right of the people of aU 


countries to clioose freely their way of life as well as 
their political and economic system. 

7. “Abstention from doing damage to one another.” 

Mr. Chou’s proposed declaration advocated settlement 
ol international disputes by peaceful means and said 
the Conference should support all mcasmes “being taken 
or that may be taken to eliminate international tension 
and promote world peace.” 

It called for “an immediate armaments truce among 
all nations and first of all an agreement among the big 
Powers on the reduction of aimed forces and armaments. ’ 

'J'he proposed declaiation maintained that atomic 
energy should be used -mly for peaceful purposes, 
demanded proliibition of the production, storage and 
use of unclear and other weapons of mass destruction 
and called for an end by mutual agreement to all tests 
of atomic weapons. 

Shio-Indonesian Treaty 

This tieaty belweeu Ihc I’l opiilli pubhe of 
Ciniia aijil liuloiie.'Ui wa-- an oal'ianibiig event of tlie 
Couterenee. 'i'lie iiew.'-ieiioii w.i- .i-. follows: 

Bandung, April 22.—Mr. Chou Eln-lai, China'a 
Prime Minister and Dr. Sunaiio, Indonesia’s Foreign 
Affairs Ministei. today signed a lieaty which will end 
the dual nationality of two and half million Chinese liv¬ 
ing 111 Indonesia. 

The treaty ealls on the Chinese population to 
iiR'iease their sense of le-ponsibility lo wliicbever 
nation they chose as their molhciland. 

'I'liis i,s the first treaty with a non-Communist country 
that -Mr Chou En-lai has signed pcisonally. 

Undei the tteat), citizens of Chinese origin in Indo¬ 
nesia will have to decide within two years whether they 
want Chinese or Indonesian uatiunalitv. It becomes 
efteclive when latifieation intirumeiils are exchanged at 
Peking. 

At the signing eeiemony Mr. Chou said : “It is of 
great signilwance that this question is solved during tile 
Asian-Afiiian Confeieiiee. Tliis is another good 
example of solving dilileuli questions between Asian and 
Atriean countries in a spirit of friendly negotiations.” 

Diplomatic observers attached great importance to 
the signaluie oi the treaty because of the fundamental 
princiides involved. The treaty will now become the 
basis of all) negotiations with other Asian countries on 
their Chinese population believed to total several 
millions.- Reuter. 

Goa 

< 5 oa eontimicil to be a icstcniiL' soie in the 
body of India. It ts cvkIhii llial ilie (tin erntiiont 
of In.lta i.s in n diflivtiK ]io.-’ilioti in .so far a .solnlion 
is eonei'iiK'd. Mete vvoid.-, an.’ ol no itsc in Ilie faeo 
of what i.s happening. Ibe Lok .Sabba may h.ave an 
oeea.sion to discu.ss Goji soon, as the following news- 
ilem .sliows: 

New Delhi, April 25.—The Speaker, Mr, G. V. 
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Mavlankar, today held over hib dedbion on 
adinibbihility of an adjournment motion tabled by gome 
tnemberb in the Lok Sabha seeking to raise a diacussion 
on the “deportation by Portuguese Authorities of 32 . 
Goan satyagrahis, uieluding Indioii nationals arrested 
in August 1951 and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
upto 28 years.” 

Mr. Maviankar said the subject-matter of the 
adjournment motion appeared to be “pretty serious,” 
and the sentence if true, was “shocking.” He would 
keep the matter open till the return of the Prime 
Minister. 

He would, like to know from members who had 
tabled the motion as to whether they had further infor¬ 
mation about the sentences. 

Mr. Abhoka Mehta said all the satyagrahis were 
arrested on .‘lugust 15, 1954, when satyagraha was 

launched and liad been convicted and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. The highest being 28 
years and the minimum being four years. Thirtytwo 
persons had been deported from Goa and had been sent 
to some place in Africa. The deportation took place 
about two or three days back according to information 
received by him. 

The Speaker said, he would keep the matter open 
till the return of the Prime Minister, and information, 
jf available, might be given by Govcmtiient earlier. “It 
is a matter which icallv cause tension throughout th? 
country,” he added. 

A7}tendmcnt of Lite Constitution 

After prolonged discussions, tJie Indian Pailw- 
uieut has now passed the (.'oaslituUun (roiirtli 
Aniondmontj Bill. The amendmonl is ifniaikalde in 
many icspectd. Aicoiding to one sciiool of though! 
it has removed the contiadicUons bi'twceu tunda- 
mental lighta and directive piinciplo.s of Bmic policy 
and has made the fundamental lights faubseivienl to 
the directive piinciplcs. The anicudmoui has I he, 
aceoiduig to them, loiiiedied a lacuna m the Consti¬ 
tution. Pundamenlal righls are nght.s of tlie people 
and they are justiciable; the directive imnciplca are 
directions to Hu' State in fnimiug the laws of the 
land and in the administration of the country. 'I'ho 
directive jnineiplc.s as such are non-ju.sticiable, they 
hold, and cannot he invoked by the people foi the 
enforcement of Ihcir righls. The directive pnnciplc.s 
aim at establishing a “Welfare State” and ultimately 
a “Sociali.stic State.” Socialism therefore implies 
curtailment of the rights of the people or the indivi¬ 
dual’s liberty. The doctriuc of the rule of law or 
individual liberty as was expounded by Professor 
Dicey sliould not obtain now, they say, a.s it did in 
the day.s of Victorian liberalism. It is said that 
political democracy was boosted at the cost of 
econjjpic democracy, under that principle, which gave 
people the right to cry hoarse in tlie Parliament 
without the corresponding right to live, to get 
employment. 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court have 
given a very wide meaumg to clauses (1) aud (2) of 
Article 81 of the Constitution. Despite the difference 
in tlie wordmg of the two clauses, they are regarded 
as dealing with the same subject. The deprivation ol 
l>ioj)cily refened to in clause tl) is to be eouitruod 
in the widest sense as inelmliug uiij' cui tailment ol a 
right to pioiieity. Even where it ;s caused by a 
purely regulatoiy provision of law aud is not avcoiu- 
jianied by an acquisition or taking iiossession of that 
or any other property right by tiic Stale, the law, in 
Older to be valid according lo the.st' decisions, has to 
jirovide for compensation under clause (2) of the 
Article. It 1 .S considered nec‘e.';.saiy theiofore to 
re-state mote precisely the .Stale’s powci of compul- 
soiy acquisition and retjuisilioning of juivate propeily 
aud disLinguibli it liom cases wheie the opciiitiou oi 
legulatoiy or prohibitory laws of the btate icsult* in 
“dejnivation of propcii.v." This is sought to be done 
in ij.^w aincndmeiit to the Constilutiou. 

In the ease of the tiolajuir Biiiuniug and \\ eaviug 
Co., Ltd , Llie bupiemc t.'ourl held tliat ihc .■\rUcle 81 
1 .-, a self-coutamed inovi.sion deliiintiiig the iiehl ol 
eiiiineiu domaiii and cltiuses (Ij and (2) of Atticle 8t 
deal with the sann topic ol compulsory acquisition 
ol proiierty. Ailicle 81 give.s complete iirolectioli to 
jiiivate piujieily as tigaiu.st executive a'lioii, no 
matter bj' what jiiort'ss a peisou is (hjifived ol po.-- 
•sOasion ol it. The Stipieine t'ouit lieltl tli.ii acquisitum 
uecessaiily miaus aiqui-sition oi title iii wJiole or 
pait of the propelty aud eauuot be accejiled. 'The 
word acquisition has quite a vvidt toiiceiit, nicaumg 
the jiroiunug of iirojifily oi the t.ikiug of it peiiiia- 
maitly or temporarily. It does not uecis.-aiily imply 
acquisition of legal title bj the .State iii tlie pioi>eit.\ 
taken possession of. 

As a re.sult of the Supieiuc Cotiit’s decision tlie 
Government of India had lo ictiirn the Sholaiun 
■\\'eaviug Mill to the shareholder.'. It wa.s taken ove. 
by' the Government in puisuance of the Industrie.- 
Developmcnt and Regulation Act teiniioraiily fo; 
collective purposes aud the Supierne Court held that 
this taking over by the State although on a temporary 
ba.sia amounted to aequisilloii without, eomiien.salior. 
and as such this wa.s illegal. The fouith amendment 
to the Constitution seeks to do away with .such lega' 
quibbles by distinguishing acquisition proper from 
taking over temporarily for regulatory pnvptw'. Ir 
the opinion of the Government of India it is often 
necessary to take over under State management fo' 
a temporai'y period a commercial or industrial under¬ 
taking or other property in the public interest or in 
order to secure the better management of the under¬ 
taking or properly. Laws providing for such tem- 
jiorary transference to State management should be 
permissible under the Constitution. 

The amendment includes within its scope acquis-i- 
tion of agricultural holdings, surplus land and vacant 
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land for redistribution, alum property and property 
intended for rehabilitation of displaced persons. Cer¬ 
tain lights in industrial and commercial undertakings, 
which might amount to substantial right of property, 
managing agency rights and rights of other such 
persons in undertakings, shareholders’ rights, etc., 
were aho covered to the extent of deprivation of their 
rights, not by acqui.sition, but by the regulatorj' laws 
of the land. But in the main, while agricultural and 
such allied properties were denied the jiioterlion not 
only of the compensation clause but also of the pio- 
vision dealing with the nnn-discriminatory and rights 
of jiioperty enjoyment, industrial .and otlior properties 
are ,^aid (o have been given full protection against, 
any type of infringement. The destinetion betweem 
agrieuHiiral and industrial proiterty in the' matte'• eif 
acquisition has been done awav with by the ameniel- 
me'iit and llu'se have besm phu'etl on an equal {exiting. 
Although compensation cannot ne>w be que'stioned ein 
the greniriel eif its incehapiacv. any .acquhitiem <an “till 
be qiK'stioneel if the eompen“ation ^irovld'd for is 
illusory or amount.-. In a fraed on the Constitution. 
We are- unable as vet to iinelersland as to how that 
is to be eslablishi'd. The main ri'“iilt of the amenel- 
menl is that the .Slate can now take over certain types 
of piojie-rlv uneli'i- the regulatory laws of tlie land and 
as this doe’s iie,t amount lei ae-qinMtlejii. lui e’Ompen- 
sntion will be pmd. 

As We- con.'ieler Thai the other side of the question 
ha.s neit bee'll fully publuizeil. We append the follow¬ 
ing exliad.s fiom the i^ldhsmnn of .\piil 1, and 
April 12, whicli gises a .siiniinarv by it.s .s|iei‘ial repre¬ 
sent al ive: 

New Delhi, March 31.—A fai-rcaching change in 
the Constituliein (-Itli Anieiulmcnt) Bill made by the 
Joint Select Commiliec scek.s to ensure that the quantum 
of compen.sa'iinn paid for acquisition or requisition, of 
all type's of jiropcrly shall not be ojicn to question in 
a court eif law. As Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Mr. Nehru prese-nleal its reiieirt to the Lok Sahha this 
evening. 

The change has hce’ n effected by adding the proviso 
"and no such law shall ho calh'd in question, in any 
court on the ground that the compensation provided 
bv that law is not adequate’’ to clause 2 of Article 31, 
which provides for payment of compensation for ,com- 
pulsory acquisition or requisition. 

The changes made by the Joint Gimmittee also 
remove the distinction between agricultural and non- 
agricultural property implicit in Article 31A of the 
original Bill. They empower the legislature to fix the 
quantum of compensation for acquisition of both agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural property, but make pay¬ 
ment of compensation obligatory in both cases. 

This has been done by deleting several sub-clauses 
pertaining to acquisition from Article 31A. The 
changes ensure that compensation is paid for land 
which oiighf have been originaUy acquired under the 
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provisions of Article 31A without paying any compen¬ 
sation. 

Similar protection has been given to immovable 
property acquired for purposes of relief and rehabili¬ 
tation, slum projierty and waste land by deleting the 
clauses dealing with them from the scope of Article 
31A. Laws providing for the transfer of any under¬ 
taking wholly or in jiart, ftom one company to another 
have also been removed from the scope of the Article. 

The overall intfution of the Joint Committee seems 
to be to treat all cases of acquisition equally under 
fhe newly-framed Araelc 31tJt and include only speci¬ 
fic regulatory laws uuclei Article 31A. 

New 

P.T.I. adds : In tlie oiiinion of the Committee, the 
clause. <2A) tuffieienily L’.iiigs <iui the distinction 
helwee-n compulsory acquisition and reifuisitioning of 
properly (or public, purpo-i's and the. deprivation of 
jiroiierly or property rights by operation of regulatory 
or other law.s. The Comuiillce, however, considers 
that the clause should he expanded to cover transfer 
of ownership or right to possession of property to 
cor|»orations owned or controlled by the State. Sutdi 
corporations stand on the same footing .as the Govern¬ 
ment. but are not covered by the d< finilion of “Stale” 
in Article 12. The clause ha.s been amended accordingly. 

Another drafting chance suggcsti-d by the Joint 
Comniiitec i.s for the di.li lion of the words “by the 
State” in the clauses, as all rases of acquisition or 
requisitioning of property c<iu]d only he by the Slate 
and the omitted words were unnece.ssary 

Mr N. C. Qiatttrjee (Hindu Mahasabha), in hia 
ndnute of dis“eni, .savs that the amendments were far 
too drastic and would have a deleterious effect on small 
properly holder“ who wouilJ he i-oiiipletcly al the mercy 
not merely of the State lcgi--lalure“ but also of the 
executive who would work this kind of legislation in 
practice. 

Bereft of the control of High Courts and of the 
.Supreme Court, these extraordinary powers of expro¬ 
priation and deprivation of puipery might ad as 
“engines of oppression and tyranny on poor people.” 

The amendment, he says, might lead to arbitrary 
expropriation of properly without payment of just or 
fair or any compensation and thus destroy the sanctity 
of private property and might pave the way for a 
totalitarian regime. 

Mr. Chatterjee is strongly oppo“ed to proteetion 
sought to he given for certain types of acijuisitioni 
against Articles 14 and 19, 

He considers that the protection of the President’s 
assent, for extraordinary legislation under the powers 
conferred by the new Clause 3, was almost illusory. 
Such extraordinary legislation, when enacted by any 
Slate legislature, should be placed before both the 
Houses of Parliament and their considered opinion in 
the form of resolutions should be forwarded to the 
President before he gave his assent to such lawt. 
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Pandit Neliru torniod tins amondiuent as a deino- 
cratitt measure when he supported it on April 11. 

He welcomed the changes made by the Joint Com¬ 
mittee because they embodied the original intention of 
the Constitution-makers. The Bill was shorter and 
simpler and made it clear that compensation would be 
paid, but the amount would be determined by the legis¬ 
lature. 

In general, he expressed the view that i£ democratic 
government was to flourish, the legislature had to be a 
trustee with wide powers. The present Bill he reminded 
the House, gave powers to the legislature and not to the 
executive. 

Pandit Pant followed uji Paiidil. >ii.‘liiu's advocacy 
of the Fourtli Amendment on April 12. Cuiisi<lcriug 
the intellectual level of the majority of the Govern¬ 
ment’s supporters, the passage of the bill \va.s a 
foregone lionclusion, but all the .same we consider the 
evil potentialities of this aineudmeul reniaiii unaltered 
in tlie main. We are not impiessed by Pandit Pant’s 
pleas, in view of wJiat wo see happening in tJio shape 
of executive action all over tlie country. Wc apjieiid 
tlio following extract from the Slalt'urnan of Ajinl 13, 
which gives a suraniarj' of I’andit J’ant's sj)cech: 

Pandit Pant had earlier dealt with the demand for 
explicit safeguards for small property owners in saying 
that this could be left to good sense ol legislators who 
were elected mainly by this class of pcoi>lc. 

After Pandit Pant's clear and unhurried analysis of 
the changes made by the Joint Committee, it was clear 
that the chances of the Bill being radically amended or 
failing to geti the reqiufrcd' two-third inajoiiiy were 
remote. 

Instead of being more radical than the original Bill, 
he said, the changes had fiulher limited the scope of 
expropriation by reducing the number of excepted 
categories and insisting that compensation be paid in all 
other cases of acquisition. 

For instance, it would no longer be jiossihle to ac¬ 
quire agricultural holdings in excess of fix<!d ceiling or 
transfer undertakings witiiout paying compensation as 
was possible in the original Bill. 

The power.s of acquisition provided in the Bill, h^ 
said, did not apply to small bits of land required for 
individual purposes, but only to such large-scale acquisi¬ 
tion as would come within the scope of the term “social 
engineering.” 

Courts could still be approached if the compensa¬ 
tion provided was regarded as illusory, but he felt that 
only the legislature would assess the importance of all 
the factors relevant in deciding the amount of compensa¬ 
tion to be paid in case® of social reform. 

It would be unfair to limit the powers of State 
legislatures, as it had been suggested, since they were 
directly responsible for law and order and development. 

Cr. Procedure Code [Amendment) 

Tfai* amendment is another weapon whose use 

might easily be nmlafide in the hands of an unscru¬ 


pulous executive or minister, who has a grudge against 
any newspaper. It means that all the resources of tlie 
Government will be harnessed against the so-called 
“acvused,” right up to the Supreme Court. If the 
“accused'’ is able to bear the terrific strain and costs, 
then he might win. But even so he can only expect 
a fiaietion of thc*aotual costs to be repaid, for “costs” 
in legal prait.tice never mean acUial.s, if the “defamed” 
jiarty is below the rank, of “Heads of Slate.” Other¬ 
wise lie- can expect noUiiug. 'VVi' were not iinprei-.sed 
by till' foollmg argumeuks wed in favour of Lius 
amendment. Hue we ajqiend below the Ilajya Sabha 
debate rejioit in sub.slanee from the weekly Hindu of 
Ajuil 24: 

When the House resumed consideration of clauses, 
Ml'. J. S. Bisht (Congress— IJ.P.) sirongly supported 
danse 25, laying down a special procedure for 
jinesecution for defamation against the President, the 
Vicc-:Pjicsident, Governor, Rajiixainukli, Ministier or a 
jmhilc servant. 

Mr. S Mahaniy (Deuiocratit,—Ori.ssa) opposed the 
whole clause. Referring to the arguments that the Press 
Commission's observations supported the proposed 
amendment, he said that the Commission was not 
appointed solely to go into the Press Laws of the 
countiy. It was only one of ils teims of reference. But 
a Coiiimilice lo go into tlie Pre-s Laws was appointed 
in 194S. Bill Government implement that Committee's 
rccotiiniend.ilion.s? he asked. ^ 

Dr. P. V. Kane (nominated) referred to the 
pro\i-ion in the clause staling that the Sessions Court 
might lake eognisanee of an offence of defamation “upon, 
a complaint in writing made by the Public Prosecutor” 
and said that such a complaint should further be made 
sLih;.ct lo cndoiscmcnt by the Mmislcr or officer 
coiiceiued Ollictwisc, he asked, how would the provision 
he consi.-ieiit with the obligation of the Minister or 
officer lo jiay compensation lo ihc accused in the. event 
of ih” accusation being proved false as provided for 
in sub-clause 7 of the clause. 

Mr. Kishenrhand (PSP—Ilydciabed) opjioscd the 
(lausc and said he saw no reason why the (iovernmeni 
should arm themselves with additional powers when they 
alrcndy had powers lo deal with the “Yellow Press” 
under the Picss laws. He suggested withdrawal of the 
clause from the Bill.' or, in the alternative, bring under 
it imly Heads of State and not Ministers and other 
public seivants. 

Mr. Jaganath Kaushal (Congress—PEPSU), oppos¬ 
ing llic clause, said it went against the fundamental 
]iiinei[)les underlying criminal law and was liable to 
stifle legitimate criticism of irregularities. He said the 
Government had not been able to make out a clear case 
in defence of the clause. The clause, in short, was dero¬ 
gatory to the spirit of freedom and welfare of a State, 
he said. 

Dr. 'W. S. Barlingay (Cong.—Madhya Pradesh) 

took exception to the provision in the clause exempting 
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Heads of State from payment of compensation to an 
accused person when the complaint filed against th^ 
latter is pnjvcd frivolous or vexatious. He thought litis 
concession should not he allowed to them as, persons 
who -w<*re foujtd guilty should not be allowed to continue 
in office. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. B. N. Datar, Deputy 
Home Minister, said there was no question of discrimina¬ 
tion at all in respect of public servants. The ordinary 
provisions of penal laws continued to hold g<iod in their 
case also, and all that was sought to bo done was to 
have the roniplaint launched by a Public Pro,secutor 
instead of the defanted person himself. It al.so sought 
to punish the guilty public servant if the contents of 
the defamatory substance was found to be true, other¬ 
wise to penalise the defamer. 

Mr. Datar said that in the interests of imrjly of 
adminisiiatioi'., the Goveninient should not keep ipiiet 
when a puhlie servant was defamed witli regard to his 
(oiid'K! in tli<‘ (lisclnrge of his public duty. 

E\[)lainitig the [inKerluie for starting prosecution 
in the eas<> of the President, the Vice-President, a Gover¬ 
nor or a Rajpramukh, Mr. Datar said it would be 
derogatory to llitir jsr.sition if the prosecution was to be 
filed at ilie instance of the Government exclusively and 
so the matter had been left entirely to each of them. 
They had also been cxeni])ted from lire provision on the 
i.ssue of netiees showurg cause wbv eomp'T.sation should 
not he paid if the prosecution fell This was because 
Article .S6I of tile Constitution granted them such exemi>- 
tion. \o eriininal or civil pror’ceiling'. could he insti¬ 
tuted against them. 

Mr. Datar sjiid so far ns puhhe si-rvants of n lower 
order wi-re eonreined. it riuglil he the head of a depart¬ 
ment who took a decision but ultimately the matter 
would be scrutinised by higher quarters and the authori¬ 
sation would "be the authorisation of the Government. 

Mr. Datar then referred to the eritieisin of the 
provision in sub-clause 5 stating that a pr'rson against 
whom an olTenre of tlefamation was alleged to have been 
committed ‘‘shall, unless the coiiit of Sessions, for rea¬ 
sons to be rr-corded. otherwise directs, he examined as 
a witness for the prosecution." He pointed out that 
such a provision occurs in all cases wherever a judicial 
discretion was to be used by a cmirt. Supposing a 
writing was per sc defamatory, a Sessions Judge might 
feel there woulil be, no need for putting the eomplainanl 
in the witness box. It should be noted that the provi¬ 
sion said the officer “shaU’’ go to the witness box; this 
wa.s the general rule. The use of the imperative phrase 
made it clear that the Government had no desire to keep 
tlicir officers from the witness box. 

A number of Opposition members qucstionr-d the 
real intentions of the Government behind providing for 
exemption in certain circumstances to a public servant 
alleged to be defamed from appearing in the witness 
box. Mr. Datar said that if the prosecution did not put 
defamed man in the box it would be doing so at ita 
own cost. The implication of the decision to- launch 


prosecution was that the Government had to prove the 
charge. The rule of commonsense would require that 
llic officer eoncerried would have to be put in the wif 
ne.ss box. 

Dr. II. N. Kunzru asked if a magistrate had discre¬ 
tion in cases of defamation, where the complainant was 
a private party, to exempt the complainant from appear¬ 
ing for examination unlc.xs he fell within the exceptions 
in ilie Griniina] Proredurc Code. 

Mr Datar said that in private cases, ordinarily the 
complainant had to go into the witness box and there would 
be no question of exemption from appearance. But the 
question that was to he considered now was whether it 
was absolutely necessary for him tn seek exemption by 
an order of the court. He would agree that there was no 
question of a-king for exemption because to go into the 
witness box or not would be a matter which the com¬ 
plainant or his lawyer had to decide at his own risk. 
The general rule required that the best kind of evidence, 
had to he produced and direct evidence would be oral 
testimony. But, the eases when the Government would 
not like to put the defamed man in the witness box would 
be very rare. 

ScM-Cusi07ns A mend7nent 

Tliis amendment is another highly doubtful 
iiioa.wuro. wlmh would be a potent weapon for the 
extraction of bribes in th(' haiid.s of unserupuloua 
ofliiers of whom tlu’.e are ho.st.s in that service. We 
aiijieud the news report below; 

New Delhi, April 9.—The Lok Saliha today debat¬ 
ed inconclusively the Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill, 
seeking to give certain additional powers to Customs 
offieeis for effective control of smuggling. 

Though the Bill, partly discussed a forthnight ago, 
w.is scheduled to he di:-i>o«ed of today, an unexpectedly 
keen discussion on one of its provisions held up ita 
r>as-age. and fuither consideration was held over to 
enable Iloa-e to take up non-offieial busineg-S. 

The provision which was the subject of adverse 
comment by several members, even during the genera] 
Consideration of the Bill seeks to throw the onus of 
proof in regard to smuggled goods on the person 
possessing them. 

This, members contended was against the accepted 
principle of criminal jurisprudence that the onus of 
proof should fall on the prosecution. 

Mr. C. Cuba, Minister for Revenue and Defence 
F.x()cnditure, said in his reply to the general discu.ssior* 
that the piovision to which members had ohjected was 
not new. Similar provisions already existed in many 
other acts like the Opium Act, the Dangerous Drugs 
Act and the Telegraph Wires Act. 

Mr. Tek Qiand (C—Punjabi doseribed the 
meas'uie as a “puhlie harassment Bill'* and said the 
person who was to he punished would not be the 
smuggler or the “ineorapetent Customs officer who lets 
the goods slip through" but tlie person who was 
innocent. 
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Mr. M. S. Gurupadaswamy (P.S.P.— Myatxct) 
said in the long run the Bill might prove to be both an. 
instrument of harassment and of intimidation. 

1 

India and the Decimal System 

We have a whole host of measures and weights, 
that differ from each other, in various parts of the 
country. This causes a lot of confusion and needs 
standardi.«at,ion on an uniform basis. The following 
news therefore is welcome: 

April 22-“The Government of India have accepted 
the Decimal systeiT; ol coinage and the Metric system of 
csiinage and the Metric system of weights and measures, 
the iniroJuciion of which as the standard and uniform 
systems in the country has been favoured by the Planning 
Commission. 

This was announced by the Union Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, int 
the Lok Sabha on Friday. lie said that the Metric 
sy-tem of weights and mcasuies would be introduced in 
the country ‘within' a reasonable period.’ 

Tlie Minister who was intervening in the debate on 
a non-official resolution which urged the Government to 
‘introduce uniform weights and measures tlirougbout 
the country,’ said that a Committee had been appointed 
with the Deputy Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
Sri Nityananda lyanungo as Chairman to go into the 
question of Metric system. The Committee would decide 
upon 'the type of legislation necessary as well as the 
phased programme of introduction of the system in the 
country. 

The Metric system of weights and measures would 
be preceded by the decimal system of coinage for which 
a Bill would be introduced by the Finance Minister, 
he added. 

Winston Churchill 

Tile rotiionicrit, of this g^^nt, amongst st.itosmcn 
marks the end of an era in the We.st. 

To all the )if .i|iles of Asia and Africa l.hat era 
nu’ani ruthle.ss exploitation and moral and ppirilual 
.serfdom. As fau-h, wo have not much to say about 
thi.s retirement, beyond wishing him a peaceful even¬ 
ing to a sIrcnoTis life. The new.spaper notice given 
below will .s('rve for the rest; 

London, April 5—Sir Winston Churchill, aged 80, 
today bowed to the years and resigned as British Prime 
Minister. He vill he siieeeeded by 57-year-old Sir 
Anthony Eden. 

The Prime Minister drove to Buckingham Palace 
from his official residence at No. 10 Dowinig Street 
to offer his resignation to the youthful Queen Elizabeth 
this afternoon and so wrote finis to his active career 
as one of history's greatest statesmen. 

The following official announcement of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s resignation was issued from Buckingham 
Palace at 5-20 p.m. today; “The Right Honourable 
Sir Winston Churchill had an audience of the Queen 
this evening and tendered hie resignations as Prime 


Minister and First Lord of the Treasuiy, which Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept.’’ 

Sir Winston Churchill has been Prime Minister 
for a total of eight years seven months and 25 days— 
including five years as Britain’s great leader in World 
War n. 

Soviet Editors Refused Entry 

A group of editors of American student and 
youth newspapers while on a visit to the Soviet Union 
:n 1953 invited a group of editors of Soviet youth 
iK'wsriapers to visit the USA. In the summer of 1954. 
• he US Govi'rnmi’nt refused visas to the Soviet editors 
on the ground that there wa.s little activity among 
oigauized stmli'nls during the summer vaciitiori in the 
t'nited .Stiite.s. In March of thi.s year the US Oovc'n- 
ment agreed to grant visas to tlie group of Soviet 
editor.s for a month's stay in the US.\. But the visit 
ol the Soviet ('ditor.s fell through because they refii.sed 
to comply with the ThS visa formalities uliich reqiiirid 
them to give the fingeiiirinl.s of both hands. 

A Toss statement jioiuts out that no such 
demands had been made of the .Soviet chess players 
when they visited the United .Stales in 19,54, neither 
had the Soviet Union ever demanded of the visiting 
.Irneneans to give tlu'ir fingerprint.s. 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
{GATT) 

In recent years co-operation in international 
trade is being maintained tliiough the miematioual 
c.rgam.satum, winch ls commonly known as G.\TT. 
The GA'IT w.is born out of the taiiff negotiations in 
Geneva m 1947 between 17 countrie.s. 'Thoe countries 
negotiated among themselves a large numher of tariff 
concession.^ which were expended in a senes of sub¬ 
sequent conference,s, particularly ,at Anncay and 
'Toiqiiay. The G.MT has now 34 mefhber-(ouutrirs 
and its rules now constitiite the accexited code in 
internahonal tiade and its itolicy delerniiiu\s the 
relationship betwci'n 34 countries which between them 
do four-lifihs of the world’s trade. 

For some time past it was felt that the machinery 
of the GATT neetls some modifioation.s in order to 
cope with the changing conditions m inlemational 
trade. The General Agieement .seeks lo lower customs 
tariffs, to remove other barriers to the free trade and 
to discontinue quantitative trade rc.stnctions. With 
the purpose of modifying the provisions of the GAIT, 
the contracJing jiarries mot at a special conference 
held at Geneva m March, 1955. The roaference has 
reaffirmed the basic objcctive.s and obligations includ¬ 
ing the principle of non-discrimination in trade and 
the general jirohibition to the use of quantitative 
.vstriictions on imports, which have guided the mem¬ 
ber countrie.s in the commercial relations since 1948. 
It has also been decided to establish a iieimanent orga¬ 
nization, to be known as the Organization for Trade 
Co-operation. It will administer the Agreement and 
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will supersede the prescot ioforioal operatioaol 
etruoture. 

It may be recalled here that the GATT was 
devised as a temporary stop-gap arrangement whieh 
will facilitate subsequently the establishment of the 
International Trade Organization as envisaged in the 
Havana Charter. The realisation of the Havana 
Charter ideals is still a far away objective and the 
GAIT seems likely to remain for some years to come. 
India took a leading part in suggesting modihcations 
of the General Agreement at the recent Geneva 
Conference. India stands for non-discriminatiou and 
s-l.e IS not anxious to grant or receive new preferences 
in the field of tanils. India’s impoit lic-enets also do 
not diseriniiuate between country and countiy but are 
\filiil foi all countries in particular currency areas. 
Likewis-o, unfair tiading practices, such as dumping, 
blue never been supported by the Government ol 
jndia, 'Ihe Go\einnicnt of India, however, diffeis 
lioni otlier member-countne.s over the que.xlion of 
liquidation of trade barriers. While there lia.s been 
geneial support to the objective of expanding inler- 
rational trade, Goveinincnt of India has the appre- 
r.eusion that the ajccoplance of the princiiiles of 
bberal trading embodied in the GA'IT will interfere 
with the economic develoj>ment of the country and 
prevent the aiiUionties from giving adc'quatc protec¬ 
tion to Indian industries. The question of free tiade 
iiceivcd the most careful consideration from thg 
Government of India who consulted the Planning 
< oinnii^Moii and the Tariff Coninii.'-Mon in tlic matter. 
The Indian delegation that went to the conference 
wa.s ii'--tnicted by the Govevumeut of India to I>res.^ 
lor cel tain special provi.'-iona being made in the 
ailic.le.', of the GATT so as to give sufficient freedom 
to countries like India to fulfill their progminnies of 
iconomic development. Delegalion.s .from South-East 
Asia and South America auso joined with the Indian 
Ciolegation in pressing for the modificalion of the 
GAT'r. As a result, a new article has been drafted 
to deal with “Governmental assistance to ciononuc 
development” with special regard to the problems of 
‘•countries whose economy can only support low 
siiindards of living and is in tlie early stages of deve¬ 
lopment. . ” This provision will enable the countries 
coocemod to refrain from giving effect to the other 
provisions of the GATT in the interests of their 
economic development and to help the cstablisliinent 
oi particular industries. 

As regards the proposed change in the aitich^s of 
the GATT, a new article will be inserted in the 
Agreement which recognises the value of taiiff 
negotiations directed to the substantial redi.etion of 
the general level of tariffs and in particular, t) e reduc¬ 
tion of such high tariffs as discourage the imi'orlation 
even of minimum quantities. In order to accom¬ 
modate the point of view of countries fikc India 
vTi'hic^ for reasons of economic development and also 


for badgetaiy or other considerations may not be in 
a position to participate in such negotiations, it has 
been provided in the article tliat each country will 
nave the right to decide whether or not to engage in 
such negotiations. The proposed new article will 
‘herefore cieate no new obligations. 

The second important change will be in regard to 
the items on which concessions have already been 
allowed. A new set of rules of procedure has been 
evolved in order to enable the countries to withdraw 
paitiiular items from the schedules of concessions. 
I'nder-dovclopod countries liave been given special 
f.K-ilitics for this puryio-sp. The rc.sult being that, a 
country like Indi.a nidy at any time re-open ncgolia- 
lious with the countne.s which have been the principal 
.supphens of the commodity in question for increasing 
the fixed rote of duty on it or for making it wholly 
free from the binding so that the duty can be changed 
in ihe future without reference to the G.\Tr. In .such 
negotiations the country do-siring the change will ordi¬ 
narily be expected to extend coaressions on other 
items which are sub.«tant)ally equivalent to the con¬ 
cession which is being withdrawn. 

Provisions have been made for extraordinary 
rases under which it will al.so be po.ssiblc for coun- 
tiies to withdraw an item without extending new_ 
concessions in its place though in such an event the 
countries whose exports are affected by the with- 
diavval would be at lil>er(y to withdraw equivalent 
conccssion.s from among tliose which were give.n to 
the countij’ concerned under the General .\grecment. 
Ill all such negotiations, the good offices of the GATT 
organi.sation—and in the case of ai'i'lications from 
under-developed countries even an arbitration machi¬ 
nery—will be avaihable in appiojiriate circumstances 
to secure a .speedy and equitable settlement. 

It has been further decided that countries which 
suffer from chronic trade deficits, can fake special 
stops to conserve their foreign exchange and for that 
purpose quantitative restrictions on trade may be 
impo.sed. The modified Geneial Agreement rocogni.'ics 
that there may be conditions in which a country- in 
the early stage.s of development may need to ' u.<e 
import restrictions to help the c.riablishment of parti¬ 
cular industries where other methods of juotection 
are not suitable. Under-developed • countries can 
therefore have recourse to siiiJi re.strictiuns for the 
osiabli.shinent of particular indii.-^tries. .Such industries 
will include not merely new mrlaslries but also the 
establishment of a new braiuh of production in an 
existing industry or the sulistantial expansion of an 
existing industry suppl.viug a relatively small pro¬ 
portion of,the domc.stic dem.md. 

The propo.sed amendments are now under the 
consideration of the (iovernment of India. They are 
also examining the draft articles of the Organisation 
for Trade Co-operation the setting-up of which has 
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beea proposed for the purpose of the administration 
of tlie General Agreement on Tariff and Trade on a 
more formal and pernnnent basis* TTic Organisation 
will also serve as an inter-Govcrnmental forum for 
the discussion and f*ilution of other questions relating 
to international trade and commerce. 

Small Industries Corporation 

The Coveinmcnl of India has of late trying to deve¬ 
lop .small-scale industries in this country. Latest deve¬ 
lopment in this direction is the establishment of a Small 
Industries Corporation, whicn lias been registered as a 
private limited company under the Indian Companies Act. 
The Corporation is desipicd to assist small industries. 
It will accept contracts for supplying orders to Govern¬ 
ment ^ and issue sub-contracts for these go6da to small- 
scale industrial units. Small-scale industries will 
receive from the Coriioration loans and technical 
assistance necessary for fulfdling orders and for the 
purpose of manufacturing articles of the required type 
and standard The''Corporation has been empowered to 
underwrite and guaiantcc loans t(, such units from banks 
and similar institutions. 

The Corporation will endeavour to secure co¬ 
ordination in a similar way between large-scale and 
small-scale industries with a view to enabling small 
industrial units to manufacture ancillaries, components 
and other articles required for large-scale industrial 
units. The Corporation has been set up on the 
recommendation of the Internationa] Team of Experts 
of the. Ford Foundation which surveyed the problems of 
small-scale industries in India in 1953. 

The Corporation has an authorised capital of Rs. 
10 lakhs which will he subscribed by the Government 
of India. It will also receive ncce.ssnry loans from the 
Government of India for its working capital. The 
Dcvelopmcnl: Commissioner for Small Scale Industries, 
under the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, will be 
Cliairman of the Boaid of Directors of tlie Corporation, 
which will consist of nine members. Members of the 
Board will include representatives of the Director- 
General, Supplies and Disposals, and the Ministries of 
Fintfnee, Railways and Defence. Representatives of 
small industries anrl banking interests will be nominated 
on the Board by the Covemment of India. 

When all is" said and done, there still remains a lag 
and it is that small intluttrics do not receive the necessary 
help from the various organisations which have been 
recently set up for providing help to them. The regional 
and lochl authorities are rather conservative or at least 
do not know their job. It is known to us that several 
small-scale industries, well-established for the last 20 
years, have failed to secure loans from the local 
authoriti^. On paper, therefore, the Government of 
India's drive towards developing smaU-scale industries is 
well publicised, but in reality there is a lacuna in the 
working of these institutions. 


Census of Occupations in India 

Cdnsus of India, 1051, Part-IIB—Economic Tables 
(General PopiJation) , issued by the Deputy Registrar 
General, India, reveals many interesting features of the 
occupational structure of th«* Indian population. Out of 
the total population of 35.66 ororos, 69.8 per cent or 

24.91 crorcs belong to the agricultmal classes and the 

remainder, 30.2 per cent to non-agricultural classes. In 
the agricultural classes, 28.5 per cent or 7.10 crores are 
self-supporting persons, 59.0 per cent or 14.70 crores 
are non-earning dependants, and 12.5 per cent or 3.11 
crores are earning dependants. The non-agricultural 
population comprises 10.75 crores, and of these 31.0 per 
cent or .3.33 crores are self-supporting persons, 62.6 jier 

cent or 6.73 crores are non-earning dependants, and 6.4 

per cent or 69 lakhs are earning depcmlants. 

The Report further shows that out of 24.91 crores 
of persons with agriculture. as the princiiial source of 
livelihood, only 10.6 per cent or 4.14 crores have a 
secondary occui)ation and that even the sec-.ondary 
occupation is agricultural in the case of 11.7 per cent 
and non-agricultural only in the case of 4.9 per rent. 
This stale of affairs reveals the, ]a<'k of non-agricultural 
secondary occupations. Among the people whose principal 
means of livelihood i- non-agrii-ultural, only 9.8 per cent 
have a secondary means of livelihood, the seconelary 
means being agricultural in 4.3 per cent of the ca-cs. 

The total numlx'r of self-supporting persons in all 
industries and seivices in the country is 3.24 crores— 
males 2.80 croies and females 44 lakhs Of these self- 
supporting persems, 11 lakhs arc employers, 1.48 crores 
are employees and l.fx5 croics arc independent workers. 
In India, the indeiiendeni worker in the non-agricultural 
classes still predominates. The distribution of self- 
supporting persons in the ten industrial divisions, is as 
follows : 

Primary industries not elsewhere specified, 24 lakhs 
or 7.4 per cent; mining and quarrying 6 lakhs, or 1.8 
per rent; processing and manufacture—foodstuffs, 
textiles, and leather products—55 lalihs or 17.0 per cent; 
processing and manufacture—^metaF, chemicals and 
products thereof 12 lakhs or 3.8 per ecni; proce8.sing 
and manufacture—not elsewhere specified 24 lakhs or 
7.5 per cent; con.struction and utilities—16 lakhs or 4.9 
per cent: commerce—.59 lakhs or 18.2 per cent; trans¬ 
port, storage and comniunications—19 lakhs or 5.9 per 
Cent; health, education and public administration 33 
lakhs or 10.2 per cent; and services not elsewhere 
specified 76 lakhs, or 23.3 per cent. 

Nationalization of Commercial Banks 

Now that the Government of India (or particularly 
the Congress Party) is professedly wedded to the doc¬ 
trine of socialism, there ran be no useful objection on; 
principle over the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of 
India. Tlje demand for naltionalisation is not new; 
ever since 1948 the demand for nationalisation has been 
pressed off and on. ITie Imperial Bank has been the 
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cynosure oi attack by tbe tiuliaa business community 
and the banks fur more tbon. two decades. Before the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, a catalogue of 
charges was levelled against the Bank. The conten¬ 
tion has been set at rest by the recommendation of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey and the Government of 
India acting upon it. The Bank is soon going to be 
nationalised and a Bill to that effect has already been 
presented to the Parliament. 

The Govermnent of India's main defence in nationa¬ 
lising the Irajiorial Bunk is tlial it will facilitate rural 
bunking and agricultural financing. The nationalised 
Stale Bank will open nearly 400 branches all over the 
country, particularly in the rural areas and tluough the 
macliinery of the State Bank, financial accoinitiodationa 
will be extended to the cultivators on a large scale. The 
All-India Rural Credit Survey lecomnicndations were iiot 
for nutionaluation, but for tlic holding of majority shares 
in the Bank by tlic Goveninieni of India. The Govern¬ 
ment o< India have however decided to natiotiali/e the 
Bank. We arc not yet' sure whether the Bank shall 
conimuc to peiform all sorts of commercial banking 
which are now being transacted by it. Anyway, a 
great vacuum will be created in the sphere of Indian 
conimereial hanking which still needs large, stabilised, 
joint-stock banks. If the newly created Stale Bank is 
withdrawn from the field of commercial banking in this 
country, trade and romnieicc and business will greatly 
suffer. Oll'er Indian joint-stock banks arc not just at 
the inoinciit in a posit ion to take over the magnitude of 
business done by the Imperial Bank of India. 

Another point which should not be overlooked in 
this conncdlion is that the Imperial Bank has been 
hitiicrto the actual dc facto leader of the Indian money 
market, the Reserve Bank of India remaining the de 
jure apex bank. Long hi.slorical tradition has endowed 
the Impeiial Bank vsith acknowledged leadership of the 
money maiket and liiis has developed by convention. 
Banks in need of funds stiU come to the Imperial Bank 
for ready accommodation and this they always get. The 
Reserve Rank of India's accommodations to the commer¬ 
cial banks involve Jong procedures and as such the 
commercial banks always find it convenient to approach 
the Imperial Bank in the first instance for accommoda¬ 
tions. If the proposed State Bank is exclusively directed 
towards rural banking, commercial banks will miss a 
great helper in time of need. 

Agricultural finance requires both long-term and 
short-term financing. It is yet to be seen how the long, 
term financing projects can be undertaken by the State 
Bank. Long-term financing may be for more itan 20 
years and it is both for development piu'poses as well 
as for reclamation. If the State Bank maintains its 
commercial banking feature, it would be difficult to re¬ 
concile commercial banking with agricultural financing. 
In this country, tlic structure of farm credit is based on 
patch work, the authorities still groping in the dark 
what to do. In Western countries there are specialised 
instimtiona for mdertakinf farm credit, la Britaia. ia 


the USA, in Denmark, Swedea and other European coun¬ 
tries, there is an apex agricultural central bank quite 
unconnected with thq commercial banking of the cduntiy. 

In India, the Government of India seems to have been 
confused by the recommendations of dificrent committees 
appointed from time to time to suggest ways and means 
fur improving ugricuilural financing on a wide scale. 
Only the Gadgil Committee in 1946 made a correct; 
approach to the ptohlem and recommended the setting 
up of a separate ull-liidia agricultural bunk. hlr. Davis, 
the well-jkoown American autlioriiy on agricultural 
finance, also recommended tlic establishment of an all- 
India agricultural hank. The Government of India 
decided otherwise on tlieir own responsibility and follow¬ 
ed the patch-work of combining short-term and long¬ 
term financing in the State Bank. 

It is yet to he si en liow far llie de novo institution 
succeeds in this new venture. If it continues its ordinary 
commeicial banking business, it will no doubt strengthen 
the hands of the Reserve Bank oi India in enforcing its 
decisions over the Indian monc> market through the 
machinery of the newly created Stale Bank. But the 
the new institution stands tlie risk of complicating ita 
business tlixough ovcr-involvcment. 

Ckliuikhadan Firing Enquiry Reports 

Clihuikhadan was a ■'iia.i\c’ S'alc till the end' 
of 1947. On Januaiy, 1946, il was merged with 
Madliya Piadcoh and was cuufiitiucd into a lalaal. 
The Madhya Pradtsli Goveiniaont, tiirough a uoti- 
hcaiion on December 20, 1952, abuh.slicd Lljiniikhadaii 
as a .siparHte talisil and fagged it on to Khaiiagarh 
tah.'il along witli icrtam other aieas of Drug district. 
Thereupon, a Salyagiaiia agifation wUs lau:ieiied with 
tlie bucking of ilic Di.itiict Gougre.-s Goinmittee 
against the Government deea-ion. Tiieie were a 
number of incidents Ijeiwceu J.iiiuary 1 and 8, 1953 
leading to the firing by tlie iioiicc on a crowd on 
January 9, 1953, resulting in tlie death of five persona 
a'Ud bullet injuries to eleven persons. In response to 
liei.sistent demand for a public and juduaal enquiiy 
the ijfate Goveinmcnt set up a one-man committee 
of enquiry by a notification on January 14, 1953. Mr. 
Justice B. I^. Chowdliury of Xagjiur High Coutt waa 
appointed to hold the enquiry. The enquiry waa 
completed by the 19th April, 1953, and Mr. Jmdice,, 
Ghowdhury submitted his report to the Goveiniiuut 
on t he 23rd April, 1953, holding that the lit mg had 
been unjustificil. Thereupon the Gov'ermiieut ap¬ 
pointed a tlirec-mau Departmental Enquuy Com¬ 
mittee headed by Shri Bliow.ini Shankar Xiyogi, a 
former Judge of the Nagpur High Court.. The other 
two mcr.iberg of tlie Depart mental Ihiquivy Commit- ' 
tec w'ere Shri T. C. Snia.-lava, Di.-tnc.t Judge, and 
Shri H S, Kamath. The D. E. Commission sub¬ 
mitted two reports to tlie Government on the 1st 
December, 1953, with a minute of dissent by the 
ChairmoQ. 
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which, he said, were exploiting the gamBliog tenden- 
cdes pf middle and poor classes of people. 

“In a meseage to the Women’s Savings Campaign 
organieed by the Madras State Women’s Committee, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari said that legislation to stop 
gambling would take some time but an immediate 
ordinance for the total ban of these competitions 
must be issued.” 

Rajaji’s warning has not come a day too soon. 
Only a few years ago cross-word competitions were 
relatively little known things restricted to one or two 
Bombay periodicate and a few stray publications and 
their circulation was limited. But now it has become 
almost a universal spectacle. Many so-callcd' news¬ 
magazines are being published solely for the promo¬ 
tion of cross-word puzzle competitions. The purpose 
of providing an intellectual pastime to the readers 
is no longer the motive. It has become on the one 
'hand a means in the hands of some persona for 
making money-taking advantage of the fatality of the 
people growing out of economic, depression, and on 
the other, a means for increasing circulation of certain 
periodicals, as the Press Commission have remarked. 

Shri Nirmal Chandra Bhattarbaryya discusses the 
nature of these competitions in an article in the 
Vigil of March 26 and writes that the awards did not 
always go to the most intelligent among the com¬ 
petitors. "The official solutions adjudged by the 
adjudication committees (I do not kfiow who consti¬ 
tute them) are often unreasonable, inapt and foolish. 
And this in in itself a sufficient objection against the 
contention that these X-word puzzlc.s are intellectual 
pastimes and deserve encouragement.” 

Yet ecores of families were wasting valuable time, 
energy and money in the pursuit of si.eh competitions 
In the South, where these competitions were more 
popular, people made regular provisions in their 
budgets for inich expenses. 

It was no longer possible or wise to keep our eyes 
shut to the evil which was giving rise to a spirit of 
gambling among a .sizeable section of the educated 
population, as Rajaji La.s pointed out in his above 
quoted message. 


"Out of this nine samples were found to have 
been curdled, one was broken in transit and 846 were 
found to have been adulterated. Total number of 
genuine samples w;ere only 149. 

"Out of 846 adulterated samples, 76 were found 
to contain fat as well as water, 752 were found to 
contain water only and 18 were found to contain 
fat only. 

“Out of the total number of samples, 193 were 
adulterated 6 to 20 per cent; 213 by 20 to 30 per cent; 
202 by 30 to 40 per cent; 150 by 40 to 50 per cent; 
.66 samples by 50 to 60 per cent; 19 by 60 to 76 
per cent while three samples wei:e adulterated as much 
as 70 to 80 per cent.” 

If such a survey were carried out in Calcutta, it 
may safely be predicted, the result would be no less 
startling. That adulteration i.s resorted to on a very 
large scale in almont all food articles is common 
knowledge. Such a survev, as the one tarried out in 
Bombay, only statistically .confirms the people’s worst 
fears in this regard. But the c.'sential point is to 
devise the ways and means to contract the area of 
operation of the mischief makers and prevent the 
recrudescence of the scourge. It is time serious efforts 
were directed to th.at end without confining the 
energies to the discernment of an obviovis evil. 

Pavement Dwellers in Bombay 

The Government of Bomb.av undertook a census 
of pavement dwellers in Gr^nter Bontbnv which dis¬ 
closed that the ntimher of pavement dwellers in the 
city were thirty thousand. I( was further disclo.scd 
that there were about nine thousand beggars there. 

Disc,lo.sing the .above facts in reply to a question 
by Mr. Xaushir Bharuteha (Independent) in the 
Bombay Legislative Aasemblv on March 28 the 
Chief Minister, Mr Morarii De^ni added th.at though 
the Government had no detailed plan for checking 
the beggar nuisance the Government were tackling 
the problem in .several ways.,A sum of Rs. 837,6(X) 
had been spent in 1953-54 in the implementation of 
the Bombay Beggars' Act. 


Adulteration of Milk 

The alarming extent to which adulteration of milk 
is resorted to has been pointedly brought out by a 
recent survey in Bombiiy. The survey carried o\it. hv 
Bombay’s Municipal Analysist at the instance of the 
State Government disclosed that oightv-fivc per cent 
of the milk sold in Bombay bazars outside the 
Bombay Milk Scheme was adulterated, reports the 
Bombay Chronicle on April 16. The newspaper report 
adds; 

"In his report the analyst points out that between 
pj^Vhruary 14 .and March 15 this year he had examined 
Municipal Laboratory, 1,005 samples of milk 
uBf.aifled from the city markets. 


Growing Juvenile Delinquency 

The disquieting growth of juvenile delinquency 
in the country ha.s already begun to worry the think¬ 
ing citizens. Responsible quarters have expressed 
their concern, at the evil. But it i.s still very doubtful 
if the extent of the evil and the variety of forms in 
which it is taking possession of the country’s youth 
have been fully appreciated. 

The following report publi.shcd in the Bombay 
Chronicle of March 31 is'highly significant in. this- 
context: 

“Bombay, Tuesday.—A sex-staryed youth, son of 
a wealth.v jeweller of Dadar, came into the clutches, 
of the Vigilance Branch of the City Police yesterday 
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when pornographic love letters and photogi-apha of 
nude women received by him from all parts of the 
world as a ‘pcnfriend’ correspondent were seized from 
hia house. The police also confiscated .a cdnema 
projector, a ‘blue film,’ and negatives. 

“Sadanand Waman Harchefcar, the police stated, 
had Bent a letter to a girl correspondent in Pakistan 
some time back. 

“The letter which contained amorous passages 
and pictures was accidently intercepted by the 
Customs aulhorities. The Customs directed the letter 
to the Vigilance Branch." 

Crime in Various Countries 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa writes in the Gram Vdyofj 
Pntnka for April, IQSH that the analycis by the 
General Secretariat of the International Criminal 
Police Commission tended to disprove the general 
belief that poverty led to crimes against property. 
The .study rather pointed to a contrary conclusion and 
showed, at least stati.stically, as if the more wealthy 
a country was the gre.ater would be Ihc crime.s. 

India was the 1en»<t criminiTl of the 34 countries 
covered by the study. 

Dr. Kumarappa quotes from the report the 
following figures for 1952 for 100.000 population in 
the undermentioned countries; 



Cognizable 

Serious 

Simple 


crimes 

thefts 

thefts 

U.S.A. 

1322 

32,5 

983 

IT. K. 

1342 

259 

911 

France 

1484 

65 

366 

West Germany 

2992 

268 

935 

India 

165 

46 

69 


Foreipners in India 

During question hours in the Lok Sabha. the 
Deputy Tj.abour Minister, Mr. Abid Ali di.sclosed on 
behalf of the Home Minister that the number of 
foreigners registered in India as on the 3Ist. December, 
1953(?) was 42,.591. The break-up was a.s follows; 
Chinese 9110 Afghans .'>4.5'1. Tibetan.s .5030 Tribal 
Path.ans 63-57. Americans .3.517. Iranians 39.56. Germans 
1191. French 9.59. .Tapane.se 526 Portuguese 206 
R.u.s.sians 249, Swiss 572. Spanish 413, Burmese 636 

The list disclo.ses the fact the citizens of the other 
members of the Commonwealth are not “forcigner.s" 
in the eve of the law. 

Foreigners' Profits in India 

During the year 1954 a sum of Rs. 19.32 crores 
was cent out of Tndi.a* to foreipm countrie.s by foreign 
firms and companie.s operating in India, on account of 
profits, tho Union Finance Minister, Mr. Chintaman. 
Deshmukh, told the Rajva Pabha on April 15. The 
figure for X963 was Rs. 16.67 crores. The figures were 


exclusive of. individual remittance of leas than ‘ 
Rs. 20,000 and also investments of profits in India. 

The Finance Minister added that in 1954 Rs. 59.39 
lakhs were invested by foreign firms in India 
against Rs. 153.60 lakhs in 1953. 

Dr. Pugh and Mr. Tensing 

Dr. L. C. G. Pugh, a scientist attached to the 
successful Everest Expedition, said recently in 
California that “it was Sir Edmund Hillary who pro¬ 
vided tho brains for the climb to it (Everest) with 
Sherpa Tensing." He added, “The Sherpa tribesman. 
Tensing, did not have the knowledge to make tile 
final climb and it was Hillary who took him up.” 
He f?aid Tensing had not the intellectual ability to 
operate the oxygen equipment which had to be during 
the final ascent and that Hillary had dojie it for 
Ton.«ing. 

Mr. Tensing has issued the following statement; 

“Normally a gas mask was not at all a very . 
dilficult thing to work with, and sure enough, to be 
able to handle a mask in not the same thing as 
ffclting on to the summit of the Everest. 

“It surpri.sos me to think, why some member or 
the other of the 1953 successful Everest team should 
brc.ak out now and then with stinging remarks at me. 

“Is it because I belong to one of those tribal 
Sherpas, who are treated by a certain patronising 
class of people as beasts of burden of expeditions? 

"Well, for my.sr'lf. I am proud to be a Sherpa. and 
will always love to remain a Sherpa. 

“It is true, my parents could not send me to a 
sehool. I had to work hard since my childhood 
i.raversing difficult, mountains from one comer of the 
Himalayjus to the- other for a morsel of food. 

"But I wag fort,unate to have the opportunity to. 
be taught at the hands of nature and the mountains, 
and with my mountain up-bringing, I do not want to 
fling any in-sult at Dr. Pugh.” 

British Press Strike 

The national newspapers of England had to 
suspend their publication for about a month from 
the 25th March to April 20 as a re.sult of the strike 
of about 700 maintenance mechanics and electricaaos. 
During the strike there was an interniption in the 
publication of tho London Ffmea for the first time 
in its life. 

About a week after the beginning of the strike 
the British Government appointed a three-man court 
of enquiry to probe the cau.ses of the strike. Sir John 
Foster, 65-vear old Chairman of Britain’s National 
Arbitration Tribunal and of the Industrial Court, 
headed the court of inquiry. The other two members 
were Mr. H. M. Caffyn, President of the Britidi 
Motor Trade Federatio'n and Mr. W. J. P. "Webber, 
General Secretary of the Transport Salaried Staffs 
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, v „ The Court of Enquiry repoKted on 'April 13 that 
L the wAges claim of the mechanics were unrealistic and 
l^reoommended for return to work of the workers 
'vrathout prejudice and on the basis of 12 shillings a 
('■‘Week offer of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
I'^NPA), pending the formation of a central body of 
14 trade unions embraoing all newspaper workers to 
negotiate with NPA. 

The workers agreed to resume work from April 21 
on the| above offer of the NPA with the promise of 
further pay negotiations within eight weeks. 

One estimate puts the daily lose of the news- 
papeiK at £80000. According to Reuter the strike 
cost the new^per. proprietors nearly £2.5 million. 

The strike has clearly shown that there is really 
no effective substitute of the daily newspapers in the 
radio, television or the periodical press singly or even 
collectively. 

The Case of Anna Louis Strong 

Miss Anna Louis Strong is an American Com¬ 
munist and an acknowledged authority on Soviet 
^jiffairs; and in that light she had been looked upon 
^both by Communist© and non-Communists imtil 
early 1949 when she was turned out of the Soviet 
Tfnioa, where she had been living since 1921, on the 
charge that she was an imperialist spy. 

Now icomes the news of her “rehabilitation” by 
Moscow. A Tasa statement of March 4 say© that she 
•had been falsely accused and was now “restored to 
her full righta” in the ITSSE. 

It may be remembered that dxiriog her expulsion 
iss Strong charged with falsely presenting the 
history of the Chinese revolution implicitly minimis¬ 
ing the role of Soviet contribution in her then pub¬ 
lished book Dawn Out of China. 

Tbe book was distributed by Soviet distribution 
bureaus and she regularly contributed articles to the 
Pravda. 

After her expulsion Miss Strong made allegations 
that significant changes had been made in her book 
on China at the orders of the Cominform. 

The Communist Party of USA turned down with 
8 ridinile her offer of a fairly large contribution to 
the Fund for the defense of the US Communist 
, leaders. 

Interestingly enough, after six years she has now 
, been absolved of her “sin. ” 

The Australian Aborigines 

Democracy is on trial in the antipodes in a form 
that is known in the U.S. and in the British-held 
Africas. 

^ Sydney (WP).—^Australian opinion is still divided 
v^X.4j^al rights and opportunities for the aborijiSnes, 


but mon; and more,' voices of influence' rire raised in 
their behalf A well-known professor of anthropology 
at Sydney University, A.P. Elkin, recently challenged 
s statement of an aboriginal station manager that equal 
education would be “a dangerous experiment.” Professor 
Elkin asserted that although the training of the 
aborigines should be related to their background and' 
regions, "aborigjnes do a white man’s work and there¬ 
fore must be educated to understand our economy.” 

Unemployment in Turkey 

The Worldovcr Press supplies the following data; 

Ankara (WP).—^Turkey’s official Labor and Un- 
entployment Association has been doing better all the 
time in finding work for jobless persons. Figures just 
compiled, covering the first 11 months of 1954, show 
that suitable jobs were found for 338,072 of the 387,579 
persons who applied. Tn the same period of 1953, the 
showing was only 17.'i.l29 positions found for 233.150' 
applicants. Whereas old age benefits ap'plied to only 
.■jSSjOOO persons at the end of 1953, the number had 
risen by August, 1954, to 700,000. and during 1955 will 
lie incienscd to 800,000, 

Albert Einstein 

The following bald news-item announced the end 
of the greatest scientist, of the ase and one of the out¬ 
standing titams in the history of human civilization. 

Albert Einstein was much more than a scientist, 
inasmuch os he had worked and preached for peaee 
end welfare of all hiiTnanity. 

Princeton (New .Terscy). April 18.—Dr. Albert 
Einstein the famous scientist, died here today. Dr. 
Einsten, whose scientific formulae helped to harness 
atomic energy, was 76. 

He wa.s admitted to hospital here on Friday. The 
cause of his death was rupture of the main artery of 
the body caused by hardening of the arteries. 

Dr. Einstein, who had secluded himself from public 
contact in recent years, had been attached to the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

The quiet, unpretentious wizard of mathematics and 
physics spent his lifetime searching for a unified 
mathematical concept of the laws which govern the 
universe. _ _ 

A revolutionary idea, it added a fourth dimension— 
lime—to the three—^length, breadth and width—^which 
had formed man’s basic knowledge of the measurement 
of matter. Tt also astounded scientists by disputing 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation. 

Dr. Einstein was the greatest scientist of modem 
times 'and one of the few men of the present age to be 
universally acclaimed as an authentic genius. 

To his contemporaries in physics, his was the 
pieatest scientific intellect mankind has ever produco^.^ 

Yet he had to live the last days of his life exQed 
from the country of his birth, deprived of his nationality 
and p(Kq)erty after having been publicly shamed and 
defamed. 




INDOCHINESE CONTACTS—PAST AND PRESENT 

By Db. H. C. MCX)KERJEE, m,a., ph.D., D.iitt., 


Oovemor oj 

China has been maintaining friendly relations with 
her neighbours throughout the ages. She has a com¬ 
mon past with the Indian people, who are indebted 
to her for preserving records of great historic value 
throwing light on the history of the afflcient civiliza¬ 
tion of their country. 

I understand that, in the pre-Christian era, Indian 
merchafnts purchased bamboos and cotton stuff from 
the south-western province of China and sold them 
in the markets of Bactria. Cultural contact between 
the two countries, however, did not take place till 
the early years of the Christian era when India 
moved in that direction through the efforts of 
Buddhist missionaries. 

The message of the Buddha first reached China 
in the first century B.C. but it did not evoke imme¬ 
diate popular enthusiasm mainly on account of the 
powerful influence exercised by orthodox supporters 
^of Confucianism. But, from the early years of the 
Christian era, Buddhism gained ground slowly, 
largely as the result of the missionary activities of 
Inflian scholars who succeeded by their sincere devo¬ 
tion and deep erudition m inipres.sing on the mmd of 
the people of China tlu; superiority of the faith they 
advocated to the existing one. 

The first Buddhi,st missionaries of India to visit 
China were Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksha, 
who had been invited about 65 A.D., to preach their 
faith by the Emperor Ming-tih of the Han dynasty. 
They weu* followed by a largo number of Buddhist 
missionane.s who ploddt-d through jungles and defiles 
and highly dangerous mountain passes and reached 
the borders of China to preach the doctrines of 
Buddhism. Side by side with their missionary activi¬ 
ties, they translated lai-ge volumes of Buddhist texts 
carried from India 1o enable the Chinese to have first¬ 
hand knowledge of Buddhist canons and philosophy. 

The most eminent of this galaxy of Buddhist 
scholars was Kumarajiva who reached China in 
401 A.D. As he was a master of both Sanskrit and 
literary Chinese, he succeeded in translating a large 
number of Buddhist texts in their correct perspective. 
Chinese students from different parts of that country 
came to him to study Buddhism making at the same 
time successful efforts to emulate his character and 
greatness. Kumarajiva advised his disciples not to 
take him as their model but to follow his precepts. 
At the time of his death, he is said to have exhorted 
bis disciples in the following terms; 

i. 


West Bengal 

“Accept my work, but do not take my life to 
be ideal. The lotus grows from mud. Love the 
lotus and not the mud.” 

Other notable Buddhist teachers who went to 
China during the period under review were Buddha- 
)iva, Gima\'arman, Dharmamitra, baiighabhuti, Gau¬ 
tama Sanghadeva, Puiiyatrata, Dharmaya.sa8 and 
Vimalaksha from Kashmir, Dliarmakshema, Guna- 
bhadra, Paramartha, Prabhakararnitra, and Vajra- 
bodhi from Mid-India, Jnanabhadra, Jinayasas and 
ifa.sogupta from Eastern India, Buddhabhadra, Vimo- 
k.shascna, and Jinagupta from North-Western India, 
Dharmagupla from Western India, and Bodhiruchi 
from South India. 

From the early years of the Christian era, 
Chinese pilgrims came to India in large numbers to 
visit and to worship in tlie sacred places connected 
with the life and teachings of the Buddha. Many of 
them lived in India for considerable periods to 
study Buddhism under competent teachers. 

Two Buddhist Universities, viz., Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, made suitable arrangements for the study 
of Buddhism and allied subjects for students lorning 
from China. Many of these pilgrims collected Bud¬ 
dhist texts, carried them to China and devoted their 
lives to translating them. As early as the second 
century A.D., Sri Gupta, founder of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, built a inonaslory at Mrigasikhavana 
in Varendri for accommodating Chinese pilgrims to 
Mahabodhi. 

Th^ most notable of the Chinese pilgrims, who 
visited India in the early period are Fa-hien, Che- 
mong, Fa-yong, Hiuen-Tsang, I-Tsing, Wu-k’ong, 
Hiuen-chao, Mahayana-Pradipa, and Tao-lin. Besides 
these, the Chinese emperors sent embassies and 
miasion.s to India from time to time to establish, con¬ 
tact with Indian princes and also to obtain the 
services of eminent Buddhist teachers for the disse¬ 
mination of Buddha’s doctrines in China. 

The Indian Buddhist missionaries carried along 
with the message of the Buddha, other elements of 
Indian culture, such as art, astronomy, mathematiics, 
and medicine to China. Traces of early Indian art 
have been discovered in Bamiyan, Balkh, Miran, 
Kuchar, Turfan and Tun-huang through which passed 
the northern land route to China from India. The 
influenc.; of Indian art reached China through these 
countries but it could not displace the traditional art 
of the country which was admittedly of a hi£h ord«t' 
and, according to many, of a superior type. 1% 



Il^ever, aasimitaied aod adapted into the existing 

of the country forming a new style and technique. 
V Buddhist aitisiic activities were in a flourishing 
icOndition in the Woi period (A-D. 386—534), re- 
■garded as their golden period in China. The chief 
centres of Buddhist art in that country were Tun- 
huang YuU'kang, and Loug-men, where grottos and 
Buddhist sculptures have been found in large num¬ 
bers. The sculptures aie marked by gracefulness of 
pose and gcntJeness of expression reminding us ol 
the technique and I he design of the Saraaath and the 
Ajanta scliools of art. The Buddhist paintings in 
China of the period under review also reveal the 
influence of Indian art and during the Wei period, 
4he Indian painters Sakyabuddha, Buddhakirtti, and 
Kumarabodhi arc known to have carried on artistic 
acUvitic-, in arious places in China. 

As late as the thirteenth century, an Indian artist 
named A-ni-ko, who .sjiccialised in designing, model¬ 
ling and casting, was commissioned by the Emperor 
Ki.blai to execute repairs to some old statues in the 
royu! paiaeo and to execute images for different 
men..!'cries in the Em])ire. Many Chinese pilgrims 
who viiited India are known to have cairied many 
images and sjieciracns of Indian art to China. These 
undoubtedly served as inspiration, if not models, to 
the Chinese artists in executing new Buddhist images 
of Uie period. 

Ti e Indian style of architecture also exercised 
influence over the Buddhist architecture of the early 
period in China. The pagoda-like superimposed 
storeys, extended brackets with hanging bells, golden 
pinna, lea tnd cngiaved pillars in the temples bear the 
impress of Indian influence. 

I have referred so far to the old religious and 
cullu al contacts between China and India and have 
tried to show that it was a two-way tiaffi'- based not 
on the political or economic domination of one 
country over the other but on terms of equality and 
fliend.-hii'. It is remarkable that in those remote days 
when kings and cmperoiF dreamt of extending the 
boundaries of the dominions they governed almost 
wholly through war, there was never even the remotest 
■uggestion among the rulers of China and India of 
any desire for political domination thiough conquest. 

There is the further fact that instead of 
favouring isolationism so that new ideas coming from 
outside their (ountries might not upset the minds of 
those they ruled, they not only encoureged but went 
t» the extent of even welcoming contacts with foreign 
countries knowing full well that at least so far as 
India and China were concerned, they would not be 
exploited for political purposes. The only explanation 
of this attitude of India and China is that even in 
-hose remote days with wars going on all round 
-hem. the rulers of both the countries felt confident 
ihat peaceful and friendly relations would continue 


to be mointarned and were also desirous of leaminf 
from one another. 

As we come down to later times, we find that 
coastline of China, like that of India, became gradually 
dotted with the trading posts of mercantile coneeins 
of various Western countries and it was not long 
before both the people found that they were no 
lon^r masters of their own countries, side by side 
with which the old contacts between India and 
China grew fewer and fewer till they practically di»» 
appeared. 

I am one of those who believed that the give 
and take of ideals and ideas is found only when they 
are worth taking and receiving and that such ideals 
and ideas raicly bloom and blossom when a country 
docs not enjoy complete political and economia 
freedom. This to my mind veiy largely explains the 
practical ending of the old flow of ideals and ideas 
woilhy of cmulatiou till both China and India 
acquired freedom and with that were able to evolve 
them afresh. 

Once again, the old contacts between India and 
China are being renewed in which connection it is 
necessary to remember that between November 1951 
and December 1954 no less than nine groups of 
writers, journalists, art-critics, painters, poets, expo¬ 
nents of vocal and instrumental music and dancing, 
actors and actresses, politicians and people taking 
interest and participating in public affairs have passed 
from one country to the other and have not only 
enjoyed their visits but have also learned something 
from one another. *' 

We had first an official Cultural Delegation from 
China which visited India in November 1951 and 
which sponsored an exhibition of Chinese Art and 
Culture on the last day of November 1951. This was 
followed by an ofiicial delegation from India which 
visited China in April-May 1952. Led by Shrimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, it had as its members such 
eminent peisonages as thinker, politician and educa¬ 
tionist Acharya Narendra Deva, educationist Dr. 
Amarnath Jha, scholar and historian Dr. Probodh 
Chandra Eagchi, politician and leader of women's 
movement Shrimati Durgabai Dcsbmukh, veteran 
editor and journalist Chalapathi Rao, writer and 
journalist Frank Moraes, art-critic and archaeologist 
Dr. N. P. Chakravorty, etc. Next came a six-member 
Trade Union delegation which visited China in April* 
May 1052. The fourth was a non-official Cultural 
delegation led by politician Dr. Kitchlu consisting 
of writers and artists like Shri Manoj Basq, Pandit 
Ravi Shankar Maharaj, Shri KsWtish Bose,, Pandit 
Uma Shankar Joshi, etc., which visited New China 
in Septtmber-October 1952 under the auspices of the 
All-India Peace Council. The next was an unofficial 
Indian Cultural delegation which visited China from 
July to September 1053, coniiating of writon, 





llBcexi tod d&soen from all tfvit lodia. Tbe i&vita* 
tion extended by the India-China IFiie&dship Aeto- 
ciation resulted in the visit in December 1953 of a 
non-cfficial Chinese Cultural delegation led by Mr. 
Ting Si-Ling, Vice-Minister of tlie People’s Republic 
of China. Then a 36-member non-oflScial delegation 
sponsored by the India-China Friendship AssociaTion 
and led by Shrimati Uma Nehru visited China in 
September-Oetober 1964. It included such eminent 
members as Dr. Cyan Chand, Economist, Shri S. K. 
Mukhcrjee, Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, Miss Mira Dutt Gupta, Vice-Principal, Women’s 
Department, Ripon College, and Member, West 
Bengal Legislative Council, etc. Next came the Indian 
Women Delegation’s four-week visit to China in 
September-Octobcr 1954, consisting of nine members 
led by Shnmali Ammu Swaminathan, M.P., the other 
mcmbeis being Shrimatj Sceta Paramanand, M.P., 
Shrimati Rcnu Chakravarty, M.P., Shrimati Raj.en 
Nehru, Madame D. N. Wadia, Rajmata Kamalendu 
Mali Shah, M.P., of Tehri Garhwal, etc. The ninth 
one a 67-niember official Chinese Cultural delegation 
led by Mr. Cheng Chcn-to, Vice-Minister of Cultural 
Affairs, visited India for six weeks during December 
1954' and January 1955. This delegation gave several 
performances of Chinese songs, dances, etc., in 
New Delhi, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. This has 
been succeeded by the recent exhibition of contem¬ 
porary handicrafts and arts of the People’s Republic 
of China organised under the joint auspices of the 
Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign countries and the Lalita Kala Acadami. 

After referring to the inter-change of cultural 
delegations between China and India, I deem it neces¬ 
sary to say something about the efforts made by both 
of them to give opportunities to other countries also 
to know sometliing about what is being done by them 
after they had become free which, to my mind, is 
clear proof of their desire to be friendly with as many 
nations as possible. 

Taking the case of China first, we find that high 
quality handiciaft products have been included in 
every Chinese agricultural and industrial exhibition 
sent abroad. Apart from this, two handicraft exliibi- 
tions, one in Czechoslovakia and the other in Poland, 
were shown in 1951. Next year, four such exhibitions 
visited Bulgaria, the Mongolian People’s Republie, 
Pakistan and India. In 1953, three countries, vit., 
Soviet Union, Sweden and Indonesia were afforded 
opportunities «>£ seeing selected specimens of Chinese 
handicrafts. 

Like the visit of the present exhibition of arts 
and crafts from China India has seen in the last few 
years a number of exhibitions of photographs, paint¬ 
ing, textiles, crafts and even of industries from various 
countries all over the world to which no reference can 
toMis This, however, has not been a ooe>way 


traffic and eediibitiofis firOxa Xfidih have also ' 

various countries. 

tn July 1953, an eathibition of Indian art, orga¬ 
nised by the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, 
visited Russia. It consisted of sculptures, Rajput and 
Moghul paintings and contemporary paintings in such 
media as water colour, oils, etc., and a large number 
of photographs of Indian textiles, sculptures, wood 
and ivory carvings. This exhibition also visited 
Poland. This was followed by a second exhibition of 
Indian contemporary arts and crafts organised by the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta, which visited the 
United States of America. An exhibition of Indian 
Industrial Development was held in London in Jun% 
1953. An integral p.art of it was a pictorial survey of 
India’s industrial advance and her progress towards 
implementation of the Five-Year Plan. 

In the East, there was an exhibition organised 
ia Tokyo in Japan, which was called the •'Gicut 
Indian Cultural Exhibition." It induded photographs 
of the Holy City of Banaias, the Gang.a and of 
Buddhist and Hindu shrines throughout I.ndia, beside# 
sculptures rcpre.scnting Hind\i gods, miniature Moghul 
psintings, ivory carvings, carpets, paintings, photo¬ 
graphs and various statistical maps. To this list 
should be added the exhibition organised in Australia 
by two young P.ongal artists, Susil Sarkar and .Sukumar 
Bose. An Indian x\rfs and Crafts Exliibition on a 
rather small scale was held in Peking, China, in June 
and July last year. This exhibition gcnerallj' included, 
ivory carving.s bronze and sdve’.ware, por-elain carv¬ 
ings in wood and horn, textiles modem paintings and 
a number of photographs. The photographs depicted 
archaeological objects like the Lion Pillar of. Kidg^ 
Asoka the Stone Bull Pillar of Bihar, the giant Stupl#' 
of Sanchi and sculptures in the Maihu'-a Muset^ 
relating to the Gupta Dynasty. There was also an 
exhibition in July last year of Indian arts and crafts 
in Brazil. This specialised in Indian brocades, 
silvcrwaie, brassware, handicrafts and real jewellery. 
A similar exhibition was also hold in Argentina. Just 
at present, an exhibition of Indian arts and crafts and 
Indian textiles i.s louring Europe and will shortly 
proceed to South American countries under the charge 
of our well-known Bengal artist, Subho Tagore. 

Riglitly or wrongly both China and India feel 
that some at least among the progressive nations 
persist in thinking that they continue to be backward, 
as the.v admit they were in pre-freedom days, and 
that independence has made little, if any, difference.' 
They also believe that the world at large does not 
know as much as it should, about their rich heritage, 
particularly in the spheres of arts and crafts. Tbtgf 
maintain that whatever their attitude in the 
the view that they dislike contacts with other, 
specially with progressive, nations and prefer to litfili 
their orwa awror live# erithia the bouaditi#i af 'i3a0 
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■ppuntriea is wrong. They also (}eeire to occupy what 
they consider a status' i^tnm^uurate with their 
importance in the comity of nations so that they too 
might be in a position to make their contributions 
towards the solution of world problems. 

The removal of such misconceptions in regard to 
China and India as continue to exist would, the two 
countries feel, be greatly facilitated if they can 
somehow persuade the world at large to think that 
today both are progressive in their outlook and can 
prove that they have, as a matter of fact, made 
advances of a substantial character after freedom. 

This explains why India and China welcome 
delegations from other countries so that their mem¬ 
bers might have opportunities of seeing with their 
own eyes something of their past glories, of assessing 
for themselves their achievements in various direc¬ 
tions and of verifying the correctness of such accounts 
in regard to the progress made in post-freedom days 
as might have reached them. 

One important reason for sending out cultural 
and other delegations undoubtedly is that the mem¬ 
bers by seeing what is being done in progressive 
countries might utilise the knowledge thus acquired 
by fitting it into their framework and rejecting what 
is regarded as unsuitable. A second equally important 
reason is that their delegates are expected to act as 
unofficial ambassadors whose duty is to convey to the 
outside world as much information as possible in 
regard to the countries they represent. 

Delegations by their very nature have a some¬ 
what limited utility in the sense that the direct con¬ 
tacts established have necessarily to be between com¬ 
paratively small numbers of people, though it is 
conceded that they have far-reaching consequences as 
they are between leaders and prominent men who can, 
and do later on, avail themselves of the knowledge 
thus acquired for the improvement of their country¬ 
men. 

As regards exhibitions coming from outside their 
countries, the leaders of both China and India feel 
that the people at large must be afforded adequate 
facilities of knowing something about other lands, 
visits to which are, of course, impossible for most of 
them. The same feeling operates when they them¬ 
selves send out their exhibitions, that is to say, they 
are anxious that the peoj>le of countries other than 
their own should be gi\ on opportunities of familiarising 
themselves with what India and China have to be 
proud of and therefore want to show. One great 
argu^^t in favour of both welcoming and sending 
out Inhibitions is that they are viewed by thousands 
■ and thousands of the general public thus encouraging 
mutual respect for the achievements of one another’s 


people and, from this point of view, th^ may be aaid 
to have a special value of their owni. 

It is a legitimate inference from what has been 
said, above that the technique followed by China and 
India, which is a combination of the above two 
methods, has been adopted with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of hastening as far as lies in their power the 
process of acquiring knowledge of other countries as 
well as of reaching to them information of their 
motherland in all spheres of activity. This becomes 
clear when we remember the increasing numbers of 
delegations and exhibitions received and sent out by 
both the countries. 

Let us remember that the contacts already esta¬ 
blished and those going to be established in future 
have only one aim. The people of these two countries 
desire to learn from one another and to come closer 
to one another with a view to the establishment of 
the friendlieet possible relationship. 

Both the countries suffer from a large and grow¬ 
ing population primarily depending on agriculture for 
their livelihood. Land reforms to ensure economic 
justice have been introduced in both the countries. 
Both of them appreciate the need for industrialisation 
and are taking all possible steps to attain that end. 
The standard of living, that of public health and of 
education in both the countries need to be greatly 
improved before their people can expect to live com¬ 
fortable lives and some progress has already been 
made in all these directions. 

The aim of both India and China is the same 
though it is admitied that the approach is not 
identical. Nonetheless the leaders of both the coun¬ 
tries believe that it is possible to secure what the 
countries desire in the ways and through the measures 
adopted by them severally. Their idea is that both 
should go their own way without any interference. All 
they want is peace so that they may be able to 
devote all their energies to the development of their 
resources so as to be able to raise the standard of 
living of their countrymen. Their leaders feel that 
perseverence is needed to bring back peace and to 
gradually increase the areas over which it reigns. 

A start is being made by the two largest countries 
in Asia to come together and though the immediate 
purpose of the recent exhibition was to show India 
speedmena of Chinese Folk Arts and Crafts, it is 
nonetheless true to say that it is a pointer to th© 
ardent desire of both China and India to have perfect 
peace among their people in the hope that the 
example they are trying to set will be emulated first 
by their neighbours and later on, they hope, by others 
living farther away. 
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1 

We shall now pass on to the consideration of the 
second category of our Fundamental Rights, namely, 
the Right to Freedom as guaranteed by our Consti¬ 
tution. Before, however, we actually do this, we 
should like to make a few introductory observations 
of a general character, having a close bearing on thie 
subject. And we should also like to refer, briefly, to 
the i)o.sition in respect of this Right to Freedom as it 
obtains today in the United States of America and 
England. This, it is hoped, will enable the reader to 
a])prociate the position in our country better when we 
deal with it. 

n 

The relation of the individual to the State, that 
is to say. the question of & just delimitation between 
the sphere of personal freedom and that of social 
control, between the rights of the individual and 
those of the community, has been so to speak, an 
ctefnal problem of social and political philosophy, 
and there is still, as there has been in the past, a very 
sharp difference of opinion amemgst thinkers on this 
vexed issue. Indeed, Professor Willis hardly exag¬ 
gerates when he says’ that “the conflict between man 
and the state is as old as human history." On thie 
one hand we have, for example, the views of some 
ancient political thinkers and also of some of their 
modern followers that the State ‘is a creation of 
nature’ and ‘is by nature clearly prior’ to the 
individual®; that the man is by nature a ‘social’ or 
‘political animal,’ and ‘i.s real* only because he is 
social, and can realize himself only because it is as 
social that he realizes himself’; that the State is ‘an 
end in itself,’ as it ‘is a partnership in a life of 
virtue’: that it ‘is not a mere society, having a com¬ 
mon place, established for the prevention of crime 
and for the sake of exchange’; but that it ‘exists for 
the sake of a good life, and not for the sake of life 
only’*; that ‘law is the expression of pure and passion¬ 
less reason’ and is, therefore, sacred; that there is, 
and can be, no real conflict between law and liberty; 
thiat <rue liberty can only be attained ‘in and through 
obedienice to the law’; that the State is a ‘moral 
organism.’ and is always inspired by a moral purpose; 
that ‘righteousness’ for each individual consists in the 
proper fulfilment of the duties of his allotted station 
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in the life and activities of this ‘organic moral whole'^ 
that only in the State he can ‘attain to the good life’; 
and can ‘realize all that he has it in him to be’; that 
he 18 ‘what he is because of and by virtue’ of the 
community to which he belongs and whiohi has poured 
it.self, as it were, into his being and his essence; that 
he is thus ‘created by the social process and is daily 
nourished by that process’"; that his supreme duty, 
therefore, is to the State which it only an organised 
us})Oct of tile community and which is really ‘the 
individual mind writ large’"—a natural cartension, aa 
it were, of the individual personality; that his ‘obli¬ 
gations as a citizen’ must ‘take precedence of all other 
claims upon his loyalty’; and that ‘the mere individual 
is a delusion of theory,’ and ‘the attempt to realize 
it in practice is the starvation and mutilation of 
human natiwe, with total sterility or the production 
of monstrosities.” 

On the other hand, there are many thinkers whn 
seriously maintain, speaking briefly, that ‘the State is 
not an end in itself, but is simply a means to secure 
the welfare of individuals.’ Further, they urge ‘the 
right of the individual to unfettered freedom and full 
self-expression’ and in.=.ist on ‘the autonomy of maQ* 
as ‘Iho most important ethical principle.' Axul^;: 
according to many of them, all rejjtraint as restrain! 
i."! an evil, and every extension of the power of thii 
State means ‘a corresponding diminution of 
domain of individual libeity.’ Thu.s ‘law or govern¬ 
ment’ appears to them as ‘essentially antagonistic to 
the self or true individuality of man.’ And one^ of 
these thinkers has gone so far as to say that ‘over 
liimself. over his own body and mind, the individual 
is sovereign.’ and has, on the basis of a so-called 
‘demarcation between self-regarding and other regard¬ 
ing action,’ added that ‘to individuality should belong 
the part of life in which it is chiefly the individual 
that is interested.’ and to ‘society, the part which 
inlere.sts .society.’ And another® has declared that, as 
‘there is no social sensorium, it results that the wel¬ 
fare of the aggregate, considered apart from that of 
the units is not an end to be sought’; that ‘th© 
society exists for the benefit of its members,’ and 'not 
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Ita jnemben for t!it benefit of the ■odety’; end that 
^ has ever to be remembered that great as may be 
the efforts made for the prosperity of the body 
politic, yet the claims of the body politic are nothing 
in themselves, and become something only in so far 
as they embody the claims of its component indivi- 
linals.’ , Further‘the liberty which a citizen enjoys 
is to be measured, not by the nature of the govern¬ 
mental mschinery he lives under, whether representa¬ 
tive or other, but by the relative paucity of thte 
restraints it imposes on him.’ Moreover, some of the 
thinkers belonging to this school of thought lay a 
special Stress on a supposed antithesis between the 
individual and the State, and hold that this anti¬ 
thesis cannot be either reconciled or abolished. We 
are not therefore, surprized when we find it seriously 
propounded by some of them that ‘the State ought 
to strive to make itself useless and prepare for its 
own demise’; that ‘the ideal form of government is 
no government at all’; and that ‘perfect liberty is 
equivalent” to total absence of government.’ 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to state here that 
both' these sets of views suffer fiom the defect of one¬ 
sidedness. Wo cannot certainly ignore the importance 
of human personality in any rational scheme of social 
Structure; nor can we ignore the value of personal 
freedom as a chief ingredient of individual and social 
progress. After all, in the ultinnafe analysis, a Nation 
or a State means a group of human beings and not 
0 herd of cattle or a flock of sheep. This Ls perhaps 
the reason why Thomas Jefferson wrote to a friend 
of his in the year” of his election as the third Presi¬ 
dent of the United States; 

"I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
h()stilitv against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.’”* 

We should not therefore, overlook the individual 
in the State or allow the question of his welfare to 
be treated ‘as a ball to be tossed about at the caprice 
of rulers.’ That would gradually lend to totalitarian¬ 
ism. At the same time, we must bear in mind that 
we are not really ‘isolated atoms.’ We should not, 
therefore, altogether, ‘deny the reality of the social 
group’, and refuse ‘to see the wood for the trees’ and 
the imoortance of the State to the life of the indivi¬ 
dual. That way lies, ultimately anarchy. The State, 
therefore, as an eminent publicist” has very rightly 
pointed out, is both a mcan^ and ‘has an end in itself.’ 
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"On ^ one hand,” he ttiyi. is g means for 
the advantage of the individuals who compose it. 
From another point of view it has an end in iUelf, 
and for its sake the individuals are aubordioste, and 
bound to serve it.” 

Otherwise, he further observes, we cannot explain 
the "spirit of self-«icrifice” exhibited by thousands of 
men in times of national danger. 

"The deeds of ancient heroes,” he rightly adds,” 
"would be the folly of idle fanaticism if the State 
were only a means of serving individual interesta, 
if the coilectivc life of the nation had not a higher 
value than the life of many individuals.” 

The State stands for a certain ideal of life, and 
is, therefore, “something better and higher than a 
mutual asEuiance .society,” The nation, too, "is some¬ 
thing more than the sum of (the) persons belonging 
to it,” and "the national welfare is not the same as 
the sum of individual welfare.” Even an individualist 
writer like Hobhouse” has admitted that 

An “organized society is something more than 
the individuals that compose it,” and that “in any 
human association it is true, in a sense, that the 
whole is something more than a sum of its parts.” 

It has betn rightly held that "without democracy 
there cannot be liberty.’”’ But wc cannot ignore in 
this connexion what democracy implies; It entails a 
heavy responsibility. Indeed, as 'Christopher Lloyd” 
has rightly pointed out; 

“The problem of Democracy is how to balance 
discipline with freedom, the good of the whole 
with the good of the parts.” 

It is true that it is difficult to strike a balance 
between llie mutual claims of the State and the in¬ 
dividual, or to lay down any general rule as to the 
limit of State control and the sphere of individual 
liberty which will apply to all times and places. But 
wo must not forget that, if in certain circumstamces 
the individual has rights against the State, the State 
also has rights against him; that if he ddes not “exist 
solely for the State,” the State, too, does not ‘exist 
solely’ for Jiim; that the State ‘has the right to exact 
from’ him the ‘conduct which secures to others the 
enjoymont of the right it secures’ to him; that if a 
certain ‘measure of liberty is essential to the deve¬ 
lopment of personality,’ ‘excess of liberty’ really 
'contradicts itself’; that, therefore, 'there can be no 
liberty without social restraint’; that ‘tb'ere is no true 
opposition between liberty Ms such and control as 
such, for every liberty rests on a corresponding act of 
control’; that rights are correlative with duties and 
responsibilities; that if the individual can elaim 
certain fundamental rights, then the society to which 
he belongs con also demand certain primary obliga- 
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fimotioQt^ a&d the «eU>foveniiBg Stat« ia at onoa the 
product and tha coaditioa of the self'goveming io- 
dividual.’** In a word, we must avoid the road either 
to anarchy or to totalitarianism, and true statesmam 
ship lies there. For example, if, on the one hand we 
must very strongly condemn any regimentation of the 
life and thought of the citizen by the State, we 
cannot, on the other hand, concede to him any right 
to advocate murder, or to undermine by his speeches 
and writings public order, or otherwise to incite 
people to commit criminal acts. No State can, and 
should, tolerate any incitement to break its laws or 
to defy its authority—any ‘definite assault’ by any 
person ‘on the principle of law-abidingness’ in it. 

“Such incitement or defiance” is, as Professor 
Maciver* has rightly said, “more than the expres¬ 
sion of opinion,” and “th® State is entitled to 
suppress an incitement which itself is an attempt 
to dethrone the rule of opinion,” and must, as a 
condition of its existence, “use its force in its most 
legitimate application, to prevent the rule of force 
itself.” For “to urge law-breaking is to attack the 
fundamental order, the establishment of which is 
the first business of the State, end for the preser¬ 
vation of which it is endowed with coercive 
ppwer.” 

Certainly, if a law is pernicious, the citizen has a 
right to denounce it ‘to his heart’s content while still 
recognizing’ his duty to obey it. But if he exercises 
his right of freedom of speech and expression in a 
manner which leads to violence and other anti-social 
acts, the State must intcifcre, and interfere effectively. 
Otherwise, it cannot maintain that framework of social 
order without which any peaceful and progressive 
civic life is impo-ssible. Even so radical a thinker as 
Harold Laski“ has Jiad to admit that 

“Our rights are not independent of society”; 
that “the rights of a citizen are circumscribed by 
the needs of the community of which he is a part”; 
that “historic experience has evolved for us rules 

- of convenience which promote right living,” and 
“to compel obedience to them is a justifiable 
limitation of freedom”; that a Government cannot 
be “left to the not always tender mercies of an 
orator with a giievance to exploit”; and that the 
State, “clearly, has the right to protectio'n against 
the kind of public utterance which is bound to 
result in disorder.” 

m 

It must be evident from what has been stated 
above that our rights as citizens can only be relative 
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and qualified, and not absolute. What 
WilUs”* has stated on the question of personal liberty ^ 
via-a-vig social control in the context of the ^onstittK ’ 
tion of the United States with which our Constitution, 
is sometimes contrasted by some people to the dis¬ 
paragement of the latter, is particularly worthy of 
note in this connexion. 

“There is,” he has rightly said," “no such thing 
as absolute personal liberty or private rights; they 
are always relative as between piivate parties, and 
the same thing is true between private and public 
parties. If people were given complete and absolute 
liberty without any social contiol, the result would 
be rum. Hence, it was never the purpose of the 
Constitution (of the United States) to give any 
such piotection ... If the government were given 
an absolute and complete power to delimit personal 
liberty without constitutional restncliona the result 
would be tyranny; and under our Constitution 
there is no such thing . . . Some compromise must 
be struck between piivato liberty and public 
authority. There is some need of protecting per¬ 
sonal hberty agamst governmental power and also 
some need of limiting personal liberty by govern* 
mental power. The ideal situation is a matter of 
balancing one against the other, or adjuslmg con* 
flicting interests. In the Umlcd States Consutution 
an attempt has been made to strike a proper 
balance between personal liberty and social control 
through e.\press limitations wiitten into the Consti¬ 
tution and interpreted by the Supreme Court, by 
implied limitations created by the Supreme Court, 
and by tiie development of the governmental 
liowers of regulation, taxation, and eminent domain 
by the Supienie Court.” 

Further,®* 

“The final goal of law should be the attain¬ 
ment of social happiness or social perfection. It is 
possible to thmk of the attainment of this goal 
either by personal liberty, or by social control, or 
by self-control . . . Neither peisoaal liberty nof 
social contiol alone is capable ol attammg the goal. 
Sell-control, if people would only exorcise »t,* 
would unncloubledly be the ideal way of attaining 
the goal . . . However ... we must resort to all 
three methods for the attainment of the goal. Law 
is a scheme of social control, as distinct Irom self- 
control; so that when we are concerned with law 
we are -’oncerned only with the question of how 
much personal liberty is best and how much social 
control is best. In order to answer this question it 
is necessarj' first to determine those social interests 
which aie so important that they cannot be left to 
personal discretion but must be protected by social 
control . . . Where such matters as speech, reli¬ 
gion, and scientific and political thought are in¬ 
volved, freedom, or at least a certain minimum of 
freedom, is undoubtedly moic desirable than socisl 
control. Where such matters as life, property, 
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funily, reputation, social institutions, general 
morals, social resources, general progress, and the 
individual life are concerned, social control is 
better than personal liberty. The written Consti¬ 
tution (of the United States) seems to make this 
distinction.*’ 

Finally- 

“If there were no social control, there would 
probably be no personal liberty. "When govern¬ 
ment exercises social control it of course delimits 
personal liberty, but if government did not exer¬ 
cise its social control the chances are Hut tlie 
liberty of each would be destroyed by the actions 
of others in the exercise of their liberty .so that 
social conti'ol which delimits individual iiersonal 
liberty anomalously results in enlarging general 
peraonal liberty. Perhaps no general ti'sl can be 
formulated which will determine in all cases when 
it would be better to i>ermit personal liberty and 
when it would be better to have social control. It 
can be eaid, however, that no one should be 
allowed to do what all cannot be allowed to do if 
by so doing our social order would be ruined.’' 

We may also refer in this connexion to the views 
of Justice Stoiy who is often quoted by the Judges of 
the American Supreme Court as an authoritative 
guide to their own judicial decisions. Referring to 
the clause in Uie first Amendment” to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States regarding “the freedom of 
Speech, or of the press,” namely, that “Congress shall 
make no law . . . abridging the freedom of spcechi, 
or of the press,” Justice Story has observed;® 

“That this nniendnicnt was intended to secure 
to every citizen an absolute right to siicak, or 
write, or print whatever he migiit please, without 
any respo'nsibility, jinblic or piivalo, tlierefor, Ls 
a suppo.silion too wild to be indulged by any 
rational man. This would be to allow to I'Veiy 
, citizen a right to destroy at his pleasure the repu¬ 
tation, the peace, the propert.V, and even the 
personal safely of every other citizen. A man 
might, out of mere malice and rev'enge, accuse 
another of the most infamous crimes; might excite 
against him the indignation of all his fellow- 
citizens by the most atrocious calumnies; might 
disturb, nay, overturn, all his dome-stic peace, and 
embitter his jiarcntal affections; might inflict the 
most distressing punishments upon the weak, the 
timid, and the innocent; might prejudice all a 
man’s civil, and political, and private rights; aad 
might stir up .sedition, rebellion and trca.son even 
against the govemmoat itself, in the wantonness of 
his passions or the corruption of his heart. Civil 
society could not go on under such cireum.stances. 
Men would thru be obliged to resort to private 
vengeance to make up for the deficiencies of the 
law; and assassinations and savage cruelties would 
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be perpetrated with all the frequency belonging to 
barbarous and brutal communities. It is pl&in, them, 
that the language of this amendment imports no 
more than that every man shall have a right to 
speak, write, and print his opinions upon any 
subject whatsoever, without any prior restraint, so 
always that he does not injure any other person in 
his rights, person, property or reputation; and so 
always that he does not thereby ^sturb the public 
peace, or attempt to subvert the government. It is 
neither more nor less than an expansion of the 
great doctrine recently brought into operation in 
the law of libel, that every man shall be at liberty 
to publish what is I me, with good motives and 
for justifiable ends. And with this rM.sonable 
limitation it is not only right in itself, but it is an 
inestimable privilege in a free government. With¬ 
out such a limitation, it might become the scourge 
of the rejiublic, fir.st denouncing the pnncijiles of 
liberty, and then, by rendering the most virtuous 
jiatriots odious through the terrors of the press, 
introducing desiioti.sm in its worst form,” 

Equally emphatic and instructive are the views of 
Justice Story on the specific question of the liberty 
of tho press. 

“There is,” he has said,® “a good deal of loose 
reasoning on the subject of the liberty of the 
press, as if its inviolability were constitutionally 
such tliat, like the King of England, it could do 
no wrong, and was free from every inquiry and 
afforded a perfect sanctuary for every abuse; that, 
in short, it implied a despotic sovereignty to do 
eveiy sort of wrong, without the sliglitcst account¬ 
ability to private or public justice. Such a notion 
is too extravagant to be held b.v any sound 
constifuti.mal lawyer with regard to the rights and 
duties belonging to governments generally, or to 
the State governments in particular. If it were 
admitted to be correct, it might be justly affirmed 
that the liberty of the press was incompatible with 
the permanent existence of any free government. 
Mr. .Tustice Bl.ackstone has remarked'” that the 
liberty of the press, properly understood, is essen¬ 
tial to the nature of a free Slate; hut that this 
consists m laying no previous restraints upon publi¬ 
cations. and not in freedom from censure for 
criminal matter when published. Every freeman 
has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he 
pleases before the public; to forbid this is to 
destroy the freedom of the press. But if he pub¬ 
lishes whit is improper, mischievous or illegal, he 
must take the consequences of his own temerity. 
To subject the press to the restrictive power of a 
licensor, as was formerly done, before and since the 
revolutioi (of 1688), is to subject all freedom of 
sentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make 
him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all contro¬ 
verted points in learning, religion, and government. 
But to punish any dangerous or offensive writings, 
which, when published, shall, on a fair and im- 
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parti&l trial, be adjudged of a pernicious tendency, 
is necessary for the preservation of peace and goc^ 
order, of government and religion,—the only solid 
foundations of civil liberty. Thus the will of 
individuals is still left free; the abuse only of that 
free will is the object of legal punishment. Neither 
is any restraint hereby laid upon freedom of 
thought or inquiry; liberty of private sentiment is 
still left; tlie disseminating or making publio of 
bad sentiments, destructive of the ends of society, 
is the crime which society oorrcc-ts. A man may 
be allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but not 
publicly to vend them as cordials. And after some 
additional reflections, he concludes with this 
memorable sentence: ‘So true will it be found, that 
to censure the licentiousness is to maintain the 
liberty of the press’.” 

We may also refer here to the views of another 
great American jurist—^we mean Judge Cooley. 

“The first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States,” he has said,” “provides, among 
other things, that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press. 
The privilege which is thus protected against un¬ 
friendly legislation by Congre-ss, is almost univer¬ 
sally regarded not only as highly important, but 
as being essential to the very existence and perpe¬ 
tuity of free government. The people of the States 
(in the U.S.A.) have therefore guarded it with 
jealous care, by provisions of similar import in their 
several constitutions, and a constitutional principle 
is thereby established which is supposed to form 
a shield of protection to the free expression of 
opinion in every part of our land.” 

He has also olwcrved,” however, that 

“The eommon-law rules that subjected the 
libeller to respoixsibility for the private injury, or 
the pubhc scandal or disorder occasioned by liis 
conduct, are not abolished by the protection ex¬ 
tended to the press in our constitutions,” and that 
“liberty of sjieecili and of the press docs not imjily 
complete exemption from re.sponsibility for cvei-y- 
thing a citizen may say or publish, and complete 
immunity to ruin the reputation or business of 
others so far as falsehood and detraction may be 
able to accomplish that end.” 

Further 

“The constitutional liberty of speech and of 
the press, as we understand it, implies a right to 
freely utter and publish whatever the citizen may 
please, and to be protected against any respon¬ 
sibility for so doing, except so far as such publica¬ 
tions, from their blasphemy, obscenity, or scad- 
dalous character, may be a public offence, or as 
by their fals^ood and malice they may injuriously 
^ect the standing, reputation, or pecuniary 
interests of individuals. Or, to state Um same thing 
in somewhat different words, we understand liberty 
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of speech and of the press to imply not only 
liberty to publish, but complete immunity from 
legal censure and punishment for the publication, 
so long as it is not harmful in its character, wlien 
tested by sueh standards as the law affords.” 

Finally, so far as the libels upon the Government 
are concerned. Judge Cooley has stated” that 

“Wlien it is among the fundamental principles 
of the government that the people frame their 
own constitution, and that in doing so they reserve 
to themselves the power to amend it from time 
to time, as the public sentiment may change, it is 
diflicult to conceive of any sound principle on 
which prosetTitions for libels on the system of 
government can be based, except when they are 
made in furtherance of conspiracy with the evident 
intent and purpose to excite rebellion and civil 
war.”" 

The views of Willis, Story and Cooley on the 

ijucstion of “the freedom of speech, or of the press" 
in the United States, are perhaps best illustrated in 
the judgment of the American Supremo Court m 

Gillow vs. New York.’ In delivering “the opinion" 
of the Court” in this case in 1925, Mr. Justice 

Sanford said,** among other things: 

“Benjamm Gitlow was indicted in the Supreme 
Court of New York, with three others, for the 
statutory crime of criminal anarchy . . . He was 
separately tried, convicted, and sentenced to 

imprisonment. The judgment was aflBrmed by the 
Appellate Division and by the Court of Ap¬ 
peals . . . The case is here on writ of error of the 
Supreme Court .... 

“The contention here is that the statute, by itst 
terms and as applied m this case, is repugnant to 
the due process clause** of the I'oiineenth Amend¬ 
ment . . . 

“The indictment was in two counts. Tlie first 
cdiargod that the defendants had advocated, 
advised, and taught the duty, necessity and pro¬ 
priety of overthrowing and overturning organized 
government by force, violence and unlawful means, 
by certain writings therein set forth, entitled ‘TIk? 
Left Wmg Manife.sfo’; the second that the 
defendants had printed, published, and knowingly 
circulated and distributed a certain paper called ‘The 
Revolutionary Age,’ containing the wTitings set 
forth in the first count, advocating, advising, and 
teaching the doctrine that organized government 
should be overthrown by forc«, violence, and unlaw- 
ful m eans . . . 
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4th Ed., pp. 811-17; alao Dowling, Casrt on Constitutional Late, 
4th Ed,, pp. 926*36; alto Evant, Cases on American Constiiutionat 
taw, 5th Ed., Fenwick, pp. 958-64. 

39. Reference la to the following: **No State ahall make or 
enforce any law which ahall abridge the privilefeo or immunltiaa of 
eitiaena of tho United Sutee; nor ahall any Suto dopilfo any 
nararMt nf Itf«i Uberte. or nrooertr. wldlout due oroeeaa. of lawa*’ 
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“The sole contention here is, essentially, that 
as there was no evidence of any concrete result 
following from the publication of the Manifesto 
or of circumslanccs showing the likelihood of 
such result, the statute as consti-ued and applied 
by the trial court penalizes the mere uttcriini^e, 
os such, of ‘doctrine’ having no quality of incite¬ 
ment, without regard either to the circumstance-s 
of its utterance or to the likelihood of unlawful 
sequences; and that, as the exercise of the right 
of free expression witli relation to government is 
only punishable ‘in cireuimstances involving likeli¬ 
hood of substantive evil,’ the statute contravenes 
the due proeess clause of the Fourtecntilv Ainend- 
mont. The argument in support of this conten¬ 
tion rests primarily upon the following proposi¬ 
tions; 1st, that the ‘liberiy’ protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment includes the liberlj of 
speech and of the press; and 2nd, that while 
liberty of expression ‘is not absolute.’ it may be 
restrained ‘only in circumstances where its exer¬ 
cise bears a casual relation with some substantive 
evil, consummated, allcmiitccl or likely ’ and as 
the statute ‘lakes no account, of circumstances,’ it 
unduly restrains this liberty and is therefore un¬ 
constitutional . . . 

“The Manifesto, plainly, is neither the state¬ 
ment of abstract doctrine nor, as sugge,sted by 
counsel, mere prediction that iiiduslnal disturb¬ 
ances and revolutionary mass stake,s will re.sull 
spontaneously in an inevitable process of evolution 
m the economic system. It ad\oiates and urge.' 
in fervent language mass action which shall lU’O- 
gressively foment mdastrial disturbances amt 
through political mass strikes aud re\ olut loiiaiy 
mass action overthrow and destroy organized 
parliamentary' government Ii couckides with a 
call to action in ihe-se words. ‘The proletariat 
revolution and tip. (’ommunist l•('collstruction of 
society— ifie slniyqU for thext —is now indisjum- 
sable . . The Communist International call-- 
the proletariat of the world to the final .struggle 1’ 

“This is not the expression of philosophical 
abstraction, the mere prediction of fnUiie evi'iits; 
it IS the language of direct incitement , . . 

‘‘For present pnrj)Osc.s we may' and do a.s.suiM(' 
that freedom of speech anti of the pre,s.s’— which 
are protected by' the. First Amendment tioin 
abridgment by Ck)ngres.s—are among the funda¬ 
mental personal rights and ‘libertie.s’ protected bv 
the due process (“iause of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment from impairment by the States. . . . 

“It is a fundamntal principli'. long established, 
that the freedom of speech and of the iiross which 
is secured by the Oonstituliou, docs not confer 
an absolute right to speak or publish, without 
responsibility, wbatc\’er one may choo.se, or an 
unrestricted and unbridled liccn.^e that gives 
immunity' for eveiy possible u.se of language and 
prevents the punishment of those who abuse this 
freedom." . . , 

‘ ^^^^eference is mads here to Juetloo Story aiid to a nui&her 

^ deaUioDi in the United Sutev* 


“That a State in the exercise of its police power" 
may punish those who abuse this freedom by 
utterances inimical to the public welfare, tending 
to corrupt public morals, incite to crime, or 
disturb the public peace, is 'not open to ques¬ 
tion .... 

“And, for yet more imperative reasons, a 
Stale may punisib utterances endangering the 
foundations of oi’gamzed government and threat¬ 
ening its overthrow by unlawful moans. These 
imperil its own existence us a constitutional State" 

. . . And a State may penalize utterances which 
openly advocate the overthrow of the representa¬ 
tive and constitutional form of government of tihe 
United Slate,s and the several Slates by violence 
or other unlawful means ... In short,, this freedom 
(of speech and jircss) docs not deprive a State of 
tile primary a'ud essential right of self-preserva¬ 
tion; wlucilii, so long as human governments endure, 
tlicy cannot be denied . . . 

“That utteiance.s mcitiiig to the overtlirow of 
organized governiueut by unlawful means, jire.seiit 
a sufficient tlunger of subslaiiiive evil to bring their 
pum.shment within the range of leghslntive discre¬ 
tion is clear. SueJi iitlorauces. by their very 
ualui-e, involve danger to the iniblic peace and to 
the security of tlie ,St:i.te. 7’hey threaten breuche.s 
of the pefice and ultimate' revolution. And the 
immediate danger is none ilie le.s.s real and .substan¬ 
tial, because tlie effect of a give'ii utterance eannot 
be accurately fore.seen. 'I'he State' e'aniiot leasou- 
ably be required to measuie' the- deiiige'r from 
every such iittoranie' in tlie nice balance of a 
jew'eller's scale. .A single revolutionui'y, .'■jiaik may 
kinelle. a fire' that, .sinouleleriiig for ;i linii', may' 
burst into a sweeping and de'.structive' eonflagm- 
lion It e-aiinot be said that the Stale is .-ii'ting 
arbitrarily' or iinre'a.seiuably vvlie'n in the e'xercLse of 
it-, jiielgiiienl as lei the' iiie'asure'.s ne'ci'.ssary to 
jirote'i't the jtublic ])eai'c auel .safely, it .seeks to 
extinguish l.lu' spark without waiting until it has 
eukindle'el the llaine eir blazeal into the conflagra¬ 
tion. It cannot reasonably be required to defer 
the' adojjlion of me'asures for it.s own pc'ace and 
safety until (ho re'voluliouiuy utterances load to 
aelual disturbances of the jiublic peace or immi¬ 
nent anil immediate danger of its own destruction; 
but it may. in the exercise of its judgment, sup- 
Jire.ss (,}ie tliro!ite>ni'il dangi'r m its mcijucncy . . . 

“We cannot holel that the present statute is an 
arbitraiy oi unreasonable exorcise of the jiolice 
power of the iStatc unwarrantably infringing tilre 
freedom of speech or preas; and we must and do 
sustain its constitutionality. This being so it may 
be aiijilied to evciy utterance—not too trivial to 
be beneath the notice of the law—which is of suob 

41, Under American connlitutionul law, the expreasion **poliee 
power” IB a vnry compichroeive one. Among other U&lnga, it meant 
the power of the State **to preacTtbo regulatioiia to promote the 
health, peace, morals, education, and good order oi the peoplo^ 
and to legislate ao as to iucreose the iiiduatriei of the State, ddve* 
lop its sourcce, ahd add to its wealth and prosperity***—See Barbier 
vs. Connolly, Supremo Court of the United States, 1885, 113 U.S* 27* 
42. Justice Story is again quoted here. 
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a character and used with sudh intent and purpose 
as to bring it within the prohibition of the statute 
And finding, for tho reasons stated, that tlic 
statute is not in itself unconstitutional, and that 
it has not been ai)pliod in the present case in 
derogation of any constitutional right, the judg¬ 
ment of tho Court of Appeals is affirmed.” 

This decision of tho American Supremo Court 
establishes, beyond doubt, the principle that, what¬ 
ever may be the language of the relevant const itu- 
fional provi.sions in tlie TTnited States, freedojn, as 
Frofessor Charles Beard has put it*“ ‘is relative.’ and 
‘not absolute.’ 

“It is not easy,” he has further ob''erved“ 
“to draw the coriTct lint' between the expr(!s.sion 
of o])inions that are actually dangerous to ordeily 
progress and the exju’ession of opinion.® that, even 
if extreme, aie within the boundaries of the liberty 
guaranteed bv the Constitution. In any ca.se, fret'- 
(loin tannot be ub.solule, that is. it does not give 
th(' citizen n right to say anything he like.® any¬ 
where, at any lime, regardless of circumstances. 
No government could allow unrestricted liberty to 
persons w'ho urge rlirect atlemjifs to oierthrow it 
by Molence or the murtier of its officials In ordi- 
narv criminal law the man who induces another 
to commit a crime by ix'isiiasion or luomises also 
s'larc's the guilt of the jirincipal and is jiunisbed 
.So in tile ca.si' of criliii.sm of the government, 
eonspiiacies and attempts to overthrow it by 
\ iolence are neco.ssarilv criim's; olherwi.se its foun- 
rlaiions would be built, on sand ” 

Elsewhere”' wi- have di.scus.wed in detail the elTe.t 
of the adoption liy llu' .\ineiu'an Rujireuu' Couit. as 
till' ha.sic fuiliciple for its decision in some cases, of 
what is known as- the lest*" of “clear and pre.seni 
danaer of serioii.s evil” ,so far as thi' fieedom of speis'li 
and expie.ssion in tlu- Ignited State's is i oncerned .As 
we lia\e stated there, even if W'e accejit this test—• 
there is a difference of opinion aniong .iiirists on the 
question of the merits of this test a.s a constitutionally 
permi.ssible rule of law"—, it does not in any way 
shake our po.sition that the .so-ealh'd fundamental 

43. Seo Chttrlet A. Beard. American Government and Piditics, 
1Q47. pp, 23-24. 

44. See ibtd; alstt arc in this connexion Mudto. Tho Govern' 
ment of the United States, 5lh Edn.. 1947, pp. 93-94; also Ogg and 
Ray, IntrudiLition <o American Government, 9lh Ed., 194Q, p, 154; 
also Zink, Gwernment and Politics in the United States, 1947, 
pp. 89-90. 

45. See my article onlitled **FTce(lom of Speech and Expre-^sion 
in India: Clear-aad-Present-Donger Test** in Indian Law Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, 1952. 

46* This teat is also popularly known as the **Holmes formula*' 
as it was Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court who first used 
it in 1919 in Schenck Vs. United States (249 U.S.47) when he 
"declared lor a unanlinoiia Court that 'the queation in every case 
is whether tho words used are used in auch circunisiances and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that they 
will bring about the substantive evils that Congress (tho State?) 
has a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity and degree*.***— 
See ibid\ also Evans, op, cit,, pp. 507-509; also Strong, ^mericym 
Constitutional Late, 1950, pp* 830 and 936, 


rights can never be absolute rights in a State and 
that they are not .so even now in the United States, 
in spile of the apparently unqualified charad.cr of the 
piovisions*" in its Constitution ielating to such rights. 
The iSujiremo Court of the United Stales has never 
declared the fundamental rights of the American 
citizen as absolute or unqualified; nor does this follow 
from the test of "clear and present danger” referred 
to above. We may even go further and say that the 
Supreme Court has not .so far repudiated the doctrine 
of poliie pow'er emphasized by it in 1925 in the course 
of its judgment in Cilloir v®. New York. At best, the 
emergence of the clear-and-presenl-danger test, if it 
IS con.'idered at all afhspiate—and we do not, like 
many others think so—, does only su|iplement, and 
not. siqiplant. the doctrine of police power referred 
to t)\ till' Siijireme Court in Gitlow New York. 
.Aiioflier noticeable point i.s that the judgment in 
Gillow vs New York (192.')) in which we find 
emphasized the dm trine of jiolice power of the State, 
was given .several years after the judgment in 
l^clidtck vs T^tiilrd S/ofc.s (1919)" which had first 
embodied the formula of 'clear and jiresent danger’ 
ns a ba.'-ic jinnciplc of judicial derision. Thus we find 
ill an .American official juiblicatiori™ of a great weight 
that m the Gillow case the Supreme Court "was 
obliged to roai li a cli ar-ciit choice between the com¬ 
mon law test of dangeioiis tendenev and the clear and 
pre‘'enf d^nge'' test ” and that “if adopted the former 
and 'Uslained the conviction (of Gitlow). =aying 'by 
enacting the present statute the state fof New York) 
has defeimined. tliiough its legislative body that 
utterances .-uhticafing the ovcrthiow of organized 
goternnient bv force, violenci- and unlawful means, 
.are s,> inimical In the general welfare, and involve 
such danger of substantive' evd that they may be 
penalized in the exercise of its police power. That 
determination mu-t be ci\en great weight’,” 

This is in brief, the position in ^^he TTnited States 
of .America in regard to personal freedom We may 
now refer to the position in this respect in England. 

So far as England is concerned what the Rt. 
Hon Lord .lustice Denning of His Maiestv's Court 
of Atipeal said only in 1949 in regal'd to the question 

47. See WjIHc. op. cif., pp. 198-99, also The Constitution of 

the United States of America' Analysis and Jnterpretatton, prepared 
l»v the Lecislative Referenri* Service, Liltrarj of Congresi (Corwin), 
Wawl'inf'ton. 1953, Pociimeni Nt». 170, pp 788-92; hNo an article 
ciiliticil "Thr DoBradftlion of tho Clour nnd Prosont Danger Rule" 
hv Prof. Wallace Mrndelson, ITniversitv rif Ti'‘iine*>sfr, in The 
Journal of Politico, Vniiersity of Florida, 1953. 

48. Scr, in particular. Amendment 1 (.olopietl in 1791), 
Atnoiiilnieiit 5 (mlopied in 1791) nnd also Set ii»>ii 1 o( Amendment 
14 (adopted in 1868), to ihe Constmitjon of the United States ol 
America as originally adopted, 

49. 249 IT.S.47 (1919). 

50. The Constitution of the United States of America'. 

and Interpretation, prepared hv the Legislativo Reference Service 
Library of Cungrctoi (Corwin), Washington, 1953, Document No* 17Q 
p. 775. 
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of a true balance between personal freedom and social 
security, is particularly worthy of attention here. 

"Let me,” he said,® “first define my terms. By 
personal freedom I mean the freedom of every 
law-abidiriff citizen to think what ho will, to say 
what he will, and to go where he will on his lawful 
occasions without let or hindrance from any other 
persons. Despite all the great changes that have 
come about in the other freedoms, this freedom has 
in our country remained intact. It must be 
matched, of course, with social security, by which 
I mean the peace and good order of the commu¬ 
nity in which we live. The freedom of the jiust 
man is worth little to him if he can be preyed 
upon by the murderer or thief. Every society must 
have the mean.s to protect itself from marauders. 
It must have powers to airest, to search and to 
imprison tho.se who break the lawa.”“ 

The task therefore, he further observes,’’’* “is 
one of getting the right balance. The freedom of 
the individual, which is so dear to us, has to be 
balanced with hi.s duty; for. to be sure every one 
owes a duty to the society of which he forms 
part . . (Thus) what matters in England is that 
each man should be free to develop his own 
personality to the full; and the only duties which 
should restrict this freedom are those which are 
neceasary to enable eveiy one else to do the same.” 
The English law, according to him, “has kept in 
the past the balance between individual freedom 
and social duty.” 

And w’h.'it Lord Justice Denning said on the 
qiie-stion of “freedom of mind and conscience” in 
England, is also eriunlly worthy of consideration here. 
Referring to this asjiect of the freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual, he stated-''* 

“This is just as important, if not more impor¬ 
t/ant, than his personal freedom (.vie). To our way 
of flunking it is elementary that each man should 
be able to inquire and seek after the truth until he. 
has found it. AVe hold that no man ha,s any right 
to dictate to another what religion he shall believe, 
what philosophy he shall hold, what shall be has 
politic,? or what view of history he .shall accept. 
Every one in the land should be free to think his 
own thoughts!—to have his own opinions, and to 
give voice to them, in public, or in private, so long 
as he does not speak ill of his neighbour; and free 
also to criticise the Government or any party or 
group of people, so long as he does not incite 
anyone to violence . . . This country, just as 
ev(‘ry country, pre.serve.s to itself the right to 
prevent the expre.ssion of views which are sub¬ 
versive of the existing constitution or a danger to 
the fabric of society. But the line where criticism 
ends and sedition begins is capable of infinite varia- 


M. Sec Denning, Freedom under the Law^ Stevene, 1949. p. 5. 
The Itnlioe in thla gnotation are onra. 

' -.'■■Denning, op. cit„ pp. 4-5. 

54. Denning, ep. eU., pp. S5-35. 


tions. This is when (where?) the practical genius 
of the common law shows itself. The line between 
criticism and sedition is drawn by a j.ury“ who are 
independent of the party in power in the State.” 
Referring in this connexion, particularly, to 
freedom of speech and of Ihe press Lord Justice 
Denning remarked" that 

“Nothing is more important than that there 
should be an independent press entitled to make 
any honest comment on a matter of public 
interest, no matter whether it be politics or 
literature, art or science or anything else.” 

But he added;" 

‘Treedom of speech and ... of the press . . . 
docs not mean that anyone is free to libel or 
slander another. Action,? in the court everyday 
show that. But it does mean that free and frank 
discussion and criticism of matters of public 
interest must in no way be curtailed. But there 
comes a point at which I his country, and every 
other country, must draw the line; and that is 
when there is a threat to overturn the state by 
force.” 

Wc find a virtual endorsement of the.se views in 
Dh-c.v, Berriedale Keith and Ivor Jennings—^undoubt¬ 
edly three rerognized authorities on English constitu¬ 
tional law. Referring for instance, to the question of 
freedom of discus,aiou in England, Dicey has said;" 

“The true state of things cannot bo better 
described than in. those word.? from an excellent 
treatise" on the law of libel; 

‘Our present law permits any one to .say, write 
and publish what he plc-ases; but if he make a bad 
use of this liberiy he must be punished. If he 
unjustly attack an individual, the pcr.son defamed 
may sue for damages; if, on the other hand, the 
words be written or printed, or if treason or 
immorality be thereby inculcated, the offender 
lean be tried for the misdemeanour either by 
information or indictment.’ 

“Any man may, therefore, say or write what¬ 
ever he likes, subject to the risk of, it may be, 
severe punishment if he publishes any statement 
(cither by word of mouth, in writing, or in print) 
which he is not legally entitled to make.” 

Nor does, Dicey has further observed, the law of 
England recognize, in general, any “sjiecial privilege 
on behalf of the ‘press’.” The law of the press as it 


55. Referring to the Jury •yitem In England, Lord Jtutice 
Denning stated: “By the constitution of this country a man la not 
to bo found guilty unless twelve of hfa fellow coilnttymon—eaeh nnd 
all of them—nnanlmously find bim to be guilty. Thle wae settlod 
In 1367 . . . and never has there been any doubt that a Jury must 
be unanimous."—Denning, op, elt., pp. S3-S4. 

56. See ibid, p* 45. 

57. Ibid, p. 44. 

58. See Dicey, Law of (Ae CotuHtution^ 9tb &d.p pp. 339-41. 

59. Odgen. Libal and Slandar, In&roducHon (Srd Ed., 1896)* 

p. 13.—Seo IM. ' ^ 
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exists m England is "merely part of the law of 
libel,"* and "the so-<»lled liberty of the press is a 
mere application of the general principle^ that no 
man is punishable except for a distinct breach of 
the law.”* 

So far as "the right to criticise the conduct of 
the government” is concerned, the law in England, 
according to Dicey,” is as follows: 

“Every person commits a misdemeanour who 
publishes (orally or otherwise) any words or any 
document with a seditious intention. Now a .sedi¬ 
tious intention means an intention to bring into 
hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection against 
the King or tlie government and con.stitution of 
the United Kingdom as by law established, or 
either House of Parliament, or the administration 
of justice, or to excite British subjects to attempt 
otherwise than by lawful means the alteration of 
any matter in Church or State by law e.stablished. 
or to promote feelings of illwill and hostility 
between different classes. And if the matter pub¬ 
lished is contained in a written or printed docu¬ 
ment the publisher is guilty of publishing a sedi¬ 
tious libel. ” 

"'File case,” he has added,"’ "is pretty much the 
same as regards the free expression of opinion on 
religious or moral questions.” 

'And we find in Berncdale Keith:** 

(a) "Tlic liberties of the subject (in Eng¬ 
land) rest on the two principles: (1) that the sub¬ 
ject may saj' or do what he pleases so long as he 
does not infringe the substantive law or the rights 
of others; and (2) that public authoiitics can do 
only what i.s pcimittcd by common law or .statute” 
tb) "The right to personal freedom means 
that no man may be punished, imprisoned, or coei- 
ced, except for a breach of the law proved in a 
legal manner before an ordinary tribunal, and this 
right flows directly from the provisions of Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right, 1628, and the Bill of 
RJghta, 1689.” 

(c) The right to freedom of speech “co\ ers 
that of the liberty of the Press and of conscience, 
and is in cffecit. the fact that any person may say, 
write or publish what he plea.ses so long as he docs 


AO, Ser Dicoy, op, pp. 240-41. 

61. Ibid, p. 248. 

62. Ibid, pp. 243-44. 

63. In retard “to the queeiion who ar** In determine whether 
a given publication is or ie not a libel,“ the reply, says Dicey, is 

that in aubstanc^ this matter js referred to the declaion of a Jury. 
Whethar In any givan c«wi a parUcuIar individual ia to be convicted 
of libel dependa wholly upon thaii judgment, and they have to 
dotermtna the queatiooa of tenth, faimeaa, intention, and the like, 
which affect the legal character of a puhliahed atatement.*' Thna 
freedom of diacoation, continuea Dicey with, according to Profeaaor 
Ivor Jenainga (The Late and the Caiulliulian, 2nc Ed., p. 248), 
“conaeiout exaggeration," ia "in England littlo elae than the right 
to write or aay amrthing which a Jury, conaiallng of twelva ahop. 
kaeper^ think it expedient ahould be laid or written, "—/hid, p. 246. 

64. See Berriedate Keith, CoiutituKonal late being the Seventh 
Editim «/ Ridget’ Contiitutionol Late of England, 1946, pp. 433, 
04, aad 4M. 
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not bring himself witliin the law relating to 
(1) slander or defamatory libel, or (2) blas¬ 
phemous,* (3) obscene, or (4) seditious words 
written or spoken." 

Anything, therefore, “is lawful,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Ivor Jennings humoiously. in regard lo the 
so-called fundamental rights in England," “which 
is not unlawful , . . The ‘right’ is the obverse of 
the rules of civil, criminal, and administrative law. 
A man may say what he pleases provided that he 
does not offend against the laws relating to 
treason, sedition, libel, obscenity, blasphemy, 
perjury, official secrets, etc. He may form associa¬ 
tions provided that he does not offend against the 
laws relating to trade unions, friendly sorietiea, 
religion, public order, and unlawful oaths. He 
may hold a meeting where and how he pleases so 
long as he does not offend agaimst the laws relating 
to riot unlawful asstmiblies, nuisance highways, 
liroperty. etc.” 

And what is called “the right to per-sonal 
freedom,’’ ].«, he further ob.sorvcs,'” “a liberty to so 
much personal freedom as is not taken away by 
law'. It as.sorts the princijile of Icgalitv, that every¬ 
thing Ls legal that is not illegal. It includes, 
thcrcfoie. the ‘right’ of free speech of association, 
and of as,«embly For they as,sort only that a 
man mav not be depriiccl of his personal free¬ 
dom for doing certain kinds of acts—I’xpressing 
opmion.s. as.<=ociating. and meeting together— 
iinless in so doing lie offends against the law. The 
‘right of personal freedom’ asserts that a man 
may not be dejuived of his freedom for doing 
tiny act unle.ss in .«n doing ho offends against the 
law The last is (he genus of wliich the others 
are species.’’ 

Thus, “the rights of free .siieech, of as.soeia- 
tion, and of as.sembl.v,’’ remarks Proft'ssor Jen¬ 
nings in conclusion," "c;innot be regarded a.s be¬ 
ing without limitation They may be used not 
for creating opinion in order to turn out the 
Government by lawful means, but to persuade a 
small minoril.v to u.se force to coerce the res! of 
tile population In (heir extreme meanings, the 
rights conflict with the fundamental requirementa 
of public order. National enicrgencica. loo, may 
demand a limitation upon the rights of individuals 
which would not be permissible in ordinary 
times.” 

IV 

We have referred above to the legal position in 
regard to personal freedom in the United Stales of 
America and England, jii.st with a liew to illu.straling 
the points we have emphasized m the earlier part of 
this article. The position is more or 1p.s.s the .same 
today in every other democratic country. Nowhere 


65. According; to Lord Justice Denning, “the offence of bUo* 

pbemy IB a dead letter*’ now.— See Denning, op, cit,, p. 46. 

66. See Ivor Jenninga, Tbe Law and the Constitution, 2o<d Ed«» 

pp. 243-44 and 2.39. 

67. See ibid. 

68n See ibid. 
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is freedom absolute. It has been very rightly Nud 
that freedom van exist only “under the law”; that it 
“exists only bpcau.se there is refttrnml”; that “freedom 
and restraint are thus but obverse sides of the same 
shield:’”” and that, generally .speaking, “law i-s a 
removal of natural reslrictiryns, (and) not the addi¬ 
tion of more.”’” We. therefon'. full.v agree with 
Profe.ssor I'lrnest Parker when he says” that (i) “the 
truth that every man ought to he free has for its 
other side the complementary and (onsequential 
truth ttint no man can be absolutely free"; (ii) that 
“the need of liberty for each i.s neeessarilv qualified 


09. Set- WiHuughhy^, An Examination of the Nature of the 

State, 1922, p. 110. 

70. See Orlidlc PHrnB, Polituat Ideals, 1929, p, 253. 

71. Sec Baiker, Priniiples of So(ial and Political 

Theory, 1052. pp. H5'46. 


and conditioned by the need of liberty for all”; 
(lii) that “liberty in the State, or legal liberty, is 
never the absolute liberty of each, but always the 
qualified liberty of all”; (iv) that “liberty within the 
State ia thus a relative and regulated liberty”; and 
(v) that “a relative and regulated liberty, acitually 
operative and enjoyed, is a liberty greater in amount 
than absolute liberty could ever be—^if indeed such 
liberty could ever cxi.st, or ever amount to anything 
more than nothing at all.” 

In conclusion, we should like to state that in this 
article we have dealt with the general question of 
jiersonal freedom vis-a-vis social control by way of, 
as noted before, an introduction to what will follow 
it. In our next art.icle we propose actually to com¬ 
mence the con.sideralion of the nature of our Funda- 
mruilal Right to Freedom. 

: 0 :- 


IS SECOND CHAMBER A SUPERFLUITY? 

I5y Pitt.F, .lATINDR.A RANJAN DE. m.a. 


1’rof. IjAski .‘■ays- 

“It i.s regai'ded as iioteworthv that practically 
eveiy state of imiiortance m thi' modem world 
has adojited the two-chainhei .sy.stem. It should 
yi't be notei! that, the two-chamber .sy.stem i.s 
largely tin liisloi-icat accident. Rifiircation i.s 
universally deri\e<l from the habits of English 
C’onstitiilKyii .’’-oj I’ohhrs, j). 32X. 

Oreat Hiitam is tlu' mother of Second t'hambei 
It is largely the jirodiict of the conflict between the 
landed aristocracy and the commoners. Tlie whole 
hi.story of (beat Hnlam is ih.iiacteri.seil by the fact 
that the .Slate-jiower slnfled fiom the ah,solute 
monarc-h.v to Ihe landed aristocracy and from the 
landed ari.stocracy to the Commons TIk; victory of 
the House of ('oninions was conijilete with the jiassing 
of the Pnrliamoiitaiy Act, of 1011. The same history 
repealed itself in nio.st of the countries and/the Second 
Chamber acted a.s check on. Democnicy. Always it was 
a reactionary body iirid I'oiiscivativc in outlook At 
present aImo.st all of them excepting a few. have been 
designed or remodelled on democratic lines to serve 
the jiurpo.se of legislative revi.sion and to act as a 
check of resi.stancc to the predominant bodv of the 
Stnl.e, l.liat is, the Lowit Hoii.se. Excepting in Great. 
Britain and Canada nowhere it is a body of vested 
interest or react ionaiies—it does not act as a stumbling 
bl'^'k to Democracy. .\t one time the Labour Party 
of ' ' Britain was vehemently against the retention 

of House 01 I^ords and according to them, “What was 


needed rva.s a .si'iiglc cliamlicr, the House of Commons 
kejit in clusc.si touch with the people.” At. pi'c.senl' it 
aiijiears Hint the Labour Party is not enthusiastic 
enough to ubolisii the House of Lords if it can be 
refoimt'd on dcmocrativ. lino.s. Tluis the question even 
m Great Britain is not of abolition of Second C'Jiam- 
ber lather its leformutlon.^ 

History IS (he .same everywhere. The Jajianeso 
House of Peel's of the Cnnstjtiilion of 1889 resembling 
Hie British Holi.sc of Ijords has been rejilaced by a 
jiojuilarly eleetcd body, it is the Hou.se of Gou'ncillore 
in Hie Con.stiUition of 1W6. Tlie jioweis of the indirectly 
i-lectcd Second 'Chamber of Franco—it is the Chamber 
of Drpiitii's—have been curtailed by the Constitution 
of the Fourtli Republic in 1946 and the body has 
become the pale image of the Lower House. The 
indirt'ct elecHon of Senators in the U.S.A. was 
abolished in 1913 by the seventeenth amendment of 
tlie Constitution and popular election has been intro¬ 
duced. The Weimor Constitution of Germa®y in 
1919 replaiced the all-powerful Bundesrat of Imperial 
Constitution by a Federal Chamber of German 
State.s; it is the Reich.srat. The present Bonn Consti¬ 
tution of West Germany ha.s given the Upper House 
only a suspensive veto power over Legislation^ Except 
the Senate of the U.S.A. no Second Chamber of the 
day exercises more than a suspensive veto power over 
legislative proposals of the Lower House. It acta 
only as a filtering body of the popular impulses. 
Prof. Laski’s comment that “A Second Chamber is 
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no more likeiy than tlie first to be correct in its 
judgment of the electoral will” can be combated by 
the equally authentic view of Professors Ogg and 
Zink that 

“No student of English history needs to be 
told that upon sundry oocasions tlie Upper House 
has interpreted the will of the nation, or the 
realities of a political situation, more correctly 
than the Lower, and that more than once it has 
saved the country from hasty and ill-considered 
legislation .”—Modern European Govemtnenls, 
p. 232. 

If the observation is true of the Britisli House of 
Lords, it is more true of present-day Democratic 
Second (tliambers. Prof. Luski’.s statement that the 
Second Chamber will “be a premium not upon 
improvement but upon opposition in terms of vested 
interest” can be fatsified by the fact that modern 
Second ('hamber.', do not repte.senl the vested interest 
excepting a few. 

Revolution is unknown in Democracy. It achieves 
its objectives through evolutiomuy steps. C'omplete 
break with the past i.s not favoured m Democracy 
All the step.s loi .social, jiolitical and economic change.s, 
it takes with caution. After lengtliy deliberation 
it taki'.s any .step it desires to do. The verdict of the 
people m tlu' determination of a (joveinnieut does 
not smootlien the jaitli of the (iovernment to adopt 
all measiiies it desiivs to take iinle.ss it is an avoWi'd 
objective of the jiarty befoie the eh'ction. As such, 
eveiy it(>ni oJ national impoitance siiould be discussed 
f»y the 'nation as a whole and then adojiti-d. Demo¬ 
cracy is not a tio\eniiiienl bv majoiity. rather it i.s a 
(government by coinproiiii-e. If the .Second Chamber 
can facilitate such a comiiromi.se between different 
political jiartie.-!, it i.s highly desirable. Prof. Laski’s 
view that “'rile jiower, in fact, to iiostpoiK' is a iiowi'i 
to defeat th<' changes regarded as necessary by the 
party chosen for office by tlu* electorate" doe.s not 
hold good it we airejil the idea that the electorate 
does not give all poweis to a jiartv only by choosing 
it to power. Reiolution cannot be brought about 
only by a victory in election. 

With thi.s outlook We cannot but conclude that 
India needs a Second C!hamber\ The prcdeces.s'or of 
our Second Chamber has u lilack history. It reyire- 
sented only high income groups and was notoriously 
opposed to the national desire. Hut the pre.sent one 
is democniiically constituted and there is no reason 
to believe that it repres('nt.s or shall represent, only 
the high income groups and act as a deterrent to 
democratic will. India is a land of complexities. She 
has complex economic, social and politi.'ul problems 
of national importance. It is n ot wise to allow till 
t hes e problems to be handled by a single House, 
^rthermorc, the Indian Constitution has adopt^jd 
Parliamenta'-y supremacy limited onb/ by the 


Constitutional bounds. It is not safe to giye Jius 
supremacy to one House alone. The power may be 
abused by brute Party majority. The House of 
People may err; the Council may point out its errors. 
The members of the Lower House may be guided by 
popular impulses and may design to codify that. The 
Council may give it a deliberate consideration; and 
afford the opportunity to the nation to jiause, ponder 
and diiscuss the matter in details and at tlie same 
time allow the members of the Hoirse of People to 
give it a second consideration. After, second consi¬ 
deration, to many it might appear detrimental to the 
national interest or useless. 

To some the Council of tStates appears to be an 
impotent institution, “To supjiose that power will allow 
itself on important matteis to be controlled by im¬ 
potence i,s vain.” (Goldwin .Smith—c/. Jstrong m 
Modern PolUical Cotislilution). TJic Council po.ssc.ssos 
Hot only a suspensive veto but can play a jiositive 
role in matters of legislation. It can initiate legia- 
lation bcside.s Momy Bills. If it cannot agree with 
the legnlatii e proposals of the Lower House it can 
compel tile joint sitting of the two. If the House of 
People is .sharjily divided and the (.Council i,s unevenly 
divided with a. substantive majority against the House 
of Peojile, the latter may lose the battle. But if m the 
Hou.se of People the legi'latiie proposal has the 
sujJiiort ol overwhelming majority, the mi'asure will 
be adopted becaii.se of the numerical .■■uperiorily of 
the House ol Peopk, u.s the number ot member.s of 
the Council of State is 250 to 500 of the House of 
People. If It hajijicns, there is nothing to fear, 
bccau.se Dcmociatic Will should prevail in Demo- 
ciacy The (,'ouUcil is to srive the jiuijiose of a 
clietk on the abuse of Democracy, not on its pioper 
use. 

It shall be a permanent body—one-Hiird of ita 
niembeis retiring eveiy second year—and shall be 
elected bj’ iiiember.s ol the .State Legi.slature. A.s suer 
Second Chambers shall not necessarily be a shadow 
of the first Chamber, becau.se the general election and 
the elution of the members of the Council of States 
shall not be held at the same lime except the first 
one. So according to Abbe Sieyes’ dilemma it may 
not be suiierfluous. Again it may not be iieruicious 
Ixvause it is not undemocraticallj- constituted. 

But it does not represent the federal principle 
India Ls a Fedc'ul Government. It can be reasonably 
hoped that the Second Chamber .should have been a 
federal Chamber. It is not a Second (.■haniber like 
that of the U.S.A. .and the .Australian Senate, where 
federating Units are represented equally, nor it is a 
Second tUiamber like Bunde.srat of old Geiman Con¬ 
federation where members .should come as delegate.? 
from Laenders (federating units). Seats have been 
allotted to the States more or less on the basis of po¬ 
pulation as in Bundesrat of the present Bonn Coostitu- 
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tioD of Gennany. It does not enshrine the Federal 
principle of equal representation of each State in the 
Upper House. But is there any necessity for this? 
The U.S.A. Oonstitution was framed completely in a 
different political set-up. Otherwise disintegrated 
colonies united themselves into a federation. There 
is no such disintegrating feeling among.sl, the jicople 
of India. Even if it exist, this should bo rulhle.ssly 
curbed rather than be fanned. 

From the knowledge of Indian history it i.s evident 
that whenever India became disintegrated it fell a 
prey to the foreigners. Furthermore, present Indian 
States hardly represent any feeling of Nationality. 
Present States are more or less administrative units. 
In the U.S.A. and Australia, members of the Senate 
do not consider everything from the State point of 
view, rather they are guided by their party affiliation. 
This fact de.stro.vs the very intention of equal repre¬ 
sentation of Slates a.s safeguardiug weapons for the 
rights of the States. 

Our Constitution 3ias given the Second Chamber 
power to protect the rights of States in another way 
by Section 2 4 9 which states that Parliament can 
legislate over State subjects provided that the Council 
of States passes a resolution to that effect by a two- 
third majority. It is supposed to be a body of wise 
men. The overriding authority of the Parliament is 
given to the body of wisdom. 

The succc.ss of bicamei-alism in India, after all, 
depends on the .selection of its members. State legis¬ 
latures should always elect men of real talent, 
experience and judgment to the Council. The best 
and the wisest men of the Nation should constitute 
the Second Chamber of India. Sufficient scope Ls 
given by the Constitution for that. Apart from 
twelve nominated members all shall be elected not 
by popular vote.s but by votes of persons of com¬ 
paratively superior calibre. As regard,? the nominated 
members, the President may not forget the very 
intention of the provi.sion for such nomination. Much 
again shall di pend on the members of the Council 


of States themselvea. If they can prove the efficiency 
of a Second Chamber it shall be a safety valve of 
infant democracy in India. If they cannot, it shall 
fall into desuetude. 

The next questions to be answered are whether 
it is constituted in the best possible method and 
whether it requires to bo more powerful. Answers to 
these questions are in the negative. Framers have 
given very careful consideration as to the methods 
of its composition and have allowed it just the powers 
it requires to act as a legislative revisory body. It is 
not undemocratic like the hereditary British House 
of Lords and the nominated Canadian Senate; and 
it is not too much democratic like the U.S.A. Senate 
having both Houses popularly elected—both represent¬ 
ing one and the same people in the same manner. It 
makes both of them equal in powers and ultimately 
allows one to fall m oblivion. It has avoided the 
South African method of election of members of the 
Upper Chamber by members of both State and Cen¬ 
tral Legislatures, bccaus<^ it .smacks of Unitaiiaaism. 
It has not accepted the French mclhod of composi¬ 
tion of Second Chamber. The Council of the Republic 
of France is part,ially elected by the National 
Assembly. Under this sy.stcm the Upper House be¬ 
come.? tlio shadow of the Lower House. 

It is not all too powerful a body like tlie U.S.A. 
Senate nor only a dilatory body like the British 
House of Lord,? and the French Council of Republic. 
Virtual veto power over legislation like that of the 
Japanese ^’.•'Icm has not been accepted in our Consti¬ 
tution. It is given only substantial revisory power, 
not equal })owera, over legislation. It does not and 
should not require more than tliat because in Demo¬ 
cracy popular will sliould ultimately prevail. The 
Council of States L? not only the best eonstituled 
Second Chamber in the world, it is also the nio.st well- 
balanced in its power to fit in modem Democracy 
and to serve tlic Constitutional pui-pose which a 
yecond Chamber in Democracy is required to perform 
in the best possible manner. 
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BHOODAN—A REVOLUTION MISTAKEN FOR REFORM 


Bt birendranath guha 


Some say there is not enough land in this State or 
in that to be given away to Bhoodan. Such talks leave 
one wondering, what may they mean ! 1 would not call 
these arguments captious. Nor would 1 run to counter 
them by marshalling facts. I would simply reproduce 
Vinoba’s words which say : 

“Those who do not give me land to-day will give 
tomorrow They cannot but give. There i.s no one in 
India who may refuse.'* 

These are not vain words. Vinoba is not given to 
rattle. He speaks with confidence. Is this confidence 
born of faith merely 'f No. He derives his authority 
from the confidence reposed in him by the poor, by the 
masses. To quote Vinoba : 

“largie numliers of yieople come to attend my 
prayer-meetings. They certainly do not come to earn 
merit as a jiassport to the other world. They do 
come because they have come to believe that what 
this fellow is doing would do them good in this 
very life. 1 do daily read this hope in their eyes.” 

In another context he has said : 

“The entire people arc sp<!aking through me.” 

I'lics sustains him. Thi>. makes hi» words so winged. 
And a pcoidc never lend ears to a message before its time. 
The idea of equality js in the air. It is kn<xking at the 
door. To it Gandhi gave a name and shape. Some one 
was needed to link this great idea—Mantra—to an ade¬ 
quate programme. Vinoba gave Sarvodaya a programme 
such as it demanded. A stroke of genius it was. And 
it readily caught on and marked off Vinoba as the 
leader. 

And what a leader ! One who has no attachment, 
no desires. One who is ready to throw away his body. 
Such a one can move mountains. Says he : 

“I am weak in body. I have been so from the 
very start of my life. Vital energies too have grown 
feeble. But looking to the mind, 1 find it full of 

enthusiasm, full of vigour. 1 feel as though I would 

throw the world this way, throw the world that way.” 

For four years now this man who is in his sixtieth 
year has been on the move covering on an average nine 

miles a day. Has he, except for the few days at Chandil 

where he was stricken with malignant malaria, ever failed 
to keep to the schedule by a day, even by an hour ! The 
sun's unerring precision has marked this movement. 
Could you believe that this man has an old duodenal 
ulcer to reckon with ? The mind dominates. The spirit 
dictates and the body obeys. 

So all the prerequisite to a shake-up—the time 
Spirit, the programme, and a rare leader— are there. 


And this old fossilized society of ours needs a great 
shake-up. 

There is no end to economic Imndage and so to 
social injustice here. Tillers of land, six crores of them, 
have no lands of their own. Call them wage-earners, 
call them serfs. They are there. Social justice has long 
demanded that lands should be taken away from non- 
agriculturists and given to tillers. Yet this our Welfare 
State has dallied too long with this crying problem. And 
when it has come to legislate, it has made a free-gjfi of 
fiom 25 to 5.'! acres to non-cultivating landlords besides 
leaving to them the option to form joint-stock farms 
running to even 15000 acres, each shareholder entitled 
to hold 25 acres. This is ending social injustice by 
clinging fast to it. 

Social justice waits and waits. The limit is reached. 
And at long last it asserts itself. It chooses its time. It 
finds its leader. And then, bang goes the thing. 
Telangana’s was a near approach. It erred in that it 
ignored the tradition and cultural heritage of India. 

True to her culture, true to her genius India re¬ 
bounded. Bouglit and found a humane and, therefore, a 
more dynamic and correct way. And Bhoodan Yajna 
was burn. 

What does Bhoodan Yajna stand for ? It seeks to 
bring about a change in the values of life. It seeks to 
do away with the individual ownership of land vesting 
it in the village to be jointly held and co-operatively 
cultivated Vinoba says : 

hat it is all that I am doing ? What is my 
goal? I want to bring about a Cl) change of heart, 
(2) a change in the way of life, (.5) a change in the 
very structure of society. This three-fold change, 
three-fold revolution is what I am labouring for.” 
And again : 

“I will not be .satisfied unless the entire village 
land Comes to be freely owned by the whole village 
as one family. The power and authority which is at 
present centred in Lucknow or Delhi should get 
di.stributed to the villages.” 

But how is that to come about ? By begging ? No. 
Begging pays not. Begging is anathema to Vinoba. “To 
make the poor conscious is my mission.'’ says he. lie 
wants the common man to realize that he himself is the 
maker of his destiny, the guardian of his freedom He’ 
cannot degrade him by begging. He says : 

“The slogan, ‘Give lands to the poor’ jars upon 
my ear. To say ‘Give lands to the poor’ is begging. 
I do hate it. 'What is dear to me and whaf I ipsist 
on people voicing i« : There will be none in OUT 
village who has no land.” 



CHANGING PATTERN OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

In the Climate of A Socialist Pattern of Society 

By Prof. R. N. SANYAL, m.a. 


The pattern of a Socialistic Societ}', sot out in the 
resolution of the Avadi Congress, has been described 
by some as a mere sop to a vague sentiment of 
SoCHvli'^ni while others have dubbed it “Nehmism” 
to distinguish it from ■cominunisin, socialism and 

capitalism. In_^any inj^e this ‘‘socialistic iiattern of 

society’’ iniiy m jilum laiigunge be called a “mixed 
economy” in which a private sector co-exists v\ith a 
public sectoi undiT ccitiini o\eiull control, siipcnision 
and safeguaid, by tlie State in accordance with the 
National Plan. Industrialists have recoguisc'd that 
public owneiship has bt^corae a iiart of the social 
order. As Mr. G. M. Mackcliiy .significantly observed, 
in the course of lus presidential addiess to the annual 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Conimeice and 
Industry: 

“The justification for and the inevitability of 
a dual pattern of economy, namely, public and 
private, for the future h.as been accepted by indus¬ 
trialist,s operating m the private .sector wiUiout 
reserve.” 

He wanted to im]>ie.ss ‘‘the very marked re- 
oru-nlulion that lias taken jilace in the capitalistic 
outlook of foimi'i day.s.” But while the cn]iilalist.s 
have been rc'conciled to their eo-existein e with a 
public .sector, the complete elmnge of the climate 
under which caiutalism nourished so far has not been 
so clearly uiuhaslood by ihein, as is evidi'til by Iheii 
lack of will to adapt llu'ii paticrii to a changing 
social and economic svstem. One of I he most iiupor- 
taiil, symptoms oj this ehaiigc of c liniale is fhe pro¬ 
blem of iiicontnes and cHiciency, and it. is here, more 
than auj'wheie el.^e that we ha\e to find the big 
changes wlmdi are going on in oui geiiiaation. We are 
going thiough the transitional phase of a changing 
civilisation, wlieie old \’alui's are gi\’ing place to new 
one.s. 

Ince’stimis to Entoecreneub 
The ptiiiie nuilive of the piivate sector is the 
motive for profit It. i.s. of course, of the very essence 
of this sector that inofit should govern its activitic.s. 
The exponents of this sector say that, it is ojicn to 
the State to nioji u|) what it regaids as exci'ss ])ro- 
, fits.. Only, it should be careful to see tliat all ju'ofits 
fare not nioiijied up, for tliat would be to bring the 
pijxate sector to a .standstill. Again, it must be 
reaHsed fliat, there is, as Mr. Mody said, “Nothing 
about iirofil motive, every man has a righit 
to .pt- ii veward for hi.s work.” But an institution 


is judged not by what it feels about itself, but how 
others view them. Judged by this standard, private 
enterprise m this country has few friends and sym¬ 
pathisers ont.side its own narrow circle. 

Take for (xample the view of a man like the late 
Mr. Jagmohan Diis Kaliadiii, who in the words of 
Mr. K. R. P .Shijoff, was a stioiig and ruthless critic 
of Company managemi'nt. Again take the case of the 
Bombay 81iare-Holdeis’ Assoeialion. Obviously, they 
had to create this inslnuiienl, to defend llu'ir intcresis 
In law and in theoiy, th.e sharehohlers are the owners 
of a Joint Stock C'ompuny. Power niid auUiority 
which go with ownership arc taken as vested in them. 
The management is stpiiiosed to act on tiheir behalf, 
as their agent or trustee, under the guiduace and 
control of a Board of Directors elected by the share¬ 
holders. How is it then, that the owners of a business 
concern, find thcm.sehes so much at the mercy of the 
very people to whom they hate eiitnisted their 
savings, that they have to organise themselves to 
jiroloet their intere.sis'f 

Mr Dharaiiisay i\I Kh.itaii, while addressing 
the .sliaieliolders of the A-.soeialed tleuieiit, CoiiijianK'.s, 
IJd., two months ago. said: 

“If We are able to iulfil the laiget« now laid 
down loi IIS, and m the pio<e,ss of doing ,so we can 
convince the vtoik ]j(‘uple, our eonsiimeis and our 
sliareholdeis, that, by jnuiiing the'r faith on Tiee 
Eulerpiise, they ensure their own secuiily, juo- 
gres,s and well-being, tlw-n it may well be that, m 
due eoiii.se, the national empliasis will be laid on 
individual initiatne latlioi Ilian, a.s is tli(' case 
today, on iatate enterprise.” 

Ajijilymg thi.s toueh-stoue, we find that it is not 
.‘iliareholders alone whom private enterprise in this 
(•.oiintry has estianged to the point of seeking pro¬ 
tection ugain.st it from the authorities. It is also 
doubtful if its position ef.s-o-i't.s workers and con¬ 
sumers are m any way haiiii.er. If the shareholders, 
workers and consume!s were friendly towards private 
enterprise, it would arnonnl, to .siiving tihat jinvate 
enterpri.se had the active support of the whole 
nation. But. still all is not lost so far a.s i)riva1.c 
cntci 7 Jnse as a basic factor of our soeio-c'conomic 
organisation is coiieerried. In sj.iite of some defects 
there is still a good deal of vitality about it. If its 
defects can be eiiied, if it can reorient its entire 
outlook, if It can establish itself oa friendl.v terms 
with all those who serve it and whom it serves and 
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wio, t^eir support and goodwill, if it can put itself to 
the fore as a factor which contributes to social 
security as well as rapid social progress, and finally, 
if priv'atf enterpi’isc can throw up leaders, wjth dar¬ 
ing, strengtib and jmagination, there is still a hope 
of its leading the country to a new era of peace, 
prosperity and happiness in which the whole popu¬ 
lace could share. 

Incentives to Labouk 

The theory and practice of free enterprise lay 
stress on labour incentives of two types: (a) fear of 
sack and (b) hoiic of high income, promotion 
to a higlicr status or both. Today the fii’st mum 
incentive ol fi'ar of sack lias lost a great deal of it* 
foue, I'.veii in a community when; the employei 
retains full legal freedom to dismi-s tlie woiker with¬ 
out any piOMsiuu for iippeal, his piaelieal power, to 
do thi.s us reduced \eiy nuieh. due to the strength of 
org, III used laliour and llie jiowi'i of the Tr.ule I’liioiis 
Fear, lUs an ineeiiliM' to the workers, is no iiiore 
effective, and mi('nai>loyment has wellnigh, lost ita 
tenor in a ‘‘full cmiiloymeul Wclfaii' State." Uope 
of higher caiinngs uiidci (hc' system of pieie-woik oi 
througli piomoiioii to a highci grade 1ms been gi\en 
more weight to eomiicnsate foi the loss of th(> fiist 

iiiueutne Hut uueoiisciou'lv. the woikei.s are not 

having the encmnageinent. to maximi-e tlieii cnitput. 
Us (liev feel llml ilicieased efliriem y ol work might 
lead to a ndiicljon of imees ami not mse^.-aiily to 
the lai'iiig of wages. 

.\ planned eiaUKiiiu of a socialist pattern in\ol\es 
planning ol llm distnbntiou of ila ome as wadi as ol 
what, is lo 1)(' pioduiad and of the metlioiL-' of pro¬ 
duction to b(' c'liployeti. It mi]dies jilanning for full 

eii)|)loMneii1 wliiidi means not only a les.sened feai of 
umaiijdiA men;, but .ilso an assinaine tor nio't. 
people of legular and caintimious earnings This double 
a.ssurama' has naluralli’ weakened veiy miuli. the 
S(s-ond imasiliie of highei earnings Moreoier, in a 
SOI lety w lii'ie iiersoiial eainiiigs are looked down 
upon bv the autlioiitle.s and sometimes eoiisideri'd 
evi'n enemies of .soeiei.v. and fear of want has been 
totally (diniiiiated, a normal man is not likidy to be 
spurred 'ly iJie incentive of eainmgs. Tlids naturally 
disiamrages gieater efforts (»n the part, of pi'isons of 
ra]>ai'jtv and ability and ullimatel.c the society is a 
sufTeiei for this forced cold slot age of efficiency. 
Newer .soc.ial moti\ es piitriotisin, pleasantiie.ss of 
work and the like niiisl take the place of the older 
motives. 

Inie.ntim-i to 1nvb.ntivkni...ss 

In a Well-planned .socudy, the Department of 
fciciontitie and Industrial Re&earc.hi and its ridated 
rescanih lUslitutea, universities, collegt's, etc, .'houlil 
be in the idosost toueh wit-li t.he planning authonties 
of the government and the facilities under the- new 
jcondijtjons might be better. Very oft,cr an invention 


has i.t» origin in the research work of a pure _scientist, 
passing from the University laboratory to the re¬ 
search workers in applied science and technique, and 
js brought b'" them into relation to a number of 
other invention.s and discoveries, until it becomes the 
basis for a proposed new industrial process and 
emerges as a commeixdal propo.sition. This type of 
organised research and inv'ontion is beyond the means 
of private firms except the very big ones, and the 
government may have to .spend lavudily on such woik. 

iNCENTn’ES TO C-APITAL INVESTMENT 

Pi ovision of capital in a free econoin.v is left in 
the luands of indunlual* and msiuutions and decisions 
to spend or save a-, well a.- tlie dfcision to invest are 
all left in prnute hand'. Traditional economists 
a.ssunied that all that wa* ,<ived got invested. But 
when uiieniployineni became chronic many ecOno- 
nii'ts began to ieali.se that taiiiig doi? not giiaruntoe 
]iros])eiTty 

In a planned >ocioly. investments aie decided by 
the government on th(> ad\ ice of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. It settles both the total level of investments 
and the dislnbiuion of investments among different 
indn.stries on the ba.sis of iinonties. Tins decision 
miolves a reduction in (iirrent .s]icndiiig in the com¬ 
munity, and the capital required may be raised by 
tile aiitliotities bv Inean^ of taxation or by borrowing 
or bv ‘‘cieating" nlonr•^•. ddicii financing. Thus, 
the level of investnieiit in a well-iilanned ot nnomy does 
not (lepeiiil iiiion the decision of iruliviihial.s to .save 
or films to boirow foi iiuesiniiut but upon the 
national needs of full employment of the avail.ablc 
nian-[iower. 

1’tiis problem is nioie difficult m a mixed economy 
in winch socialised and tuivaie ,sc, tois nuist exist side 
b\ r-iih lor (.!o\elnmeni must 'I'lUie Hie light amount 
of inve.'lmcnts williin ])iiblic and luuale .sectors. The 
gov eminent, v'di have to lontrul investment* and 
•saving.s, and txtiml the coiitrol.s even to sjiending and 
consumption This may be done in a well-planned 
system by nii-aiis of liiumcial policies and the appli¬ 
cation of the tei litiique ot ualioual budgeting. 

Conclusion 

In his spcecli lo the -I C C , Mr Nchui said 
that ho .saw no conflict between the public .sector and 
t.he private seetor m the task of i.iisiu;; the vveallJi of 
the eounliy There vva.s eiiouah lo be done b.v both, 
Ivepeatedly Mr Xehiii said iliai tliey ; uuld not be 
liouiid by any tlieoiies oiililaled bv iiiodern scuTico. 
The .socialistic patleiii of .society I'liv i-aged by the 
Cougn'.s.s could not be a mere miilalioii of socialism 
jiracl ised in any other cvamln It must conform to 
Indian conditions and li.ivc root.s in the Indian soil. 

“Ill our conveiilion of achieving progress,” he 
.said, “we do not nih' out the place of the private 
sector. If we say that we want to have a socialist^ 
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pattern of society, it does not mean that we 
visualise the taking over at once of the private 
sector in our grip. This is wrong. What we have 
to take complete hold of are the obstacles which 
tome in the way of achieving our ideal imder the 
National Plan." 

But if the private sector is to play the role, it is 
expected to do, they should bring about a healthy 
improvement in the relation between the community 
and the government, the community and the public 
aad the communiiy -and labouiers. Mr. Homi Mody 
clarified in his speech on “Economic Policy” at the 
meeting of the I’cfJoration of Indian (lliambcrs of 
Commcrcp and ludu.stry m the first week of March, 
■ that although the businejss community was preimred 
to advance with the timers and to co-operate in all 
schemes for the advancement of tlie real welfare of 
the people, there was a general distrust of the cioni- 
nxuuity. He attributed this to the anti-social activities 


of a certain section of businessmen. He suggested 
that members of a recognised body who were found 
guilty of having indulged in such activities should be 
debarred from being members of that organisation. 
Surely ‘capital’ is not what it was some 30 or 40 
years ago, and it will be something quite different in 
some 10 or 15 years from now. What is required of 
private enterprise is that it must function with 
“honesty of purpose and a sense of social justice." 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan said while inaugurating the 
Burmah Sliell Oil Refinery in Bombay: 

“The Refinery is an outstanding example of 
what private enterprise, backed and encouiagod by 
an enlightened democratic government, can 
achieve.” 

“We wisli to lay strc.ss on the social vision, the 
social approach; -wealth produced mu.st be (*quit- 
ably distributed in order tliat the existing contrast 
between ‘irresponsible wealth and abysmal poverty' 
may. become less and less,” 


THE IDLE HOURS 

By kali CHAJRAN GHOSH 


unemployment situation in the country js getting 
^«R0ne from day to day. The Central and the State Govem- 
fjiiAlte have numerous schemes in view for the solution 
' -«l the great problem, and if the Central Finance Minister 
’ is tight, in the next ten years the spectre that is grow¬ 
ing in size will not only shrink and shrivel but will 
Vanish into tliin air altogether. Let us wait with the 
legion of the unemployed for the blessed day and in 
the meantime hold our soul in peace. 

A very large number of thoughtful men have 
■Jjl|»gge»ted remedies for the alleviation of the distress of 
unemployed. Some of these no doubt look very 
'^'tgttYaetive and it is for the person in distress to act 
ttP<^n such advice and profit hy it. It is unnecessary 
to dump another set of coimsel upon the people who 
liave them in plenty and most of whom are not in a 
UhOd to accept or to work upon them because of the 
Uttle or no prospect of immediate result accruing from 
There is worry and want in abundance for the 
j^^BApless and hopeless fellow who is -without employment 
the sense of being tiscless to the family or to the 
piiNMiety is added to the poignancy of abortive attempts 
and to enable himself (or herself) to keep body 
soul togetVier. 

The sense of frustration in life as well as the 
f'Jjoredom of forced idleness is galling to the extreme. 
While pain of hunger is felt in the minutest tissue of 
the body and the tiniest nerve, and the melancholy 
'-«train of tfie piteous wail coming feebly out of the hollow 
of the a’ -w of young ones who are objects of 


supreme love and delight reaches the ear and he has to 
witness the sight of hot tears of sorrow, anguish and 
despair rolling down the cheeks of the speechless and 
famished mothers, wives, sisters and daughters, it 
requires a stupendous amount of effort to overcome the 
temptation of doing physical violence to self and to 
other members of the hapless family. It is simply 
maddening. Each dawn is a cuise, each day is ever¬ 
lasting; time hangs too long and there is no streak of 
light ijeeping through the pall of deepening gloom. The 
question, next to the troubles arising out of poverty is, 
how to pass the time day in and day out, without any 
Work, without the expectation of gain or a comforting 
thought of a favourable chance. 

If any one ventures to tender any advice to the un¬ 
employed people, the first question they would ask is 
whether that would bring them a farthing, not to speak 
of an income sufficient for subsistence for the worker 
himself. The question of maintaining the family may be 
relegated to the background. 

There is hardly any advice worth tendering except 
what is contained in that hackneyed word “self-help.” 
At once a chorus of protest would rise to say, “No more 
of such advice that does not help one presently.” 

Every thinking man knows that idle hours sharpen 
the edge of suffering very greatly, because one is left 
with unbounded opportunity for brooding over Ms hard- 
fate and feeling sour with everything around him. 

Let there be no relaxation in the efforts for earning' 
a livelihood by all means. No time, no effort, no 
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6j>lk>ttttftity should be allowed to go nnwatdied. Thero 
is still prolonged idleness througfaout the dsf and a large 
part of the night. This idleness should be tackled by 
all means even if they fail to bring anything in the shapo 
of ready money. This waste of time should be confronted 
with another form, if we may call it so, of waste of time 
by taking to some form of bobby; let us admit, a non- 
paying hobby. This is the best weapon for killing 
boredom. 

What these hobbies should be. what ^ape they will 
take in appealing to one’s taste, it is difEicult to suggest. 
Hobby develops according to one's idiosyncrasy, 
environment, education and temperamental leanings. It 
is better to follow the line of least resistance where 
inclination follows the natural bent of mind. 

It is to be clearly understood that it is not for a 
moment suggested that the course will lead to direct in> 
come. Just, it may. But that is secondary for our 
present purpose. It is treated as something that is likely 
to rob some of the bitterest moments when life seems 
unbearable. 

With the educated unemployed, it is better to take 
to reading as often and as long as possible which does 
not conflict with one’s efforts for securing something 
that would fetch a little cash or some concrete benefit. 
That is the best way of whiling away time. Every un¬ 
employed young man for whom this is written will 
perhaps say with some amount of justification that the 
proper mood for study is wanting due to distraction, and 
books ate not available in plenty to » poor man. The 
latter difficulty is overcome by honest dealings, by 
returning tin; book in time in good order and condition 
to the donor or the owner and the rest will be smooth 
sailing. As to the former difficulty, the start will no 
doubt be a bit hard as is the case with every new 
endeavour and the thought that the particular step has 
been adopted to strengthen the greatest enemy of 
boredom will encourage us to a point till triumph has 
been achieved. 

The next point is to develop a taste for a particular 
branch of study, to specialise so' to say, in history, 
geography, economies, literature, art, penology, psychology, 
psycho-analysis, sociology or whatever it may be, so that 
your advice will be sought for by others in the locality in* 
cases of controversy, and gradually, your advice or opinioa 
will be sought for by a wider circle on the subject. 
It is better to read a variety of subjects but the aim is 
to he directed towards a particular matter with another 
as additional. Thi'sc who can afford may indulge in 
learning a foreign language, particularly French and 
German; and a little efficiency in any one of these is 
bound to give a rich dividend by way of affording 
opportunity for killing much of the unpleasant time. 
Nothing is definitely told about the efficacy of the course 
as a means for earning livelihood but again it can be 
aaid, it may; it forces one door partly open for some 
opportunity to appear in the embassies or in the 
E^jtartment of Foreign Affairs, 


8^ 

To come to other things: a hobby for music is the ' 
next best course to adopt. The points against the 
measure are the same as with the case of study o{ books. 
There is no question of neglecting the efforts for earning 
but here again the problem of idle hours comes to the 
fore. But it is to be remembered that a modicum of 
efficiency in either of the instrumental or vocal musio 
will at once attract notice not only of the locality but 
also of the wider public within a short time. A good 
singer is oft-times a merry man even when in hunger 
and vocal music does not require so much of expenses 
as is the case with instrumental music. Of the three 
requisites: leisure, determination and moud, there shouid 
be no dearth of the first two, and the third should be 
developed by all means. 

Drawing, painting, etching, sketching, calligraphy, 
lettering (of charts) and a host of other items performed 
with the help of the pencil, the brush, the style and such 
other tools, and works of other sorts, such as making 
of paper flowers, clay and other models or toysv 
chiselling of sola or soft wood, or anything of choice c$J» 
claim a little time each day. If there is a small plot 
of land, and villages afford the best opportunity, some 
work on it including gardening and all that has uiy 
connection with gardens, such as putting up of a nice 
fencing, better irrigation, intelligent lay-out, selection 
of fancy plants, etc., will absorb greater time and mak« 
the work attractive even in an otherwise droll and drafel^ 
atmosphere. 

If the experiment can be pushed a little further, ooq,, 
other avenue for recognition may he created. There it 
no money, no sufficient land and above all no proper 
mental condition to undertake profitable gardening. But 
if one chooses lo concentrate upon one or two items only, 
the otherwi.se gloomy picutre may {iresent a lighter 
tint here and there. If one takes to growing a/l species 
of chillies or tomatoes amongst the lighter crops, /aba, 
sthal-padma, rajani-gandha or bela in the group of 
flowers that are known to be. in existence, his smi£ 
garden is likely to attract attention in a short time 
bringing some amount of celebrity at his door. The 
entire outlook changes when he is successful in bringing 
about a special type or something unusual in shape, size, 
field or resistance to pests, etc. 

A hobby for collection is to be the best and easiest 
way of killing monotony. A collector of stamps or of coins 
or of both can spend several enjoyable hours over 
successful ‘bagging’ of one particular piece for which be 
might have worked for days and months. And the time 
spent over this effort, for devising means for securing 
the end, is so much of gain against brooding over fate. 
There is no end of the list for collectinns and not that 
each and every item requires money. Say, a eollectloni 
may cover specimens of minerals and sub-divisions oi 
minerals, of foodgralns and other cereals and oilseed* 
and their different types, of fibres, medicinal and other 
plants, furs, feathers, curios, insects and the Bke. 
Everybody knows that after the first hurdle h*a 
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overcome, “cxhange** goes a long way in rapid strides 
in embellishing the stock. 

In respect of whiling away of time, indoor games 
have earned a reputation without parallel and in all 
ages guaidians and well-wishers have accepted these as 
the best resort of an idler and do-nothing of the family 
and the society. A player gains experience and efficiency 
with time in any one of so many of the indoor games, 
particularly where inielligence jdays a greater part in 
winning than luck, and there should be an endeavoiu to 
excel in them, particularly in chess and to a certain 
extent in auction Inidgc in caids. If a position is 
attained when, there is practically no competitor in the 
locality, the reputation spieads wide and the name of 
such a player is mentioned in bigger competitions and 
challenge from distant places is accepted with a ceitain 
amount of confidence. The circle of friends becomes 
larger and some are likely t,, he of immense help in 
securing some benefit of financial nature. 

Every unemployed young man does not belong to a 
“poor" family and those who can afford would be.sl 
bestow some lime in liaining domestic pets in performing 
special feats When the art has been mastered to a 
certain extent, the rest becomes easy; and while trying 
for a job or any source of income, the activities of a 
trainer of pets may be extended to the houses of friends 
and relations. 

What about leainiiig magic and practising sleight 
of hands with cards and other aitides ? This pastime ds 
so engrossing that a daily practice \^ill rob many an 
unpleasant hour and the appetite lor learning mote will 
be whetted to a point wiiieh would give no rest to the 
learner. Add to it, if you like, a lesson in astrology or 
palmistry and the cycle is likely to be complete with a 
study and up]ili( aiioii of the knowledge of the influence 
of metals, niincials, iiHits. heibs and the like 

There is a good chance for a ventriloquist to attract 
public attention. It goes well with the magician's 
trade. But trying to kill lime in an effort to reflect the 
moods and temjicts on the physiognomy logellier with 
developing the pitch and sonorousness of the voice may 
bring a wave-tossed sliij) of young life to the haven 
of the stage or the screen or both. 

There can be no end of the various activities which 
can keep one engaged at least for a certain part of the 
day. In every family there is so much of domestic duties 
to pet form which when intelligently attended to would 


keep one gainfully engaged and is sui^e to bring A 
healthly change in the minds of other members of the 
family. The poisonous flings of taunts and sneers of the 
bread-giver, the indignity that is heaped upon by those 
who pose themselves as the sole trustees of the welfare 
of “the fool” who allows himself to be exploited and is 
forced to ruin his health and blight the future of the 
dearest ones for the sake of those who should be shown 
the door, have goaded thousands to desperation. While 
living upon others’ earnings these factors have to be 
tuki-n into account. Even simple domestic services will 
to a ceitain exleni allay hostility and mellow down the 
pungency of atlaek while money saved by work in the 
domestic field will be earning a lol ihougli indirectly. It 
may givi- some sort of consolalion that a jiait of the 
cost of living has been well-earneil. Even then I would 
rei>eai lliat there need he no relaxation for trying for a 
job <11 other suitable means of earning. 

It is best to devote as much time as possible on 
all soils of local public aetiMlies, liliiarii-s, educational 
institutions, eliaritahle societies, eo-operalive bodies, 
children and women welfaie centres, guidance clinics, 
scout niovenienl. ilevelopmcnt yf ludigenoiis games, 
reseureh organisations, societies for llie improvement of 
agriculture, cattle and the like. If the,ie is honesty of 
purpose and a large fund of diligence, the services 
rendered to such public bodies will be recognised aa 
valuable if not indispensable and are .sure to attract 
attention of people high up iii social jxisiiion There need 
be no quarrel over positions beeuuse jhiwct flows to 
those who eoinbine intelligence with a sense of 
lesponsibilily. 

In whatever sphere we may work the aim will be to 
use above llie aveiage in qualities oi the activities of 
otliers whom we would like to emulate. man who lias 
initiative, jii-rsevereiice and devothm to duty, is sure to 
iis<‘ higher anil higher in the e.sliiiialion of the puhlie and 
oeenjiy a respectable jio.-ilion wliieh is not unlikely to 
bring financial succour. If it does nothing else, it will 
make life livahle. This is the spirit which is badly 
needed. The salt of life ha- become stale with the 
millions vainly seauliing after jobs and it is a fact that 
most of them are literally dying by inches and for them 
some sort of diversion is ahsolulely necessary. Can't some 
jiermanenl centres be openeil in villages wbeio un- 
enqtloyed young men may spend some port of their idle 
lime profitably ? 




HA0IIIIA—fB£ aOLY tAMlLNAO 


Bt ANIHONY 

CAUaiiT up, as we usually are, in the vortex of high, 
international politics, city gossip and roboted life, one 
feels a world of diffeienice to betake oneself to the 
holy cities of India where life continues much the 
same today as it was millennia ago, where ht^le 
difference is made between mythology and hi.-tory, no 
difference whatsoever between the rational and the 
imaginative. 

If e\ en the liolie-i cities like Jerusalem, Rome and 
Mecca tod,ay lejjresent a type of psychic dichotomy 
between the mythological past, and the scientific 



Goddess Miiiakshi worshipped in the Madura Temple 

presonl, then the holy cities like llcnarcs, Madura, 
Na.sik and other places m India betiay the imiiact of 
modern civilization in Uiat there exists an air of sceptic¬ 
ism,—nay po.-itive hostility against the accepted 
religious tiiaclico.s and beliefs. Socialists, Communists, 
Anarchists and Materialists arc found today even in 
the Holy cities. 

Madura, the Benares of the South, is famous for 
its temples, Sanskrit learning and religious lore. Ri.-'ing 
majestically on the banks of the river Vaigai, sur¬ 
rounded by hills and hillocks, Madura is rich in scenic 
beauties. Kodaikanal and Balani Hills, the queen of 
Indian Hill Stations, he within fifty miles from Madura. 
The soaring heights of the Kodaikanal Hills could be 
seen from any building in Madura. To religicms ascetics 
and pilgrim.s, Kodaikanal and Palani Hills are like 
Kailas of the South. 

Madura became famous because of the Minakshi 
Temple, a rare specimen of Indian, art and architec¬ 
ture. The earliest beginnings of Madura as a religious 
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city could be traced back to the 5th century B.C. when 
the I’aiidyan dynasty ruled over Tamilnad. When the 



The tliousaiul-pillaicd leinple inside the MinaLshi 
Temple 

Pamlj’an d.Mi.isiy came to an end in the lllh cuatuiy 
.A.I>., Madina bciamo renowned not only for the 
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Mimiii.sln Tenijilc, but also as the seat of Hmdu 
culture, specially of Saii’ism and rich philosojihical 
and I’cligious hterature, 

Minakshi Temple, also known as the “Great 
Temple.’’ is in the shape' eif a ]iaialle‘Iogtam of about 
847 ft. by 729 ft. It stands about two furlongs away 
from the Madura Railway Station on the Madras 
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Trivandrum or Madros-Tuticorin Express line. Alight¬ 
ing from the station, the sight of the tall gopurams 
erwshants the eyes of the visitor. There are four main 
gopurams standing as the sentinels on the four sides of 
the thirty-feet-high wall surrounding the temple, the 
largest of which reaches the height of 152 ft. Then 
there are seven gopurams inside the temple. Gopurams, 
Bo common in the South Indian temples, are pyramid¬ 
like ornamented gates resting on rock door-posts. 


to Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, so very popular in 
Tamilnad as the Sakti cult in Bengal is the symbol 
of the Primordial Energy, Adya Sakti, worshipped as 
Knowledge Unana), Love (Prema) and Activity 
(Kriya ). 

Contra.sted with the small, gloomy temples of the 
North, the South Indian temples, specially the 
Minakshi Temple, Srirangam, Canjeevaram, Rarae- 
Bwaram and other timples of Tamilnad give us the 
idea of something vast, gorgeous 
and spacious for the religious folk, 
pilgrims and visitors. These huge 
temples remind us of the great 
ttalhedrals of Europe wherein 
several thou.'-ands at a time can 
worship and pray, sluily and 
meditate. For rnilleuni.a have 
generations after geiieialions come 
and brought their piteliers to draw 
waters of life from these shrines 
a'tid qiK'iieh their leligioiis thiist 
But today tradition is being 
challenged. 

Beside.s (he vvorld-faiiiou'- ^lina- 
kshi Tein))le, Madura owns an 
array of small and big temples 
scattered throughout the city. 
Of the.so the most important 
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which at the Miuakshi tenijile are 
60 ft. high. It IS on these tall door 
posts the array of gods and god¬ 
desses, elepliants and peacocks and 
religious stones are caited out, 
ornamented, coloured and gilded. 

Rising like a iiyiaimd. the top 
extremities of gopurams end in 
Etouc tn.'ihul, the recognised Sai- 
vaite symbol. 

The “Ilall of a Thousand Pil¬ 
lars” inside (ho temple is behoved 
to have been built by Raja Viswa- 
natli of Nuyak Dynasty, in archi¬ 
tectural beauty the “Thousand 
Pillars” arc on par with the best 
classical Greek architecture. There 
are three large courtyards, one large 
temple tank so beautifully decorated, 
three large halls witli gothic roofs and colour and oil 
paintings and one long corridor of over 500 ft. long 
leading up lo tlie .«hnne of goddess Minakslii. Of the 
most graceful statues inside the temple the one of 
Rudlia-Kii.'-lma is (he most jierfect and elegant. 

irudei'iU’ath a richlv-gilded dome stands Goddess 
Minakshi, the coii.'-ort of Siva, attired in white and 
gilded robes. Siva lias got auotuer shrine m the temple. 
There arc many other sidc-shrincs for some gods and 
■'desses of the Hindu Pantheon. Minakshi, according 


for both pilgrims and visitors are the Subramanya 
Temple, Manamam Tappa Kulam and Alakar Kovil 
Vishnu Temple. For the tourisLs, however, after 
Minakshi Temple the most interesting monument from 
tlie artistic and historical point of view is the Tiru- 
mala Nayakarn Palace which is acclaimed by art 
critics as “the finest specimen of secular architecture 
in Madras Presidency.” The palace is named after Raja 
Tirumala Nayak who reigned in Madura from 1623 to 
1659 A.D., and built up that royal palace. 



SHIVA TEMPLE OF BHOJPUR 


It is reported that many European and Indian 
artists and architects worked for over a decade to 
complete the building. Certainly, the gorgeous gothic 
arches, colourful paintings, carved pillars and the 
genera] architecture arc tliere to tell the visitor that 
Tiruriiala Nayakani Palace is the proud product of 
East-West co-operation. The Durbar Ball, called "the 
Vasanta Hall" is 333 ft. long and is rich in archi- 
r.cctural grace. 

Like the Rock Temple in Trichinopoly, Tiiuniala 
Nayakam Palace is roofed with a high terrace from 
whcie one can gel the ai'real view of the whole city 
of Mailura and it.s rnviions, incliuling I lie grau'lnl 
Palani and Kodaikaiial Hills. T'he (enace is punc¬ 
tuated willi domes and doors winch besj'eak of the 
glory of (he palace iiiideriicalh. It spell.s bud taste— 
to .'■ay the least-—on the part of the Covcinment to 
tiansfoini .cucli a inasti'i'inece of art into the Di'-tnct 
Law Couit and to call it today Naya Mandir. 11 is 


a pity that Tirumala Nayakam Palace, such a monu« 
meat of art and beauty, ig not used for anything 

better than for the District Law Courts and nestling 
coves for bats, rats and birds I 

The proximity of Kodaikanal IIill Station with 
its wonderful sccnerie.s, the graceful three-mile long lake, 
the astronomical ob.-5ervatory, the enchanting Pillar 
Rocks the fashionable "Highclerc” Amencan School, 
the Jesuit TheologicaJ, College and the .Slieiubakanoor 
Post office, the cleanest and the most efficient post 
office in the whole of India, is an acldetl attraction for 
pilgniri.s. toun.'-ls and visitors who go to bask in the 
ae.'tliotic beauty and religious rliap,«ody of Madura. 
Kodaikanal is (he one Intlian Hill Station which has 
the same uniform chmate all the year round with 
sceiue beauties comparablf; to Switzerland, and it 
forms tlie veritable A'ai7«.'. of the holy city of 
Madura. 

; 0 ;- 


SHIVA TEMPLE OF BHOJPUR 


By dipt XAR.MN 

CcNTiiM, Tiitlia jeevents an infinite variety of scenes. 
Mountains clothed with deeji forests and low rot ky 
hills o\eigiow:i with Ihoiny jungles .skirt the vast 
ferhle land with its myriad gaideiis and fai-stretching 
fields of waving corn. Riveis flow .softly through 
fields of millet anil sugaicane. through towns and 
hnnilels and wide pasture lands. 



Bhojpur Temple from a long distance 

Hills a;nd plains are rich in records taat live in 
the broken jr’llars and crumbling walls. Far away 
from the etir and bustle of the present world, deep 


TRIP.\THT, M.A. 

in the .s-had\- foie.st. we ?tuml le upon the mins of cities 
tliat were ncii and iiojuilous a thousand years ago. 
High up oil llie lireezv lull-top. we startle a herd of 
gazelles in the forcst.s bevide some (rumbling, tottering 
ramiiarts that iri its day n sounded with the dill and 
clash of b.-itl'e. Tlie paniliet finds shelter for his 
brood among the maible columns of palaces, once 



liirtide view of the Bhojpur Temple 


splendid and gay with pageant revelry. Bleak wunds 
move through the deserted galleries of cave temples, 
upon which many generations of priests and worship- 
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PfOt^'yslifid .tl3tdr,.w.ealtii_And'.art ia. ages .long ago. 
Jli'jsry -glade, ia tbo . Jorcst, -.eyfiry .fountaiii'.on the 
mountain side, every pool in the deep valley has its 
ruined shrines and its half-forgoltcn story. Though 
many ancient plaec.s are still replete with buildings, 
chisellings and inscriptions of the highest antiquity 
and interosi, the 3 ’^ are still for the mo.st part very little 
known to us. 

The temple of Bhojpur Ls one of the little-known 
places of Central India IBhopal). It is an ancient 
Shiva temple and is in a verv dilapidated condi¬ 
tion. It is near a small \illac:i' of Bhojpur. This 
village consists of .about fifty houses of poor people. 
It is nearly 18 miles awaj- from the city of Bhopal. 
A pucea road runs fiom Bhopal city to Hasanijabad 
which is situated on the .southern boundary of the 


HnsuQgabatL It-'Wga.-he wha in 801.A.H< iounded • 
city near £iran Dhar, his.ui^tal on. the hill oi Mando* 

which he found to possess an agreeable climate and 
was difficult of access. After the waters had sub¬ 
sided, Hosung founded villages in this tract which 
obtained the name of Pargana Till. During the rainy 
season there is such a quantity of mud of an adhesive 
nature that certain low-lying lands are impassable. 

Near this dam is the village of Bhojpur on the 
left bank of tlie tributary of the Bclwa. Near this 
village there is a hilhxik belonging to the Vindhya 
Ranges on whose slope this village is situated. On the 
upper portion of the slope the ancient temple of 
Shiva stands. 

The local tradition assigns tlic construction of 
this temple to the celebrated llaja Bhoja who is said 
to have been eleventh in descent from Vikraniaditya 
and to have transfeired the capital fiom Ujjain to 



Dhar. King Blioja after n long reign died by the close 
of the eleventh eeiitiiry. Thi'ie is a .story cunc'ut 
among the local i)euple that once Raj.a IJlmja wiMied 
to build this 8hba temple within a niglit but unfor¬ 
tunately ho could not succeed to cumjilete it Within the 



Exterior of the Bhojpur Temple on the right hand 


Lingam on the Argha 


State. To reach Bhojpur it is ncccs.sary to leave the 
piiccia road at 15 iiiiles from Bhojial and turn to the 
eastern side of the road. A three-mile journey after 
crossriig a small tnbutaiy of Betwa, takes iis to the 
village of Bhojpur. The iillage is in the Ta] Pargana 
division of till' Stale. This is how it came to be 
known by tliis name; 

In former luue.',' Uaja Bhoja. ruler of Mahva 
and Ujjai'ii, built a long, broad and lofty dam 
of stones between two hills about six!eon miles from 
Bhojial. the sciiMeied remains of which can .still bi- .seen. 
Owing lo this darn the out-flow of water from the 
hills was chocked and a large lake was formed exteiid- 
i-Ug for .several mites in every direction. This dam 
xa-s dcBtro\-ed and the water was released bj'’ Hosung 
xt.. Prince of Malwa, the founder of the town 


desired period. This was t.he reiuson that the temple 
remained unfinished. But this local tradition docs not 
seem to be true beeausc by observation one finds that 
it did bear tiie sl'ikJtara. The withering effect of 
nature ruined it, as time rolled on. 

This ruined temple is the symbol of happiness 
and prosperi.y of the people of the period when it 
was first oonstrueted. It shows the masterly crafl^iman- 
ship of the sculptors who chiselled out the stono- 
piooes to build the temple. 

■ As far as the shape of the temple is 'concerned 
the lower portion of the temple is rectangular but 
it is difficult lo asceitain anything aVioiit the shape of 
the Shikhara for it has fallen dowin and there is 
nothing lo indicate it. But it is believed that it would 
have boon, pyramidal in shape which was in fashion 
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at the time. The only remaina are the ceiling of the 
temple but its central portion is open to' the sky 
which therefore does uot nece&sarily indicate the 
hollowness of the Shikhara. 

The temple is made of stone-bricks chiselled out 
from the 'neighbouring hillock whose stone is durable- 
for building purposes. The stone slabs weie first 
levelled and chiselled on the hill and were taken 
therefrom to be used as wo notice, while walking on 
the hillock, at .sevi'i-ul places. These .‘tone slabs arc 
joined with e.'u h otluv by mud plaster. 

In the inner side ol the temple there are four 
ma,s.si\e stoiu' columns, oni' iu each corner suppoiling 
the ci'iliiig or W(' may call it the' roof. These columii.s 
nie.a'Uie ne.irly 30 fret in height and 7 feet in cir- 
cmiifi'ience. On the uppi'fmost portion of tlic.se 
ooliimn.s are to be found winged figures facing each 
other. ]5ut due to our mi.sfoilime at Lhf> time of our 
A i.''it Ihc'-e limiri s wi-re euvered by bee-liiv'S and wc- 
could not identify their.. 

The ceiling in bt'twecu tl’cx' col.mins is in gradually 
duiimi-shiiig ci'cles making tlu' .^lukhaia hollow The 
'-’.•iliiig is called out, m mtc’r.secting geometrical and 
‘j.'iior (Jeslg!l^ of a uia.slcihand. But a.s was oulaiiied 
rotluiig lilts .survived in the x'cntre. 

Jh llie centre of the sani lurn there is the Argha of the 
,hti/(itn made of a single m.i'-i\e stone hlock on which 
r-.'.sl.s tile lingain, the ohjicl. of woi.-hi]). The laif/ani 
is ol i.ia.S'Ui' ci’iiiidrical sioiie lU'-Mted m the Aiglia 
riiei'f- are many m Indi.i haimg one Miikha 

to four IVlukhius but tic lutiifim of nderi nee is uot 
of ally Alukha The height, of .\rgha and liiifj(nn is 
about 14 feet The measuiemeiit of tlie hngnni alone 
is afi)uo\imalely 7 feet in heiglil and the ciicum- 
fereiicc can be inea-uied by stretcliing the arm.s of 
four jxrson.s joined together as we di<l at the lime 
of our visit, hiiciiig tile door are to b(' found two liiu-. 
one sninller tlinu the other joining together making 
a figure like A as it. may bi' seen in the ivhotogiaidi 
of the lingam. 

Tile .iambs of the door are made of slone .slabs 
There arc seven jambs on each side of the door 


rnskiag the aymmetry. Oa these jambs figures of 
Human beings and foliage are carved out in low 
redief. But Nature did not like to see the beauty 
of the jambs and she did not allow to stand some 
jambs of the left aide. Thus Nature has made 
these beautiful jambs ugly. 

The fallen stones of the Shikhara are lying by the 
right side of the temple. A largo number of stone 
bricks have been taken away by the village people 
to build the VVI 1 II.S of their kuiirha lKmM!.s. The 
remaining stone bricks are beiug taken away by the 
peojile of the vilkge as the place is tiuguanled. It, is 
fortunate th.at the .Archaeological li)ej)artmcnt of 
Bhojiiil has taken it under its yirott-ction a.s vv'e i*onie 
to learn later. 



Ill fioni of the lomp>le there is .a small luit in 
which a p'ljdii 01 jaic.M of t'uc icmiile dwells. This 
pri( st look.s after tlu |( iiiph' and tlu olijiei ol woishij). 
the I.iiigiim. Still now the pc’opl(> of jiu' locality come 
and offer their i-rayers to get their dosue.s fulfilled 
Ihiough the mercy of the I.oTil .'shiva. 

The denertinrnt of Archaeology has taken it 
under it.s pioirction and due publicity will help m 
atlrnclirig people of different chesses to visit this 
sleeping memorial of a glorious jia.st. 



HELEN KELLER—A NEW STAR OF HOPE 

Bt PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEB 


"The more hazardous an enterprise becomes, the 
grealf-r thrill and confidence I fed in myself.” With 
these significant -words Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller not 
only expresses her deliplii and fearlessness in air travel, 
but also indicates her faith in the ‘generous beams of 
•science' which she -wanis to follow without fear and 
plead to the world ‘the wonders of co-operation and 
brotherhood rvhich grows and flourishes through human 
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Helen Keller—A skelcli 

influence ’ No, it is a stc(p further, it marks the 
triuniiih of hum.in spirit over odds yMised by Nature. 
This l.iiih I .Is III I Hilly s'lst.iinid her but has also made 
her (oni|iiii de-p.iii ,uid iii.ide hciself a living mes¬ 
sage to li'e h ;.-1 111 .ipped, nay, to the humanity at large. 
This 1 ^ )i,m wljp (xpics^cs herself : 

"I did feel s.id and discouraged on certain 
(’ri'.isii)Tt-, hut that Wiis not because T wa« blind and 
deaf ; the I'lim.'in niisciit- and snfTciings only made 
me feel ■ rd ami de-|K)ndent My factual relief is that 
if they (the handieapperl) put faith in themselves and 
rejeet .ill glooinv riews of blindness, their problems 
’ difiiciiltieB will flee before them as the night before 
.-.e b.orning.” 


Her patience, perseverence and aspirations since she 
lost her sight and became deaf and dumb, at the age 
of her eighlccnllt month, have brought her to this un¬ 
shakable state of mind. She is majestic yet humble 
to-day. Like a devotee her modest words will leave 
little room of doubt as regards her sirreerity ; 

“I have seen thousands of brave people who have 
ovcrcoirrc handicaps greater than that I have known un¬ 
folding their resources of will-power. When^I think 
of these persons, I feel very liuinble indeed.” 

This Will-power has maile her u guiding light 
niarchirrg almig the paths of peaee ^ es. it is real 
peace llul she has discoveied and peace that she 
stands for. That is why, while oidtnary ha'zatds of life 
only add luinaiice to exislnrce, the Atom and IlBourbs 
reveal to her ’is great leirors ‘‘wiiieli if unleashed 
could spell iinnalKin and devastnlion.” 

Although tl is amazing, no, a tniraele to think 
about her life and achievements, yet if w-; sit quietly 
and pause for a moment it will not be difficult for us 
lo discover that C'veiy sin, 2 le human being suileis from 
one han.'ieap or the other--some from physical while 
othcis from mental While many strive and rise above 
them, others sueiunib and sutrendcr for so many rea¬ 
sons, inipciitant of which are lack of trust in iheniselves 
and will to rise aliove what they are All great men 
and women heat testimony tci this, and Helen Keller is 
no cxiejilion lo that 'rlimugh almost eoiniilele .seven 
deiades she has sUidied. wuiked and travelled without 
any rest, wrilioul indulging in any iiersonal effects 
whatsoever, witli one single aim and that is to lay “ 
iveadalilc mad, if not a straight and smooth one, for 
those who aie, aiiJ will he alllicted with daikness ! 
.She never hesitated, never i-toiipcd—in fact she fell in 
love with and mairicd her aim. And sueli is the depth 
of this love that her mind could nevei respond to tlie 
call of 11 airiage union without /iw lieing eonvcried tc* 
the same ideal. Wlio could be ! Sliungely enough, 
it proved to lie none, in spite of lire fact thiit she, is a 
‘‘.gracious, compassionate woman ol singular inlcllcclual 
attainment and compelling personal charm’ and that 
she has won friends in all parts of the world by her 
sjtaikliiig sense of humour, vitality and, la^t. though 
not tlie least, the warmth of her hand-clasp ! 

Yes, these j>ahns alone are more than our eyes, 
ears anil tongues ft i.s through this niediuni only 
that, she received her first lesson which gradually 
rather in a very short while helped lier to grow into 
a full-grown snper-inlelleetiial, writing, addressing, 
travelling throughout the length and breadth of the world, 
enjoying music, motion jiicturcs and all arts 
and crafts All sounds and music which are nothing 
,Lut vibrations cannot by-pass her. She catches them 
and it is no wonder that you will find her in theatres 
and motion-picture shows while a companion spells the 
plot into her hands. 
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Her beginning in thig world of darknegs, her meet¬ 
ing with her teacher are as much surprising as her 
achievements. Who can say that it was really not a 
good luck to the world that she was bom in a well-to- 
do family with a loving father I 

A born genius and source of inexhaustible pesever- 
ance, she was growing restless, whimsical, expressing 
her wants by signs up to the age of six; nothing could 
be taught. But soon she meets her “guardian angel’’ 
Miss Anne Sullivan. a gifted thougli young teacher 
from Perkins Institution in Boston, a famous Ameri¬ 
can School for the blind, who happeneil to be her 
constant con'i>anion for the next 50 years of her life. 
IJiis lady. M iss .Sullivan, for whom no tribute as 
teacher is too much, soon realizi'd tliat the education 
of this iliild will be a disiiriguisliing event of her life. 
.Soon the entire nation came to know about tins '‘men¬ 
tal jirodigv” and had been waleliing the prioress with 
great mliiest. 'I'lie meeting of Mi-.s Sullivan anil Helen 
Keller can alninsl 1)^ r'onipared to that of Shri Shri 
Ruinaki I'-lina and Swnmi Vivekanaiiila who immediately 
saw in eaeli oilier the peisonifieatioii of each other's 
objeil. and woiked bo'h together toiling, labouring, and 
aehiering lliinas wiiieli ate little short of miracles. 

Helen Keller, even as a child in “pile of all pos- 
‘■iblc wvirldy eomfoils. was pining fur light and love. 
The day she met Miss Sullivan, she discovered her 
home loo. 

The moment she came to know the, means of 
inetliodieai learning, she ““ptnl alino-t every waking 
liour witli lier leaelier, to know inoie and more. In 
addition, her family and household was q'uite a large 
and busy one. Quite a good number of adults, child¬ 
ren and seivants, constant visits of guests of all types 
and shades, provided her ample re.sources to have a 
dip into the liiiman character. To this were added the 
farm aetivities, the uniiimls, the flowers, orchards, 
w(iod.s. fields, and siieam.s. All these together provided 
ample material.s for hei awakening mind ; and soon 
she came to know what they are. 

This practical touch with all aspects of human life 
made hei a woman and not a -a.liolar away from the daily 
life of eorainon men and women and their sufferings. 
Her good eduention and belter taste have, not only 
brought her up, liut has made her taste what life is. 
And it is her earnest desire that every single human 
soul deprived of sight or any other handicap should be 
brought out of that sense of inferiority and taught to 
forget their differeune. 

That is why she did not stop when her academic 
career came to a close. Waves of the silent call of 
the handicapped-humanity made her restless. She 
started an active life and visited Japan,, Kor-a, and 
Manchuria, for and on behalf of the blind. 

At the cessation of World War IT, the stories 
of the war blind sent her across from Britain to France, 
from there to Italy and Greece to study first-hand 
their problems and what really can be done for tbeiii. 


Igiter on, in 1948, she travelled through India. Pakistan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, the Pliilijipines. Korea, 
China, and the Middle East. All this was with one 
single aim and that is to help formulate policies and 
programmes for the handicapped. 



Quite at home with Dr. .ITiahakrishnan 


111 her tiavel fiom one muntiy to another, she not 
onlv ficl llif difl'.Tcnic bj the ulniusjihcrie touch and 
smell, but even the appmach ol mountain is obvious to 
liei and she full) .ippreeiati's tile tluill-s and adventures of 
height, hazaiil', and jw-inspiiiiig inaieMy. \ flint stone 
hrouglil lioiii the lop of the L'ccie-'l v»a“ touched by 
hit and she remaikeil : 

‘■\Vlien I loiiihed tin -imie 1 ft It a wonderful 
thiill of the Kveusi loukina down upon the world 
through a mist of gieatnc"." 

Being deaf she had no idea as to what sound vvas 
but nolliiiig eouJd stand on hei w.iv. Iliere was day, 
there was night, and shi had the energy to work 
ceaselessly. The result is, “iio can “iieak to-day. It 
took her twenty five years to develo)i ihi^ powm of 
speech although it is not alwiiy-. verv di-tincl. Il.ivmg 
no idea about the imraediati- reaelioii of the .audience 
her speech soineliines luiis la'ter tliaii could he under¬ 
stood. At such moments Miss Thoniiison, her lonsiant 
companion, has to caution hei foi a slow speech. Her 
cxmccHiralion for reception is “o f'cifecl today that 
in spite of her being eoinjdetely deaf she fun bear if 
one speaks to her slowly and eleaily. 

Even as a student at KadchlTe lier career us a 
liUTary figure slarled At the end of the set end yi-ar 
she wrote her fiist book I he i ) M\ I.'U’ which 

not only made her kiiimii to tlie woild. hul at once 
made her one of the mo-t iiispning figuic.s in public 
life. Since then, she has wiitien many oihei books 
including The Jf orld I Lue in; On.' of the Dark; My 
Religion; Mid Suean; My Later Life; Peace at Even^ 
tide; Helen Keller in Scotland; and Let Vs Have Faith, 
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Like everything else she is exacting in her writing 
loo. She writes and revises them over and over again 
till they meet her standard. Although she can use both 
ordinary typewriter and a Braille writing machine, 
as she cannot read what she types, her composition 
naturally is slow. But steady she is and success is 
hers theicfoic too. 



Her palms are her eyes and ears 

.She is not only a scholar, and an author, but also 
an artist in the truest sense o[ the term. And that is 
why when she travels she tries to discover the soul and 

expression of the rotintry. She intends to visit llte 

Tajmahal and feel its exquisite beauty of arts and 

crafts for two reasons ; one, because she thinks 
that this is not only a great heritage of India, but an 
essential expression of her (India's) soul loo; secondly 
because, she wants to carry this feeling with her to 
spread it to all the handicapped through their language 
This de.nire is like ours to carry a good thing lor out 
near and dear ones. To her the humanity she represents 
is near and dear. 

She does not W'ant to miss any opportunity to 
popularise and further her aim. Based on her life 

story a doctirnenlary film. The IJnconquered, has been 
made. .She. has played the heroine herself. Nothing 
could be more reali.stic. 

To have praise for one and to follow him or her 
is quite a different thing. Although Amcileans had 
been watching her progress with great interest, yet she 
did not have a smooth way for aiding legislation for 
the handicapped. She had to fight an untiring battle 
*^^^cuing before the US Congress and State Legislatures, 


Throughout the length of her seventy-five years alia 
has met many great persons. Most oi them considered 
it a great honour to be able to meet her. In the 
course of her four months' tour of the Far East in 1955 
sponsored by the American Foundation of Oversea* 
Blind, in co-operalion with the Indian Ministry of 
Education, she did not fail to meet Sri Nehru, Dr. 
Rajundra Prasad and Dr. Kadliakrishnan. She 
touched their faces and foreheads and found Sri Nehru 
“undoubtedly a very girul man” .... “was much 
iinpiisscd by his nobility, upwaid and invv.ird qualities 
einhodied in the dome of lii- foreln'iid.” She wa.s also 
“touched by his gentle and thoughtful manneis.” She 
sineeiely believe* that “.Sii Nedtru is wo;kmg mightily 
liaid for peace . . . .” Creally spiiiiuul as she is 
^he d il not fad to cliseus* the BluiLLvatiiila with Sn Ne'f.rj 
and took inifwirtant clues to good translations which 
she inlend.s to study. 

The President Dr Rajem’ra I'r.iaiid levi-aK him¬ 
self to her “a darliuc. not only a line p< rsonality but 
a great soul.” 

The history of life has pieseiited r,rws of kings 
and empeiors. Prime Miiiisiers and other temporal 
Heads with all their ponij) and grandeur the eailh can 
pioduee, but rarelv lias it piodui’ed souls who by fbetr 
work and faiili lifted the liumaiiitv from dust, to 
niarcdi along to a peaec ful and piospeioiis lit,- ,\inongst 
such iiniiioitals Helen Keller has stepped into by her 
undaunted .spirit and an unshakable faitli The dejilh 
of ibis laitb ran only be understood in hei own words 
so simply and clearly txpressed ; 

“Faith is a safegiiai^ to me against eynieism 
and despaii. After all, faith is not on<- thing or two 
oi three ihing.s; it is an indivisible tol.alily of belief 
that inspires riio Ifielief in (lod as infiiiile goodwill 
and all-seeing wisdom whose eveilastiiig arnis sustain 
me walking on the sea of life. Triisl in m\ fellow- 
men, wonder at their fuiidumeiilal goodness and 
eonfi'!en<’e that afiei ilii* tiiglil of sori-ow and 
oppres.sion they will rise 'U(> strong and beautiful ill 
the glory of morning.’' 

This is .she—a new star of hope in the dark harizon 
emiting the light of joy to the millions of the handicapped. 
She has won many awards both from private as well 
as .Stale sources. Kut are lhe.se enough ? No. The greatest 
that this woild ean present her is a pledge to work 
ceaselessly till that day when no man or woman remains 
to be called as handicapped. 

Il is known that in one comer of the lawn of her 
re.siclence there stands a Japanese stone lantern, eight 
feet high, with a constantly burning light—not to go 
while she lives. This light in fact should be kept burning 
till that day when every single individual be a she or 
he becomes a .self-respecting, independent citizen and 
the word 'handicap' (as understood today) disappears 
completely. 


THE KHASti^ 


By PniNcii'AL JOSEPH MINATTIJR. m a . i.l. 


The Kliasis who are in the van of the movement for a 
separate ‘eastern hill stale' are a very interesting people. 
They inhabit the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills District 
in Assam. There are 230,320 Kliasis in Assam, 113,109 
male, 117,217 female. Women exceed men consideiably, 
1036 women to 1,000 men. Literacy is higher among 
Women than among men. 

'Jlie Khasis are a handsome people with light olive- 
brown complexion. They are short and sturdy and have 
slightly depressed noses, black, straight hair, and black 
or blown eyes that are almost almond-shaped. Their 
highly developed calves arc considered an addition to 
their beauty, especially for women Some women at<' 
very fair with wild-rose checks 

The Khasi men in Shillong have adopted Luiopen 
dtess. The men m ihe village-, wear a sleeveless < otion 
shirt, a Join eJoth oi a dhoti, a wraji, ainl a turban On 
festive oeea-ions they wear a silk loin-cloth or dhoti, a 
fuK'ly embioidered tout and a sihei chain across the 
chest. 

The. Khas, woman is prohahly llie innsi modestly 
dressed woman in llui world, with the exeepUon ot 
paitluiitishin^. Ilei die-s leininds one of a Carmebte 
nun's religious liahil. Kvtii the lehgioUs hahil stands 
second to the KliU'i wiunaii's diess in in'iril of modesty 

Tfie woman ol the inleiioi lural ureas -nil weais 
the oMginal Kliasi die.ss She weuis next lo hei 'km a 
pi( f(' ol (loth ealleil An />ni/ne/r, wound lound hei body 
and lasteiii d at lh< loins 0\ei tin- i' worn a long pieei 
ol c loth, u-uall) of silk, called An jtiinn’ni whicii hangs 
loosely down lo llu ankles without being caught in ai 
the waist and is kept in po-ilioii liv knotting il ovei both 
the slimildi'is i|ii Shillong tlu',. dav' two ]iieees of cloth 
ai.' Used, oiU' lor each -liouldci t Ovei the juiriM'tn i- 
worn the gay-eolouied woollen An nniiluip which is throvvii 
over ilie shoulders witli its two ends knotted in fioiit 
It hangs down the hack and the sides to the ankles. A 
woollen w'lupper ealleil k<i tapmuhkhi'h, usually ol some 
brigfit loloui, Is worn over the head and shoulders 
fastened around the nei k I'he skirl and the blouse or 
the flock and the cheniise worn no'.i'adays by the women 
in the towns aie leeenl innovations induced by Western 
influences. 

On (■'■reiiionial oeeasioiis the Kbusi wonian does not 
cover her In ad; she adonis hei hair with jewellery or 
with flowers She wears necklaces of coral and gold 
beads. The gold bead is a liollow globe filled with lac 

Bolli men and women curry a bag ol cloth or leather 
with them lor odds and ends. The eoninionest contents 
of the hag will invaiiahly include a few pieces of the 
ever-needed helel-nut. The women ol the town carry a 
leather hag slung aero's the shoulder. 

I'lic Khasi woman's diess has no patallel in India, 
except among the Syiians of Malabar. The Khasi dress 
Strikes one as a wise adajilation of the Syio-Malabar 
woman's dress to suit the climatic conditions of a wind¬ 


swept hilly region. Ihe main difference seema to he that 
in place of the tapmohUieh and the jainkup, tlie 
Malabar woman weals a long shawl which seivi-s the 
purjiose of holli m a warmer climate. 'I'he shawl is woin 
ovei the* liead and slioulders and is allowed lo flow down 
ovei tile chest crosswise and is now and then kept iii 
posilion or held intact with the hand. 

Ihe KhasJ language liar iio sirijii of iia own. ft is 
wiillen in Roman scnjil which was introduced by the 
Welsh iiiissjoiiuiie.s who gave tlic tongue a written 
character. 

Til t ill OnreiN 

Ihe oiigin of the Khasis is as misty as one of 
Shillong’., wintry night'. 'J'hey aic piobaldy Prolo- 
Auslraloid. in spile of a few .Mongidonl traits noiieeable 
in their jdiysieul features. 'Ihese trait' may he later 
aetjuisilions due lo then conluci with the Mongoloid- ol 
the neighbouring areas. 



Khasi ihildien m dance dre-s 


Tlie Khasis rjie.ik a long'ii whuh i' relaP il to the 
Moii-Klinier group helongiiig to tie Aii-lio \sialic braneli 
of the .Ausliie familv cd language' Ihi’ Mtinda speech of 
(Ihhoia Nagpur i' also lelated to the Mon Khmet gioup 
'ihe Pnais or Jainlias (al-o i ailed Svoleng-) vvlui inhabit 
the .lainlia Hills speak a longue vihich is not very dilTei 
elit fioni tlie Khasi language 'I he Pnai sj'cech is very 
often taken lo be a dialeelal vaiiatum of Klui'i 'fhe 
I'nars are. ilaiker in eoinple.vion and lollovv the inairilocal 
.system mole ligoioiislv than the Kha.si~ I hey probably 
eoiislllute a link between the l\[undas and the Khasis. 
They, hie the Muiida.s. wue more in touch with the 
Dinaric inee.s of their iieighhouihood while the Khasis 
fell the impact of tlie Mongoloid and the climatic condis 
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lions of a higher plateau on their complexion, physical 
features and cultural outlook It would appear that the 
Jaintias who still occupy the territory of their ancient 
residence arc the parents of the present Khasis of the 
high hills and the War iintl Bhoi countries. 



kiiHr.] women 


It is luoliable that the Mongoloids who effected! a 
I'liange in the tdiy^ical featuies ol the Khasis adoptetl 
the language jiid ciKlonif of the latter, especially be- 

oaubc ol the ligoroiis inatvilinral '-orial --sstem of the 

Khasis. ’I'he Aii'.lrn icinjcT. in spite of a casual 

spiinkling ol ociiisiniul ahandon has pi it great respect 
for convention. fl is seen even now that the wcstcrnei 
or the man ol the idains who manie.s a Khasi woman 
usually adojiis ihc Kh.isi Janguage and social usages in¬ 
cluding inaliiliny. F.vi'n if lie -does not. his children 
born ol the union iiivanably lake to the ciistoins of 
their mothei’s eomiiumily An exception i- sometimes 

made in tegaid lo nietronyniy. 

’['he \us|iii language is spoken. according lo 
.Schniidl. over a laige aiea of the glohc extending from 
the Punjali in the we-i to Easter Island off the coast ol 
•South Anieiii.i in tin east .lean Przyliiski thinks that 
the Auslrii linguistic zone extends further to the 
west of India. lie sees in the Sumerian speech of 
Chajdea a language allied to the priniitivc Au.sirie. The 
many liiirallels oh-erved hetweim the Khasis and the 
leople of Malabar, especiallv the f.lialdean Svro-Malabar- 
■ominunity, aie luohably due lo an ancient kinship in 
anguage and uiltuie perhaps also in blood. The necklaces 
.vorn by the ancient Sumerian woman, as understood by 
sir Leonard Wooley and othcis who conducted excava- 
iofis at III in Mesopotamia, are exactly like the ones 
^''•v the Syrian Christian 'girls in Malabar and 


the Khasi girls in Assam. Sir Leonard refers also to the 
gay garments of bright red woollen stuff worn by the 
Sumerian women. The parallel in dress between tl»e 
Sumerian, the Syro-Malabar and the Khasi, women may 
appear far-fetched; but it becomes important when so 
many other points of affinity are also considered, foi 
iirstancc, the art of iKitlcry, whicfi would appear to have 
been unknown to the Negritos who were, in all probability 
the earlier inliabilanis of India. 

It would appear that the Hebrews in the early days 
traced 1 elation.shij) through the mother. We find 
Abraham marrying Suralt, a half-sister of his through 
Ills father's second wife, because Sarah belonged lo a 
different clan. Though in a later period the Hebrews 
were ilcfinitely patrilineal, it is interesting to note 
that some of the patriarchs and their wives had inatrilocal 
residenee .lacob, Moses and Samson were living with 
tlicir fatheis-in-law. From the Pentateuch of the Old 
Tcstuiueni we gailiei that the naming of children was a 
right enjoyed by Hebiew raolher-> in the early period. 

The Proio-Australoids aie sujiposed lo have been 
the original siieakeis of the Ausirie tongue. They were 
a veiy ancient offshoot of the Medilcirancan racr. It is 
ihciefoie prohalile that the Prrilo-Auslraloids in their 
lick lo India left some of their tribes on their Way or 
tlial some kiO'-men of thove who migiated lo India went 
lo Me‘-o|iolamia aiul -cltied down theie. 

Tile stream of inigrution ol the Austiic-speakiiig 
I'ioto-Au.slraloid" .seeiiis to have started from the cx- 
tienic western end <d the entile tract, whelhei it is 
(lhalilea oi the Paniab, and to have worked ea.stwards 
and southwards It is almost certain that it was from 
India that the Ausiric speech sfuead into ihi- lands and 
islands of lilt; east and the Paeilii’ 

There might have been back-washes of itiimigraiiun 
into India of the Anstric-speaking Polynesians and 
Melanesians It was probably the Polynesians who 
jniroilueed the outrigger canoe and the coconut into 
India. It js intiiguing to find that the Dravidian-speak- 
ing Malayali calls his land ‘Kerala’ (the land of coconut 
Paines') and the southern part of his eountiy 'Vanebinad' 
(the land of canoes). 

'Pheir Luvhacter 

The Khasi. like his Ausiric-speaking brethren in 
other land, is given lo cheerful hard work, sturdy gaiety 
and kindly simplicity Even in the midst of strenuous, 
back-breaking labour, cheerfulness comes to him as 
naturally as flight to a bird. He is pre-emineutly 
gregarious. He is fond of simple music. A bottle of 
Inat, a snatch oi song and a girl-friend beside him can 
make him happier than a similar assortment of worldly 
goods could have made Omar Khayyam 

Many a Khasi woman who works doy and night in 
the kitchen and the fields is so cheerful and is heard so 
merrily singing that one is apt to take her for a live 
wrap of wool surrounded by a song. 

The Khasis have an infinite capacity for fun at work 
as well as at play. One could with eyes misted with 
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loving ruriosity notice them coming to Shillong from 
neighbouring villages on a Barabajiaar day Crowding 
an ancient bus to double its capacity, they sit in one 
another’s lap and laugh and joke among themselves. 
Someone, very often a pretty honey-colcrured girl in her 
teens, starts singing a snatch of -song, in which all join, 
with laughter for its burden. They seem to have a 
cool sense of the real values of life. “If we could only 
be a little like that !” whispers a speetator to himself. 

The Khasis are possibly the world’s sweetest- 
tempered people Though they are easily offended, even 
for imaginary leasons, one does not often find them 
los“ iheii temper. 

They are well-ordered in their spirit. They are 
stubbornly honest. They have an instinrtive aversion to 
humbug They do not seek high rewards thrt.uph gilt 
hyjtorrisy; nor do they eourt anything that is not within 
easy and lionouialile rearli. A Khasi's principle of life 
js to Jive his life in -iich a way that he ran look any man 
in the fare and tell him to go to hell 

The Khasis have poi.se and polish Kveiy one of 
tlieiM is very polite without being servile; every one 
speaks to a visitor ‘spicy little words with sweetness 
beneath.’ Bvery one has a natural dignity without a 
shadow of arroganee. On tJie road the Khasi women 
carry all kinds of loads on their hack—liaskets of 
potatoes and dried tish. bundles of firewood, heaps of 
laundry, and babies in doih-eradles They move 
gracefully and with ilipiily among the erowds. oblivious 
of the women in silk mvkhnlas and gorgeous sfiris. 

Hospitality is saen-d to a Khasi and he offers what 
he has .At Cherrapunji a visitoi may he overwhelmed 
by the golden oranges he is offered hv the generous 
local people Tt would seem that theie is an unwritten 
Khasi law that no one may withhold help from anyone 
who is in need of it. 

The Khasis are keen traders Many of them, even 
old women with time on their hands and faces, earn 
their living by tiavelling from market to market with 
I heir heavy loads of good®. 

Literate and diligent, with an easy susceptibility to 
new ideas that continue coming to the hills like electric 
pulsations, the Khasis have distinguished themselves in 
all walks of life. There have been Khasi cabinet 
ministers in all governments formed in Assam. One of 
them was a highly educated lady with University degrees 
in arts, law and education. 

The Khasi’s food is sparsi- in nutritive contents. It 
Consists generally of rice and dried fish. How he 
manages to do hard work like carrying heavy loads must 
puzzle dieticians. Those who can afford, and they are 
not many, lake fiork, beef and any kind of game. The 
indigenous liquor called kint made from rice or millet 
is the luxury and solace of the common man. Continual 
chewing of pan has become, for a Khasi. oue of the 
necessaries of life. 

In some parts of Shillong, Khasis who know the 
gTtawing of poverty huddle together thicker than sea¬ 


birds on their rocks, in slums of medieval squalor. In 
Dawki and other areas bordering East Faki.sian, Khasis 
live mainly on God’s good air and green grass Still 
they keep afloat the bubble and foam of happiness: 
they cherish an intense love of life and colour and 
sunlight. One watches them in a spirit of marvel unable 
to understand the spontaneous joy of the moment which 
is so natural to them and which all the motor cars, 
palatial houses and gadgets of big cities fail to call into 
existence. 




.V Khasi girl with sun shade 


Thehi Chilpren 

One of the iiiii'i fusiinaliiiu si cues m Shillong is 
the men> morning procession of children to seliool. With 
his chubby face, wild-iose < heck- atid innocent eyes, 
Soben«hon proves that “lie.ivcn lie» .ihoin us in out 
infancy" There is an angciic (iiii-.j'eet .ihoiit Scrlyieon 
with her white frock flowing down oicr her little tummy 
and her elfin light-hliie hcad-dre— fi.niiiiiti a sw’eet, 
ruddy face, a few wavv lo<-ks showing on tlic forehead. 
The Khasi child ha« endearing mannei- Binola is 
always polite, gay and chariiMii!; She has a certaiu 
sense of noblesir ohlint'. She gels -o iinieh love from 
fcmic and A'/xr and her tender relatives that she feels she 
must be resiwnsihle to it As her mother has to go oat 
for work, she learn.s to adjust herself to circumstances. 
She docs not make either a silent or a screaming demand 
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for a baby-sitter. She finds comfort in the company of 
her elder brothers and sisters or of the children of the 
neighbouiing house. It is fail that she should devcloi> 
this sense of re.sponsihility and accommodation even when 
very young, for, consider foi a moment how tiring and 
tedious a job kmie docs, as she goes on making, for 
hours on end, dancing rnovenu-nts with her whole body 
to lull to sleep the little Ilinola cat tied in a cloth- 
cradle on her back. 

Linsimai in her infancy is fondled and kissed and 
hovered over not only 1)\ her patents hut also by all 
their friends, relatives and visitois. She seems to be 
quite happy in her own warm loving houseludd and does 
not seek frequent advent uies outsiile 



In memoiiam U 'liiai Singh, Syiem ol Nongkidaw 
One ol his descendants is seen statiding at the 
itiuuuuient 


Jren Maiiik is tiealtal with so much loving kindness 
and eonslani anxious attention that occasionally for a 
change he is inclineil to take the reins of household 
government. He starts a reign of terroi for a brief 
while lliioijgh his iiiiiale. infinite tapaeity for wild 
innocent wailing, 'flic independent Kliasi, for all his 
democratic tiuditions. sumhiis himself for the moment 
to the minority rule of the child. But such occasions 
are very rare. The KhasL child is usually too good and 
too polite to be cnibai rassingly mischievous 

Kbasi children are not problems Biltrimai is seldom 
•dded and less often spanked. Still she grows up 
gooQ and polite. Spare the child and toil the Lord was 


spoken of the Khasi child. The Lord keeps her good 
and sweet and wise. 

Their Political Institutions 

Khasi states remind one of Buddhist republics in 
ancient India. They were aristocratic republics. Thoiigh 
they had a mixitd ronstilution with elements of monarchy, 
oligarchy and democracy, the prevailing note in many 
states was democratic, in some seemingly oligarchic and 
in none monarchic. Custom requited that the Syiem or 
chief should be elected from the Syiem fmtiily. It was 
again cu.^lomary to elect the brother in some stales and 
the eldest son of the eldest ulerine sister of the deceased 
chief in most states and the brother of the deceased 
chief in some other stales. But he was to be elected by 
an eleeloial college In some stales, as in Lungrin, all 
llic adult male citii«?ns formed the electoral body. In 
some others when the hereditary eleclora] college 
consisting of nriesis or headmen or botli e.ould not come 
to a unanimous decision, the entile bod> of the people 
exercised a right of leh'rrnduni Thus the ultimate 
powei was vested in the people: the headmen and the 
priests who constituted the electoral eidlege and those 
who sal on the tlurbar were representatives of the people 
It Is true they were not elected; Inil the .ivoeations they 
followed in life gave tin m ihc status of a representative 
and when they, as heads ol (Ians oi jiriests. elected a 
chief oi lieljied the eliiel (le( ide a dispute, they Were 
doing so as n piesenlalives of the peo]>le 

Tn tile Khasi malrilineal soeiely the rule ol succession 
to syieiiislii|) was dideieni from the rule of succession 
to i(-al iiroperly. .\s in the loyal families ol Malabar, 
llie customary light to succeed a Syiem went to the 
brother ol the eldest son of the cldi'st uterine sislei; 
but iiiheiilanee to real piopeilv was a right enjoyed by 
tile youngest daughtei of I lie family In ihe absence ol 
soils 10 the eldest sisici, a .Syi(>in was succeeded by the 
.son of the next eldest sister Tints by whol ha.s been 
called ‘knight's move." Ihe right to succession rested 
with the son of the sister or niere of the detea.sod chief. 

Though this was the rusiomary rule of sitcceasioii 
the electors could, when the situation demanded it. 
select a worthy chief from the Syiem’s family or any 

other family, regardless of the claims of the brother or 
the son of the eldest sister. It is interesting to remember 
that in the Rig Vedio era, the visnh (common jieople) 
who constituted the rashtra (national unit! exercised the 
same right of selection 

Tlte Syiem in durbar conducted the affairs of the 
slate. The durbar consisting of the mantris was an 
executive council. It had judicial powers too. The 
Syiem was not permitted to perforin any act of 

importance without first obtaining the approval of the 

durbar. 

The durbar, it would appear, corresponded to the 

sabha of the Vedic age. At the stAha consisted of the 
elect, that is, the purohits and the rich patrons, the 
durbar was constituted of the lyn^ohs (priests) and 
the heads of the clans. 
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As God and Caesar were considered cater-cousins in 
early societies, conduct of the government by a council 
of ciders was not considered undemocratic in principle. 
“The gana leaders,” says the Mahabharata, “should be 
respected, as the worldly affairs (fepeiid to a great extent 
upon them. The spy and the secrecy of council should 
be left to the chiefs, for it is not fit that the entire 
Itody of the gana should lu'ar those secret matters.” 
Lord Buddha who adofited a demoeralic constitution for 
his religious organisation, following probably the example 
of Lichchhavi au<l rtthcr rejuiblican states of the period 
spoke of the Vajjians that so long as they met together 
in concord and carried out their undertakings in 
concord, acted in accordance with their ancient 
institutions, nn<l honoured an<| esteemed and revered 
and su|)poited the Vajjian <-lders and held it a point of 
duty to hearken to their woi(N, they might be expected 
not to deelitie hut to piosper 'Jlius hearkening to the 
eldeis as a point of diitv was insistei! upon in the 
rejuihlii H of ancient India, It sixmis, theicfoie, that the 
niemhership (tf th>' diiihai eiijoved hv priests and hrad- 
nieri did not deiogati from the basic dem.ieratie jirineijde 
of the Khasi stales 

Tile timeless |iiei e <if aflviie Irom the saewd lips 

of the Enlightened One tliul so long as the Vatiiaiis 
eairied out their undeitaking. m aeiord. tin \ might be 
expected to jirosper. is inie'ted with an unfading 
freshness and tiiiieliiiiss all ps ow'n 

The demoeratii Khasi was never familiar with the 

(oneeption of nomination hy a liigliei .autlioritv and that 
IS vhv the jirescnt-ilav Khasj does not take vtry kindly 
to the idea of nomination of members to the District 
Council, wlietlii'r they he Khasi or {!l:lifir iKhasi 

for one from the plains) 

'I’he Syiem’s main soiines of levenue were the 
puiv/io/i feontiiliiilioii t voliiiitaiily |iaid hv the elaiis. 
the tolls levied from the yaiioiis markets and judicial 

fines wdiieh were divided belvvec'n him and the duibar 
There were tw'enty-five Khasi states. Kliyiim. Mylliem, 
(’.hen a. Nongstoin and Nongkhlavv were the most 
prominent among them Shillong is wit Inn the territory 
of Myllietn; hut the nmnii'iiial aiea is administered hv 
the Government of Assam and the Cantonment bv the 
Union Government. 

The dolois of the Mawlong syiemshiii and of the 
Jaintia Hills in their powers and ilulies corresponded 
to the dalavaa of Travancore In Travaneorc as also in 
the other royal families of Malabar, the rule of succession 
In kingship was almost the same as in the Khasi Hills. 

Tlte British came into contact with the Khasis in 
IS24. The Khasi chiefs gave permission to the British 
to construct a road through their tcriitories connecting 
the Assam plains with Sylhet. But when they suspected 
that British roads and arms would not come all alone 
with no strings attached, they attacked the Europeans. 
This led to a scries of engagements between the tw'o 
powers. Warfare continued vigorously until in 1833 U. 
Tirat Singh, the Chief of Nongkhlaw, was treacherously 


captured and imprisoned. The British entered into a 
number of treaties with the Khasi chiefs and the states 
were granted many of the rights and privileges common 
to native states in British India. 

The .Sixth Schedule of the Constitution of India 
piovides for an autonomous District Council for the 
United Khasi-.laintia Hills District. The District 
Council was inaugurated in June, 1952. The syiemships 
with vague undefined powers continue to exist. They 
are now lorded over hy three other democratic institutions 
— the District Couni il, the Government ol Assam and 
the Union Goveinineiit. The average Khasi who does 
not interest himself in the teehniealities of Constitutions 
and sehedule-, feels that he has too mueh democracy 
at his I'xjiense and to his co«t. 

Their Religion 

The Khasi uses the word ‘niiam’ to denote religion, 
ft IS a loan-word from Assamese or Bengali, meaning 
rules of eonduet The idea implied in the use of the 
word in the sense of religion itiav he that the Khasi’s 
rustmiis and manners ate legulated hy religion or that 

his nsagi's form the hed-roek of religion 

The Khasi. hv temperament anil ihoiee, is a highly 
leligious fierson Before he does anything impiortant, it 
is eiistomarv for him to aseeitain the will of God 
through siime form of divination, usually through egg- 
lirejiking The Khasi Pieshvterian Christians seem to 
observe Sahhath more strictly than the Welsh 
Missionaiies who converted them and who are them¬ 
selves strict observers of the day 

The Khasi leligion is niniiotheistic God. called 
U. Blei in Khasi. is the creator and iireservei of life, 

lord and master, omniinesent. omniscient and the 
ultimate cause (U Blei U IN'ong-ei) to Whom all 

honiace is due ('od Blri) as Ciealor and Master 

is thoimht of a- a male. U being the definite article for 
the masculine gender, and (^od iKa Kiel) as preserver 
and controller is conceived of as a female, Ka being the 
definite, article, denoting the feminine gender. It is 
noteworthy that at the marriage ceremony God is 
addressed V RIei-Kii Bin, piobahly suggesting the union 
of the couple which should be a reflexion of the unity 
of the godhead, though spoken of in duality. This 
division of powers and duties between godhead as 

conceived of as male and godhead as thought of as 
female may be due to the malrilineal system in which 
there is a division of powders between the unde and the 
youngest niece. It ran also l>e the other wav about, 
that religion influenced the working out of details in 
the social set-up. 

The Khasi neither makes nor worshijis any image 
of the divine, nor does he have any temple or x>lsce of 
worship. 

To him material existence upon this earth is a life 
of temporary encjiaemenr (Kn nth shojig hynda ); and 
the earth itself is a place of temporary abode {Ka 
pyrthei shong hesa). 
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He believes in an immortal soul which leaves the 
body at death and g<»e8 to the house of God the Creator 
or to His garden where theie are, gj-oves upon groves 
of betelnut palms. A departed soul is usually referred 
to as one who is eating betelnut in Cod’s house. To 
eat betelnut eeaselessly js eonsidcred extremely pleasant 
for a Kha.si and the I'aling of betelnut in God’s house 
tnay be an expiession in human terras of the idea of 
supremo happine'-.s in heaven. It may also mean that 
If. Blei has taken the ileparled soul to Himself and 
is entertaining him with betelnut 

The Khasi believes in a myriad of .spirits, all under 
the eonirol of H Bho. When man eommiis sin, God 

permits evil .spirit.s to visit him with ailments or 
calamities in [lunisliment for his transgression. Then 
through some divination it is ascertained which spirit 
is causing the trouble and how he has to be propitiated 
H such attempts at piopiliation fail, the Khasi believes 
that it is the will of God that he should suffei. He is 
aware of the seriousnr'ss of sin. a transgression against 
the law ol God Sin is a sans;, that which is gaping, 
that which cannot be bridged, that which keeps man 

away from God. 

The Khasi idea of the expiation of sin is strangely 
Christian m its rharaeter Exjierts at ‘egg-healing’ 
repeat the formula, "1 man have sinned.” The cock who 
appears as a mediator between man and flod is des- 
eribed as “the son of God (Ka lilei) who lay down hi-^ 
neck (life) for me man."’, fn one jirayer God is asked 
not to forget the covenant (agreement ot promise) : “O 
God. do not forget the covenant, arise oh man,” The 
idea seems to be that man lias offended God by com¬ 
mitting sin but God is expected to spaie him according 

to the agreement and accept in his jilaet; the cock who 
is styled "the son of God,’’ bom of the female quiddity 
All this is reminiscent ol the promise in Eden and the 
expiation of the sins of the world by the son of God 
The spirits of those who die in sin (sang) are 
oVdiged to wanrlei about the earth in variou.s forms. 

The Kharis do not worship the dead The giving of 
food (of ham) to the spirits of the departed ancestors 
is to win their favour and blessing. These spiiits being 
in the house of Cod are in a position to jnlceede for 
the living before (rod and secure His help and yirolcelion 
for them. 

The dead are eiemaled and the, bones plaei-d in the 
sepulchre, of the elan. Huge stone monuments are 
erected in honour of tlie illuslrioas dead These are 
cenotaphs and not toinh.stones, a.s the tomb in which the 
bones are deposited may be at some distance from ibe 
monoliths. 

Some Khasis arc believed to propitiate with human 
sacrifices a snake called U Thien who rewards them 
with wealth and happiness on earth. 

With the concept of monotheism and expiation for 
in their own religion, to many Khasis, Christianity 
have appeared strangely familiar. That is 
proviably why a large number of them took to Christian¬ 


ity as readily and delightfully as they take to suiiahino 
in winter. It is possible that the mystery of the Holy 
'I’rinity in the Christian conception of God is easily 
acceptable to a people who have an iniageless conce.pt of 
V Blei~Ka Bin, the, one deity in the aspect of two. 

Thob Sociai, Customs 

Tile Khaf.! community is composed of a number of 
exDgamous elam-. A clan comprises all the descendants 
of one common ancestress. A Khasi is forbidden to 
take a wife from his elan or sub-clan. A Khasi ot the 
Diengdoh elan, for instance, should not marry a Khasi of 
the same clan or a P!nar of the Lalu clan. For the 
lineage of the Dicngdolis and the Lalus is traced to the 
same rommon anee.siress and they, llierefore. belong to 
the .same elan. 

A Khasi cannot eomniil a moic heinous Mn than to 
marry within the elan. To do so will entail the most 
.serious social and religious eonsequenees. The couple 
will he excommunicated, fuueial ceremonies will be refused 
at thcii death and their bom'- will not be placed in tbe 
sepiilelire of ibeii elans. 

Like tbe jieople of Afalubar with whom they have 
many things in eommon, the Khasis follow matriliny 
In a Khasi familv it is the Youngest daughter who 
iiiheiit® the family piopertv. The other daughters arc 
given some share at lluir mother's death. 

Men are more respertod in the matrilineal Kliasi 
sdPieiv than they generally are in a patrilineal society. 
In l•oln^nlnilies vvlietc (latrilinv prevails, a man is re¬ 
garded with lespeei in his own family only ; in a 
matrilineal social system he is esteemed in two families, 
as brother and unci,- pi his mother's family and as hus¬ 
band and fatlier in his wife's family. His youngest 
sister who bolds tbe family pnqii-rty in consideration of 
her lesponsihililies for the jierfoimanee of the religious 
riles of the family s,-, k« his advice in all matters of 
importance. 

The matrilineal system does not affect a woman 
ceoiKiniically if a niarriagr- turns out to be a failure. Such 
a lailiire by itself is a calamity. Why shfruld a social 
sy.stciii afid to it an economic disaster as is done in the 
patrilineal so<-iety ? And why should the children be 
left imreared for and almost destitute? If matrilooal 
residence of the bride is customary us it is among the 
.Taintius and as it used to be among the Nayars of 
Malabar, matrilineal marriages are happier for the bride, 
as she has not to adapt herself to the ways of a generally 
unsynipaihetic mother-in-law. Among the Khasis 
inatrilocal residence of the bride is insisted upon till a 
child is bom to the couple ; after that the husband and 
wife may have a home of their own. An exception is 
usually thought of for the youngest daughter, who, 
be-cause of her special responsibilities, has to live in her 
mother’s house. 

Most things run smoothly in the Khasi society. 
Even divorce is no exception. One, has not to devise 
schemes for colluding without collusion or accuse one’a 
partner of cruelties he or she never even imapned. One 
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has oaly to tcil the Syiem in durbar why the partners 
cannot get along together. And if the couple are deter¬ 
mined on a divorce, the Syiem grants it. ttui divorces 
are not so common as in some of the western countriea. 
The percentage of happy marriages in the malrilineal 
iChasi society seems to be mucli higher than in the 
patrilineal societies in India. And what adds a glitter¬ 
ing halo to thes<! marriages is the fact that they are held 
together until death do the partners iiart, not by the 
fear of the adverse economic or social consequences 
which may ai)i>ear in the wake of a divorce, but by sheer 
genuine affection. 

It is priihably these ciicunistaiicos that have tended 


to make the average Khasi girl more open-minded and 
straightforward in licr behaviour than her sisters else¬ 
where. She moves in society naturally and gracefully 
without any lurking fear tliai her conduct may be liable 
to criticism. 

Because ot the malrilineal system, children arc not 
adversely affected if their father dies or when there is 
a separation or divorce between their parents. They 
are very well looked after and educated in their mother's 
home. 

If pursuit of happiness is the motif for a social 
set-up, the Khasi system seems to he one of those beat 
suited foi the purpose. 
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GANDHI. THE CHAMPION OF DECENTRALISATION 

Itv BIJOVT.AL CH.ATTEiRJEE 


Mamaimv (>andmi had not yet become a world figure. 
He was leaving foi Natal His friend Mr. Polak had 
come to the station to see liini off He left with him a 
bogk to read during the journev. It was Ruskin's Unto 
This Last, tiandtiiji writes jn his autobiography ; 

' Tile hook was impossible to lav aside, once 1 
had higun it It gripped me. .Johannesburg to 
Hiirhan was a twenty-four hours' journey. The train 
leached there in the evening. 1 could not get anv 
sleep that night I determined to change iny life in 
accordance with the ideals ol the hook." 

When (ianclhiji reached Durban ids life had alieady 
been transformed hv ihi irciiuiidous ideas of a maste.i- 
inind of tin modi rn world A gieal ihinkei changes 
the whole system of our oiganised perceptions. When 
Ruskin wrote ViUo This Last perhaps he, knew that a 
day would come whin the power of his niighly thoughts 
would open hefoie the eyes of u young Indian bairister 
in .South Afiica a new version of the world, a new paUi 
to tiiitli It was intended by Destiny that a man who 
would usher in a must magnificent new era in the 
benighted life of an unhappy nation should be fully 
equii»p(‘il with ievolutionary ideas that would give him 
courage and ileierininalion to fight for political and 
economic deiiuieraey for over halt a century. 

Many years ago 1 rciid a book by Bernard Shaw in 
which I came aeiO's the following liiii < : 

"1 have met in my lifetime some c.xtreniely 
revolutionary eharaeter.s ; and quite a large number 
of them, when I have asked ‘Who put you on to this 
revolutionary line ? Was it Marx have answered 
'No, it was Riiskiii.' Generally the. Rusktnile is 
the most thorough-going of the opponents of o'lr 
existing .slate of .soeiely." 

' And again Shaw remarks : 

“It goes without saving of course that he was a 
communist." 


•Shaw liiiil nil doubt that Ruskiii was a communist. 

Gandhi, a Ruskinile. was certainly a thorough-going 
iipjionenl of oui existing state of soeicly. In his 
i.onstructivc Progrummt Gandhi wrote that Vl'orking for 
Eeoriomie Equality w*ai- "the mastei-key to nunviolenE 
Indei>endenee ■ The valuable liookiei emiiains the follow¬ 
ing llll■Ilghl-pIo^oking lines : 

■\ non-violeiii s\,teiii nj gnvcrnmeiu is clearly 
an iiiipos-ihiliiV si. long as the wide gulf between 
the ni h and the huiiery inillioris pet.ists. The 
lontrasi between ihi jialaee- of \ew Delhi and the 
miseiaiile hovel- nf the jioor lalMiuung ela-s cannot 
la-1 one day in a fiic India in wlinh the poor will 
enjoy the -aliie poviei a- tin riehi'-l in the land” 

.Regarding the sigiii(ii-.ini.e oi 'Winking hn Economie 
Eipialilv' Gandhi wiiie- • 

"It means the levelling down of llic few rich in 
whose hands i- loncenir.iicil the hulk of the nation's 
wealth on oiii' hand, and a levelling u)i ot the semi- 
slaned naked millions on the other" 

It Was because Gandln wa- a Ru-kinite in the true 
sense of the word and v'Us a firm helievei in economic 
ileniocrai y that he advoi aied the iniiieiple of decenlra- 
lis.rlion ol ei'onotnie and |>oliii<al jiower His di-trust 
of the .Slate in eeonomie reform wa- ha-ed on the beliei 
that even reptesi-nlative Govenimeiit- ate loo easily 
doinjnuted by the holders of eeonoinie power. Hu wished 
to .see society organised -o that it should he ni.dleable to 
tive geiieial will Hi- advocaey ol Gharkii.i aiiil village 
industries amjily denion.sl rated In- l.ving faith in 
decentralisation of ei oiiontic povvei George Russel, 
populu.ly known a- .\.E wrote in Thr },un<mal Being: 

“It is by a piedominatitig idea tliai nations 
achieve the jiraetioal unity of tlveir citizens, and 
national progiess becomes possible.” 
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And when starvin^j millions cry for food the only 
dominant idea that can influence their minds is the idea 
of democratic control of the economic life of the nation. 
I think it is (».K. Chesterton who wrote : 

“11 a ship is being wtcoked, we organise a life- 
boa!; if a hou^-e is on fire we organise a blanket; if 
halt a nation is starving wc must organise work and 
food.” 

Candhi saw India was slaniiig and he organised 
work and food, lie jdaced betore us Khadi. It meant 
deccntrali.sation of the piuduelion and distribution of the 
nccessarits (»f life. Gandhi wrote ; 

“Kliadi to me is the symbol of unity of Indian 
humanity, t>f its economic freedom and equality, and, 
therefore, ultimately, m the poetic expression ol 
Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘the livery of India's fiecdom’." 
But Candhi was a practical idealist. He recognised 
the value of heavy industries and know that they would 
be necessauly centralised. Only such centralised heavy 
industiies should never be eontioiled by private capitalists. 
They had to be nationalised. And Gandhi wrote : 

“Heavy industries will necessarily be centralised 
and nationalised. But they will occupy the least part 
of the vast national activity in the villages." 

Gandhi, the disciple of Ruskin, stood for economic 
fiecdom of the masses and he saw clcaily that such 
economic Ireedom would leniain an impossible dream 
unless the idea ol domoeratie control of the economic 
life of the nation was a tealily Gandhi had little faith in 
centralisation of economic and itolitieal power. Tlie 
produelion and distribution of the elementary necessaries 
ol life, such as food, clothing and shelter could not be 
left in the eontiol of the Goveinment. For in the 
Struggles huivveen rielt and pool, between capital and 
labour lltere was every jiossihility that the holders of 
cconomif power might luplui'e the political power and 
Use that power to eidiance theii own interests. Gandhi, 
therefore, exhorted us to find all tile nceessaiies of life 
in India and that too tliiough the laboui and inlcllcei 
ol the villageis. 

- :0 


Aldous Huxley haa rightly said : 

“Our basic trouble is that, in spite of everything 
that lias happened, everybody thinks that ho is right.” 

We are seeing before our very eyes that ‘in modern 
industrial societies vast numbers of men and women pass 
their whole Jives in hideous cities, arc wholly dependent 
for their livelihood upon a eajiitulistie or guvcrnmental 
boss.’ They have no root in the soil and no propel ly of 
their own. Further they perform manual oi clerical 
w'ork that is mechanical and monotonous in character. 
Huxley, one of ilie greatest of modern lliinkers, thus 
writes in his Scifitcc, Ltbcriy and Peace : 

“My own view, which is essentially that of the 
Dcteiiiralists, is that, so long as the results ol pure 
science arc applied for the purpose of making our 
system ol mass-produeing and mass-distributing 
industry more exjiensively elaboiate and more highly 
specialised, there can be nothing hut ever giealer 
eenlralisatiou of power in ever fewer hands. -And the 
corollaiy of this eentrahsalion of economic and 
political power is the progressive loss by the musses 
of their civil liberties, their personal independence 
and ihcii opjioriuniiies for sell-goveiiiment.” 

“Man as a moral, soiial and political hei ig,” says 
Huxley, “is sacritiewl to homo jabci^ or man the smith, 
the inventor and forger of new gadgets" 

.‘such .saiiifiee is a eiiiiie against man and God. This 
craze for labour-saving device, this infatuation h'l 
progressive technologies is making one insensible to the 
dignity and vvoilli ol human life. Huskins immortal 
ideas opened before Us a new hori/.on. Ills books did one 
great seiviee to thinking men and women ihioughout the 
world. He made Us see that the hie in a peison is 
.something that has woitli, ilignity. ilehcaey and nobility. 
Gandhi, llie Prime of llu- Deeeiilialisls, aceejited the 
pi'ineijile of deeenlrahsalion in both eeonomie andi 
liolilieal splieies of national life, from his limitless 
revcienoe fm human peisonulity May God give us love 
and understanding to aiipreeiale the gieaiiic's of Gandhis 
personality and the hislorie mission loi which he lived 
and died 


“WHAT DO YOU EXPECT OF INFORMATION ?” 


It is on the subject-matter “What do you expect ol 
Information tluit the two-yearly meeting of Evian 
(France) will be held, from 13lh to I6th June next. 

This reunion is placed under the high patronage of 
the President ol the French Republic. Its honorary 
Committee is composed of thirty-four French and 
international professional organizations. It will follow 
uji the Tnleriialional Days of the Press which gathered 
reiiresentalives (,f all the. continenl.s in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. H. E. Sardar Hardit Singh Malik, Ambassador 
' ’• India in France, was in 1951 one of the chief guests 


The opening speech will be made by Piofcssor Andre 
SiEGFRitli ol llie French Academy. Many people of 
consequence in the Pre.ss, literary men, scientists and 
economists will take part in the discussions. 

'The two-yearly reunion of Evian is not only open 
to the iirofcssionals of Information. It is also meant 
for all persons interested in the problems of public 
opinion and news diffusion. 

All particulars may be asked from now on from 
“Conseil jiermanent de la Kiennalc d’ Evian,” 122, rue 
dc la Boetie, Paris, (8°), France. 


Hi. our. 



POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 

By NARAYANI BASU, m.a. 


Reality and Life 

Tagobe is a philosopher whom it is not difficult to 
classify. In lus ideas ho is very near to the illustrious 
contemporaries, Tolstoy and (Jundlii. Like them ho 
is ;i himiauist to the cure hut cast in the mould of a 
poet. IJo liU' a slronK iias.-ion for art. He is more an 
artist Ihaii a dialectician and has ('xjires.sed iiirn.self 
mainly through colourful poetry which miluially made 
a wider public appeal tliaii pure philuvophy. This 
nicilium iiiake.'. him dccpl\ human Fo' liiiii lilt; is not 
a jiMon lu he c'laped; i( is to he lued and enjoyed 
111 Its laijiiest iclatiouv iiiiil afliiiities. 

“Deli\ eitince is not for me in reiiunciatioii. 

I feel the embrace, of fieedoiii in a thousand 
bunds of delight.”^ 

But these bonds do not tie him down to a static 
reality. The earth for him is an iteinal flux of change 
where life is in tune with the rc.'t of unnerse. 

“The same stream of life that runs through 
my veins night and day runs thiough the 
world and dances in rythmic iiieasurcs. 

It is tile same life that shoots m joy Ihrougli 
the dust of the earth lu huiuIh'i h , s blades 
of gias.s and breaks into tumultuous waves 
of leaves and ilovvers 

'J'agoie's inrlapli.v.'ics has a close jflillify with 
thal ol Beigsuii Till' lliglii of tile duik.s m the poem 
‘Baluka’ symbolisc.s a viln.ilion of life imlsatiiig all 
around which rectilks the surge of the < hn vUul. Like 
Berg.son again, d'agoie sees that Spud, is struggling 
unceasing!;^ Ui bleak tlie shell of matter and buists 
out ill a sweeji of eieativc foice. Thus in ‘Niijharcr 
Swajinabhaiiga’ (Awakening of the Mountain Spring): 

“I know not what stirs my life today; 

1 hear the surge of the ocean from afar. 

Ah, I feel a dark prLsou around me, 

I must hit and hit and knock it down. 

What a melody the bird has sung today 

And what a piercing light is come!” 

Tliis dj'numic spirituality is the essence of 
Tagore’s Immainsiii. Life is a ceaseless flow towaids 
tile Siiint wliich is implicit in the vast ocean of 
humanity. 

Human Equality 

Like all other philosophers of modini India 
Tagore begun his public life a.s a .siniinch nalionahst 
and revivalist. He threw himself headlong in the 

!• Ocetanfali, Macmillnn nnd Co., Lid., London 1Q19, No. 73. 

2. GeetanJoU^ No. 69. 


Swadeshi movement during the days of the partition 
of Bengal. He felt the necessity of pohtical freedom 
in order to liberate humanity fiom 5uff,eiing and 
heiue lie immortalized the revival of Marutlia. Sikh 
and Bajiiui iiationaliim in hi.-^ ballad poem.s (.Kalita 
U Kaliini). But soon he discoveiad that lus national- 
i.^in Was not oi the coiiiniun variety. 1I< found that 
tlie real iiroblcm of India was her social degradation 
vviought by I'oM'ity, iguoraih e and ca.'te rules. 

“Oh inv cui.--cd Molherland . . . 

Thusu whom you havi' deiaiied uf human 
riglit.s. 

Kt pt .standing licfuic you yet did not have 
your laji for them 

In degradation you shall be equal made.’’® 
When India was fighting for pohtical liberty 
Tagore saw that real emanciiiatiou will never come if 
she builds upon the tjuicksaiid of social slavery. Thus 
he writes in ‘Ebar Phirao More’ (Take me back from 
the Ivoiy Towci): 

“The dumb millions who stand there downcast, 
the sorrow of centuries vvriitca on their face, who 
transmit tlic burden of their nii-serietf to ihciv sons, 
never blame anybody, neither man noi (iud, who 
know not wlicic to .'-eek udiesv ... In those 
iiiouilis dull. <laik and dnmh, 1 have to give voice; 
in tliuse tiled, di> and Inokiu hearts 1 must raise 
the tliiill ul hojie.” 

fiicliau iiatioiiali-ts shuvved a woiful iiuliffeieiice 
towards these basic needs. And so Tagoie recoiled 
fioiii iiolitic.s and diluted liiui--elf to the work of 
education and social iijilift of his peojile through the 
institutions of .Saiitiiiikelan and Siiuikeian, 

It i.s significant that Tagoio realized much earlier 
than many file-brand Indian nationalist.? the incipient 
class difl'crenccs which have rent societv' into twain. 

“All over the earth, since, the beginning of 
liLstory, vve find that one cku.s of nun jTosper at 
the expense of auolher class. They establi.sh their 
class domination upon the .s-laveiy of the othfr 
class. ]‘’or a long time man has been doiag tiu.“. 
Stil', 1 must say that this is not hum.ui. Man's 
greatiie.'-s cauiiol ciiduie, on Ins depeiidt lu e upon 
slaves. This i.s injurious not only to the slaves, 
this di'stroys tlie masters too. 'I'lio'e whom we 
i'U.suIt and tiamiile imder foot are liaule.-t obstacles 
to our slejis forward.’’* 

Tagore makes the same observations m Russiar 


3. Geetanjali (Bcngnli). 
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ChUhi (Letters from Eussia). He welcomes the soli¬ 
darity which the poor and the oppressed are forging 
among themselves. He was struck by the success of 
Russia in her campaigns against illiteracy, poverty, 
frustration and social servitude. He agrees that the 
cultivator and not the landlord is the real owner of 
land, that land to be productive must be brought 
under collective farming. But he is against uprooting 
the human instinct of property by force as the Soviet 
State is doing. He wants property to remain but 
Would curb its enjoyments in the interests of society." 
The only solution of the conflict between the claims 
of the individual and the society is co-opeiation. i.e., 
the co-operative system im every form of economic 
enterprise.® 

In the UySll, Tagore found a light in darkness 
to solve India's age-old problem of social inequality. 

N.^tionallsm 

Tagore is a lover of that kind of nationalism 
which helps a people to stand on their feet and lo 
attiiiu freedom from tyranny and exploitation. His 
nationalism is the antepode of the Hegelian variety 
preaching supremacy of the world historical nation 
and generating a feeling of hatred towards the 
weaker people. Society as such has no ulterior pur¬ 
pose except the development of human ideals in co¬ 
operation with one another. A nation, on the con¬ 
trary, is nothing but the pohtical and economic 
organization ■which is intonded to keep politically 
inferior people m bondage. 

“A nation in the sen.se of the economic and 
political union of a j»cople is that aspect winch a 
whole population assumes when organized for a 
mechainical purpose. 

It is “tile organized self-interest of a whole 
people whore it is least human and least spiritual.”® 

The consciousne.ss of a national feeliug develops 
only when the living bonds of society are breaki'iig 
Up and giving place to merely mechanical oiga/niza- 
tion. The West is under the grip of this type of 
nationalism. It has forged a ti-emendous machiuo of 
greed and power. The natural thread of morality 
which holds society together is snapping and the 
moral man is giving way to professional man. 

The nations of the West arc trimming their minds, 
regulating their thoughts, m.anufacturmg t-heir feelings 
and welding tliemselves into one unifonn mass through 
their governments. The no^nations like India and 
China liave been victims of their greed. Western 
nations have become a terror to humanity and to 
themselves. This organization of politics and com¬ 
merce whose other name i.s the Nation is like a 
father who has become a gambler. The gambler risks 
his family for chances of game. The nation risks the 

5. Rutsiar ChUhi (Bengali), Visra-Bharati, p, 46. 
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community for chances of success. A nation's wisdom 
lies in distrust. It lives in perpetual fear of others. 
Fear brings out all that is base in man. Jealousy, 
theft, robbery and lies become virtues for a nation. 

This accounts for the chronic maladies with 
which society is infected today. The only reason for 
anarchist movements is that “power has become too 
abstract—it is a scientific product made in the 
political laboratory of the nation through the disso¬ 
lution of personal humanity.”® As to the reason for 
the endless economic war between capital and labour: 

“What but lliat the wealth-iiroduciiig meiilia- 
nism is inces.sautly growing into vital stature, out 
of proportion to all other needs of society,—and 
the full reality of man is more and more crushed 
under its weight?”*® 

The West has developed its weapon but has lost 
its soul. The real power is not in the vveapon.s but in 
the man who wields them, in the soul. The West has 
borrowed fioui .science it.s motto of ‘."-urviiul of tho 
fittest’ wliicli means 'lielj) yor.rself ami ue\ or heed 
what it cio.sts to others.’ It ignores to its own I'ost the 
fact that men arc closely kmt together and that when 
you strike others the blow recoils on yourself. 

The history of Europe is not merely a history 
of conflu't for iiower and preparation for scientific 
development. During the mediaeval period, the 
natural man tried to reconcile the struggle between 
the flesh and the Sjuiit. Both the material and the 
Kpiiiiual forces acted stiongly upon her natuic. 
lOiuope owes all her greatness to tliat period of mural 
discijiliiie. 'I'licu came the age of intellect. Intellect 
is an impersonal abstrantion. At tins stage mau 
attains power and freedom in the material world. 
He attains the rapidity of pace but in si>ile of all 
these advantages the moral man lags behind because 
iulellect doe.-, uot deal with the whole reality but ouly 
with the laws of things which are impiTsonal. 
“Tlm.s man with his mental and material power far 
outgrowing his moral strength is like an exaggerated 
giraffe whose iicad has suddenly shot up niile.s away 
from the rest of him. making normal eionmuinica- 
tions diffieult to establish .”*®a 

Nationali.sm is sweeping like an epidc'mic over 
the West. Unlike India We,stem countries hai'e 
no problem of social adjustment. Their only prob¬ 
lem is lo overcome obotacles in their physical sur¬ 
roundings or the nicnacie of their powerful neigh¬ 
bours. Hence, they have organized pow'er for 
defence and aggression. Thus in the West the 
nations have become powerful at the cost of higher 
social life. National feeling has converted a living 
people into an automaton led by the power of 
greed, 

9. Ibid, p. 11. 

10. Ibid, p. n. 
lO.A Ibid, p. as. 



POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 


Some would say that the exploited people sliould 
form themselves into nations and resist encroach¬ 
ment. Hut that is no remedy. “An endless bull¬ 
fight of politicis” is no remedy against exploitation. 
Tagore is sure that this reckless craze of the machmc 
is bound to break into a crash, 

“Whenever power removes all checks from its 
path to make its career easj% it triumphantly 
rides info its ultimate crash of death. It.s moral 
brake becomes slacker cvcrj’day wbhout know¬ 
ing it, and its slipperj' path of ease becomes its 
path of doom.’"^ 

Tagore is confident that people who are politi¬ 
cally weak, who arc not nations, .shall live. Man 
will be reborn in the freedom of his itidi\iduality. 

“I assert that man’s world is a moral world 
not because wc blindly agree to believe ii hut 
because it is so in truth which would be daiige- 
roils for us to ignore. And this moral naUne of 
man cannot he dividi'd into comeuicut coni]>art- 
me'its for its ]>reseication. 

JiONUAUB AND FREISDOM 

Natioualisin militates with llie .sjuiit of the W'est. 
Europe too has spiritual strength which is the foun¬ 
tainhead of her creative art and literature, her great 
quest for knowledge, her deeji love for freedom. The 
nation is meehanical, but the Spirit is crcati\e, it lives 
in freedom. 

•‘Wliil(> the Sjiirit of the West niarche.s under 
its hnimer of Ireedoni. the Nation of the West 
forges its iron chains of oigauization which are tlie 
most relentless and enhreukahle that have ever 
been iiianufaciiired in the whole histoiy of man.’''" 

It ohstiiicts the flee flow of the iniiei life of the 
{)eo]ile and e.\])loit.s it. for its own jiower. 

“In the .so-called free countries the majority 
of the [leojile arc not free, they are driviai by the 
iiiinoiily to a goal whii h la not even known lo 
them. This becomes jio.'.sible only boiause jieople 
do not acknowledge moral and spiritual fieedom 
as their object.”"^ 

TliLs centralization of power is inultiplyrng fast 
and the ery of the oppressed .spirit of man i.s in the 
air which struggles to free itself from its griji. 

Political freedom does not give any freedom 
unless the mind is frt'e, 

“Those of us in India who liave come under 
the delusion that mere political freedom will make 
us free have accepted their lessoits from tbe West 
Us the gospel truth aud lost faith in humanity.”''' 

Today F.uropc has lost her soul m thv mad pin- 
suit of wealth aud power. She is a pnsouer of her 
own vanity; 
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“Prisoner, tell me who was it, that wrought 
this unbreakable chain?” 

“It was I,” said the prisoner, “who forged this 
chain very carefully. I thought my invmcible 
power w'ould hold the world captive leaving me in 
a freedom undisturbed. Thus night and day I 
worked at the chain with huge fires and cruel hard 
strokes. When at last the work was done and the 
links were complete and unbreakable, I found that 
it hold me m its grip.”“ 

Hence, with all his praise for iia-<?ia, Tagore did 
not approve of her regulation of the mind. He did 

not apjirove of the supjnession of ojiiaion. He 

observ ed: 

“With the education sy.«teni they have made 
a mould. Put manhood cast in a mould can never 
last. If the truth of a living mind is not adjusted 
w’lih the truth of cducatiou then either tlie mould 
will break one day or the human mind will be 

stultified or it will be converted into a 

marionette.”” 

Dictatorship spoils both the ruler and the ruled. 
Freedom is jiossible only througli a true synthesis of 
the individual and Uie society. 

The freedom which Tagore seeks for his country 
and for his people, is the freedom of the mind and 
of the soul. 

“Where tlie inmd is without fear and Uic head is 
held high 

Where knowledge m free; 

Whore the world ha.-, not been broken up into 
fragment.^ by nairow domestic walls; 

'W'hcre words come out liom the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving .-ti el dies its arm towards 
pel feet ion; 

Where the dear .-'tieam of reason has not lo.3t 
its way into ihe dleary ile.-^ert sand of dead 
habit; 

Wheie the mind is led forward b}' thee into 
ever-widening thought and action 

Into thai heaven of freedom, my father, let my 
country awake.’"* 

FUTtUlE; J.^PAN AND U.S.A. 

Europe is undoubtedly great. But slie has stopped 
half-way m her journey because of her pride of 
power and greed of pos.-^assion. Her nationalism is 
jioisoning lh(> fountainhead of humanity. It has in¬ 
fected the Efust. Ea,stern Asia which was jiursuiug its 
own path, evolving its own civilization based upon 
the deeper relations of humanity i.s overtaken bj' 
We.stern 'Ualionali.-.m. lu tins cn.sis Tagore luit.s faith 
on two ijiiarters, on Jajiau i'u the Ea.st and on USA 
in the AVest. 

Japan is -not a mere rejilica of the West. She 
doo.s not indulge in cimlc display of power and 
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wealth. Everywhere in Japan there are emblems of 
love and beauty. She has shown her genius not by 
sequirement but by ereatiou, not by dominating 
nature from outside but by reiilising it in lu'r own 
life. Ib'Uce, he has a mis.sion to fulfil. 

“She must infii.se the .sap of a fuller humanity 
into the heart of modem civilization.”’" 

But Tagore has Ins fears about Japan. He is 
afraid that from tlu; rude pressure of political ideals 
of the West she may lose hei- own. He warns Japan 
that her acquiring of modern weapons should not go 
beyond the need of self-preservation. 

“My biotlu'r, mIk'H the red light of conflagra¬ 
tion sends up its crackle of lauglitei lo tlie star.s, 
keep your faith U|i(m those .stars and not ujion 
the fire of di'slruction.”'" 

Japan did not heed and fell giovelhng in the 
dust. 

America is a piojection of the AVestern civiliza¬ 
tion. But while Euiope has giown old America is 
still young and i.s making expeiiinents. As yet she 
has rome to no conclusion. But in future she will 
contribute something lo the ideal of human unitj'. 

“Ameriea is destined to justify AVestern civil¬ 
ization to the East. Europe has lost faith in 
humanity and has become distru.stful and sickly. 
America, on the other hand, is not pos.simi,stic or 
blase.’® 

After thirty-.six years of his writing Tagore’s 
-words are still a cry m the wildei'ne.®a. In his exiiec- 
tation that .America is the land of future luogre.ss 
.Tagore comes close to Ilegel. Of course, the outlook 
of Tagore differs ba.=ienl!y fiom that of the Western 
philo.sopher. JTegel thought that in tlie ages llial he 
ahead the biirdi'n of world's hi.'.tor.v will leieal il.“elf 
in Ameriea. AA^ilh her va.st eeoiiomic re.'-ources. 
meehamcal })ower and atoiiiie wi'apons. she ri'ally 
.seems to he ]daving the role of Hi'gelV world hisloric.'d 
nation. But, Ihe fulfilment of Tli'gel’.s piojilu'cy is llie 
burial of 'I’agoreV Imiie.s. Is it through tlie tr.ivail of 
another AA'oild AA av and laborious iiilemalio'nal re- 
constnicliou after lhal,. that humanity will .step 
iforward towards the goal of .spiritual unity a.s visual¬ 
ised by Tagore'’ 

Docthine or Sinai r 

Oriemal m.stitullonv are built upon a di'epcr 
reality tlian jiohlieal. That, is whv they ha\e a 
longer longevity. AA’hile the pohtrcal civilizations of 
ancient Grer-ce and Itome lie dead and buried, the 
civilization who.^e ba'-.i.s is society and the spiritual 
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ideal is still alive in China and India. There is the 
complaint that the East is static, it does not move; 
but the AVest is dynamic, it raoi'es fast. It must be 
remembered that speed and movement are not the 
criteriii of progress. 

"If the office cannot wait, or the buying and 
selling, or the craving for excitement, love waits 
and beauty and the wisdom of suffering and the 
fruits of p.atient devotion and reverent meekness 
of simple faith. And thus shall wait the East till 
her time comes. 

The E.ist lins viewed politics and busrne.ss in the 
larger fiaiuewoik of life. The AA'esI and the modern 
man culluate the falsehood that busine.'-s is business 
and i)olilic.s is jiolilic.s. “We luu.st know Ihiil iiian's 
Imsiiiess li;m 1 <) be move than ineu busuiiss and 
.should be his war and ])ulilirs.If man is lo bo 
.saved from tlie inad'Hi'ss of national selfi.shiiess, pride 
and greed wlii'li is f.'st leading lo a suicidal conflag¬ 
ration "mail uill ba\T to exert all hi.' power of love 
and eJanty of vision to make anollnr great moral 
adjastment which will comprehend tlie whoic world 
of men and not merely the fractional groups of 
nationality 

“Some of you may emij' that such a doctrine 
of spirit has been m its death throes for ever a 
century and is now moribund; that we have 
nothing to rely upon but external forces and 
material foundations. But I say, on my part, 
that your doctnne wa.s obsolete long ago. It w.as 
exiiloded m the s])nng-ti!Tie of life, wlien mere 
size wa.s .swe]it off the fate of the world and was 
replaced be men, hionghi naked into the heart, of 
creation, man with his helpless body, but with his 
indomif.'dile niiiid and .siniit. 

Life based on meie scionee has its glamour which 
a,Iliads the jx'oplo as m,sects ari' drawn to fire. 'Phe 
elTeot of such hie i.s fatal to man's nature. It not only 
deadens liis moral .syinpathv but at.-'o his mlelleeliial 
sympathy whieli is neces.sary for the uiideist.mding 
of different races. At the tune of hei making, Eurofie 
had iieier lo face tlu' ri'ciirrenl irieiirsion of mew 
races. Heme, it easily eoiistituti'd itself into n.alional 
.states. EuiO])e is out' country mndi' into many. India, 
on the contrary, was naturally man}’, yet adventi- 
tiou.sly one. She had to atvsorb new race's coming again 
and again on lier soil in a vast, social orgamism. 
Accordingly, .she .suffere'd from the looseness of diver- 
,sity and feebleness of unity. 

“The tie has been .a.s loose as pos.sible. yet as 
olose as the eircurnstanees pi-rmilti'd. This has 
produced something like a TTniled Stales of a 
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social ^federation, whose common name is Ilindu- 
ism.”"* 

But Europe's solution of race problem was 
different, irilie toloni.'-eil America and Australia after 
exti'nninati'ng tlie original seltlei.®. Tht-rcaiter, slic 
has shut tlie doors there against foieigners, or has 
accepted them as menials. 

Thus India has shown her cnormou.s capacity of 
Spirit to adjust different races witliin one body. 
Through the casle .sy.stem she e^■olved a .social unity 
witliiu whicli all the diffcri'nt jieojdc.s could be held 
together. .'\,s her pioblem nas Iht' iinibh'm of the 
world in miuialiire she has offeied a model to the 
world \m 1 Ii hei .'•oliition as (o how a .synthesis ot i.ices 
a'lid nalionalilies m.iy !» achuned.” 

Bill while lecoullizilly; differem e and '■eekuig 
unity in dnei.'ilv, “.She has made aiavc" (iioi- le 
.seltiim iiji (he bound,ii_\ \\alls too rigidly belwieii 
laec' 111 )•( Iiieliiaimg m In r e|,|v,.ific;iiions the 
residl of inreiionly, often .'he 1ms cni'idt d hei 
childieii's mind and naiiowed tle ir Ir, es Wi older 
to fit till m into her .'ocial foim'.”^ 

She has lanoied the law of mutalioii which is the 
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law of life. India is to make amends for this mistake 
and regain her spiritual vitality. 

So Tagore, with all his praii-n for Rii"iii and lus 
hojics on .Japan and U.''A, looks back again to India 
ot hoary antiquity, loaded with heajis of dust and 
dirt accumulated through centuries, who 1ms to 

purge her.sclf of these accretions by means of a 
spiritual revolution. He warms his countrymen again 
and again not to imitate the West, not to seek to 

jiay evil with evil, not to forget her own and follow 

other peoples’ history. 

‘■\\'hen we .sliow nail.s and teeth wc thereby 
only .'aliitf, tlmsc wlio tiglii wilh tooth and nail. 
.S-oin them, do nol imnale.'"”’ 

“Il'e mii-l 'how ilio'o who :uf oM r iliat 
we lia\(j 111 oul'ihis till' 'iieiml.h of niov.il jiuwer, 

ihc i)ow''i Id ..iilli'r I'oi liutli 

fso Tagoie’.s te'taiiKiii to ife- loiinim i^ as 

follows: 

‘Be not, u.'lmined. ni\ bioiheis lo suiiid before 
tile I'l 011(1 and tlie powerful. 

With \oiii while robe of .'lliipk lie's 
Lrt your crown be liumihty, youi ficedom the 
freedom of the soul.""'” 
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UMVERSITY EDUCA nON IN INDIA 

By Du AM\KE.'";II DATT.V. m..\, rhn., 
University of Saiiftar 


l',M\KUsn\ cdiiiiuioii li.i' heen a etaze in oiii cuuntiy 
for a loiur liiin imw and it still iictsi'l'. IX hat was 
once a iimlli i ei lui'-lige and econeinn' advaillagi', lias 

inor Jiecdiiic a incic iialnlual |)ui'iiil, fnllowcd hy 
Sludenis and eiieouiagcd h\ guardians williout any 
d( finite .dill and iniiliO'e '! liis is why e\eiy yeai a 

huge nuiiiher <d l)ll^s jic heiiig sciii lo llie iinnei'itics 

In eaii'c llien giianiiiUi' (amiot liiid any oilier oeciipalion 
for them, and what is woi..c, no .smaller number o{ gii Is 
is iccci\ing tile same education cilher bccuu'e they could 
not lie otliciw’se engaged or because llieir guardians 
bclicvi llnw mquiie bctli'i pro'pecls of earning or 

matrimony by lieiiig educate,1 in this fasliion >o long 
as We lonid (iiianciaHy aflmil this hixuiv oi so long as 
it licljied Us ill gelling iwen loleiable jolis, llie iiolicy 
of higher ediieulinii i,n a huge si ale willioiii any leli-ienee 
to tile eapuiiilities or aplilude of llie slude it' eniild 
aoineliow be aieepled on gioiiiids ol expedieinv. nit limes 
have now eliangeil and nol only a new ni icnl.ilinii in the 
method ol ednialioii lull a ilcfmile altiUidc a jiopos ol 
our iircsciU cunditioiis vhould be forlliwilh adojil 'd if we 
want education to be individually and nuiionully useful. 
IJnivcrifily degrees lliese days do not help our yoiiilg- 


n.eii ^,1 niiieli in llieir seaieli bn a Ibing, and even 
pre-lige. wlialevei it wa- woith. i' now biiiii: ii'iirpe.d hy 
tile .iii'loiraiy ol wmIiIi o; pohlical power And yet 
wi- loiniilain ot tin o\i'i-i inwilin;; in the ime.er'ities, 
le.eolix enielii e ol inallN 'luft'. UIlwiehK slmelure of 
the s\'|ein and thi‘ re..| ,,t il A\ iiv iloes li'is cia/.c 

'till so hidlanllv maiiilest ii-e|| m -pin- of piatlirally 
no i>u>specls .il all Is it one for a pnie lo\e of 

knowledge ? An affirmali\e answer lo the cpiestion 
Would in- \eiv flallering indeed, linl a \eiy leal tiavestv 
of irulh. The reason for this. I think, niav lie found 
at least parliallv in a 'oeial loinpltN which Wi- li.iMi 
been erltivating smee ihe lery b, ginning of iiinbei-ity 

(‘dm all. n in India. 

Kdnealed men in oui ('onnlM aie ineie ilegiee- 

holders and our uniM’rsitie„ )i.,\e loin ihe (onstant 

su|i)dieis of these deaiees ^inee then nieipiion Indeed 
this l.as been llieii mo'l 'i.niliiMiil fiiin inn whnh has 
also oeen \ei\ eHiiieiilb peifoiined. Theielore men 

willioui these iiedenhal- lo sopliisln aled .society are 
]ook( (1 down upon nol mib liv the so-ealled educated, 
lull also hv the mas'i s of llie jieople. That knowledge 
may lie aeejuired withoul woiking for degvi'es or follow- 
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ing the university syllabuses, is an idea which appeals, 
if it does at all, to very few in this country. So a 
Bachelor of Arts or for that matter of Science on the 
expiry of four years of adventuring in the college or 
university, begins to consider himself infinitely superior 
to a roan who has undergone say. ten years of arduous 
training in music or painting under a renowned master. 
And since these degree-holding bouigcoisie form the 
intelligcnt.sia of the society and influence, guide and 
mould the minds of men in general, such fantastic 
notions continue to prevail The effeels, of course, are 
obvious ; iliat we are almost Quixotically proud and 
exhibitiv<' alioiil our degress and we hav<‘ ucccplcd the 
thcoiy that the only criterion of judgment regarding a 
man's worth is his aeadeimr quahrieations. rniversities 
have llie rigiit to (onfer their decrees, hut if they send 
out men to society with a new easle-eonseiousness. it 
will be harmful both to the cause of highei education) 
and demociaey about whirh we speak so eesialirally 
these <Iays in and from all iiossdde, i>laces. Yet alas, 
this is what has actually happened. A univeisity- 
cdueated man, generally sjicaking, is not only boastful 
and supeiioiiiy-eonseious but also loathes manual labour, 
suffers constantly from a false sense of prestige, 
disregards all that is old and past but does not possess 
any visioni of the future, is suspicious of new ideas, 
worried about an uneeriain future but still remains a 
child of passing fashions—in other words, he is one who 
has < ome out of an institution where he did not go 
impelled by an intrinsic uige or where life to him was 
either a loio.;. htdiilaying or a term of dreary detention. 

Needless to say, tins altitude of llie average student 
towards univeisilv education has been ciealed by llte 
peiuliur need and |)uipose of higher education in this 
countiy and losu red liy Ids i iieunisiunecs. If he is 
brilliant in exainiiialion, he eonsiders the poetry of 
Wordsworth or the law of fheriiiodyiiamics useful and 
imjiortaiit only lot pa'-siiig the civil service exaniiii,!lion; 
it he is a rich man's offspring, he goes ihiough the 
course, aidefl suffieiently by help-books and private 
tutors for a degree just because he wants to attain a 
slalus ill hi’ circle of friends and hrethien and if he is 
of the middle cals', and indifferent in studies, he feels 
he is wasting Ins lime over I’lato's philosophy or 
Shakesiieaie's plays because these will not assist him in 
his work in the tioveiiimeiil s<‘rrelarials or private fitnis. 
'I'licre may I»'' many such similar motives hut the one 
that should aeiuale all higher education the one of 
})Utsuil of knowledge lor its own sake and for the 
development ol mind and character, is conspicuous by 
its absence If our grandmothers thouglil that higher 
education was noi ntiessary for a man if he had 
suflicKiil means of living to see him through life, we 
think it IS necessary either for securing respectable jobs 
or for lealiviiig our dream ol lespeclahility in society. 
If the aeudemic ultuinineiUs of a man bring him rewards 
terms of a decent appointment —that is what it should 
be, but be it remembered that ‘education is neither the 


process of fitting the students for professions nor the 
one of unfitting tlicm for the same.’ In other words, 
education has, really speaking, little to do with a man’s 
profession, for only a few hours are given to the means 
of living, but education is meant for all the hours of 
his life. 

This is the background of higher education in our 
country ; and since it is so vulgarly commercialized, 
there is, for obvious reasons, no academic or intellectual 
atmospheie in the university. Faculties arc water-tight 
compartments, and sliidents in their compulsory straying 
into the university are thrown jniu these different folds, 
each keeping as far away as po'^siblc fiom the others 
except on occasions of general sliike« and each growing 
dogmatic about his subject of study as well. Thus a 
student and even a teachei of Arts usually fell either 
inferior or too confiilent aliout the seope of his subject 
of study while their eounterpaiis in Science take jiridc 
in their ignorance of siihjeets wliieh, they think, b'ced 
dreamers of idle days. This is wliy our educated men. 
are not necessarily eultuieil turn an I are at best only 
half-developed. '1 hi« is why. again, we do not feci the 
influence of the universiiy al home, in the drawing room 
or in the parliament. Education is only creating and 
fostering rigid tyjies and one feels bored with the other. 

Then there is the strange notion about scholarship. 
Whereas in other euuniries scholarship is judged by the 
merit of a work, here it is judged by degrees wdiieh may 
be acquired hy various metliods Whereas again, ini 
other rounlries after the minimum requirement is 
ubtaine;!, degrees .an- eonferred as inaiks of dislinetion 
for elfii ient and oiigiiial work, we eannoi even begin 
our eareei without somehow obtaining them So our 
seholar.ship lies buried in the jiages of unpublished 
theses wliiih are usually mere collections of data or 
olliiT men's views. And thelefore we find it diffieull to 
woik on a subject without the lute of a degree at the, 
end. But a professor of Camhiidge oi Oxloid will find it 
difficult even to roneeive oi such a iir'iilalily. 

If this is wliat univeisity education has been oi what 
it lias meant to us. we should review the whole situation 
in the light of our piesent needs and circumstances, 
because much will depend upon the universities in the 
regeneration of our country To my mind the remedy 
of all the.se maladies seems to lie in the proper urider- 
stunding of the function of highei education and in the 
rearratigenienl of the educational structure so as make 
it possilile for higher education to achieve its purpose. 

I think it will be admitted that university education, 
should not be universalized, because it is not really 
meant for all. Tliis is, of course, no reflection on any 
other type of education—it is merely a statement of fact. 
So some restriction on the basis of merit or aptitude or 
jiotentiality will have to be imposed for entrance into 
the higher courses of study. But lhi,s will be possible 
only when new avenues and oiqiort unities arc made 
available to our young men, and what is mure important, 
when there is a change in the policy of employment. 
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governmental and private. At present and for quite some 
time past employee have been able to insist, owing t© ■ 
supei'fluity of graduates, on university degree for posts 
ranging from those of clerks to those of higher officials 
for none of which universities provide any special 
training. Consequently young men are forced to take 
degrees or adopt all possible means for acquiring them. 
Academic standards, therefore, go down, education loses 
its purpose and significance, and aniversities turn into 
factories where clerks are produced or training centres 
for civil servants, which was perhaps originally the 
function of the universities established hy a foreign power 
for their administiative eonvenienee. Psychologically 
also this has a very harmful effect ; Four years of aimless 
flirting with hooks, loss of money (fur education is 
indeed ve.ry expensive) and energy, fear of examination, 
and liigli exi)eetation from life and at the end either 
unemployment or a negligible job bleed a type (if 
cynicism in the young men which is, dangeroui- both for 
themselves and for the nation as a whole. It has also 
been noticed that the kind of education that these 
students receive makes them unrealistic in their a])prnach 
to life and so when the eosy complacency of the 
class room is over and they get involved in the 
struggle for existence, they begin to falter for a laiwer 
which they have not learnt to find either in themselves 
or in the world ouf-ide. It is indeed gratifying that 
our Government havi" become conscious of these anomalies 
and thinking on the lines suggested above, are trying 
to introduce the much needed reforms 

llie eommerciali/ation of eduealiun, theietoie, may 
be stopiied if the t>oliev of employment is modified and 
the employers look for specud training in a work for 
piofessionul ])uiik)scs and not for univeisity degrees 
General knowledge in all important snhjeett, and fairly 
good edueaiional and cultural background may he 
obtained fiom the liigliei -etoiidaiy stage of I'dueation, 
if it is made self-snffieient and a i>ropei standard is 
maintained and established, as it is done in other 
countries. Here aho this has been the considered 
opinion of the commission si't up for framing a ni'w 
policy of higher secondary education. However, if this 
practice is a little scrupulously observed by the 
employer?, then a student, for instance (it is an actual 
case) may not be forced to take a degree in Science for 
entering into subordinate police service, just because he 
finds Science giaduates getting more favour from the 
selection board than degree-holders in Arts. Needless 
to say, for all important and resjionsible professions 
that demand wide interests, a basic sense of values and 
discipline of mind and intellect, higher secon lary 
cdu( ation should he enough, provided of course the 
standard is raised higher than what it is today. And 
then for vocational training separate institutions wnll have 
to be established. It needs no .saying that the respon¬ 
sibility of making this policy effective will ultimately 
depend more on public establishments then on the 
.Covemment, 
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This will certainly give a new direction to hi|^er 
education in our country. We will have more serious 
students and more enthusiastic teachers with whose co¬ 
operation our universities—the lighthouses of culture- 
will quietly but steadily show ways of progress which 
we have yet to make. 

It U often argued that the situation was not very 
much different in the past and yet the academic standards 
were definitely higher. How could one account for the 
rapid deterioration of standards in oui days? 'Will a 
change in the jiolicy of employment or in the system of 
cdui'aiion solve our problem «f falling standards ? I 
think even m the past our slandatd.^ left much to be 
desired, few cases of exccjiiionalJy biilKuiu scholars 
or a greater earnestness on the pan of the .students do 
not speak much about the attainment of liialier education 
in any stage. Pioneer woik even on our literature, 
lii'tory, philosophy, etc , has been mo'tly done by Western 
indoiogists. Indian scholarship is still uni erlain and 
our greatest achievemeiiis in the modem age have been, 
in fields other than academic Then, conditions, not 
only political but social, economic and ouJtuial as well, 
arc basically different in spite of their appaicnt siinilaiity 
and it will he unwise to expect similar icsulls from 
different circumstances. 

We should realise that we have now to frame our 
own policy of education for a free count) / and keep 
constantly in mind our peculiat needs and requirements. 
It is time we gave higher education a elianee to come 
by its own and helped to create eonditioiis in these 
eetiire.s of li anting for a disinicrcsied jiuisuii of know¬ 
ledge. 

Now.adays a new dangei in the sliape of a jiopiilar 
demand for new uiiiwisities is laising its head in 
different jiarts of the coiinliy. It is fashiiulable to cry 
for a new uiiivet-ity for one’s oun ptoviii.e or even 
disliKt town. foi this puipo-e vve soiiietimcs indulge 
in siaiistieal wileulation to find out how many universities 
are theie in the I'niled Kingdom or the I nilcd States 
on the ba'i.s of then population and i r\ for more 
universities just because liv foreign standard? oiir ratio 
is not adequate. But we forget that this comparison 
streched further will go against us and that the establish¬ 
ment of new itniveisities will almost inevitably mean a 
repiMition and perhaps a perpetuation of the same folly. 
The expenses of a f'lll-fledgcd university may maintain 
about a hundred schools of different kinds and there 
is no denying the fart that at the piesent moment ihey 
will be more useful than new universitie.? of the evi~ting 
type. The ones that we. have will easily serve out need 
if they prefer to become true centres of higher know¬ 
ledge. 

^ hatever be the system or medium of in?trucliois, 
so long as the purjiose is not defined and the ideal ia 
vague, nothing substantial is going to he gained. But 
when wo know what we want and need, our ingenuity 
will not fail to devise methods or syslemu to achieve it. 



Maharshi debendranath tacoR£ 
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Rabindranath Tagore once said : 

“I love India not because I cultivate the idolatry 
of geography, nor because I have had the chance to 
be born in her soil, but because she has saved through 
tumultuous ages the living words that have issued 
from the illuminated consciousness of her great sons 
—Satyam, Jnanam. Anantani, Brahma’-IIe is Truth. 
He is Wisdom, He is liifinile. Sanlani, Sivain, 
Advaiiani Peace is in Him, Goodness is in Him, 
He is ihe .lliiity ol all beings. Thus we have come 
to know llial wliut India truly seeks is not a peace 
wIikIi is jri tlegation or in some mechanical adjusl- 
iiK’iil bul lluil which is in goodness, in the tiulh of 
perfei I union. She docs not enjoin her childicn to 
cease ftoiii Karma but to perform it in a spirit of 
detaehmeiit with the putt knowdedge, of the spiritual 
meaning of existence. This is the true prayer of 
Mother India and 

ITc is who is one. who is above all eolour 
distinctions, who dispenses the iiihcrMit needs of 
men, who comprelieiids all things from their 
beginning to the cud, let him unite us to one 
another with wisdom wliieh is the wisdom of 
goodness.” 

This is the message we are in need of today in an 
jgc of inward as well as outward crisis, in every depail- 
Dent of our life, mental, moral, social, political, religious 
ind economic. In these days of stoim and stress, chaos 
ind confusion we stand to gain, by a revaluation of values 
tvhich We can only achieve with reverence, questioning 
ind service, the messages and the great lives of the 
Masters hclore us These gieat teaeheis are beacon 
ights to a storm-tossed woMd ,ind let us in all humility 
lake refuge in them. In these days of .sciontilie and 
rationalist outlook on life we need not peihaps lif 
logmalic or tiragmatic Inil the eti'inal values, the 
fundamentals are the same and do not change. It is 
the woid^ that count, the way of life that i ounls, not 
the particular ‘ism or ciccd,’ It is icvcrcnce that counts. 
What have we done to keep the torch Imrning, we who 
ire the common inheritors of a fulfilled renown Year 
in and year out we m.iy have met on occasions like 
this and waxed eloquent over his greatncs.s and his 
towering pe.tsonalily, hut have we searched our he.irts 
lor a skeleton in llie cupboard or paused to stay lor 
in answer unlike a Jesting Pilate ? 

In the inevitable collapse of creeds we need not 
perliaps be keen aliout .sounding a new srhenie of the 
Universe, a new dogma ol philoso]ihy or iiolicy bul about 
eacliing a new sense of duty, an inwaid change of the 
icart, a system of self-culture which will not deman 1 
an evasion oi ambigiiilv which will reconcile the ideal 
with the real, satisfy our wliole being, our eiitieal 
intelligence as well as our active aspiration wliich will 
'mpait a gentle quality of c()uililiriurii in our mental and' 
spintual makc uii and poise. Mankind itiday in one ut 
its run moods is shifting its outlook. The mere 
comj’Blsi tiadition has lost its force. It is our 


business not only to recreate and re-enact a vision ot 
the world including those elements of reverence and 
order without which society lapses into riot but to 
pursue it with unflinching rationality. 

Before we take stock of what Maharshi Debendra- 
nath stood for and his contribution to it, it has to be 
realised that he belonged to an epoch in Bengal when old 
ideas and ideals were hating its first shock fiom the 
impact of Western ciMlizalion and it was Kanimuhan’s 
and then Debetultanalh's and their followers' greatness 
that while accepting the change they ii radiated it with 
a genuine Indian touch and lediscuteied its giealness 
Though new wine was beitig poured into old bottle the 
stiiriiig within was tiansiiiulid uiuinly lhioim]i a 
progressive outlook towards a cicalnc idoali-in not 
divorced from the basic trend ol old at hictcmciits yet 
accepting the new. That was the gical tontnliuilon wliich 
the nineteenth century Bengal made uiulcr the iiispiiing 
guidance of its stalwarts Though as a movemet it 
leached the intelleelual classes only the fuiidamentals 
it pleached, the aspiration it brought about, the 
inspiration it gave, the unity in outlook it lorged among 
the progressives, the bulwark it framed against a 
complete sweeping and sw-atnping by a vigoious and 
dynamic West, gave breathing time to India to rethink 
and to reshape herself. 

Maharshi Dcbciidranath stands as one of the beacon 
lights of this toil'll lacc ol Indian renaissance Ilia 
father lYinie Hwarkaiialh was a name to coiijiiie with 
in bis days. He was a teal aristioial in taste, in 
intellect, in equipment and when he died young abroad 
leaving a huge debt, it was young Dcbcuiltunaiii who 
took upon himself voliinlaiily all liis faihrr’s dchls more 
than sixty lakhs ol rupees and scrupulously letiaiif 
every pie of it though not legally required to do so. 
He stinted himself, ilu-, big joint family lived like 
eommoneis, simple, austere and icsolule It was in 
these days when he was mentally unhappy he came acioss 
that famous text of Upanisliad in a lorn leaf : 

Cod pervades everything. It is by renunciation 
that you cun enjoy. Hon’l be gieedy. Don't banker 
after others' wealth '’ 

That was the great Mantra which he got and which 
be realised in his life. 

In more than otie sense his great son iBabindranath 
was not merely a chip of the old block hut was a real 
fulfilment of the Maharshi in a more spiritual and 
aesihetie way. Maharshi got this olymiiie torch from 
lUitimoliun and he handed it over to his great son in 
an inspirational way. We read in Abatiindranalh’a 
‘'Story of Two Searehers” : 

‘■ft was a blazing hot sunimer noon. Maharsliideva 
was proceeding along Birbhum uplands in a 
palanquin. The bearers hod got tired. They placed 
the palanquin at a particular spot, Mahaiihid«y|t 
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icnmd before his eyes a vast rugged expanse of a 
prairie-dike meadow. We do not know whal he saw 
under that spreading Chatim tree. Did he see the 
one who stands alone like a giant tree V From his 
innermost depth came the words which are inscribed 
on the multi-coloured glass temple which he erected 
there; ‘He is the comfort of my life, the solace of 
my mind, the peace of my soul’.*’ 

The second searcher also strove through verse and 
rhyme, ihrougli song and deed to find the same synthesis 
—whole the world becomes one nest, and the aiiode of 
peace Santiniketan flowered into Visvahharati with amis ; 

“To study the Mind of Man in iis realisation of 
diflercnt aspects of 'I'rulh (lom diverse points of 
view, to seek to realise in a common fellowshi|> of 
study the meeting of the East and the West . . . 
free from all antagonism of race, nationality, creed or 
caste and m the name of the one Supreme Being wdio 
is Saiilam, Sivam, .\dvaitaui, the All Peaee. ti.e All 
Good and the One.” 

Abanindianath the master artist gives us in his 
inimitable style peii-pietures of Mahatsbideva as he saw 
him from day to day. This intensely human document, 
interesting as it is, 'hows Muhar.'hi the man. 1 quote 
Abanindranath’g without embellishment (Tran-lation 
published in the llindusthan Stttndard Annual, ; 

“1 leini-mber my great uncle sitting on a cane 
cliair, his body taut anil straight, a cane fool stool 
beside him, which he sometimes used and on a three- 
legged table a volume of Hah/ and .1 Hialimodhaniia, 
a ie« sweet -'I'enteil while flowers on a saucei and a 
fiesli while liandkereliicf. Whenever Iv drank a sip 
he would wipe his mouth with his handkei chief and 
drop it on the floor whence his servants would (lick 
it up and put a fresh one in its [dacr on ihi’ tabic ” 
In these few woids we gel the complete joi lure oi 
tlio great man all at once and we can vi'ualise him 
without a conscious effort. 

We are reminded of RabindianathV own desniptioii 
of his father when as a boy he aeeompanied him to 
Dolliousie ; 

“Stars in the dark dini-lil sky, faint flicker of a 
misty dawn silhouelteil in the Inukgronnd, Mahaishi 
ill deep meditation facing the east seemed to he one 
with that serene atmosphere of calm and peace.” 
Again we learn from Ahanimlranatli ; 

“Iswar Balm lob! me how once Mahaishi bci-ame 
Kalpaljtu The whole household gallici<-d lound 
him and he said to them, ‘Take away from my 
pos.sessions whatever you wish.’ In no lime the room 
was empty even the furniture. The Kalpataru sat 
alone deep in meditation in the empty room.” 

His last days were aptly deseiibed by him. It was 
a fitting epilogue tn a great life. Maliarshi’s habit was 
to look at the morning sun and pray. Even on the day 
when life was ebbing away, his mental serenity and 
strength overcame his physical ailment, he walked to 
the terrace, sal erect, watched the sun and prayed softly. 
He came back, lay calm and quiet. I quote : 

“He inelined Ids head a« if he wanted something 
to he reeiled to him and Rahi-ka took Diahnwdharma 
and lead quietly and softly. 

From Untruth unto the Truth 

From Darkness to Light 
From Death onto Life. 


“Ho lay ^et, took in every w’ord intently, his 
face lit up. Then suddenly he asked for more air 
and said, T am going liome .... 1 am going home 
. . . as if he was a small child wlioiii the great 

Mother was bi-ckoning and as the clock struck twelve 
he bieathed his last and siipiied into an oeccan of 
peace, as fri-'h ami serene as ever in hi.s eternal 
sleep.” , •' 

Though Maharshi did not actually discard nlualjsiii 
as luch and latlier siniplified and iiuiilicd it, he believed 
that spiritual salvation lay more in tliO'C silent hours of 
self-cominunion which help Us to contiol oui character 
and build up our iiersimaliiy. By it we cleanse our 
ihought.s, purify our emotions and let the -eed of spirit 
glow in quieimss, action in non-action. 'I’liat is still the 
aiqioinled way to close the gup of oiiiio.-ilioii between 
our conscious duly and oui inclinations buried diej) in 
the urn utisi Kill. s what ihe iisyeliologi'i' <all coiifliet and 
complexes. Heaven is lost or found in the innu self 
We Iimod and liuild We eiieigise and we i ii-ale. Tapo 
llrahmo. He believed that a dip into the hilciiee everv- 
duy was a gieal sidritual experience As Sii .\uiohindo 
says : 

■’Into the silence, into tin* silenre 

An-e O .Spirit Immortal 

Out from tile Silence, out from the Silence 

Gairying with ihee the ineffable substance 

Joy unimaginable, ee-tasy illimitable 

Knowledge omnipoteni, miglil omniseieiit 

Light witlioiii darknes-. Truth that is dateless.” 

'flieie ate other as(iecl' ol this gre.ii hfi the doyen 
of tlial great faniilv whu h dominated the ini. Ih elual life 
of Bengal for untie than a eenlury Piinee Dwaiakanalh, 
Maharshi Debt iidiaiialh, Banlatla Dw iji nthanalli. Visva- 
kdii Kahinth, nalh, .iinl In- ei|uallv gifleil nephews 

Gagancndtaiiaih and Ahaniiitliaiiaili yon could get the 
hisitiry of a nation in making in that Dwaikanatli Tagore 
‘slieil. the iiuUdlion til a if'iiigeiil national lile which, 
liatl Its hfing there in art. Iileralure. leliginus reform, 

social attivitn-s, intense nalionalism, mu'ie and a 

reahsatiori tif a tlvnamie inge in a sialic 'ticiety. The 
|ialiiarrh Mahar'hi l)t lieiiilranalh wu' the living eiiibodi- 
nienl id that iiige lint wlio bail reali'Ctl in his lift" a lofty 
■piiiliial lietai limt'iii wlnth dni not mean this isin or that, 
not a maniieil life of inona-lic seclusion hut a living 
in'I'ivalior of jnt \lc nirr wheie eat h will meet with each, 
country with eounliy, race wlh rare, knowleilge with 
knowledge, endeavour vvilh eilileavour. 

Where the niimi would be without fear 
.\nil lilt" lieail would be held high 

\\ ln‘r(" kiitiwietlge wtiiild hi* lull 
Vidien the woild would not he 
Broken into fragments by 
N'arrow dome-iiie walls. 

Where words would romp frtini the ileplli of iniili 

liere lireles.s .striving wuiilil 'treteli it-, ami' towards 
p< ifeelion 

Where the clear 'Irt'am of rea'on would not lose its way 
into theary sainl of habit 

W’heie the inintl woidtl be letl by titee into ever-witlening 
thought and aolion 

Into that heaven of freedom my father let our country 
awake. 
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BuuL- iu tile piiiiiipMl Kill(tpcau and Indian lau;{iiai;(-: ar' n'vicwcd in 
] ht. M Cut I ti Jit I'ti II'. 1-tut icviowt, lit ail Iniokn t^niU i aniH)t lit' liuaianlcod. 
JS'vwsji'i)'t if~. pcnodii'als, .'-rliiiol and mllt gc tcxt-liook''. painpldi 1-i, ii'pnnta ol 
inaga/in" ai'licli"i. adtlii ssc.-, (-tc , are not noticrd. 'i’lic iccciiit ol books 
icct'iW'd Joi it'vv I'li'iiUol be a 'knowit'ilgcd, nor can .iiiv cnijiiii ics i( la'in,i!; 
lii. rolo an~\vc !('d. ,\o i-ntn'i.-ni of book-vc\ icw.^ and noiicc- w piiblisl i d. 

EniTOll, The Miithni Ixrci, w 


E^(;LISll 

IlOL iSE Ol' sun,II <Siiidir.-. and Ooi luni.ii;- on 
MaiaOia lji--(oi\- ot (lie Htnal I’cnod' H,/ Si, Jtulii- 
nath Ttiilcn. I’lihlcJn,/ hy M (\ .■'ciLut atm Snt,;, 
Calentta-I ^ I hinl luhlinii (!l^|■tllll/ i ultm/ft! 

Tv. iv -f S}.1 Trice /I’s- .> 

When tills' -Moiliiii ['tillin' \va> born 49 vrai' ago 
I’lof. .Jadurath Saikai nouliilnilcd a .'-oin'? of ougmal 
sourcos on Sliiva.ti, llio gnat iialional lioro Iroin or.r 
very first niiinbcr. Many of lliosc aili'lt'.-' Iinvo lacn 
prosorvod in book-lorni in tins //tiw.sr oj SInvn'ji t)ur 
readc'is will tnobably s-inilc to hiul that tins book (in 
ita gioally dilargid tlind edition now on ooi labld, 
bridgi's tlio gitlf of Imit' ftoin oin fii.-t niiinboi, by 
inchidtng ihc aged aullioi’s latest icflcciions on the 
Maiatha national iJiararlor atid ilic pUn i- of llu- 
Maratliiis in Indian Instorv llisi, ininlcd ui a daily 
papci in IDaii, iriulri the caiilioii, IjmI Mahaia-hirii 
Teaches IV." 

Three other added cha)iteis aie.- Why Slianililittji 
rf'belled against his lallu'i (a ciiiious historical leju ti- 
tion of the stoiy of Didliatatha declaring Bluiiai his 
heir). The Maiatha Koiiit and (.!o\ ei iiini'iit m the 
I'kstem Kaitiatak undei Ibijaiain fUiS'J—1091). alien 
Auraiigzib Mas occiiin'iiig and tierastaliiig Wesleni 
India mIiioIi was kingles,-,, and Fb.w the 'I'a'iiliik (.'uH 
from Bengal fottnd a •'hoil-|i\ed a.-i eiidanc\ ,itid tovai 
patronage in Mahaiashlia i nder Shaiiibliiiit 'This 
book, as its I’teface ikiiiiis. is an ind i jieiis'ible snpj)l(i_ 
llieilt to ils ailthoi ', standaid biograptiv hhn'iiji inn} 
His Timi.'s and a source book, ol otiginal historical 
maleriills not ir. .ulable elsewheie in one jdaie oi in 

Englush. 
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THK (IL.AMorU. .ABOUd' TIIK (il’l’T'i'^ Zb/ 
iv. M Slievthai'iiih’ni', .A _ Triift i,^iir_ Si Aoriei's 
Colhffc, Biitnhay. The lintuhay 11 i.it cnrtil Surnti/, 
Bombay. Tp 7tt Tiire Its. 3-S 

This IS a polemical work written with abildv and 
originality and m a vigoioits style t<i ooinbat. the 
generally ncceided chaiaclerisat ton of the jieiiod of 
the Iniiieiial Gnjit.as a.s the Goldeiii Age of .Ancient 
Indian IIislol•,^'. It consists of three ))a]iers entitled 
Santyhns in Tatiiiii rnui Knntiti/n A I’uzzle in Iinlwn 
Epigvnpfiy, and Tin Date oj Kalnlma, contributed 
provion.sly to wa'll-ktiown Indological loiinials in tlii- 
fouiitjy and a new ojiening chapter lalk'd .4 Ah ir 
Jtevieir oj the (lujitn Epoch clainiilig to pie-enl '■.i 
comi'rehensivr' anil radical survey of the wlioli; e]ioch” 
ll’ref:n;e. p 1). In Ihe .s)iace at our dis])Osal it is 
"I’h'f a few rniiaiks. In the fii't, 
chatitc ^dln^ior pointedly lefer.s to Ihe sipiifiianl 
eilence Oi tfh ivritcrs of classical Sanskrit literature 


linilitdiiig e\ ep \ .irihaiiiihna. adliiiltedlr a i oii- 
t eiuporai \ ) aboiil. the liiip'iial lliiptas, which i.s in 
■--iidcing eoiiliasl with thi' iin'iiiion ‘Ironi the eiiilie-'l 
tiiiii's down to the hitist ol the .issor,iation ol le.iiiiing 
with ruv.il iiationaue, \\heie\ei p was niagilllicelP’’ 
tp 10) \\ e know, howeiei, lliai the courls ol Ihe 
(illpla Kmpeior-, and their leiida toi o', wen- giaci'd 
bv stich acconipli-'hed liotts a- Il.iri'-hi lla. the alllhoi 
of the AHiilmb/hl ISii.:ii'ii ol iniinliagiipla and 
A’iilsabhal 1 1 , (he authoi ol the Mninlmo, Imcn/i imi^ 
;ind ftiilhei that Saiiutdi.igtipla wa-. 'Ullii lent h reputed 
tor Ills jioelic talents to di'-en e the title ol "King- ol 
Jioels," d'he author (pp (i-7) takes .Ailieiunrs lele- 
]•( nee to tile (lllpllls a', “a wicked icople ' to be a 
cleai piool of llu l.icl that “the (iiipias so lai fioiii 

being paiioiis oi •hainpiolis ol a Bialuiianical levu.il, 

wei e onl\ odioii-' iii tin e\ i ' ol liie leaitnd men with 
whom the Arabi'iii " holai laiiii ilUo coiibi’1 ' 1 his 

statement Hot only lavs iiiiditi -tress oil a gi tieral 
ob-( 1 \al 10.1 made bv a loi'ig'u ri-itoi lire hunilreil 
^ealsaltel lln e'.i'lil bm it al-o ignoies speh e\ idellce 
as that ol (lei foriiiance of Ihe hoi se--aculire (eiemoiiy 
b\ Samudiagupia and lii- gra'ad-on .A'i oidiieg to (In' 
author. Ihe view liiat the Biiiaiias wete finallv lecast- 
in the f'tuiila lieiioil ‘'lan si licelv -land a ciiln'al 

scliilinv'' (p 12) and “(he so.caHed I'liiaaic [Iiiidtl- 

i-m is coii'idi lably oldei than the lir-t. ciiilm.v of the 
('iu«i'iii eia. and iheu'loie, </ pnou, much older 

iti.ni the Gupta period" (p 2.'5) Wc should, how- 

ev el, leaiembei I hal I)i It (' Ilazra has ri'ceiilly 
gistn good grounds foi di'l iiigiti'luiig Inlwieli two 
mam -tages in the dev eloiiment of the Siiirili mabtial 
ill the eM-liiig I’liianas. the (iisl sbigi- (did—5lh 
cellluiv' A n.) being ociU|iied with the 'tlartatues of 
iiles and customs after the early Smrilis and the 

SI cond stage (post Glh cenliiiv .A.I).) In mg tilled 
with the addilioti of new mateiial lelalttig to lulgimi- 
ages to holy |ilac(‘s, popiilai wotshtp and leligious 
vows and so forth. Agatn. Ihe txlieme anlnpiilv 

claimed for Pttranic HiiidiiiMii bv tin' aitihor is ttn- 
waiiantid b.v his evidenoe. As “a cleai pioof of the 
indilTeirnt altitude of the (lujilas towaids the 
)ioweifiil -eels and cri'eds of Ihi'ir lime” Ihe author 
tpp ld-1.") observi's lliat while the (’haluky.'is and 
Ihe I’jiamaias (of wliom the first, were “certainly as 
old” as and Ihi' lalti'r were “even older” than the 
(liiplas) av(' staled to hint' .sprung from the .sacrificial 
fire kiiidh'd by the sage A'asi.slilha on MnnnI, Abti, 
“the (Iiiiitas, though llieir nanie.s a]i])ear m .some 
Piira'iias, are iiol. at all invested with aiiv kind of 
glotT.” Now apart fmm Ihe fact, that atillienlic 
Jiisfoiv lines not extend the antirpiity of the Olialn- 
kv.is 'Ciid till' Par.'im.aias so far liatk, it has to In' 

rrnieiiibered that even Ihe Sttnga.s and the Ka'nvaa 
and the Satavahana.s who wore, according to the 
aiitlior, “far more favoiirabl}'' inclined towards 
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Bralinmnism than the Guptas” are not rreditod in 
the Pill anas with a sujierminian oriam. Tlic Irj'ciid 
of the four Agnikiila Rajpul clans (o whidi (he 
autlior icfers does not occin in llic Piirana-, lad i- 
foiind pnicticaily for (he firsl tjinc in (he late flOlh 
iccnlurv?) woik called I'rilhrirnjo-mxo The author's 
coinprehensi\ e survi'y of the (iiipla, epoch is coni- 
jdetely silent about the development of art and 
architeiitiire which is generally held to bo one of its 
chief glories. 

In the Second ehajder the author rightly rejecting 
the late Dr. 1\. P Javii''Vvar,s inlerjaetatiou of 
soiiiiiha in I’anmi m the naiiuw siii.'i of a republic, 
evph'iti-; till' leiiii geliei’allv to mean ‘‘moilaichn .liuis 
biaind togi'lliei 111 lies of fedi ratnai" (ji 27) Tins 
Iglluies (lie i.le.ii e\idellee oi the I’.ali and Ihr- .stan-kld 

Piiddhi-t (<\l' .diout which thi- author i,' coiiii)li telv 
sili nt In the ilnid chapliv the anliioi (j.p ;j2','I()i 
lia, done a good --iniia' b\ lonicimg tne nii'- 

I I ansla I loii^ of the phia-es M<!liirii-i)iinn-..l htli and 

MtiUii (iiiiiiKnr'tiiitn ii'cd in tin oldest lecorab of 'he 

\ ikiania I i.i Ihii hi-- aicniniiit to id.ieiiiM X'lki.ini- 

ad|l\.i. ihi lonndi I ol the eet in ila lii-I entniy 
J! (' . v.liiih H'I- iipini 1 la e\ idem i of (la- late 
hiil/m ", il •inio, fi would ha\i a.uned in weigi.t In his 
inenlnia o| lla- \jlil.ible and mil'h e.iiliii- .Taiua 
ti.idilion on tin I'oint. In the l;m .ha|itei dealing 
with liii inlei-nal e\ ideli.'e loi jil.'u ilig Ka|ida-a ill the 
hi''! century .\ ]) ihe umhoi'' aigiinieiit.-i arc 
ingeiiiou-. and lalnable bm they ar not ahvai'.s coii- 
iiiiirng. in hn <xjilaii.itmn ijij' t)7-i'i8) of the 

i'll (i-iianie \'anik-hii atid the etliiiic name Iliinas 

nil titioiieii in the 'ton of Raghu’' Digviiava in 

C'MHo lA' of Kailda-a', // (ft/'t 11 /tfK'rVi 

r X ('’.no.sii \i, 

TIIF .\X\I.\\TIO\ OF \><\.\1 ihS2,t .-,1) 

lifj />• ff'hot/ l/o/o7e 1) I'hti 

I ‘ h ht" I: I il i, If Ihi ( ft t" '" f 1*1 III11 ^ "lift I ' .,fil I -,*1 1 , , 

I "hillI,I /'p .''lO J* ',. li- rj 

TIo' '-11 ,n,,o| ,iph (irii'i-n III ii\e infoi'iiilp' 
ih.ii'lii- be'iih' .1 I'loloma iial .in Fj'iioaiie Fm lia 
pi iioil ol lla lii'ioiy o! .\.".'in. eho'en hr lla- iiJhoi 

loi hi' laid o! 11 'I .111 h I hi - I ook i' .ill 1 .iipl o \ enn Id 

('ll 11 a 11 1 1 1 iia III ol I !a 'Oil" In Sii 1 dw it d ( i.iit I'l 

III III lini/ III .1 "I" l!loe'.;ll no nO' I e ''111 hojie lo 

exiil lia ii'''ti'il\ jiii'intitaiii oi ih.ii liln'iinii*' 
lll'iOli,||| 1 )| l.dilii Ii.-|- 'Oll'sled ^I'.il.ll eiiois ol 
i'l. I .lenmi'iid 'n .-'ll I'da'iol (..in .'oi ' ippln d 
Iniii I d. 111 --iiic in tiail' gi neial 'in \ ev 

I la- oi'hoi !i.i' di'pl,i\(d coinini nd.il il" 'kill ill 
niakilln oni a \ i n- ■ -adabie n.uiaine oi., ol obdmate 

maleiial' [fi.s ml i odin loi v skeo lies oi , iiaiactei aiui 

nisi p Hi loll' ^)f peoph'^ of A"ani art- gi.ijiliic The 
Piahmapiii I'a \.ille\ and the hill' ot A"am i>io\nle a 
niiisenm of pohiieal iii'iitiitions ra'iigiiig liom jirmiilive 
demoeia', \ Pi eoii'liliit lolial nionaiehy. fioiu fedeial 
ie|nih|i( lo sla\e-ownmg ohuaiehie'; and no h-'S of 
lehgioi,^ too fiom Aliimi'm to Ihiddiii'in and \ ai-li- 
navi' ii l)i I aliiri biines home to lia --tndr il' of 
hi'lon lhal ll.e anui\.ilion of \"ani to the l-frili'h 
Indian Fni)i>i.- w i,' no ele l,-n enieni of a free penrde 
blit liieii o!ii\ I.. ape liom I hails anil inin AVe fu11\ 
ai>iee roll i|,s loialii.'ion ‘''I'lie d.iik age of lionble 
a'd \ loll n, e w .i' o\ei alid -in eia ol lea. i- and 
p'ooii'iiA' leiiiined ” 

\\ e regiel \ er\ 11111 'h tl.al a detailed not lee of llie 
nieiits ol tins learned work is debar'ed bv (lie hunt, 
of s|,aie ](, |^ sulHcicni to sav lhal Ins method and 
appio.'ieli li.iie been .siienlifie .'11111 tha'. hi' .style lias 
a lesiiaait and giace of its own. 

K. R. Qinungo 


KAsSHMIR THROUGH THE ACEH; By G. L. 
Kmil. ('Ihyiiiii lt I'ubltxlmui Umisc, I'rniiiyiir. Pp, viH 
-f ”sr Puci Ux 10 

The alioi e monogi.ijih n a Inrnd-bouk that offers 
a sketch of the Jvii'liiiiiiluii hi'toiy fiom remote aiili- 
(jiiiiv lo the jnc'cnt liinc' The author who i-i a. 
joiiinalist ilitiorluies the book by ijlloting the plea.s- 
ing line'. 

"AA’( Iconic lo till' Hajijiy V'alley whi-re the 
woild comes to an end .and the jiaradise 
begins . . . .” 

aiiij evokes the iiaders' interest in the first two 
eliajileis In' an ndnetiiiig ehajiter on the early hi.story 
dlnl Kalliiiiia'.s ■ ,oiili ibnlioii but the iKcouilt of the 
medieval and iiio'leru litiies i' unylhing but a bald 
lisi (il kings and llieir regnal years. In such a deaign. 
ol Ka'limiiian hi'torv, tin cilatiori of the full text of 
III, Pri'iiliiit\ Diihr on Kothiiiii umlt r the Dolhi 
Aipi i no "t oj and the l i i'l ol Aiji'i'i jrii'iH on the 

ol Ct‘li/il elileicd into between the British 
(dm' Inmeijt .iiid Alalwiiaja Him .'snigli ajijiear.s to be 
a \i'\ lUinnis iii-einon and niidei' ,i jiuiiion of the 
.111 onnl i'll olu lent. 

Ihe .iiitlioi ]o\e.s Ka'hniii with all the ardour 
Ol ;i iiai]\e ol tin land and jieih.ijis intended to 
I'lod'ice -mil an impii "iou la the riadcrs' mind. 
'■'Ueh a jiUlpo'e h.i,' failed altogithei, bci au-e of the 
lack of an\ plan m the inepuiatiou of tlii.s work. 

X. B. Roy 

t'EX'JURY DIGEST OF STATUTORY NtTH- 
FI( ATIi iXS. lt»4—J'Jo4 Cm 3 A'olume») ■ By B. L. 


(lUr " II 1 /.':/ 

./ iiin’i ■' } 

'tihln iitiuiix. 

Dilh Vul. I. Price 

Il'- 21 -S 




The \ 

oivllil'- 111 

li gi'lai loll 

boUi Central and 

'late, ha- 

lai'lell'i it 1 

;jl kne. and 

1' iii'-ieasing. Besidtje 

till legi'la 

'loti b\ 

the I’.ii li.inii in a'liil the Siato 

1,1 gl'lalllle 

1 111 I e 1' 

.111 I \ ei-ii'.i i'':!'mg mass ol what 

1 ' 1.1 Ml il 

-nli'idi.uv 

h gi'l.nloll 

bv ! n II s, 1 egu latioMs, 


Ini-li\\~ .iii.l iUitlll illoti' W I le.-id i|ie .-Vet. and it 
!' 'i.iiiil 'liiji ill'I 1' 'ii.dl 'Uiiii' ;nio force on .-ueh 
dt'i ,1' 'in (oni.n'i.'in in Not ile .ation ill the official 
li.i.-iMr m.i', pul Ill'll jo'.'i ila- it )iec;i liioiighf into 
loi i).“ '1 i I Ill'll .11 Id, 111 ' Fmon- Al l of 1020 . for 

' Mi'ii"h ii,i- liiiii 1\'||1'1>(K ilin'lnh d bv Act XL'V 

o' il ,17 Kti liii ..111'cd.iig A'i I' In come itiio force 
on 'in h d'l ( .1' 'll. ( 'lin.ii ( So-. ei nuielli bv iiotificli- 

I'oli in 1 'le II" ' iii.ii appiji.il 11 , 1 ' II lieeu Inought 
mi'i loi'' ’ Ail iii;' : pi !1 11 ion in tiic Pailiaiiii''nt was 
ULcc'-'iiv 10 elici' :in. lUioimatiou that it has 'not yet 
Ineii liioiighi lU'o lot', e 4 in 11 jg.iiu the rules are 

ot'en aiiieadeil piei i nn al , aiivl it ;s M'l \ diilieiilt to 
Imd tin aim ndiiieii''. oi to know wlutlni tiicv havo 
belli a-nciuli'd .11 .ill Rules Well' Itamed under the 

Dcieiici.' of India .Ait. IDStt about n v|Ui'it toning 
liou-cs Ol )'ail' of houses A house w.i- ie<ni!siilotied. 

Th,' owner ot ilie house made a gift of it lo Ills IWO 

'Oils In (h( mealUimi a mh wa- added tli.i 1 any 

tl.lll'l"! ol '111 h lioil-e- Wlliioiit the inlliilS'ion of 
llie ■ •■iiii'ii lo’img aulhoiitv .sh.ill be void II came 
into loiee Olllv a d.iy In Ion tlie iveeilllon of the 

dll'll ol gill The delei'i being nolieeil kiltr ini the 

gill li'iil to 111' I e-e,\ei'U( ed Till ln" and Mollllle to 
ihe p.i::'i' i"in be ini.igiued AA h.ii would li.ive liap- 
l‘eliii| i| ihe p.iilii's Wile .'ti.nigeis oi il the father 

had I hang, d hi- riileiil ion in the ineaiilmii'. 

tsii .N Itiiaiiilaii C bel .lu-tiee of the Punjab 
lliiji ('unit in hi' Foiewoid, h.is ju-lly noted that: 
"it 1' often a iii.iitei ol some dilh'ultv to find one’s 
way iliiough the iniric.ite mas- ol i, 1 a(utes repealed, 

paittally repealed and re-enacted in whole or in part, 
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but this difficulty is accentuated a hundred-fold when 
a person is called upon to trace n particular notifiva- 
tion out of the myriad of notifu ations which have 
been issued under I he mu ious enact mentsi—iaotifK'a- 
tions “as multitudinous as the sea and as numerous as 
the leaves of th(> tree.” 

In the volume under review Mr. Goswami has 
.endeavoured to put •^ysteinatio references to all the 
notififations which are likely to be required by the 
members of the lep.al profession. The author has 
platA’d the lepnl profwsion under a deep debt of 
gratitude bv dipesliiip not only very old notifications, 
but .tI'o •'Uiieiseded notification* since a few of them 
are rco'iM'd later while a pood few retain a po.sthu- 
moii* importaiici' foi a lonp time since lilipation 
repaidinp them drags on in Courts for several years. 
Itights liaK' lo be dett'iinined Us on the dale of caii.-e 
of action or iiluni an .alleged offence w.as eoinniittcd. 
For these a refeieiice to the superseded nolilivation 
is 'iieec.ssaiy. 

The .*ch('me of the book is to digest, Central 
Goiernment N’otifieal ions m volumes Fierv year 
a new jioit will bo added to eaeh of the .3 vohiiiies, 
and a revi.sed eon.solidatod index shall replaio the one 
in use. State supplement.* will giro lu-tifications issued 
by thos(> .States iiiiclei thi' Cential laws as also u’udc'r 
the Slate laws. 

The printing of the book is good; the types are 
iclear and ea.*y to read even under an oil lamp. The 
binding is of the loose-leaf .system of the late.st and 
most suitable type so that Part* and Indexe.* subse¬ 
quently issued may be easily accommodated. Tliis 
will keep down costs and iiermit easy manipulation. 

We hope every bar-libraiy. every busy lawyer, 
eveiy’ big company or firm should purchase a ropy. 
It will amply rejiay the rnye.stinent. 

Jaiindra Datta 

SWADEiiHI ANT) SWAllA.T Bi/ Bipm Chan,ha 
Pal. P'\ibla*hril hy Yufjnyaln Prakii.'ilmk Lttl., 41-A, 
Baldcapara Boa,!. Calnilta-6. Pp. .t -} 295, Price 
Rs. 6 . 

The inibhcation of this yolurrie ■containing .selei-tcd 
writings and .sjieeches of Hipin (’handia Pal. one of 
the foremost leaders of the .Swadeshi Movement, will 
be welcomed by all interested to know the great 
awakening and biith of Nationalism m India a* a 
result of pailitieii of Heiigal by the Government, of 
Lord ('urzon. Kipi'ii Chandra was not only a great, 
fightei foi Indian Hide)>endonee but a pliilu.' 0 ]iher 
with a vision and a man of lileraturi' who.-e lontri- 
butmii to Bengali pi-ose i.* eonsiderable. an orator 
he was a wortliy lieutenant of Surendranath Baner|ea 
But as a spieaker in Bengali he wa.s .*('cond to 'none in 
his time. He was no visionary and his .speeches and 
writing> will show that, Ins ‘Swaraj’ was comidete 
independenee ftir India and not ‘Donii'nion Status’ 
desired and advocated by Moderates of his days. 
Bipin Chandra .suffered for his views and extremes 
ETis diffcreiiees with Gandhian nielliods in jioliti'cs cost, 
itm loss of leadershij). He stood alone in his bulliance 
md never .submitted to anything short of his ideal. 

The*c speechc,? and wiilings during 1902—1907 
'over one of tlie glorunis periods of the rise of ‘New 
Patriotism’ as Bijari Babii railed it. His fi'tic Madras 
■peeclio-, on “The New Movement,” republished in thi,s 
.'ohiiiie were first juibli.shed in 1907. We congratulate 
he 1 for bunging out this jusjiiring volume 

'Vhii-h . every publi'c library 

ior ben,. readers. 


SANSKRIT 

KRI'n'AIvALPATARU OF BHATTA LAKSMI- 
DHARA (Vol* VI, Vnatakanda): Edited by K. V. 
Ban{ia.swavii Aiyangnr. Gai’kwad's Oncntal tSerien, 
No. VXXUl, Oriental Imtitule, Baroda. Prk£ 
Its. 17. 

The present volume brings to light a very impor¬ 
tant and interesting section of monumental wor!k„. 
which was practieally unknown to the world ^ of 
scholars. It is edited on the basis of two manuscripts 
belonging to Junior Bhonsle Raja’s Library at Nagpur 
and the Scindia Oriental Institute of ITjjain. Much 
help has also been derived in this connection from the 
Viatakha'iida. of the Chatun'arya-rh-intamani of 
ITeiiiiidri which has a good deal of matter, common 
with the Vraliikiinda of Lokshmidlvara. The jiublica- 
lion of the volume under review finishes about three- 
fourths of Ihe entire woik. Wo hojie the remaining 
portion will come out soon 'completing (he huge and 
vnlimble work uiuniiig through the pi’e.ss for the last 
fifteen years or .'O, the first part being imblished m 
1941 (iiotiiied in these pages in December 1946). The 
volume deals with 175 I’mtM most of which are un¬ 
known in this part of the country, All-India fcstiA'Sla 
like JanmnMavM. and Sivamhi aie, however, conspi¬ 
cuous by their ab.-ciice heie. A comparative .study of 
the festivals os mentioned here along with those 
found m works of other part* of the country will be 
helpful in invc.*tigaliDg the history' of the religious 
and cultural life of different jiait.s of this vast land. 

Chintaii.akax Chakrav.arti 

BENGAl.I 

JATIYA ANDOLANE NARI (Women in Our 
National Movement); Bp Jogah Chandra Bagal. 
Vi-^vo-Bhamti (lianlhalaya, 2. Baiiknu Chatterjee kt., 
Calrntta Price eight anna>i. 

Hero IS another imjiortant addition to the Visva- 
Vidya-.'<amgraha Senes. Sii Bagal has been compiling, 
with .*ingiiliir devotion, (he histor.v of our national 
progre.-s in all i-jdieres since the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Thi,* brochiiie eoiiipeteiitly deals with the eontii- 
biitiou of Bengali women to the Indian National 
Movement. The fii.st Bengali women to attend the 
National C<)ngre.*s as delegates were Swaruaknmari 
Devi and Kadambini (langojiadhytaya. They had first 
at I ended the Co’iigres.s a.s visitors in its fifth session 
m Jiolilbay in 1889. 

.Since tliat time tilJ the August Movement of 1942 
many women dednnted lhem.*elves at the altar of 
Freedom during the different jilrasca of our political 
struggle. The author has earcfully eollected all 
available materials and iirc.sentod them m a compact 
foim. The young heroic souls of the Ohillagong 
Armouiy liaid and Matangini Hazra, the brave old 
lady of Mid'najiorc, find their deserved place in thip 
short but interesting cifironicle. The presentation ia 
altraetive and thoroughly aystrmatie. The alphabetical 
index at the end will prove helpful to the readers. 

D. N. Mookbbjbia 

HINDI 

MITDRA-SHASTRA ADR BANK SHASTRA: By 
Kcdarnath Pra.iad. Pp. 295. Price Rs. 6. 

VTAVASAK SANGATHAN; By the same author, 
Pp. SdS. Price Rs. 6. 


A. B. Dutta 



BOdK REVIEWS 


Both available from Pvstak Bhandar, Palna~4. 

The author, who is a Professor of Eronomica, 
has to he congrnhilated on the writing of these two 
books whiiJi deal with the complex subjects of Money 
and Banking and Business Organisation resiieetively, 
informatively and lucidly. Ho has drawn u|)on a 
large number of standard works in Englisli on these 
subjects thus carrying to tiic very door of the Hmdi- 
knowing reader faytual wealth from far and near. 
His is, indeed, a highly eomiucndable venture. 

S.4NTATT NIGRAH: By Raqhunath Pmsad 
Pathak. Arya Sfihili/a Siulfin, Shahilnra, DrUii. 
Pp. US. Price Re. l-Zf. 

In tlie.ie day.- when .so much jiropagandn i.s being 
canied on in the lountrv. in favour of conlraei-phves 
as n th'siiable check on the pojiul.'ition-pressnrc. ttu' 
author ha" done well to ju-f'.sent th(‘ other .sidi' of the 
shield and to Itiv righthil stie.ss on the ethies of "clf- 
contiol for fiehicM'Ug llu' "atue purpO'C, He has 
ten both with courage and conviction. 

G. M 

Cl I JAR ATI 

NADIO \NE XAGARO (Rivei.s and Townst: Hy 
Ynnhoilhar N Mrhtu Piihli.-hcd hy (he Gejurnt 
Snhilyn ffiihhtj, AhtHi dolmd. IhiiO. Jlhinf ifilt d. Pfipcr 
cover. Pp. ((Jf. J^rirc Re. I. 

Th’e son of a di"tinguislicd wntei, the la'c' Diwan 
Bahadur Xarnuida,='hanker Mehta, jsl.n Yfishodhai lai" 
.sprung into liiciarv fame fiist bv his jiatak called 
RoKcliItodlal and then by thus little book which de.s¬ 


4»v 

cribes the course and career, so to speak, of the four 
largest rivers in the world, the Danube, the Tiber, the 
Nile and the Saraswali. They were radio talks, but 
with a It'anpig towards literature and imiginaTion. 
'I’he Tibe". for instance, has been inuiiortalui'd by 
Macaulay m liis Horntius thus; 

“O Tiber, Father Tiber, to whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman’s arms, a Roman's life, take thou 

in charge today.” 

While the Romans worshipped their RJvers as 
Father, we worship our Rivers as Mother. We call 
our ri\'er.s as Loka-Matu. The la^t article in the book 
IS 11 first-iiaud des'i'iption of the Kumiion Hills, the 
Kuiniui-hal or Tttar Pradc'h. of our ancient books. It 
i" a ino-t inU'resting and informing htt.le book. 

SAHITYANK CH ARAXE- s.kcs delivered 

hy (hi late Dr. Hanpm-ad T. De.-o}. Piihli.'died by 
(hi Giij'Oidii >iihi(u(i Sahhii, Ahnu dahad IV.50. 1‘aper- 
evrer. Pp. Sdii. Priii R'. 2S. 

'rile l.ate Dr. Ilaiiiira-uil filled luaiiv part.s in his 
.ifc-time. keen followiT of Gamlhni. with whom he 
went, t<) jail, a fJoelor, a Gongri'""Uiau, a I.egislator 
and a iiubli- (itizen of .Ahrnedabad. a Munieipdl 
(’oimeillor and last but not hast a )o\ir of literalure, 
which he lia" enriched by hi" win mg" and addre.sses, 
li! wii" the- life’ and "oul of the Guiaiat Saiutya 
.^aliha Tie i"abha has done tli<> inopei thing, in dis- 
eliarge of the- debt It owed to him m publi.'hmg this 
eolleerion of hi" addn ".-s'-s. wIikIi range cuer a \ariety 
of "Ubject.s, sjiirit'jul, material. MUeiitific and .social. 

K. M. J. 


TO THE YOliin or INDIA 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The object of this publication is to bring -v^ithin the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the S'wami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 

Page 168 ■' Price Re. 11121- 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA.15 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Poi^aible Links Bflween Indian 
and African Cullures 

In an article in 77ic At van Path N. Lourt 
puls fnrnartl an cxlipniclv inli'ifstiim thesis, Uic 
first part ol nh'cli i'v irivi'ii lielfiw : 

Mail) of the liappii-il ^caii of mx life were &.pont ia 
liiisf-ionary laluuii.- anioiiy Initian anil Afriiain jicoiilc'.. 
I I..IVC lliii'. Ivcii 111 the f.iiourahlf position of one able 
to (jlean lit^l-liaii;) iiitoiiiialiori in a native eimronmeiit 
/I'lil to ihi" two ilei ailes oi eery close siudy Jiisiory, 
ellinoloyv, pliilosoiiliy. niystaistn and eomparativo leli- 
(iioti, and il will he appreeiaic.l iliat what I am about to 
put forward as a theory is tlie otiKonie of earetiil and 
dceji reseateli and not mere gues-wotk oi ■wishful 
thinking. 

Siiideiils of Indian sacred literature are mote or 
less agreed that there aic iiomts about the Uliad of Homer 
and the Rnmuynna which indicate a lotiinion source for 
both. The same applies to the 0(l\sseY and the Northern 
Eurojien mythologies. We cannot deny the fact, no-w 
gcneiully uc ceepted. tliat the Arvail ciilliire, whieli hud 
Ix-th an Eastern and a We'-lein (Kuro[iean') asjic'el anr! 
nianifeslalioii, is respniisililc for the eull id the great 
nature gods of skv and -uii, hre, wind, stotin and water, 
of ivliic h Thor, the Nordic god of lliiindcT, and ihi! 
Roman and (Iicek deilie- weie developmenls, India jc* 
suniiic-ntly akin to he gias()ed hv lhi‘ I'nglish niinil and 
at tile same lime ihisscssc^ enough of the elc-nients of 
(•noihei and alic'ii inv-,lic s\..|(-m (of Diavichau and ]iiC'- 
Ddav ill.Ill oiieiii' to III .i 'ouiie ol fu'i'inatioii to us. 

Salished in my own mind dial Western Euiope and 
India ate akin not oidv lingiiisiieallv and laeially, but 
cnltiirallv .is well I non linn to a ileepei and far itioro 
hulille lelallon'-tiiji. tlial between India and .Mnea—^not 
ye. fullv leio-’iii.icd or a))piei I ileil as the Eiiiopean- 
fndiuu kinship is . bin neverllielc's. in the fare of the 
faets. as teal and as tangible. This relalionshi)) between 
Afrira .lud India has been the subjeei „t veais of pains¬ 
taking le-eaieh and. as a iisuJt ol it. I am firmly 

cenvinied that the .^ft n an eulture geiieiallv. and the 
Bantu luliuie in tiarin iilai have both an Anan- 
Diavidiaii and a ine-Dravidian haekgioiind on whieh is 
su|ieiiiii)i'i-,ed .1 ll.imilii and po--silily. even [irohaldv a 
Setiiilic lulliiie. 

To make -'tell a Mvepirig slalemelU needs siihslaii- 

tial inool ,'iul die piooU ate not laekilig. l,e| us set 
eut on an iniagiiiai v lii). ilowii llie eoiilinent from Ciiito 
to the Cape and eon'lm I an inve^ligalion of its peoples. 

Noiili ol the SjIuii.i \lin:i i-- iidiidiited by peoples 
not iiurkeillv dilleleiil fi om the South Euiiipean.s and 
the Levanltiie.. Tile Noilfi Alrieaii rriav’ safely be 
imdiided 111 I lie Alediteuaiieaii group .i binaeli of the 

gleit ah II- i.iie whieh is often i-.-leried to liy the, 
desifinat,, e Caiieasian oi Aiyan. When we reaeh the 
Nubians, "er. and enter Egypt, the land of the 

( ojii-, .mil aiso noth Elhiojiia and Aby.ssinia and pass 


through Somaliland, the ethnie group we r.ome across is 
hybrid—a niixtuie of llamitie or Caiieasian and Negro 
elements. 

To the south and west of these jieofiles ai'e the 
■woolly-hailed gloi'p, whieli ’ iiiehnli-s the Negio, the 
Bantu the Molteuloi and the alniosi extinct Bu.sliman, 
Ineidi-nlally. the woollv-liaiieil iieoiile are not all black 
- roloiatioii langes fio.ii the deepest and -iuniesi ebony 
to hglil litowii and yeBow. 

Tile little yellow man, the Bushman, was at iino 
liine the iini lialleiigeil mastei of all Aliiea His laee 
is till only one that lias tfie light to piuelaim itself 
alMiriginal. ,111 the n-t. itiilmling the Negro .iiid 'he 
Bantu, weie Jiiiinigtanis. allhoiigh imieh Biishmaii blood 
flows in their veins and tile earlv aninii-l leligion ol the 
Bitshnien and the IliHienlots heeaiiie ahsothed by the 
nfw arrivals. .Is in India the Aiyan eulmre took unto 
itself, as it weie. most, if not all, of the eailier eiviliza- 
tion, so in Africa .Semilie and Hamitie. and, as I believe, 
Dravidian and iiie-ntavidian, influenees -lieearne super- 
imjioseil upon tin leliginu^ helieU ol the uutoehthonous 
inhabitants. 

We liave now leaelied llie aie<i known tod-jv as the 
(ienlial .\hiinn Ei-dialion and vve aie in the lieart of 
the Bantu w'orld. Ib'ie we fmil the Mastioiia. Matahele 
and Biio'm milioii.- llie /iil'is liirlhei south ni Natal 
are an olKlioot ol tlie M.itahele people even ns the \osa.s, 
fuilhei -onth ,s|ill, aie a liiaiieh of the Zulu- i on-ider- 
aldy nio'lified as i lesuli ol the .disorptlull of Bushinan 
and Ilollenliit hloivl, as iheii language clearly iiidieali's. 

In tills irgioii jie the tnins of the Cleat Zimbabwe, 
a )itoniiilent --triieluie jii the .Sable N'tdiev vvheie over 
400 iihiT linns are to he di-eoveied. Somehow m other 
It >-eems to lie (•iinn"i led with Mi sii|Mitaniia, I’hoeriicia 
and Pale^line file wtjtei is iinile eoiiviiieed, as a 
le-iull ol iii'isoiiid le-^eareh work civet inanv vears. that 
.Seiiiitie eulture is also lespoiisihle for -Iruetiues such as 
.Stonehenge on the Sali-hnry Flams ol Wiltshire ; the 
ijuoils and eronileehs of l.anyon and Penzance in. 
C.oiiiwull . the (ileal Zimlialiwe in Rhodesia and the 
ruins at liaiiuanaeo in Bolivia. Piotessor Fiobeniits* 
Ill lii*. iiive-ligatioiis in ]020 came In the eonelusion that 
these ruins have a remarkable leseinblaiiee to those at 
llnmpi in .Sonihern India, winch, togetln-i with Ziin- 
hnhwi- he a‘i lilies to Mi-opolaiiiian eulture. It js also 
id inlet I -I let nop- I hill the whole siineiure and 
lavoiil of lie huildmgs m Hiiocli-sia veiy niiielii 
Te^etnlile those of i erlam nniis to he seen in ancuc-nt 
•Syiia, the ecmihinalion of place of woi-liip and fort being] 
munilc -I to tiolh msianees and this fact sC’imiis to 
sin ngllieii the- )i<‘lief which some hold that Zmibahwc 
V as the eiladi'l of a Ilebiivv colony, and the old mines 
III the vieiiiily aie ihoughl to he the snurec; of King 
Solciinon s wealth. Reflec tiiig'- on these old mine work¬ 
ings, whieh have- within living memory been reopened 
alter possibly millenniums of disuse, reminds me that 
not so many years ago a bronze image of an Imlian 
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deity wafl plouglicd up in the Watcrberg district in 
SouiluTii Africa. <*111 

The Zimbabwe ruins were piubably built c. 1000 
B.c., Ml we must not be lenipled to look upon them as 
the work. ol the llanlu as iIhmo latter were at that 
time nowheie in the vicinity and probably not in Africa. 
It is thought by some that the Bantu people found their 
way as far south as Rhodesia only about llifK) A.t)., bv 
which lime the stiiietuie was ulieady m mins, and 
the newcomers r-onsidered it to he the work of the Devil. 

The Bantu la'-e spiead right into Cape Colony, now 
the Cape I’roviine o| llu South Afriean Union and its 
leiii'ory im hides practically all Mma from Keny.i south- 
wui d.s. 

It iieisi lie leiiifiiiiieied lhal, although the Bushman 
and the Buiitii diuii' a eommnn • onlineiilul borne, they 
tlilTei fiom eai li oiliei a great deal jihysically. 'I'he 
Bantu and the Ni'groe^ an on the whole a tall laee, 
bliiek-skimied and plnsoall) vvell-pi njioi iloned The 
Biishnii ti. on the olliei hand, ate a verv shoi I. yellon- 
skiiined laee, willi \ei\ hloaii noses and high cheek- 
bene.s. and lloii slioil ha/r, wlneli tin \i-gio-Banlu 
immigrant' eilliei aepiiied liom them iIiioulIi itilei- 
bieeding oi eke neeni'd as a lieiilage from their 
ATelanesi.in adveiituie'. grows in tiriv woollv tubs, often 
of a iiisiv hue. Iieie and theie on the skull, giving ii a 
paleliv apiieauiiiee. flie Bushiiien are often c haraeleri/,ed 
by .Mongol like feaiiins iihi' face in many la'cs having 
a flat appeaiaiiie (oniuionlv oh'eiverl among the Chmi-M-; 
ami by tlieir liniids and feel, vvhii li are of a peeular 
.smallness,and grarefuliiess 'I’lie eves of these people 
arc often small, der p-set, black ami Ix'urlv Thev are 
long-'ktilled, as all Afiieans ate. Today the remnants 

o) this (reople aii’ es|imaled to nu'nbei |e-s than o.oOi) 
in all \fiied They ale fast dying 0111. 

It is a mo,s| suggestive f.itt—to ihos,- comrete 
thinkeis who demand a I'IiwkhI proof ot Kaima that 
the lovve-t lae •' of .'iieii are now ia|iidly dying out; a 

jihenomeiioi; largelv dui' to an e\l 1 aoi diii.iry sleiiliiy 
'|■lllllg III anoii',; the women, fiom the time that they 
were (list iippioaelled h\ the i'.lii opi ail'. \ proeess o| 

deimijiioii IS taking pl.n e all ovei the globe, among 
those laci-s, whose •lime is among iii-i those 

sN'( ks. be it itneiiked, whnh esoteiir philosophy 
regaids .0 the senile lepif'si-niatives of litsi aieliatc 
nations. It is inaiiuiale In niniiilaiii that the evtinc- 
lion of a lowiT laee i' iintiiiiihh due lo iiuellies or 
abuses ]teipelialed bv t idonisis Clmiigi of diet, 
diunkenmvs. ele., 1 |( have done mueh; but those who 

rely on sueli data js olferiiig an all-siiHieienl exidanatinll 

of tlie emv. eannol meet the ithnlanx of faels now so 
eloM'ly airayed. 

Thus writes Madame II. P Blavalsky in T/ie Secret 
Doctrine, V ol. 11 . pp. i 79 - 7 S(). ’J'heii 'be quotes the 
materialist I.efevre as sayinu : 

“Nothing can save those that hate inn their rouise 
.... It would he neeessaiy 10 extend their de.stined 
cycle,' , . The peojilcs lhal hare heen most spareid, 
Han'diian.s at ,lI</o;rc.v, hare been no less decimated 
than the tribes massacied or tainted by European 
iniiiision." i“Pbilo.sophy." [». .'vOfD . 

As has alteady been hinted, the Bantu is lerlainly 
not .Afri'-an in origin. “U'hjI ! The Afriean not an 
Afriean ?" T hear you rxelaim. But fhi." ought not to 
8 iir|)rise us. Europe today is inhabited by peoples 
whose original homes were in Asia. Mv British and 
Angle-.Saxoii forefutluTs have been traced to the ('as]vidn 
Pea and the Biaek Sea areas. The Norwegians, ■'wedes 
and Danes are not oltoriginals of Scandinavia. The 
tlue native of the North is the Lapp, a race short in 


stature, with high cheekbones and snub no-cs, quite 
difleierit from tlie tall, blond, liliie-eycil Noidies With 
legard lo the Bantu people, of Rhodesia and South 
Afiiea, who are also in the main the raeial sloi k from 
wliieh the Ameriran Negro traces his oiigin, tlii numen. 
eal factor alone in the populations is evulem e aeamst 
their long so (turn m that area, Atnhropologisls an l 
“latistir'ians R'eog.'iiz • the people as the most luobhi 
race on earlli. JIad lliey been in tlii' ana dmmg all 
the centuries that uie < laimed for them, ihev would 
mo'l eeriainlv h.ivi been mui It moie numerous The 
uv<i.i)'e number of (bildieii five 01 s,x to each mother 
• .ndicatcs a pi'ople who. if thev had resided in a given 
uie;, foi l.fKK) years, should number at lea~t 8 i)(' 0J.(XK) 
in '•'Oiilh Mill a alone insii-;,d ,,1 auuind S.lXKt.OOIt as 
till \ do. 

I'lom wheie ih<o 1 aiiie the aiiee-loi- of tie' Negro 
ami Ban 11 peoples Does tradition havi' something to 
sjy '' What does |iisioi\ icveal f I he voice of history 
s■'l|•ph<s a vaiiiuhle <loe wliii h i' worthy of our 
I oieiiletalion in this siudv Mini Masudi, an \iabi.ti\ 
liavellei. who m.iv with soiiii imtitii aliriii lie temied the 
Mateo Polo of tfiba. informs m in Ins travel leeords 
lhal liv .\.D. 9()t) im.itk this daiei the Batilii were 
sjiread as far south as Sofnla, winch i' an area in the 
medern Fotiugue-e eolonv oi Mozambique 1 I'.ast Aliieal, 
a lenitory on a latitudinal level with the southern part 
of .Southern Rhodesia. .Another interesting ]i<),nl brought 
out in Ahul Ma-udi's writings is tliat the-e Bantu were 
railed Makalanga and were a people who had. during 
the eoiii'e of their 'otilliwaid mareli. mixed with the 
Persians. At alts. Indians and the Greek- The true 
unmixed Bantu follows il aftei them From vvlienec did 
li.ev eome ? 

These Makalanga |)osce.» an mteristing tradition 
wlmli miy he llu- kev to the rid lie of the Ivlaek man's 
fia-l Thev appeal lo have Iiavelled to l)ie Malay 
I I niiisula lio.ii l.iiha wh.el' aiioiding lo Pioifsss'i 
S'hwjil/. was llenr hoipc land, ami (rom ibi le t,, the 
Pai ifie an bipelagoi - wheie thev ilUeimat 1 o d will) the 
v'oellv lulled \'’ei,io- ami wt le lie pn-.i uil.us of the 
ft i7/v hail I d Melatte-uim 1 liu i.ieiilaliv . rrianv <it ti'.C 

Cape (ololiieil people, wiio ate .! liiixniie ol \fneans 
and Furoiieaiis. tend to have the saim' fu7zy hair.) 
Fiidciii oui iiig lalei on to make then w,i\ hick lo India, 
tin \ vveie loihiddeii. am! linn '.uleil alomg the Malah'it 
eea-l, ami fiiiallv down ilie Afinan eoa-l. evi'nlua’iy 
landing nil the sluies of thal eonlilienl S"iiu- -1 Mb’d in 
Miidaguseai. where they remained flee from the ethnic 
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jaf)uence» and oixing with the Bushmen and Hottentots, 
who, both TBcially and linguistically, affected those who 
settled on the mainland. 

Madame Blavatsky in Volume II, p. 328, of The 
Secret Doctrine says ; 

Funnily enough, Haeckel, in his fantastic Pedigree 
of. Man, considers “the Australians of to-day as tlie 
lineal descendanis, almost unchanged (? !), of that 
second branch of the primitive human race . . . tiidt 
spread nortlrwaid, at first chiefly in Asia, frtvm the, 
home of man's infancy, and seems to have been the 

parent of all the other straight-haired races of men. 

The one. woolly-haired, migrated in part, ■westwards'' 
. . . . (I'.e., to Africa and northwards to New Guinea, 
which countries had then, as said, no existence as yet) 

, . . . ‘‘the other, straight-huiied, w'as evolved farther 

to the north in Vsia . and peopled Australia.” 

(p. 81) . . , . Prof. Ha'ckel must also have dreamt 
a dream and seen foi once a true vision ! 

It seems ralhei likely that this theory is the correct 
one when we eon-ider 'l'a«munia. whose almost extinef 
blaek people differed very little from the Negro and the 
Bantu. They may have been a branch of the race that 
made their way eastwards in those early days of our 
era. 


Background of the Split of Surat 

Ramesh Prasad writes in the History and 
Polical Science Journal, Agra College : 

Giisis in (lolitieal organisation- is a natural pheno- 
nienou. institutions, the ereutuies of human activities 
must suffer change; ollierw'ise. they stagnate and dii: out 
Whenever change js obstructed the inevitable result is a 
cri.-is. Organi.salions claiming a national diaracter caiii 
ill-afford to neglect popular asfiiralions and reactions. 
The split 'W'hich took place in the Indian National 
Congiess at .‘'iiiat in IW? was one such crisis which 
mundane institutions have to face. 

ThK l.EADi'.Ilhllll* OF MODJJIATI-S 

Ever after tts inception in 188.5, the Indian National 
Congress held its sessions bom year to yeai in different 
cities for a score of years. The course of the Congress 
was a peaeeiul maieh tkvoted to the voicing of public 
grievaiKCs, suggestion of reforms and making eniiealies 
and appeals to the British sense of justice and ligliltous- 
ness. The oliject of tlie Indian National Congre.ss had 
been “to draw attention of both the people as well as 
the Goveiniiient to all the grievances from which the 
country suffered, aird wliri h were its avowed ob.iects 
to remedy hy constitutional means and mclhodb.’ 
{Indian National Ev<dutii>n ; A. C. Mazumdar. p <)8.) 
The Congress aitnual sessions, at different places, all over 
the country were like the sessions of a large annual 
debating society. Long speeohe.s wete made and tbe 
sessions adjouined after the adoption of numerous 
monotonous resolutions, copies of which were, however, 


despatched to government for favourable consitienitioii. 

No effective canrpaign was organised and.no remark¬ 
ably constructive work was done during the twel-ve 
months of a year, on the expiry of which the Congress 
met for the next annual session. Even a moderate oJ 
Gokhale's brand was not fully impressed by Congress 
methods. “Very few of us’’ he observed, “have really 
faith in the work we are doing. When men take up 
work in a mechairical sfiirit, without believing in it, 
you should not be surprised, if no great results are 
achieved.” {Indian Review, August, 19(M, p. 550). 
Similar dissatisfaction was expressed by G. Subramania 
Aiyer. "To some extent,’’ remarked he, “it ha.s even, 
departed from the features that marked it in the earlier 

days.Bur it does little nuiie than that at pre.seni. 

The fourth of the ohiecis of the Congress, as stated by 
its first Fresideni, namely, ‘the determination of the 
lines upon and tiietliods w'iiich during the next twelve 
months it is desirable for native politicans to labour in, 
the public interests,’ lias now gone out of its sight." 
{Indian Review. December, 190.5, p 880 I 

Ttio'Jgli the aii\en| of llie twentieth ecntury 
witnessed a reniatkable change in Congress altitude to¬ 
wards the governiient, the leadership of the (.ongreas 
had remained tbe same and the men at the helm of 
affairs weie fully confiimed in llieii favoiirble siews to¬ 
wards the BiitJsh character and theit .sense of juslifC. 
They tried to understand British character from British 
literaiy creations 'These Indian leudeis of the Congress, 
of whom hislorv takes note as ‘Model ates,’ were the 
pioduct of Western 'lultiiie and edueation “'Ihey had 
their Woidsworth and their Browning societies” {Irklian 
Vniest : V. Chiiol. ]> 24) Thev went to all lengths in 
ptaising the British nation and British chaiacicr. 
.M'.ihainniad Kahimal-ullali Savaiii. T'resulent of the 12th 
Indian National Congiess deeiuied in unanihiguous terms 
that "a more honest and sturdy nation does not exist 
under the suni than thi- English naliuii. i 1 he History 
oj Indian Naiional (hnigiew. \ iil. 1, P Sitaramayya, 
p 6J I SiitiilaTly, the aniiiilmeni of the paitithm of 
liingal "led to a gu-liing praise of the British Govern- 
iT'eiif, a renewed faith in its sense of (uslice and a sense 
of piofouiid gratitude exiiiessinc it-ell in unmeasured 
flights of oiatory’’ (lliid, p. ti2.) Thus, in spile of the 
n,pealed acts of injustice and alioeilies, rommilled by 
till Britishers in Imlia and the regular draining of its 
le-ourees, the ‘Moderates,’ who hail been nurtured by 
Wi stern tiadilions never faltered in their prolessions of 
f.iilh ill the nobility of Biilish eliaraeier. Sii Plietozpshah 
Mehta was expre-sive enough when he remarked, “I have 
no fears hut that English stale-sinenship will ultimately 
le-peiid to the call." (Ibid, p 103) and concede the 
Indian demands S. N, Banerjea even declared, “Wc 
plead for the [HTmanencr' of Britisli rule in India.’’ {How 
India Wrought for Fn&.lom: A Besunt, p. .357). They 
bdieved that to gel leilre-s for her giievanees, “what 
India wanted was a lucid and balanced presentation of 
her case before Englishmen and their parliament." 
[History of Indian National Congress 18S5-W35 : P. 
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^tmlnayya, p. 97), They even “loved to parade thmi 
loyalty.” (History of /. A. C., Vol. I: P. Sitaramayya, 
p, 62. 

Extremism in Maharashtra aI^d Bencal 

Opposed to this set of moderate leaders, were the 
patriots of Maharashtra and Bengal. The young men of 
Maharashtra and Bengal, well educated and fully 
conversant with Western education and culture were 
principally inspired by Indian ideals and were proud of 
their heritage. In an open letter to his countrymen, 
Aurobindo Ghosh proclaimed the superiority of 
Hindu over Western civilization. “We reject’’ he writes, 
“the claim of aliens to force upon us a civilization 
inferior to our own or to keep us out of our inheritance 
on the untenable ground of a superior fitness.” (Indian, 
Unrest, Note 2, p. 337). 

Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the pioneer of 
this re-awakening in Maharashtra. “He was a born 
fighter and a typical Marahatta. The passion for 
freedom was the ruling motive of, his life.” (Indian 
Politics Smcc the Mutiny: C, Y. Oiintamani, p. 81). 
He organised Ganpati festival in 1893 and Shivaji 
festival in 189.'». He also started Hindu Lathi club and 
carried propaganda against cowkilling. Maharashtrian 
nationalism could be rou«ed only by such activities, 
These festivals were utilised for political purposes. He 
also carried on vigorou.s propaganda against the British 
government through his organ, Kesari. In the eyes of 
the Moderates, his progi'ammc vas dangerous. But the 
following of Tiluk was increasing day by day. lie was 
acting as a man of the land, to which he belonged, 
deeply touched by the sufferings and miseries of lus 
felhiw eountiymen He voii'cil what people felt. 

.Maharashiea was ablaze. 

In Bengal, the jiartiiion project led to a serious out 
break of public feeling, against the Government and 
dissatisfaction inountcd with its repressive measures. 
Yugantar, Sandkya and other journals, preached 

Kvolulionary ideu^ and louscd the public to action. 
Ihough they all acknowledged the debt of Tilak, local 
leaders of renown were not wanting in efforts. Men, like 
Bipin Ghandia I’al, Aurobindo Ghosh and Ashwini Kumar 
Dutta, weie actuated by the desire of liberating the 
country from foieign yoke. Religious feelings were 
roused in Bengal and Shakli-Cult was revived and 
poimlarised. 

The Extremists werr; ardent and lelentless. Ihey 

“smarted under a seii'-e of wiong and.kept up an 

agitation through the columns of thcii papers ns well as 
upon the platforms decrjlng the Congiess and preaching 
the utter fulihtv »d' Congress propaganda." (Indum 
Htttional Evoiulion. pp. 103-1041. They ha<l devised new 
weapons of Swadeshi and boycott and they became very 
successful in Bengal during IW-l-ll. The Indmn National 
Congress ha.l also uplicld Uie movement of S^Jeshi in 
its Caleulla Session of 1906. (Resolution " 

India brought for Freedom, p. 460). It would not be 
judicious to call Hie work of the Bengal patriots as des¬ 
tructive A. C. Mazumdar’s statement that theirs was 
apparently a work of destruction not of 
tion” (Indian National Evolutimi, p. 104) is hardly based 
on justice. The political methods of the extremisia were 
surely surcharged with religious fervour. But tl^r were 
constLtional and peaceful in action. Mr. PramaAa Nath 
Bose observed in 1907 that “the ^iremist is not such a 
dreadful creature after aU, aud so far as * 3 

British rule is concerned, is as prosaic 
being as the orthodox congressm^ is now understood 

be,” (Indian Review, April 1907, p. 253). 
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Tla growth o{ CBtremisin wa» oot an overmght 
' pheiHimefiOli; ft fo^ yoara to mature and many '^actors 
coatributed to it—the famine of 1896-97 and the plague 
of 1898 ; the Anglo-Indian feeling of racial hatred and 
thdr attitude of arrogance towards Indians, and the work 
of religious reformera. 

The VtcfcHOYALTY OF Loan Corzon 
B ut the immediate reason for the flaring up of 
.national feelings was the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. He 
undertook feverish activities and suffered Irom a zeat for 
reforms. His hand was everywhere and there was hardly 
any department which did not feel the impress of his 
personality. The Calcutta Corporation Act of 1899 and 
the Official Secrets Act of 1904 were passed and adopted 
under this enthusiasm for reform, against popular protest. 
ILs Indian Universities Act of ISKM turned the universities 
of India into “the most completely governmental univer¬ 
sities of the World.’’ (Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. 11 : 
Ronaldshay, p. 193). The partition of Bengal proved to 
be the greatest blow to Indian sentiments. In spite of the 
clear manifesation of public opinion, Lord Curzon carried 
it tlirough. But it released dormant potentialities and 
created a wave of indignation througliout India. “No 
other event in the history of national movement in India 
gave a more powerful incentive to her political cons¬ 
ciousness and awakeing than the partition of Bengal.” 
(7Ae Muslim League ; Its History, Activities and 
Achievements by Dr. Lai Bahadur, published by Agra 
Book Store, 1VS4, p. 54). These and other official 
measures of Lord Curzon coupled with the expedition 
to Tib^ and the policy towards Afghanistan gave rise 
to much popular resentment. Besides, Indian troops 
were dso sent out to China and South Africa. “Indians 
strongly resented the employment of their troops to 
farther British imperialistic designs.” {.Landmarks in 
Indian Constitutional and National Development, Vol. 1 ; 
G. N. Singh, p. 144). For all these acts of unpopu¬ 
larity Curzon paid the price. He “departed unhonoured 
Old unsung.” (Indian Review, May, 1904, p. 308J. 


Events Outside India 

Moreover, continuous news of maltreatment of 
Indians in South Africa were pouring in the country, 
Mahatma Gandhi was waging a non-violent war against 
the atrocities and inhumanity of rules there. The Indian 
sense of self respect was deeply wounded. The Indians 
felt that without independence at home it was not pos¬ 
sible for them to get fair treatment at the hands of 
Other people. Nor were other inter-national happenings 
wiUiting. The defeat of Russia at the bands of Japan 
in 1904-5 put self-eonfidence and courage in the hearts 
of the people of Asia. “Almost for the first time in the 
history of the world an Asiatic power, hitherto some¬ 
what despised.humbled a huge European power 

..*’ (Indian Review, January, 1905, p. 1). 


DiscoirrsHT ‘yUlKmarm 

Therefore, when the twetnty-first Congress Mat at 
Banaras on 27th Dec., 1905, the two wings of the Coil- 
gress were sharply divided over the resolution of wel¬ 
come to the Prince and Princess of Wales, which was 
ultimately carried, extremists absenting themselves from 
the meeting. The extremists were further disappointed 
by the absence of the word ‘Swaraj’ from ’he piCsidcntal 
address of Gokhale. Much disgi untied, they met in an 
open session (niostlv young dclc"ates) to foiin the New 
Nationalist Party, wh.ch, however, did not dissociate 
itself fiom the Congress. 

The differences between the extremists and the 
moderates had beet me so alarming that an open breach 
was feared at the Calcutta session of 1906. To avoid 
this, Dadabhai who was 82 was invited from England to 
nreside. When he accepted the invitation, the relief 
was so great that b. N. Banerjec wrote to him “you 
have saved us from a crisis.” (C..dabhai Naoroji: 
R. P. Mrssni, p. 497'' Dadabhai could conciliate the 
extremists by declaiing that "self-goveinment is the only 
chief remedy. In self-government lies our hope, 
strength and greatness.’’ (How India Wrought for 
Freedom, p. 447). A resolution on self-government, 
which extremists paradoxically called the Svvaraj Reso¬ 
lution, although the word ‘Swaraj’ did not figure in it, 
was adopted. Such an altitude, however, saved the 
situation for the time being. But it could not save it 
permanently. The discontent was leal and it made the 
sjtlil inevitable. What huiipeued, iheiefore, at Surat in 
1907 does not surprise us. 
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Political Writing and Public Passions 

In this essay, Sir Norman Angell reflects on 
his unusual career, which spans more than six 
decajHlcs and numerous countries. Sir Norman, 
of course, is the author of The Great Illusion, 
first published in 1908 and since then reprinted 
and translated into twenty languages. For his 
lifelong fight against war and militarism, he was 
knighted bv King George V in 1931 and received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1933. Among his score 
of other books are The Story of Money (1929), 
Preface to Peace (1935), Let the People Know 
(1943) and The Steep Places (1948). For a 
dozen years. Sir Norman was a member of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of Internationa] 
Affairs, and from 1929 to 1931 he also served in 
the House of Commons. This article reflects his 
painfully acquired distrust of nationalistic 
passions, more dangerous in the masses than 
among small groups : 

Any man who has hce-n writing on public affairs for 
more than sixty ycais. a« T have, ought to taki' stock 
and ask himself what events have had to say to tha 
id <‘as he has propound(*d, An<I if h»* has corrections or 
recantations to make, he should make them, as an obli¬ 
gation to those who may have road him. I undertook 
sonic such stork taklnsr a year or two ago in the form 
of an autohiopraphy But, since then, events have empha¬ 
sized rerlsin points and clarified others. Since both em¬ 
phasis and clarification hear on today's most urcent 
problem, that of defense against Communism without 
atomic war. a word or two in that context may be in 
order. 

What follows will be belter understood if I explain 
that the sixty years just referred to have been divided 
about equally among the United States, France and 
Britain; that the twenty years in the United Stales in¬ 
cluded se\en fthe first seven) as a manual worker, farm 
hand and what not; that the French period included a 
year or two on the staff of a French paper, to which I 
contributed a dady article on international p'ditics; and 
that the British pciiod has included candidacy in four 
Parliamentary electii.ns, membership in Labour party 
Committees, and a year or two in the House of Commons 
on the T,ahour party henehes. There were, of course, o'ther 
aeiivilies, hut they need not eoriie into this story. 

How does it all add up. in the light of subsequent 
events ? The iioliiieal and economic prognostications made 
in books, paniciilarlv in the matter of military vic'ory as 
» means of solving our maior problems, have generally 
stood the test of events Tn that connection, there is 
aot much to correct. Yet, T want to avow much failure in' 
the main purpose I set myself more than half a century 
igo. The story and cause of the failure should be of 
wrvice to younger political writers grappling with a task 


upon the success of which our sheer physical survival 
now depends. 

It was my early life in the United ^tes, that is, 
among workers on farms and ranches in the West toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, which planted the 
seeds of the purpose I was lator to follow. Leaving a 
Swiss university at 17, I became an emigrant To the 
United States. I had not been in the country king before 
I was the helpless witness of the beginnings of a 
lynching: the gathering of crowds, the rumbling of a 
vague, surly clamor, the Increasing domination of the 
exinfused and uncetlaiu mob by the most violent and 
least rational elements with it, the frightening process 
by which individuals, at other times decent and humane, 
shed those qualities and any sense of responsibility 
for the monstrous and evil thing about to be committed. 

A year or two after that experience, I was to witness 
something similoi on a national, and, still later, on an 
international, scale. President Cleveland’s virtual threat 
of war against Britain in his Venezuelan message 
aroused a violent outburst of Anglophobia in the United 
.Slates. Tlic US., one learned from nearly all the big 
circulation newspapers and much of Congress, was suffer¬ 
ing intolerable wrongs at the hands of Britain, and 
American freedom would be put in mortal jeopardy if 
a British colony in a South American jungle extended 
its frontier even a mile or two. fAn unfortified British 
frontier, not in distant South America but right alongside 
the United States for ,^.000 milesi, had existed for 
generation.** without provoking any eueh fears). My fellow 
workers were as angry and passionate as the newspaper 
writers and Congressmen. But not one of them could 
tell me what the wrongs were, or in what wav their 
countrv was so threatened by Britain as to iustify war. 
This failure to find an answer made not the slightest 
tliffcrenee to their angry patriotism, except, perhaps, to 
increase it. In a letter to a relative in England at the 
time. I wrote: "Here is the spectacle of a whole nation 
moved by sheer hallucination, by delirium” 

True, the mood passed because an American ship 
was sunk in Havana harbor. Then, almost overnight, 
Spain became the malevolent enemy whose power had to 
be destroyed and the “Briti.sh peril” was for a time 
completely fca’gotten in the passionate demand for war 
with Spain, which, in this case, duly came. 

When the observer of these events found himself in. 
a French newspaper office in Paris during the Dreyfus 
affair, he was confronted bv what seemed to him a start¬ 
ling phenomenon. The French newspapermen wrote 
almost ex.aclly as the Hearst newspaiiermen had written ; 
the Deputies in French Qiamber talked almost exactly 
as the Ciongressmen had talked. France, too. it would 
seem, was jn deadly peril from the machinations^ of 
foreigners, particularly the Btitish, who were plotting 
with the Jews to undermine the. French Army. (French 
anti-Semitism then had a daily newspaper. La Libre 
Parole, antiripating Hitlerite Germany by thirty years or 
more). 

How came this resemblance in circumstances yrhietk 
were so different ? The French case conommed g mi *- 

















"The aiodeejt revhew foR- may, ‘ Ws 


csmage of justice. Such errors occur in every country. 
It was the business of the French judiciary to set things 
right. Why, then, did the affair dominate French polities 
for almost a generation ? Because it precipitated collec¬ 
tive passions of fanatical partisanship—passions which, 
whethw they take the form of nationalism, race preju¬ 
dice, ideological (i.c., religious) differences or jiarty 
loyalty, can blind men to the simplest objective fact 
beneath their noses. In some respects, the emotional 
ei>ideinics in France were more mischievous than the 
American kind, because they were much more destructive 
of Government stability. Political partisanships in France 
are such that the country is at times unable to agree on 
any government at all. Quite small groups, though 
unable to create a government thera.sclves, ran make it 
impossible for any other group to do so, all to the 
greater weakness and instability not only of France but 
of the West as a whole. 

On the heels of the Dreyfus affair ciimo the jingoism 
of till! Boer War in Britain The two little Boer republics 
had to be siipjiressed as a measure of security for the 
two British colonics of the Caiie .and Natal and for the 
Biilish position in Alriea generally, file talked glibly 
then of a British railload from the Cape to Cairo). 
There were a dozen good reasons for heliiwing that the 
concpicst of the two Boer republics would not add at all 
to the security of Biitain’s position in Africa. But to 
state tliese reasons in tnrblic was as much as a politi¬ 
cian s life was wiorfli, as T.loyd George, escaping in 
poliriiinan’s disguise from a Birmingham mob deter¬ 
mined to have his blood, soon found out. 

Time has now given its veilict' on the poliry so 
passionately demanded by the British electorate of 
that (lay. The two Boer republics were conquered and 
extingirished with the result that the whole of South 


as "general" madness. If it is general, it is not mad¬ 
ness but normal human na*ture, and “you can’t change 
human nature." 

Thirty years after the publication of Patriotism 
Under Three Flaps came even'ts which threw light on iw 
raab theme and tragically confirmed it. By IQ-HS, no 
non-German had any doubt whatever that a whole peo¬ 
ple could he seized by collective madness or hallucina- 
lion. For by then we were witnessiitg the spectacle of 
the most highly educated, cultural nation in the. world, 
one eminent in technology, adminisllration. industry, 
philosophical sfieeulatioii and musi<‘, preparing for the 
systernatie, efficiently organized externrinafion of mil¬ 
lions of men, women and children for the strle offense 
of belonging to the race of Jesu.s Christ, His mother and 
Apostles, to the people from whom Christendom has 
lakcii its religion and its ethos. 

Now if we saw a lienign, kindly pa>er famiJias push¬ 
ing little children .mil old women into a gas chamber and 
crern.'jting them for 'the kind of offense, just described, 
we would have no licsitation in applying the appro¬ 
priate term 'to the spectacle. We would say that 
here vias madness, insanity, hallueinatiun, delirium. 
We will miss the whole significance of Ihe vast 
Hitlerian episode, the Nuremberg Laws, the Belsensl 
and the Bnchenwalds, miles., we can face the facr 
ihal the individual Gei'inaii is, in the oidinary situa¬ 
tions of clailv life, as kindly, humane and compas¬ 
sionate as the members of any other nation. And that 
is precisely 'the kind of point we have systematically 
evaded in our inleipretution of events of this last half 
century. 

We in Britain usually explained those aspects of 
Gernian policy which have cost Germany and the 


Afrira, including the erstwhile British colonies, has 
become a Boer rcjmblic—virtually so today, formally so 
tomorrow, as the Boer Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa has just annouiieed The emergence of a 
new republic might of itself be something at which we 
could rejoice. But the new republic not merely rejects 
the la.st vestige of British authority, hut. as part of 
the lieritage of bitterness left by defeat, it rejects 
also all that is best in the Biitish tradition. Ant it is 
substituting a policy of ferocious racial discrimi¬ 
nation that m.iv result in the whole of Negro Africa 
being plunged into cliaos and bloodshed. 

Thus, at the turn of the century, the. three great 
liberal powers of he world were caught in the grip of 
fierce, irrational emotions of the mass mind, manifested 
here as nationalism, there as inipeiialism. elscwhete as 
anti-Semitism or racialism or doctrinal fanatiiism. This 
writer found the spcelarle frightening. If such passions 
continued )o dieiaic the policies of nations as politically 
mature as the United States, France and Britain, then 
it was the etui of democracy or of much hope for any 
form of society which was stable, free and humane. Per¬ 
haps the most frightening aspect was the general iin- 
awarencss of thc-c forces which threatened to deslrov us. 
Tile volcano of irrational passion lumblcd deeply 
enough, hut no one seemed to hear. 

Tins wtiter gave expressiop to his fears in a book 
(his first) entitled PatrM'tisni Tirkier Three Flaps : A 
Plea for Rationalism in Politirs. Published in 190.1, it 
had virtually no .sale at all. though a glood many reviews. 
Several critics took the line that a people ought to be 
irtaiional. impulsive and iias.sionate in defense of its 
national interests, and that any nation that did not thus 
act in ■•''iivelv and “think with its blood" would almost 
cerlaiudown before more virile people. Olhere 
took the familiar line that there can be no such thing 
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world such misery by saying that they are all due to 
“Germanism,” that only Germans could be guilty of 
that kind of abomination, and that i{ we took measures 
to clip their power, to "destroy German militarism,” 
disarm Germany, then, the world would be safe. 

But this conclusion itself involved closing our 
eyes to obvious objective fact. To the east of Germany 
there was a state more powerful than Hiller’s building 
up a system as savage, cruel and inhumane as that 
which llitlcr tried to build (the Arctic slave camps 
yield nothing in barbarity to Belsen and Buchcnwald) 
and muv'h more dangerous. For the Coininunist stale 
has a weapon Hitler nevei had : a <loctrine which has 
infected groups in every country of the world, which 
are prepan-d to act as the avant-garde of Moscow’s 
doiuilnalion. The antis used in Soviet coneptests are 
not in the fiis‘1 instance, military. Russia’s conquest ol 
China’s six hundred millions has been achieved 
witboiit pile sacrifice of a single Russian division. She 
has conquered by the exploitation of just tho“e irra- 
tioiiali.srns anil fanaticisms to which my book in 1903 
tried to call attention, the self-same irrationalisms 
and fanalieisins wliicli she is still exploiting and by 
which bile hopes to triumpli. For, of coursi*, they arc 
the source of that lack of unity in the "West—the 
disunity within each nation eicated by the conflict of rival 
jiariies and the conflict between .states piovoked by 
tile emotions of nationalism—which makes a coni- 
nion jiolicy for Western states ho dilheult. This dis¬ 
unity arises from, and further stimulates, psychological 
forcr.s with wliicli military jiDwer eaimot deal. If a 
French or Italian Communist party manages to block 
inter-\llied agreement, it Is not going to help matters 
to drop American bombs on Paris or Rome. 


Wo know from the facto of history that the poydio- 
logical forces under discussion are neither inevitable 
nor unmanageable. The wars of religion between the 
Christian sects which once devastated Western Europo 
(they would have destroyed it utterly if the aniagoniiits 
had possessed the nuclear weapons we possess) have 
come to an end. Heretic and orthodox have learned 

ccexistence. The Christian churches now confer to¬ 
gether io discipline, by understanding, the passions that 
once sent them at cacli other’s throats. Other factors 

have entered, including the correction of the theologian 
by the layman. 

As much can be done for the passions of opposing 
political ideologies. But the first condition of dealing 
with any problem is to recognize that it exists. The 
usual altitude in democracies is to deny even the exist¬ 
ence of the destructive spiritual forces present within 

each of us—even within that Common Man whose 

century this is supposed to he. Yet, we flourish such 
slogan^ as hundred million people can't be wrong** 
and ‘‘The voice of the people is the voice of Cod.” If 
we give such slogans the meaning so often given, then 
not lung more can be said or done. One does not pre¬ 
sume to corri'Ci the voice of God. 

We will nevei make democracy workable until wc 
accept the hard truth (which wc as.-cited often enough 
when We passed judament on the voice of the German 
ptople) that the voice of the, people can often be the 
voire of Satan. Tlicn we may set seriously to work in 
the radio..,.to overcome ‘the Satan of modern politics 
and improve the characlci of those collective judgments 
upon which our future depends .—The New Leader, 
I'clii'uaiy 14, 1955. 
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%IE MODERN 'wMEWYdiiMlxWs 


Nylon and Perlon 


Walter Theimer writes the interesting his¬ 
tory of the invention of the above-mentioned 
^o substances in Deutsche Korrespondenz, 
March 19, 1955, as follows : 

“Nylon” and “Perlon” are world words. No poli- 
tuian and no ideology can dream of ever equalling 
tnra in popularity. These synthetic fibres are now the 
principal materials for ladies’ stockings, often just 
termed nylons” or “pcrlons” but men’s socks, shirts. 
Wd many other things are made of them likewise. Pro¬ 
duction value in^ this field has reached astronomic 
^ures. And yet it is only a short time ago that the 
meas which gave rise to this colossal industry sprang 
from the brains of a few research chemists, in part al¬ 
most simultaneously in Germany and in'Amcrica—and 
tlial 18 the story we are going to tell Scarcely one 
among the fair wearers of "nylons” 
apd “perlons” is aware of the 
dramatic battle that was fought at 
the ^ cradle of perlon, fortunately 
ending in reasonable compromise. 

Ihi Pont, the huge American 
chemical manufacturers, launched 
nylon about 1935. Chief chemist Caro- 
thers. one of the world's leading 
authorities on synthetic fibres, had 
invented it. Dr. Carothers was the 
first man to make fully synthetic 
fibres. Rayon had dominated the scene 
before. But rayon is still a semi- 
natural product; it is processed 
cellulose, coming from wood Its real 
home is in the forest. The truly 
synthetic fibre, however, is born in 
the, factory. It is made from chemi¬ 
cals. Carothers synthelized the “polya¬ 
mides,” which are compounds with a 
structure remotely resembling proteins 
and, therefore, natural silk (which is 
a protein). The principal polyamide, 
nylon, was tremendously successful. 

STAimiNCEu AS Pioneer 

As mcist synthetic fibres and plastics, 
nylon is based on the theories of 
macromoh'Tular chemistry, the new 
science pioneered by Professor 
Staiidinger of Freiburg, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for it la.sl 
year. .9ma]l molecules are synlhetized 
and joined together to form larger 
ones, known as macrornoleoules. The 
processes of uniting them are known 
to srientist” as “tKilymerization,’’ 

“polycondensation,” etc 

Now the same ideas guided Dr. 

Paul Schlaek, a German research 
chemist then with I.G Farbenindiis- 
trie, the chemical eonibine dissolved 
after the war, and led him to 
di.seover a process known as laetame 
pnlymeri/ation about 19.37. From a 
simple ryelic hydrocarbon, cyeloh- 
exane, compound named cappro- 
lactame be made. When heated 
under aomi, pivssure, the molecules 


of this substance polymerize. They link up to form 
perlon. The treasured stocking material is a ‘^ligh poly¬ 
mer’’ of caprolactamc, which in turn may be mads 
from a hydrocarbon found in petroleum. Perlon is a 
polyamide and, thcieforc, a relative of nylon. 

Patents Exchanged 

Hence it is not surprising that American chemistii 
bad in the meantime developed a similar process. It 
luincd out that Du Pont had filed a patent for perlon 
one nose-length cailier than the Germans. It was not 
for the first lime that an important invention was made 
in several countries simulianoously though independently. 
This was not a que.slion of national pride, hut millions 
of dollars were at stake. An ugly patent dispute raised 
its head between the two ehemical giants on eithei side 
of the Atlantic. Yet reason won the day, and shortly 
before the last war the two companies agreed to exchange 
their patents. I.G. Farben was authorized to make both 
nylon and perlon in Germany. Nylon was at the time, 
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called “Perlon T” by German makera, a name dropped 
long since. “Perlon proper was known as “Perlon L”. The 
general licence agreement is still valid, and German 
makers of perlon pay a small licence fee to America. 
The successor companies formed from I.C. Farben after 
its di8.«olution continue lo make the fibres. 

As materials for hosiery, nylon and perlon keep 
competing with each other^ but their makers no longer 
compete. They have reached agreement long ago, and 
leave it to the ladies to decide which fibre, they will 
choose. Perlon is of even greater tensile strengtli than 
nylon, hut the latter is said to possess some other advan¬ 
tages. Elastic ‘‘curled” variants of nylon seem on the 
advance at the uiomenl. at least in the German market. 
Oil an overall evaluation, both fibres may be regarded as 
equals. Men’s slocks made of these materials, such as 
ItK) per cent perlon socks, rarely need darning, and have 
almost done away with an age-old problem that has 
vexed counllc'-s geuetalioii' of housewiveo and bachelors, 
the luilcr even more so. Jhere are other u.=es for pt.lon, 
ineidentally : ship’s ropes are made from it, for 
example. 

Tith Suit was Gone 

Perlon had a German jirecursor, known as peil-iran. 
Like perlon, it was resistant to acids, but sensiliv, to 
high temperatures. A young rheraist of Hamburg, just 
working on his doclor's the.«is, ortleictl a lab. suit of 
perloraii, and was delighted lo he spared acid splash 
holes in his trousers henceforward. Uu'i one winter day, 
wl'Cii he was leaning against the radiator and talking 
to his colleagues in the lab., he .saw their eyes widening. 
He looked down his body the fine peiloran suit was 
gone ! The young scientist was standing in his undies. 
1 he heat of the radiatoi had quietly melted the perloraiv 
which liad agglomerated into a few smaU balls. Today's 
perlon will stand 220 degrees centigrade, and there is 
no need to feat a lepeiiiion of such pioneer-day 
incidents. 

Experts know a groujt of plasties which used to be 
colled ‘'Perlon U.’’ It i- n<i real perlon. The habit of 
calling three quite different classes of substances by the 
common name of perlon and distinguishing them by 
initials has been ahaiidunod. It was again Gerinan- 

American patent rivalry that stood at the cradle of 

“Perlon U.” I.G. Farben resolved to make something 
far outside ilic patent province of Du Potil's in order 
to avoid further patent quart el. Professor Otto Bayer, 
today a leading eheinist in a large .surecssor company 
to T.G. Farben at Leverkusen, synihetized a new class 
of compounds known as the isdyurrthane.s. These 
substances are ehemie-allv very different from both 
nylon and perlon, and ate made, by quite different 
processes. Thc.st> “little brothers'* of perlon quickly 

grew into fairly big brothers. Tliey arc industrial 


materials rather than textile fibres, their domain being; 
plastics, aeixrgels, rabber-like materials, varnishes, and 
adhesives. 

New Plastics 

Urethanes are chemical compounds akin to urea. 
Production starts from de-disocyanates, a class oi 
conqioiinds little used in industries before. In Professor 
Bayer’s process, these compound.') are reacted with 
vaiious alcohols. By suitable choice of the other 
reagent, the properties of the resulting compound may 
he controlled. Long, cliainlike inacromolecules may be 
madi—'these straight-chain compounds are like fibres. 
By i-hanging the other reagent and altering the 
conditions of tlie reaction, interlacing macromolecules 
may be made. Tliese are very strong, owing" to their 
net-like structure, and give good resins, varnishes, and 
atlhesives. The degree of interlacing, and hence 
htrcng'ili and elasticity, may be chosen at will. So 
aondretls of different substances arc made by applying 
tile ‘,an,e ba.sie principle. The new class of plastics 
has pi ived extraordinarily versatile. 

Tint mitial materiali are mixed at a temperature of 
2iX> degrees centigrade. Urethane molecules form, and 
immediately polymerize at this temperature. No fewer 
than It) 000 of them link up l<i form a macromolecule. 
Interlacing polyurethanes are known as “Desmophen” 
and "Desniodut'’ respectively, and much used for 
industrial purposes. They do not melt at any 
temperature and are not dissolved by any solvent. 
Do-mi>)ihcn varnish solidifies so fast that the usual 
jiroeess of “shooting” the varnish on to the object can¬ 
not he applied. It would harden in the air. So the 
approptialc chemicals are placed on the object, and the 
varnish i.s synihetized in position by heating. It is 
Iiraclioally irulestruclihle. The new varnishes form 
hard, soft, or elastic covers on the objects, and other 
materials can be impregnated with them. Adhesives 
made fiom niixture.s of the new synthetics are extremely 
‘'Hong. They will cempnt metals and rubber. One 
iiticrcsiing polyurethane is ‘‘Vuleollane,” a highly elastic, 
nihher-like suhstanct; differing in rhemical structufe 
iiom botli natural rubber and “Buna” the well-known 
synthetic. 


World Bank Granta $10 Million Loan 
to Tnilian Corporation 

Washington, March 15—^The International Bank 
for Rceon-fniction and Development (World Bank) 
yesterday entered into a formal agreement to lend SIO 
million to the Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion of India formed to assists India's industrial growth. 
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The new corporation, sponsored by private investors 
of India, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
will make long and medium-term loans to industrial 
enterprises ; purchase shares of industrial enterprises; 
underwrite new issues of securities; guarantee loans 
by other investors ; and Jielp industry to obtain manage¬ 
rial, technical and administrative advice and assistance. 

The loan documents were signed for the bank by 
Eugene B. Black, its j)rcsidem. C. L. Mehta, India’s 
Ambassador to the United Stales, sij^ed for his 
government.— USIS. 


Conquest of the Desert 

The l'5th March, 1955 will certainly be remembered 
as a red-letter day in the history of Sind as on this 
day the Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, 
perfornied the opening ceremony of a prize pioject 
which is destined to turn .some ihiee million acres of 
waterless waste of the province into smiling fields. 

The construction of this gigaihlic barrage, which is 
now known as Ghulam Mohammed Barrage was taken 
in hand on 12lli J'ebiuary 1950, and Pakistan engineers 
and workers deserve full credit that within a short 
span of live years in spite ol the luiidrances caused by 
unforeseen events, this barrage which is a vital link of 
a bigger project, has been successfully completed. 

The advantages accruing from this Barrage project 
are manifold. Jt will jirovidc assured, adequate and 
timely supply of water to the districts of Hyderabad, 
Dadu and Thaita. With this uninterrupted supply not 
only an aiea of 1,9.50,000 acres which is rtmeiving 

uncertain supplies of water tiirough the inundated 
canals will Le continuously irrigated but also an, 
additional area of about 1,100,000 acres waste land will 
come under cultivation. 

Another important benefit of this project will be 
that for the first time in the history of the tract, an 
afipreciable area will come under Ilabi wops—vegetables, 
tobacco, sugar-cane invited the allcution of authorities 
concerned to the import ant point that in distributing 

the lanii great cure should be taken to give these lands 
to those who have small holdings and to leiugees who 
have elected to make Sind their lioinc. He, uttered 
pniphelie waiiiing that il we will reiieat the, mistake of 
distributing these lands among the big landlords, we will 
be only adding to our diilicullicB. 

“The coniinon man wlieiher iht: refugi'c oi a local,’’ he 
said, “is the coie of our nation and all oiti s<,bemes and 
projects must aim at ainelioiaiiiig llie liaulsliips of his 
day-to-day life.’’ 

It is in the fitness of things that ilii^ giigiinilic 

project which is bound to contribute .■ibiindanily to the 
prosperity and welfare of the common man has been 
named after the Head ol the Stale who holds the wellare 
of the nation’s downtrodden inillions very dear to his 

heart .—Pakistan Today, Ainil 1, 1955. 


WHO Develops Exdiaiige of Medical 
Publications 

Medical libraries throughout the world, which 
previously offered their surplus publications to other 
medical institutions for free distribution and exchange 
tiirough UNESCO, will now offer them through the 
agency of tlie World Health Organization's Headquarlera, 
in Geneva. 

According to information received this week from 
Geneva, WHO will inform medical libraries in its 
Member States concerning the availability of medical 
books and periodicals offered by libraries, ft will not 
Itself collect and make bhipmeiils of sueli material, but 
will act as a central inJormaiion service for medical 
libraries wishing to excliangi, and distribute material. 

All sluimienls ol publicanous will be made directly 
tiom one medical libiai’y to .ii'i/bei, after agreement 
lias been reached on the cxuiM items required and on 
the questiem of Uanspori costs 

WHO, through its Jabraiy aiul Kcfcreiue Section, 
is already in touch with m great many medieal libraries 
throughout the wmld, but wil! lie glad to receive from 
new medical libraries offer's ol exchanges, aeeompanied 
by lists of the most-needed books auci j'arlieulais oi 
periodicals.--JFHO Press Release, i’cbnnn 7,J955. 


Paul Claudel 

The great French writer Paul LllaiiJel died in Pais 
xccently. 

He was born in 1868 and belonged to that genera¬ 
tion of Frcnclmuai wdiicli has given to the world such 
writers as I’aul \ alety, Aiulrc Gide, illoiiiain Rollund 
and Colette, such painters ,i.s Henri MalGse, such politi¬ 
cians as James ami l-ion iliuin ami such scientists as 
Piene Cum; ami Paul Laiigeviii. 

In bis youth he was a g-K.it admirer of Rimbaud 
in whom be found ibe master eii ibling him to escape 
fioiii a niateiiabsiie woiid. Sudili uly, be awoke to the 
consciousness of his Catholic faith, which he professed 
to the day of his death. 

He had lakeii U| tli. diplomatu career (he was 
Consul ill ShaiigliJi, Mmi.slei Pleiiipoieiiuaiy in Rio, and 
laie.r Ambassadoi in Tokyo and in Washington), and 
he composed most of his woiks in the course of bis 
slay abioad : TOuige (1911), L’Annonce faite a Marie 
(1912), L'Echmgc 11912), Lc Soulier de Satin (1929). 

His full and iiiqieiuous lyricism is free from all the 
tile eoiislraiiit of iJassieal Frelieh poetry t he has pi;e- 
ft rred to express Jnmsell by means of the verse imila- 
ling the verse of the Bible. 

All bis writings, wbelbcr poetry or drama, are 
guided by bis Christian mysticism, in regatd to which 
he chooaca his subjects, and it is the conclusion of 
L'Annonce jaitc a Marie which seems to be the key 
to Lis work : “The aim of life is not to live but to die, 
il is not to shape the cross but to ascend il and to grv® 
what we possess with a smile .”—News from France. 
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Scopr-Goats and Escapism 

Sixly-fdiir amiublc" niombei'^ of Parlmnif'nt sent 
a icjiiesentation to tlic Congress Working Commitlot. 
icgaiding (he desirability of stni ter eeusorship of 
Indian and foieign films Cinema, they said, was a 
“social iiidiHtiy"—wliatevei may that connote—and 
if It tended to create an anli-soeial atmosphere “some¬ 
thing would ha\e to be done about it." Evidi’iitly 
liy ‘‘.-onietliing’’ was meant thi-' representation and 
t'l'at having been done, the .sixty-four uu ofpdios, or 
It may be i.ncoffinlfts as well, went back to their 
(piarter.", well-satisfied at the fruits of their labours 
and well-content that they had earned the lasting 
gratitude of the forty-eight millions that had provided 
them with the .sinocure.s at New Delhi. 

We give the newspaiier repent that .appeared in 
the Arnrita Bazar Pafrika elsewhere, but 'here wo have 
to addres.s a few words to Shri Shriman Na.ra.ynn, the 
Congress (icneral Secretary. 

We do not know an.ytliing about the sixty-four 
members of Parliament. For aught we know they 
might be ns wise as Solomon or Chanakya, or again 
they might be ol the average run, that is to say the 
usual lazy yes-man and woman of no consequence 
beyond party representation. We have still less to 
say about Di Keakar as We have not been able to 
make up our minds, a.«i to whether he is in charge 
of the departments eoneemed or whether tiliose 
departments have taken dharge of him. 

But Shriman Narayanji has grown in .stature in 
the shadow of Bapu. ITe might not be a super- 
Erahmin of Sarv’odava. with all its au.sterities. fanti- 
cisms and shibboleths, but all the same he has 
breathed the incense and drank the madhit-parka at. 
Gandhiji’s feet for years. He has listened to the 
sermon-s and has served at consultations with the 
Father of the Nation And therefore wo expect 
that he would at least keep the Congress, weak, effete 


and infested with profit^seekers as it is, reasonably 
free from altempts at cheap publicity. For l.hat is 
what we see in every' line of the .subjoined report. 
If it be incorrect, then it sliould be corrected. 

Does Shnniau Narayanji leally believe that any 
Ck'nsor-Code imaginable would really improve matters? 
There were law.s in England which jiunushed smoking 
aiul tobacco-chewing by chopping the culprit’s limbs 
off. Did that stop it? Is there no diunkenness in Bom¬ 
bay. where a niotlu r with an ailing child has to move 
licavi'n and earth to get an ounce of absolute alcohol 
to .sponge the child’.s .sore.s'^ In the United States of 
only a few derade.s baek, womon used to be fined ten 
dollaih if they exposed a few’ inchc"-' of their legs above 
th(> ankle, wdule getting down from the bus or the 
tram What was the effect ? 

Can the .sixty-four inember.» name a dozen or oven 
a half dozi'n films, jirodiiccd in impeccable ta.ste and free 
from all thi- carnal evils, that have not been financial 
failurcf^? We nan name a dozen that were impoot- 
cablo, but, totally unprofitable. 

Docs Shrimain Narayanji know that sublime 
paiisagea and ennobling scenes from the pons of 
Rabindranatli and Saratxiihnndra have to be bowd¬ 
lerized and totally inverted in places before tho 
public would take it? 

We know that the Cinema today is a .social 
problem. But fUiat problem is not so easx’ of solution 
as (he dauntless sixty-four or Shri Shrinian Narayan 
imagine it to be. The real trouble is with (he total 
loss of moral values amongst the majority of our 
people, cinema-goers and others. The Congress hag 
done nothing and Ls doing nothing about it. It is 
useless making a .scape-goat of the cinema, for in the 
book-trade and in fiction magazines we have fib® 
same .shameful story. Shriman Narayanji should cry 
Piccavi witlli nil of us and then proceed with such 
conferences. 

Wc are not going to give a detailed criticism of 
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the Working CommitU’o’s opinion.^ or of the re- 
preseolation of the sixty-four guards. They are too 
absurd for detailed con-sideratjon, jn flie form wo lia\e 
perused. We append the oxinift from tlio Amrita 
Bazar Palrika below: 

The Congress Working Committee has expressed the 
view that rules and regulations regardingi censorship of 
films should be more strictly enforced to check degenera¬ 
tion of public morale and prevent exhibition of unhealthy 
films. 

The Committee expressed this view at its meeting on 
May 4 after considering a representation by 64 Members 
of Parliament regarding the desirability of stricter censor- 
shiji of Indian mid foreign filins logether willi a no(o on 
the subject by Dr. B. V. Keskar, Union Minister for 
lufornialioii and BroadcvimUng. 

Communicating the views of the Working Committee 
in a letter to Dr. Keskar, the Congress General SeCTetary, 
Mr. Shriman Narayan . has said it was also suggested 
at (ho moot ng tli.it ooiisoi>lii|i i-hould bo api)oint.od at 
the script stage to avoid unnecessary complications 
and wastage of money at a later stage. It was also 
pointed out that members of the Censor Boards 
should be selected more carefully so that they might 
constantly keep in view the probable effect of films on 
the morale of the people, particularly those of young- 
men and women. 

Tlie Members of Parliamenl in their representa.- 
tation had .stated that in India and America the 
tendentcy of film producers appeared to be to try to 
exploit films lor the greatest amount of profit 
regardless of social con-sequenees The result 
had been that a deliberate programme of preparinlg 
films extolling crime and sex inciteincni was going 
on. ‘The effect on impressionable young minds of 
oivcr4sexed stories or crime pictures depicting bHood-. 
shed, brutality and violence need not be describesd. 
It will not be an exaggeration to say that present- 
day cinema has been one of the important unsettling 
factors of our school and University student’s life.’ 

Cinema, the representation said, was a social 
industry and if its activities t^ded to create an anti¬ 
social atmosphere, something would have to be done 
to check it. ‘There is an overwhelming public opinion 
that the cinema, more especially in a country like India 
W'ilh an objective of n Welfare State based on sorialislic 
pattern should be controlled and guided more effectively 
so that it serves the purpose of social and artistic 
progress.’ 

Dr. Keskar, in liis note, was understood to have 
generally agreed with the views of the M.Ps. Certain 
types of films he felt had ‘definitely anti-social aspect*. 
Preparation of such films in incrcasingi numbers had 
posed a very ticklish problem both from social point of 
view and from the point of view of national solidarity 
and security. Dr. Keskar said. 

The Kafihrnir Princess 

The world knows now about the Bandung Afro- 


Asuan Conference. And it also know.s of the (narrow 
escape of Chou En-lai and party who were to have 
flown m Dhe ill-fated Air-India Constellation plane. 
‘Murder will out’ is a chiche, but fairly true neverthe- 
les,-!, at times. 

It is no .secret that a great many .\merican.s did 
not like the Confert'iice. 'That was well-iuin(ler.sl.and- 
■able. But wliat i.s iin-intelligible to most sam' pei-sons 
is the vieious attitude of some re)iute<l joiiriial.s ot (lie 
U.S. to all matters iiertaimng to India. 

In this matter of the Kashmir Pniicrss ura.sh the 
Ti.iibc of Chicago, U.S.A., in its April 25 issue rame 
out lhu.s : 

“Murder!’’ cried the Red Chinese government. 
“Murder deliberately engineered by secret-agent 
organizations of the U.S. and Chiang Kai-shde!” 
Retorted the U.S. State Department; “PyeposterouB.” 

The Chinese Communists had chartered an Air- 
India plane (fee $20,000) to lake part of their delegation 
to the Bandung Conference in Indonesia. The four- 
engined Constellation Ilrw in to Hong Kong from 
Bangkok on a regular flight, disembarked il.s pas.sengers, 
and refueled. During the 80 minutes it stood on the 
uiifirhl, il iriis rimii il irilh irrunit/ Thi'n t he 

charier pas.sengers were whisked in. past eustoma 
directly to the plane Chief among the three Chinese 
delegates were Huang Tso-mei. head of the official New 
China News Agency in Hong Kong and rated one. of the 
Gimmunisls’ top agents by Hong Kong police, and 
Shih Chih-ang, No. 2 man of Peking’s chief foreign 
purchasing agency. Among other passengers five listed 
as Chinese newsmen were actually (according to Western 
intelligence) unsung but imiiortanl Communist propa-* 
ganda anil intelligence agents 

The plane took off A few hours later, it crashed 
into the South China Sea 250 miles cast of Singapore. 

Without, waiting for detail.'!, India’.s Pimie Minister 
Nehru (lespatf her! a lues.'age of concern to I’c'kilig 
“This jlisaster has some very unusual features. Some¬ 
thing must have happened suddenly. There must he 
full inquiry.’’ Peking did not wait, either. Even be¬ 
fore the delegation left, said the Foreign Ministry, the 
government had learned of a “sinister plot .... to 
assassinate the members of the Chinese delegation, 
headid hv Pii'niier Chou En-lai and to .'aliotage the 
Afro-Asian Conference,’’ and had warned the British to 
take special precautions. The Communist government 
charged the British with “heavy responsibility.’’ The 
British formally rejected the charge, insisted that they 
had been warned only against the possibility of 
Nationalist demonstrations, not sabotage. Therefore no 
speeial measures had been taken to guard the plane it¬ 
self, which was serviced by the regular Chinese crews 
at the airjjort. But, the British contended, the possibility 
of sabotage was “extremely remote.” 

Only three survivors, all Indians, were fished out of the 
sea. Engineer A. S. Karuik, taken aboard the British 
frigate Dampier, gave the first authentic explanation of 
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the cra^h; a liydraiihc fire in the port wing. Tfie 
plane broke into three piece® when it hit the sea. 

Thia sounded more like a common accident than 
Hiihotage. in their first broadcast, long before any 
survivors had been picked up, the Communists had 
said that the plane exploded in mid-air—the same kind 
of wild report that crash investigators on the world’s 
airlines encounter after most crackups. But Peking, 
wliich knows a propaganda windfall when it sees one, 
grabbed its chance, without even wailing for the facts 
to bi' established." Thus far the TimX'. 

It will be iioli'd thill actual facts have been di.''- 
torled. i)i c()ur.se lh(>ie is no expression of sorrow at 
the lass of life of mnoeent people, 'rhut wouUl be 
too iiuicli to (Xjieel of thi' illtliy newshouud who 
Wjote that piopaganda .splurge. 

\Vc ajtiiend the «oininiiuitpies and new... repoits li,at 
followed I he enipiiiy. 

"Ni'W Delhi, May 27.—The explosion of ‘a timed 
infi'inal iiiiKhine,’ plmced in the starboard wheel-well 
of the aircraft, lesultcd m the clash oi the /vo.s/'/nvr 
J’riuoi-.s, wliieli was eaining Chine-e delegates to the 
lliindutig eouferenir- on A|>iil 11, according to the 
hmlrngs of tin loininittee of iinpiiiy jii>poiuted by Ihe 
Indone.siau f{overninenl \ .suniniary of the reiioii, 
releiised siniiiltaneou.-iy in Mew Delhi and Djakarta 
today, --avs llu're is i)o.'ilive iiulKiilKwi of an exjilo.sion 
having ociuneil m thi' wheel-well ol the staiboard 
iiiuleicaniiige. This idenei' roiLsi.sied of— 

1 'J’he bulging oiilwanl of the skin alnl slnil 
menibeis in the iinineiliate area; 

2 Deep [iitti'iig by shiajmel of the skin and 
stnictiii.al Mienibeis failing the exiilo-ion; and 

H \ hole blown inwards into the No .1 find 
tank, 

‘'The leeoM'iy ol foui parts of a twisted, burnt 
•ind eoiroded cloekwoik ineehani.sm, wluvli has no 
’•(•latioii In any equipment oi struelure of the aircraft, 
founil in the same area where the exjtlo.sion took 
plaip. ‘jirovided irreful.'ililo evidence of an infernal 
maehiiie hiiviiig been jilaiced in this area. ’ 

“Tlic findings of bhe commitlee :ire as follows; 

1. The aircraft was airworthy and properly 
cert ified; 

2. The ■crew was ex))enene(-d and held valid 
licences; 

3. The aircraft was properly loaded and had 
sufficient fuel for (hp flight; 

4. The take-off from Hongkong was normal 
and the flight unevi'ntful for the firi=t five hours; 

An explosion oeeurred on board the air¬ 
craft when crui.sing ul. 18,(XK) feet over I lie sea. A 
fire broke out in the .starboard wing and .spread 
rajiidly, causing failure to the hydraulic and elec¬ 
trical servicles; 

6. A rapid de-scent for ditching was imme¬ 
diately eommeneod and the emergenev procedure.s 
were carried out efficiently and csilnily bv the enwv 
members under extremely difficult icondilions; 

7. The aircraft hit the water with the star¬ 


board wing-tip while under partial losa of control 
and broke up on impact, and 

8 . An inspection of the wreckage revealed 
positive evidentie of an explosion in the starboard 
wheel-well of a timed infernal machine, jiarts of 
which were still in the wreckage. Thi.s explo.sion 
caused puncturing of the No. 3 fuel tank and a 
fire which spread rapidly and could not bo 
controlled. 

“The Constellation took off from Ilongkong under 
tile command of C-ajitam Jatar. iloutme me.sijages 
wiTo exihariged by the aircraft wiUi ground stations 
and the fight was entirely without incident until 
approximately five hours later, when the aircraft was 
ciuisjoig at 18,000 feet over the sea. At this stage 
a muffled explo.sion was heard on board. Smoke began 
entering the cabin througli the cold air ducts and a 
localized fire was detected soon after on the star¬ 
board wing behind the No. 3 engine nacelle. 

“Rapid descent foi ditthing the aircraft was 
resoilod to and distress signals wore broadcast. In spite 
of the firt'-fighling action, during wliich the No. 3 
engine was feathered, the fire spiead very rapidly and 
caii.M'd failure of the hydraulic system, followed by 
failure of the electric .sy-stein as well. During the 
final stage.s of the descent, executed in extremely 
dilliciili circiini.stances, dense smoke entered the 
I uckpit, leducing visibility to almost nil. 

“Only three crew members survived the awidenl. 
The aircraft wa.s destroyed. 

“iilalvage operations to recover the wieckage from 
the sea-bed weie liegun on Ajuil 25, 1955, and lasted 
for ten days, duiing which petiod nearly 90 per cent 
of the wreckage W’as rcvoveied. An insjicvtiou of the 
wreckage revealed co'Dfirmalory evidence of a fire 
having .•'tarled in ihe aiea referred to by the surviving 
members of the crew.” 

“New Delhi, Ma.v 27.—A search is now being 
made for a man in Fonno.sa who, luicording to 
irrefutable circum.stautial evidence, is believed to be 
re.spousible for the destiaiction of the Kashmir 
1‘riwi‘sn It is leaint on excellent authoiity that the 
illoged saboteur, a K.M.T. Chine.sc, i.s I'losely 
implicated in the planting of the time-bomb in the 
ill-fafcd Air India International plane and that he has 
escaped to Taipeh. 

“Meanwhile, the Goveinment of India is refasing 
to say anything in the matter beyond the statement 
that those found guilty nui.'-l bo punished. The full 
report of the inquiry is still awaited.’’ 

The Hongkong Government made Hie following 
statement to Reuter: 

“The report of the Committee of Inquirs’’ 
appointed by tlie Government of Indonesia establishes 
that .an explosion in the wing of the .\ir India Inter¬ 
national aircraft Kashmir Princess wdiich caused the 
plane to Oj'a.sb int.o the sea on April 11 whilst, on a 
flight . from Hongkong to Djakarta was due to 
sabotage. 
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“It Becnrifl i)robftblc thut, the explosive device 
employed was pluticd in the aircraft at Hongkong. 
Althougli it would not be in the public interest at thus 
ritage to publish results of the Hongkong police 
investigations so far made, the Hongkong Government 
IB deteimined to in.ike every effort to ascertain the 
facts. If it is established Unit the outrage was com¬ 
mitted at Hongkong it is determined to do all in its 
power to bring tho.se responsible to jtustkf;. 

“In a .>^tiitenienl, issued by th; Hongkong Govern- 
numt on April 13, it was staled that it had been 
informed th.at the Chinese MrniKtry of Foreign Affairs 
had reeeived information that trouble might be made 
bv Chinese Niitionali.-i syinpathi?!ei.s for a group of 
lournalists leaving for the Bundling eonferenee by an 
Air India International aircraft, on April 11 and it 
had been asked to lake .appropriate prc'cautions. 

“There was no suggestion in the nie.s.sage fiom the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, or from any other source, 
of po.s.sibte .sabotage of tlie aircraft. Thr precautions 
Uik(H ircrc llicrfjorc directed to protection o} the 
passcnyeis from molcslalioii at the airport, llakl the 
Xios.sibibiv of snhotmjc been mentioned, .specified action 
would hare been taken for its prenenlion, including 
detailed .search oj the aircivjl, and, i} necessary, its 
J< lenlion jor a suitable length of lime. 

“Imnieilialely after 'news of I he crash was received, 
inquiries weie begun as soon as possible. Those 
iovered a wiile field, including uriangenients made for 
I he traiisiioit of passengers and Ihcir baggage, servic¬ 
ing and fuelling of t.lu' aireraft and mtenogation of 
all those that had bei-n in any way eonueeled with 
the ailangemeuts in Hongkong. 

“Moh' than H)0 persons were interviewed by the 
t'olice and slalemeul.s were taken from all of them. 
Although there was no evidence at that time to point 
to .-abotage, the inve.'-'ligation was camed out on tihe 
as.Bumption that .sabotage had taken place. 

“.As .soon .as Hie wreckage of the aircrait had beim 
rai.sed from thi- sea and had been examined by 
technical exi'crls, incindiiig tlie Director of Civil 
.Aviation. Hongkong, and the Chief Investigating 
OfTira-r of Accidimls of Ihe Brilfsh Ministry of Tran.s- 
poif anil Civil Avialum, the Hongkong Government 
was informed tJial Hie crash had almost eertainlj' 
been caused by an exi)lo.sion in the, .starboard wing 
and Hial thi., laid Ix'en cau.sod by a device placed in 
Hie wing behind No ,3 engine. 

“In view of th(' time faelor (that is becsuiae the 
normal type of tinie-bomb is set to go off wihliin 12 
hours), It .seems most likely that this devwe had, m 
fact, been plaei'd in Urn aiircrafl diiritig ibs .stay in 
Hongkong. 

“ThLs information enabled Ihp field of inquiry 
to be narrowed, and it was therefore possible to con¬ 
centrate inv"e.stigations on those persons m Hongkong 


who might have been in a position to place such a 
device in the Indian aircraft. 

“This investigation has been and is .still being 
piirsuf'd with the utmost vigour.” 

Aocording to a message from London the Foreign 
Office saul that the statement issued m Hongkong 
had the full authorization of the British Government. 

The A.I. Radio 

In the April Lok-Sabha rejiorts, we had the 
following item. We are putting it on record. 

New Delhi, April 4.—(Encouraged by weak 
criiicisin in the Lok Sahha's debate on the Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry's demands. Dr. Keakai 
today prorecded not only to defend Ministerial intcr- 
ferener in the working of A.1.R but made it clear that 
there would he “more and more” of it in future. 

An officer who wanted no interference, he stated 
repeatedly, had no place in the organization. 

Dr. Keskar said it was the Ministry which was 
responsible to Parliament for the working of A. 1. R. 
and not llie Director-General or any other officer of 
the organization. It “was utterly presumptuous” foi 
any officer to believe that his work was not open to 
inicrference 

He saw no reason for A.I.R. to be treated 
differently lo other departments and failed to make 
any ilislinction between supervision and interference. 

The iiniiorlanee Dr. Keskar gave to A.I.R. was 
evident from the fad ihoi he devoted .SO minutes of 
lie uiii'' "pel I h lo it 

It was proposed to distribute 2 .'j,(X) 0 community 
li-lcning sets in rural areas in the next two years. 
Thn range of medium-wave transmitters had been 
iiureased so that they would be picked up by small 
sets over a wide area. 

The reorganization of permanent staff was practi¬ 
cally coniplcie. Questions of permanency were being 
taken uji urgently with the Home Ministry. 

A. I. R. was giving patronage to more muEicians 
since, he had taken over. Songs produced by the light 
music unit wore proving popular. 

The quality of programmes had improved and more 
variety provided. Specialists were being appointed to 
effet 1 further improvements. 

The Akali Morcha 

“Liidhwna, May 22.—^While the Akali morcha 
mav' <‘ontinur in Amritsar, the chances of its intemsi- 
fiieation in or exteasion to other parts of the Punjab 
aiijiear remote. With most of their leaders and orga- 
iiizer.^i arrt'sted or under detention, there is now an 
unmi,sl.akable Kcnse of bewilderment among tlie maas 
of Akali workers. The few leaders who have not been 
detained are mostly theorcticiaas with only a limited 
capacity to oiTgamxe a movement. 
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"Tile Punjab Government’s swoop last Sunday in 
which over GO Akalis were detained was mast un¬ 
expected. Not many Akali leaders anticipated that 
the Stale Governnieut would act so qiinkly and 
lirnily.” 

This soeiiis to put a period to Master Tara 
Singh’s dreams. 

Krishna Men on's Mission 

\Vi’ )nit on rocoul (lie progress of tllie mission of 
hojie, .so far. 

“I’cking, May 20 - The (’hiue.se Prime Minislc’r, 
Mr. t^liou Eri-lai, and Mr. .V. K. Krishna Menon 
concluded their talk.s on Foimosa tonight on a note 
of optinii.'-m, loables l‘TJ's siu'cial corresiiondeut. in 
Peking. Earlier in the eveiiriig, tlie Chaiiman of the 
( liuie.se People’.s Jteiuiblic, Mr. Mao Tse-lung, re- 
■(■ived Mi. Alenon. Present at tins meeimg, whieh 
lasted half an hour, wi-ri' Mr. Chou and the Chine.si' 
\’ice-Piemier, Mr. Chen Yi. 

“Afier tonight’s talks Mr. Chou said: ‘We can 
look to tile future with hoiie.’ Mr. Mi'non .said: ‘1 
liave spent a useful time heie.' No commiinKiue wa.s 
Issued at, the end of the talks, wh'ch histc'd about 
31) houi.s, s|iread o\ er 11 davs.’’ 

India's Balance of Payments 

Til l').')4' India’s t xpurls and iinpuUs wcie higher in 
volume and \aluc tlinii those of 19.h3. The loiaf value 
ol ixiiorls was Ks. .363 crorcs, wliuh was Rs. 31 crores 
liighi-i ih.m ill llic juevious year. The vidunic of exports 
o| piadualb all i oiiitiioditics was higher in 1954 than 
in 19.33. die only major excejitions being in the ease- of 
manganese oie and lea Rut in the ease of tea, although 
the Volume id exjiorts deeiiiied In 51 million lbs, the 
value of exiioils was higher by Ks. 28 eroies than that 
of the jirevKills year. In the ease of cotton textiles and 
jule iiiaiiiifai.lutes, there was a fall in export prices : 
hut the iiieiease in the volume of cxjiotis more than 
(ompeiisaled the decline in jiriees, and the total value 
of exiioiis was higher by Rs. 10 crorcs than in 1953 in 
each case. 

Ju 1953 the total value of imjiorts stood at Rs. 587 
eroies and this was higher by Rs. 6 crores than in the 
previous year. While the inijioit of foodgrains declined by 
Rs. 31 erore.s than in the previous year, the bulk of the 
increase wa.s iudustiial raw materials like metals, mine¬ 
ral oils, dyes, chemicals, cotton, etc. Further, the 
prices of imtioris were generally lower than, in 19.53. 
The volume of iiniMirts was, therefore, greater than the 
figures of value would indicate. Owing to the e-om- 
imralively stable foicign exchange position reached 
during the previous year, it was found possible to 
continue and expanil the policy of rcniovingi or reducing 
The restrictions on the iiiiiiort of several essential commo¬ 
dities and t.o thver.sify the paltoin of the import, trade. 
As a rcssull the iratxiri of a large range of industrial 
■raw materials and semiprocessed gools increased 
considerably in value and volume. 

2 


The adverse balance of trade wa.s reduced in 1954 
to |Rs. 22.35 crores from Rs. 54.26 crorcs m 1953. In 
post-war years, chronic deficits have been a feature, of 
our foreign trade, the year 1950 being an exception. 
Tile foreign exchange jiosition had .‘-iiown an imiirovc- 
ment; .sterling balances stood at the end of March 19.55 
at Rs. 732 crores. Impoit Jieenees were liberalised and 
33 new items of imjiort were added to the liberal licens¬ 
ing scheme. Im|>oiTs of iniluslrial raw materials lose 
from Rs. 288 crores to Rs. 329 <roies m 1954,. Essen¬ 
tial consumei goods cost Rs. 159 crorcs of foreign 
exchange in 1954- as against Rs. 188 ciores in 1953. 
The imjiorl of jilant and machinery dec lined in 1951 by 
Rs. 8 euires to Rs. 76 eroies. jNotwillistanding a 
libera] import policy, the imjiort of es-ential eonsuiiier 
giKxis- <1(M lini (1 in value bv R~ 29 croii's, .-\|i lioiig'i 
lower prices are jiartly responsible for this di'cline, the 
pattern of trade is being shifted lowaids an increase iili 
imjiorts of industrial raw materials and jilani and 
machinery. 

The I'nited Kingdom and the I'.NA continued to be 
India's jiiineipal hiijers and suiijilicT". In 1951, the 
disliihulion of India’s imports by lountrics of ongini 
Were as follows (1953 jiercenlage being witlim brackets): 
I’K 24 5 jicr tent (15.7 jier cent) ; I'S.A 12.5 per 
cent (15.7 per <enl) ; Burma 7 5 jier cent (3.2 per 
jier Cent) ; Egvjil 1.3 pei cent (3 8 per rent) and 
other eounlries 51.2 per cent (.32.6 jicr lent in 19,3.1). 
The decline in imjiorts from the FSA, Canada and 
.\ustialia are on account of greatly reduced imports of 
wheat fiom these eounlries m 19,34. The ilistnbuliou 

of India's exjiorls by < oiinlries of de-liiialion was as 

follows: I'K 31.7 JUT cent (28.2 jier ciiu) and USA 
15.3 per rent (16.2 jier cent). While exjrorts to 
Burma aiul Jajian dreliiied in 19.51, exports to West 
Germany and Aiislialia increased eonsideralilv . 

In ]95'1 llie balance of trade with the dollar aiea 
iinjiroved by Ks. 4 eioie., to R... 21 erous in liidi.i’s 

favour. The export of tea. pite and eollon picxe- 

goods aeeounti'd for 58 Jiei rent of India's i-xjioi't eain- 
ings. Tea tojis the list bringing m Rs. 147 irons ulii 
an export of 459 million Ills again.-i Rs. 102 eroie., on 
471 million, llis in 19.3.1. The exjioii of jute gimds 
increased by 71,000 Ions to 852.000 tons ; ejinings lose 
by Rs. 10 crores to Rs. 124 (lores. The exj'oi t of 
eoltoii jvieet'-gnods increased by 45 million yards to 
815 million, yards. Exports of raw cotton weie per¬ 

mitted to the extent of ,3 lakh hales ns niiiipared with 
1.7,5 lakh hales m the earlier cotton season. Exjioits 
to South-East Asian eounlries fell sharjilv from Rs. 12f) 
crores in 19.52-.53 to Rs. 72 ciores in 1951-55. Aliliimgh 
there was a higher level of jirodiieiion in ilie light 
engineering and chemical induslnes, exjioit earningix 

declined from Rs. 70 crores to Rs. 61 erores. 

The Reserve Bank of India's hguies for our expoMa 
and impiirls are different. It |.i]aees India’s imports in 
1954 at Rs. 624.5 crores and exjiorts at Rs. 548.8 
crores, leaving an adverse trade balance for Rs. 75.7 
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crorcs. The higher iniporis in‘ 1954 were entirely on 
uecount of commercial import^,, t.ince thohe on Govern¬ 
ment account declined considerably. After taking into 
account of Official Donations and Goveiiuiient and Pri¬ 
vate Invisibles, there was a surjilus of Rs. 4 crores on 
current account. But it should be remembered that 
official donations and jnvi'ibles arc by way of compen¬ 
satory official financing' which constitute mainly loans 
and giants and they arc not strictly speaking exfiort 
eatnings. Therefore, the current account surplus is 
appall iitly a iiiisfcadiiig figure, the adverse trade 
balance being a recorded fact. A happy feature of 
our foreign traile in ]9.)4 was that India had a surplus 
of |Ks. 4.7 crores in her trade with Paki.stan. In 1953, 
India had a cuiieiit account deficit of Rs. 2.2 crores 
with Pakistan. Invi.sible reccipt.s fell in 1954 by Rs. 
18.4 crores to Rs. 79.4 crores. This was mainly attri¬ 
butable to the decline in official donation.s (i.e.. niainly 
aid received under the Indo-American Technical Co- 
ppeiation Agicement, the Gilombo Plan and the Ford 
Foundation) by Rs. 13.4 crorcs to Rs. 5.0 crores. 

Second Five-Year Plan 

With the first Five-Year Plan drawing to its close, 
the second Five-Year Plan is being envisaged. The 

outlines of the second Five-Year Plan still remain un- 

dclined, but its overall objectives have been clearly 
stated to be as follows; (1) An increase of 25 to 27 
per cent in national income during, the five-year period, 
or about .5 per cent pei year, and (2) provision, of 
employment for 10 to 12 million people during this 

peiiod. The detailed Plan is yet to be drawn out. The 
bioad outline is based on three papers prepared by 
eetinomic expeit.s. Briefly, there will be a total outlay 
of Rs. 6..'500 Cl ores, of which the share of the public 
sector will be Rs. 4,.'100 crores and that of the private 
.sector Rs. 2.000 iTores ; in the public sector is included 
an expenditure of Rs. 900 crorcs on non-development 

imrposes. Importance will be given to the develop¬ 
ment of basic heavy industries for the manufacture of 
producer goods to strengthen the foundations of econo¬ 
mic independence. The development of heavy and 
capital goods industries will reduce India’s dependence 
on foreign countries for the supply of essential machi¬ 
nery. Kmphasis will also be laid on small-scale, cot¬ 
tage and home industries, in order to increase the out- 
jmt of consumer gioods atid provide employment i'n 
rural areas. I..arge-seale factories producing consumci 
goods will not be given much importance. Irrigation 
and agiieulture will receive due prominence, hut the 
emphasis wdll be on medium-sized projects and regional 
balance. Rural eleetrificalinn, community project's and 
National Extension Services will be rapidly expanded. 

The second Five-Year Plan will aim at obtaining a 
rajiid growth of the national economy by increasing the 
scope and importance of the public sector and in this 
way to advance to a &ociaIi.st pattern of society. The 
.loint Paiier of the experts makes the following observa- 
lion.'i : “The economic development of the country 


must conform to the broad social objectives in hand. 
The development of a 'socialist pattern of society has 
already been enunciated as a basic objective before 
the country. In formulating the second plan emphasis 
must be placed on the extension of public ownership or 
control over the ■strategic means of production, on 
greater equality of opportunities, on bringing the gap 
between the haves and the have-nots and on the pro- 
tee.tion and enhancement of the well-being of the weak 
and unorganised sections of the society. Men do not 
give of their best in the absence of a secure and fair 
share in the fruits of (heir labour and achievement of 
social justice is a necessary condition for releasing the 
protluctive energies of the people.” 

If the first Five-Year Plan was mainly agricultural, 
the second Five-Year Plan is rightly going to be mainly 
industrial. The Russian economic plan.s give emphasis 
to the develoiimeni of heavy industries and the recent 
struggle for power in that country accused the oppo- 
nent.s, now displaced, of having indulged in the deve¬ 
lopment of consumer goods inriusiries. The authori¬ 
ties in India seem now to have realised that Industrial 
dcveloiiment is the sine qua non of economic planning. 
Special attention is therclore to be given to the produc¬ 
tion of machinery to be employed in die other pro¬ 
ducer goods industries, lindia iKyssesscs the riiRest 
iron ores in the world and there is no reason why 
India should not try to develop herself as one of the 
foremost countries in the production of machinery. 
With the establishment of three new steel plants India’s 
capacity of steel production will be expanded to 30 mil¬ 
lion tons in next 10 to 1.5 years. Emjihasi's should also 
be given for the development of synthetic ix'lrol and 
this would reduce imports and serve as a nucleus for 
the development of several other industries. 

A Buggiestion has been made that to increase the 
production of consumer goods, the household or hand 
industries should be utilised as far as possible. Thi» 
is said to attemin at a nice balance between the labour- 
intensive s<-hemcs that constitute household and hand- 
industries and the capital-irttensive schemes that com¬ 
prise the heavy industries. While recognising the 
labour-intensive aspect of small-scale and village indus¬ 
tries, the exjierts make it clear that once the economy 
gets going, employment opportunities become more 
Iiletiliful and invcstiblp snirphuses increase, it, wotilil be 
possible and also desirable to introduce more, efficient 
methods of production in the consumer goods indus¬ 
tries as well. Indeed, the ultimate justification for 
developing producer goods industries lies in the need for 
modernising the production of consumer goods and 
making it more efficient. Although part of the output 
of capital goods may be exported or used for further 
expansion of producer goods industries, a part must 
be absorbed in the modernisation of consumer goods 
industries. Thus, the development of heavy capital 
goods industries is consistent with and requires moderni¬ 
sation of methods of production in other sectors over a 
period of time. The strata of balancing the develop- 
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ment of producer goods industries at. one end with 
encouragement of capital-light methods of produc¬ 
tion at the other end is justified in the immediate 
future only because it is hoped that at a later date our 
savings would rise sufficiently to permit the adoption of 
ca[>ital-using methods over a large area without star¬ 
ving the rest of the economy for capital and without 
creating unemployment. 

In the opinion of the experts, it should be possible 
to obtain a rise in national income of 5 per cent per 
annum, with a wise planning and an investment of Ks. 
5,600 croics (excluiling obviously the non-development 
exjiendilurc •. Doubts arc being cherished whether U 
would be po.ssiblc for the authorities in this country to 
raise such a huge amount for the next plan. It may 
be iioirileil out that in tlie first three years of the firsji 
Five-Year Flan, only Us. 860 rrores, or 40 per cent of 
the expcntlilurc [iropo-ed omt the Five-Year Plan period, 
■Wore invested. In l;lu- last, year of the first. I’ia'a, a 
sum of Rs. 710 croir*. is proposed to be spent, while 
in llie fuiirtli year Rs. .')41 crores were scheduled to 
be sfietil. It IS to be seen whether this large amount 
e.ould he spent in the Iasi year of the Plan If the pro¬ 
posed expi'iiiliture under the sfoncl Plan is to be rea- 
lisi'd. It will b<- nece-sary for the State alone to make 
inveslnieiit at the rate of' Ks 860 erores per annum on 
un aveiage, whieh vva.s done in threi' years under the 
fiist I’lan To ai-eelerii(e (tie r.-ili' of expondiiiire, tec.hni- 
enl knowledge .and .slnitegie nialoriaLs mu.st 'have .a 
eontmuoiis flow, ofliervvise llie paee of expendiUire will 
be halted India laeks teehnicul knowledge amd for that 
she fins to (fi-pend on foreign experts who'o supply is 
limited. 

Ill ihc second Five-Yeai Plan. 10 per cent of India's 
national income wall be invested. In the first five-year 
Plan. 1 per lenl of the national ineonie was -aved and 
invested on an average Therefore to aehieve the target 
of 10 jiei rent saving, larger efforts have to be made 
both by the Stale and the people. ,\t the end of the 
hi'.l Plan, oui national income will eonie to neaily Rs 
11,(XXI erores Ten per cent of this will mean R- 
1,1(X) eroics pel yeai and this w'lll aggregate about R-. 
6,000 crores over a pc uod ol five years, as.suiiimg a 
progiesslve inerease of .5 per cent per year in our 
rialional income The policy of heavy ta.\ation which 
is being) followed by the Stale will discourage private 
leaving and as -i result ihe Slate shall have to take 
upon itself tlio solo charge of creating savings in Itlie 
public sector. Tlie private sector will be assigned with 
the task of raising Rs. 2tXX) for investment during the five 
years of the second Plan. This is too optimistic an 
estimate. During the first Plan, the private secior could 
not raise by way of saving more than Rs. 20 annually 
amt to jump from this paltry sum to the height of Rs 
400 a year requires loo bold an imagination. The 
private sector will hardly have capacity to invest Jvs. 
400 a year in the immediate future The scope of 
foreign aid is limited and although largi-r suras liave 


been estimated on account of foreign aid to be available 
during the second Five-Year Plan. India shall have to 
depend mainly on her iniernal resouiccs lor the success¬ 
ful operation of the second Plan. 

Another point should not he lust -•iglit of It is 
good that the authorities are giving griaier 
prominence to heavy industries But heavy induslnes 
by themselves alone will he ftuiiless if simullaiieous 
efforts aie not made to establish and encourage those 
industries which can use pioduels turned out by the 
heavy industries Consumer goods indusliies must 
simultaneously he establi'-hcd so as to absorb llie out¬ 
put of the heavy industries Ii would be a folly to give 
loo much prominence to heavy industries and ignore 
the eonsumcr goods industries, leaving them to be 
developed by small-scale and cottage industries That 
would create a condition of unbalanced economy. 

Trend of Banking in 1954 

Expanding resources and greatei ariivity were, 
according to the Reserve Bank's latest Annual Report 
on the 'J'rend and Progress of Banking in India, the 
main features of banking in India in l9St in contrast 
to the relatively quiet year that preceded it The higher 
level of banking activity arising mainly from the 
broadening of overall economic acuviiy was reflected 
in the rising trend of bank deposits, on the one hand, 
and ol aflvances and iiiveslmeiils. on the olher. The 
increase, in advances was parlieuJurly noteworthy as it 
occurred in the wake of det lines m the jiicvious two 
years. Bank eredit recorded an exiiansion of Ks. 57 
e.rores in 19.54. as against a fall of Rs 66 erores in 
1952, and Rs. 10 erores in 195.1. Though ere,lit 
demands were at a higher level in 19,5.i and though the 
eredit eontxaclion in tlie slack .season was not 
cuininensuratc with tlie si’asonal expansion in 19.53-.54, 
there was no rea‘-on to believe, states the Report, that 
.speculative influences were significantly at work ; the 
expan.sion in bank ciedit is to he lelated to the sustained 
inerease in proiluMion and business aelivily. though with 
a generally declining wholi-salc price level. 

In nifTling the inereaHid ciedil demands, banks had 
to supplement their ineieased resources by availinir them¬ 
selves in substantial ineasuie of the faeiliiies for 
borrowing from the Re.scrve Bank and in fart, in 1954, 
the financial as-istanee provided by the Bank stood at 
a record level. The annual volume of the Reserve 
Bank's advances lo si'liediiled banks at Rs. 14S rrore., 
under I’ac Rill Market Sehenie. wlios,- -io|ie was 
enlarged during the year 1954, was well over double 
the ISlS.'^l total, while Ihe volume ol .idv uiiee.s loi goaci.il 
purposes was also the laigest to-date at Rs 18'1 erores. 

In 1954, deposits of sclieduleiJ banks recorded a 
sharp rise of R.~ 91 ciores. eomiiared with the 
relatively' small ineiease of Rs. 8 eroies in 1955. The 
rising trend of deposits, the Report ]voiiils out, confirms 
tbc observation made in the Report for 1953 that the 
posl-Partition decline in tleposils has been arrested and 
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that, in fact, a phase of deposit expansion seems to 
liuve begun. The rise in deposits consisted of an 
increase oi! Rjs. 80 crores in. deitosits with Itidiam 
scheduled hanks and of Rs. 11 crores with exchange 
banks. 

The trends in investments of eominercijil banks also 
indicated, as in the case of advances, a greater utilisation 
of hank resources in earning assets. Despite the sizeable 
accietion to the total, the distribution pattern of scheduled 
bank inventirents at the end of lObd hardly showed 
any change as comjiared with a year ago. Investments 
ill (ioveinnieiit securities formed 86.4 per cent, o® 
the total investments as compared with 86.7 jier cent 
in lOS.'J and the small rise in the proportion of Cen¬ 
tral Covernment securities was ollset by an almost 
p(]ual decline ill Slate Govcinment securities. Among 
olliei domc.slic investnicnts, fixed deposits showed a 
small li-c Foreign investments accounted for 5.8 per 
cent, of the total, of wliiidi u little over one-third was 
held in Pakistan. 

The disirihuiion of scheduled hank advances under 
the main groujis does not indicate any marked changes 
over the year. Imlusiry continues to claim a little over 
one-third and commerce about one-half of the total. 
Production credit for agriculture which was at |Rs, 12 
croies at the end of IQ.'iS declined even further to Rs. 
.5 crores at the end of lO.'Vl; exehange hanks, the major 
purveyors of credit for this sector (which includes 
tilanlatioris), accounted for the largest decline; personal 
and professional anil unclassified advances registered a 
model ate increase. The jirofit and loss account of 18 
huger Indian scheduled banks (each with deposits of 
R‘- .5 crores and above) reflects the increase in the 
turnover of hanking business in W.'Vi Gross earnings 
of ilteso hanks registered a ri.se of Rs 2.6 eiores to Rs. 
,81 2 rrores, over two-thirds (Rs. 1.8 crores) of this 
being accounted for by the rise in interest and discount 
earned. The rise in tola) expenses of Rs. 2.2 crores 
was made uii of an increase of Rs 1.2 crores in interest 
paid on deposits, borrowings. clr.„ Rs 0.7 erore in. 
estahlislunent expenses and Rs. 0..8 erore in other 
expenses. Gonsequently, net profits went up by Rs 
0.4 erore to Rs. .'>..8 crores m contrast to the fall of 
iRs. 0.,8 erore in 1953. 

In 19.54', 17 banks went into liquidation or weie 
ordered to be wound up All of tliem were non- 

si-lieduli'd banks. Of these. 8 banks went into voluntary 
liriuidalion; 4 of tlu-m 'in t'ln' Bombay are.a, 3 in the 
Madras area and oue in tlie Trivandium area. Some 
of the more |)rominenl defeets in tlie working of the 
banks, ;i,s observed bv tile Reserve Bank during 
inspections nf banks, have been inadequate reserves, 
n’eagre liquid assets, over-extended advances, relatively 
huge un-eeureil advan.res against immovable property 

and a large proportion of bad and doubtful debts. It 
will he realised that the jiroeess of developing sound 

h.-inking methods has not been an easy one, since there 

P'ere no indigeneous traditions ip regard to modern banking 


methods, and a large number of mushroom banks were 
started by peri-ons who had no expel ienre of banking 
whatever during the years 1912-47, whea ample funds 
were available. As a result of the guidance and the instruc¬ 
tions given by the Reserve Bank, most of the banks have 
hegua to lake steps for the realisation of unsatisfactory 
investments and the recovery of doubtful advances. 
The Report also makes a reference to the steps taken 
by the Reserve Bank in assisting ro-operalive credit 
institutions and augnienting industrial credit facilities. 
In conclusion, the Rcjiort draws attention to the role of 
hanking in the process of development. While credit 
expansion to meet the growing needs of the economy 
would be jicrmitted and encouraged, the Reserve Bank, 
states the Report, would necessarily have to keep the 
situation under observation to prevent any undue credit 
inflation and to ensure the goal of development with 
stability. 

India and Foreign Aid 

For some time past eonfrovei-sy i.s going on 
yvhelher India should aeeiqit foreign eeonoiuie ■.uf’. 
Foreign ai<l is provided m the form of outright grunts 
or as loii'ns at. low rates of inU're.-l to the uniler- 
developed eoimtrii's for the piirpo.se of raising I'aeir 
living .slamlaids. In llie post-war pi'iiod the USA 
emerged as the gcneroiLs dnnoi to the war-deva.'-lated 
and eeoiiomk'ally iiaderdeveloix'd (-(iuiiIiks. Griginally 
Marshall Aid was given lo Euiopeaii eoiuitne.s ravaged 
by the serotid WoiJd AVar. Notv there 'lias come a 
shift, m outlook and (lie Amenean aid ls bi-ing 
directed lowaids (he Utlderdeveloiied eoniilries of 
Asia. Mr. Eisenhower jiointed out 1ha(, fiei- .'Asia 
leontain.s 770 million peoide, one-third of t'lie yyorld'.s 
]io])ul!ition. He said; 

“Mo.sl. of them aie eitizen.'y of newly indepen¬ 
dent' States Some have been eiigageil in recent 
war again.st Cominimi.sts. All are thn'alened. Capital 
is very .siarce. Teehnieal .and adniiiii.'-tration .skill 
i.s limited. Within (he area, however, .abundant 
re.sourei'.s and lei tile lirnds arc leady for develop¬ 
ment ” 

He ilmwever .stressed that the iiiajoi responsibility 
for eeononuic progress must he with the eouiitries 
themselve.s and foreign aid and 'capital can only 
laumeh or .stimiilati' the process of 'I'reating dvn.amie 
eeononiR's Describing the ceonoiiik' philosojiby of 
t'lie .aid, he ob.served; 

“The other free nations need the UR and we 
need them, if we all are to be secure. Here ir a 
clear 'Cti.-'e of inter-woven self-mterest." 

Mr. Ei.senhower adds that the U.R economy can¬ 
not' bo strong and continue to expaMd with,out, the 
development' of IieaKhy economic conditions in other 
free Inationa and without a eonlmuons expansion of 
international tratle. He eonehides; 

“Neither can we be secure in our freedom, 
Vinles? plsewhere in the Tt'orld, we help to build tib« 
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■conditions under which freedom can flourish by 
dcstroyinR the eondilions under whie'h totalitarian¬ 
ism can tiounsli—gross jioveity, illiteracy, hunger 
and disease.” 

Duriuig tlie first thiee yeans of the Plan period, 
that IS, 1951-54, Due total foreign aid reieived by India 
amounted to R.s. 131.9 crore.% and in* 1954-55, the 
budget figuic for external aid was placed at Rs. 48 
crores. Thc,se include loans from the Intei-'national 
Bank, Technical C'o-oiieralion Assistance Schcnie, 
grunts under Colombo Plan, Fold Foundation jScluiiie, 
etc. For the yeai 1954-55, a .sum of $60.5 million wa.s 
aiithoiised by the T'S Covernmeut .as develoiunenl- 
as,'=is(ance to India. .-Mxiiit 50 pi'r cent of this assist¬ 
ance- i.s being utilised m obtaining agiicullurul coin- 
niodilies like wlieat, and cotton. Out of tins .sum of 
SCO.5 million, the Co\ ernment. of liulia agiecd that 
a sum ol .$45 nulhon or its iiipee eqiii\alent siemld 
be a loan 

The Covei-iimenl of India is now hesitant to 
ac'Cejit loan fioin D'ue USA m view of the cntnal 
attitude taken by the Ami rican iiiiblic of the loieigii 
IHilicv puisued by Indi.i Ol conise, the Anieiican 
0]»])OMtn)n to hjan.s being gnen to India e' not gein ial 
bul limited to some sections among the people. In 
view of this ojiposiliou fiom the Amoni an iieople, 
India \ oliiiil .;i ilv lediicf'd free gift to about 25 
]ier cent, treating (he balance as luan. The sum 
proMsionallv earinaiked In the US.\ for India to be 
gnen in l('55-.50 is .S.S5 niillion. Oui of tliis ,-.uni, .$70 
miliioii .lie tor ecoiininic <Ie\ eloimient and Sl.5 million 
for tech'iiical .resistance. I’akislan. which i.s 'inly oiie- 
fitth ol’ India, has been alloiatr-d a higher sum ol 
$92 million, (hut r.s .$7 million iiioie t:l;an the 'iim allo¬ 
cated to India. 'Hie .-'ini eainiaiked for P.akislaii is 
di\idl'd as under; S6.'{ niilhon foi defence (eei)»U)inii) 
siiiipojl, ,$20 million lor diiecf, torces .siippuit; and 
S9 million lor fechuical aid 

Outright giaiils by the l^S.\ for the economic 
d<'Veh)]uiic'nl of India have lieeu veiy limited. 'I'he 
total of such giants nlilised during I'ae first lluee 
years of the IMan being only Rs 22 G croie..., includ¬ 
ing the money allocated bv llie Ford Foundation 
fsclieiiK's. The liital sum allocated for this tmipo'-i' 
wa.s, howpvi'i', higher at ]{.>. 84 crores. Tlie l.otal oiit- 
rig'iil gianlh iitileed by India comes to oidy 2 6 
per ei'iit m relation to the .sum o'’ Rs. 860 crores 
Spent during tlie first three yeais of the Plan. The 
foreign aid issue is being viewed rn a different per-- 
nectne bv a .section. In the eaih period of colonial 
de\ elo|)menl, Indi.i, China and other coloiu.il coun¬ 
tries were exploited by ttlieir Western nastevs for 
their own mdiislrial dc'vek)|)nienl. The juimder of 
Bongal helped the indiisinul revolution of P.ntaiii and 
the eo.s| of tratisformation of the British nieiiuiitilisl 
economy to a highly indiistnah.sed one was paid minnlv 
by the people of Indi.'i in the form of famine and 
deatji and uiiemploymem, It is now euggestfd that 


the "Vl'estern njitiuns, including the USA, have now a 
moral obligation to redeem tflieir debt to the Asian 
countiies, and (his view finds a supjioiter m Mr. 
Chester Bowle.s, the former US Amba.ssidor to India. 

India has not much objcetion an lumciiile to 
receive foreign a.ssi.stance provided it lomes without 
inv polilieal strings. For an underde\ eloiied country 
like India, foreign aid bfing.s plaint and machinery 
and technical know4iow from indiastrialised nation.s of 
th(' We.st. Barring the iiue-tian of moral obligation 
of the Western world towaida (he underdeveloped 
countrie.'. it may bo asked whetlier India can afford 
to dispense with oulngjiit grants and gifts. In the 
seiond Fi\e-Year Flan, tlie lielj) from the U.SA will 
form an insigiiificanl peicenlage of the lulal outlay 
and India will not be a lo-ei if she refuses .sueii grants, 
."'ll Rajagoiialachan jucses the qui'slioii that wi time 
of war, ludia .shall ha\e a moi.d obligation to side 
with Ihi benefactor coiiiitrie.'. Ciiliighl grants are to 
lie viewed as iiiiK in the prepaiation foi cold war 
among the big powers and the leceipt of .'-uch grants 
mav eiilanglr India m the power pohtiis of the world 
-Ml hough this point need not be oierlonked. it need 
nut be, in onr \iew. much enlarged. 

Rnsira Bli(usa 

Niw Delhi. May 5.--The flume Minister. Sii (U B. 
Paul t(ula> aiinounicd m ihi Luk Suhha the appoininient 
Ilf .Sn B. G. Kliir as Chairrudii uf the proposed Hindi 
ConiinisMon. 

One of the Icinis of nference of ihc Cummissinn 
would he the prepdralioii of a tunc -chedulc ai cord¬ 
ing lo and till- niaimei in which Ilmdi may giadually 
replace ITiiglish as the ollicial langua;;e 

Sii Paul was making d stalenient on a motion of 

.8ri s.. N <alhng attention of the Government 

to till- piovision in ihi- Consiitulion foi appointment 

of a (foinmissiori for tlie ollicid] Idiignage. This is 
mentioned in Ailiile .VII. 

."sii Pani said the Goicrniiiciil of India proposed 

lo eonstitute a Commission on Hindi consisting of a 
Clidiiman anil o'<liei mcnibeis repres<inf)ing dyicr<ent 
laiiiguagC' s[iefifiid in the Eighth .Schedule of the 
CoMsiilution. 

It was hoped that the Cnmiiiis-ion would he able 
to make their repot i a~ soon as possible w'ithin a vear, 
ilie Hone .Miiiisfet added. 

In making their reeommendalions tlte Commission 
‘hall ha\e line legard lo the indii'irial, riiltiiral and 
fcienlilie ailvaneemeni of India ami ihe ‘‘iiist elainis 
and mieresis of jieisons"’ helonciug to non- 
Himll speaking areas in legaiil lo p'ihlie scn’iccs. Sri 

Pant said. 

The Home Minisler said the term',s of reference of 
the Commission were likelv to he to nuke recommenda¬ 
tions as lo (It progressive u«c of Hindi language for 
the ofiii ini purposes of ilic I'nion (2) restriction ott 
the use of English language for all or anv of the puT- 
jiiises of the Union; (3) language to be used for all 
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or any o{ the purposes mentioned in Article 348 of the 
Constitution; (4) the form of numerals to be uaed 
for any one or more «si)e(iific-d puriioitses of the llnion; 
(5) the preparation of a time schedule according to 
which and the manner in which Hindi may gradually 
replace English as tlie official language of the Union. 

We would lay special stress ou the just clantib 
and inlci'cxtn of nuti-IImdi-spcnking areas, which the 
protagonists of Hindi are so eager to violate. 

English vs. Hindi 

Sural, May 1.—Mr. S. K. Pali], Prcsideni of 
the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee. said here 
today that the study of English should not be hindered 
in the interest of international good, greater knowledge 
and progress. 

Declaring open the new building of the fteparatory 
English Schood of the Pcoidc's Education Society here, 
he characieri/r'd the Bonibay Covernniem’s policy re¬ 
garding English as foolish. 

"The national language cannot be improved by 
suppressing English or any other language," he said. 

“Every one should be eonipelled to learn the 
national language and education must be as far as 
possible in the mother tongue. But to suggest sup-* 
pression of English for improving Hindi is an argu¬ 
ment that could come only from the uneducated." 

Mr. Pali] was of opinion that English was not a 
foreign language. “Like the English system of judi¬ 
ciary, the English language is an asset wc have acquired. 
We have to be thankful to the Elnglish for these two 
legacies as well us the democratic thinking they incul¬ 
cated into Indians," he said. Indians need not be ash- 
amt d of these assets. 

Mr. M. K. Dixit. President of the Education 
Society, said, neglect of English would mean dost ruc¬ 
tion of a national asset. .. 

Sri Patil has not nuderslood the real urge behind 
all this outcry for the supjiression of Eiugli.ith and the 
ininiediale substitution of Hindi for it in all fields. It 
is that the Htiidi siieakers would gain an immediate 
and immense advantage over the nou-Hindj spi'akers. 

Untouchahility 

Delhi, May 2 —With laie umaniimity, the liajya 
Sablia on Monday agreed to the Home Miiii.ster’.s Bill 
to prescnbi' punishment for the pr.aeliee of untouchabi- 
lity. as iia.ssed by the Lok .Siibha. 

The Bill whiih is a penal measure, will now go to 
the President for his assent. 

The Deputy Home Minisier, Sri B. N. Datar, 
who pilotf'd ihe measure said ihat even now there 
were people who believed that untouchahility was a 
part of ihe leligioti. Scheduled Caste people were not 
still allowed to enter to some of the sacred Hindu 
temples. 

Later, replying to the debate, he assured the mcm- 
beis that the Government would take stiong action 
against jiuhlie .‘tenants who would be found guilty of 
di» liininatiun in the discharge of their duties. 


During the debate, members stressed the necessity 
of economic upliftment of the Scheduled Caste people. 
The Government were also requested to make distinct- 
tion. in the matter of punishment between those who 
practise untouchahility not so much from the conscious¬ 
ness of a wrong doing and the landlord classes who 
tried to perpetuate untouchahility for exploiting the 
poor. 

Moving the Bill, the Deputy Home Minister Sri 
B. N. Datar, said it was a penal measure and not one 
lor the purpoee of giving rights, as such, because all 
including the Scheduled Castes have been given rights 
under the Constitution. 

Sri Datar said the offences under the Bill were 
made cognizable as otherwise it might lead to results 
that would make the provisions negative. 

At long lost the Government has taken a. firm 
stop in this matl/er. 

Buddhism and Amhcdkar 

Poona. May 13.— An all-out bid to lead cn mass his 
scheduled <aste followeis in the 10011117 to embrace 

Buddhism, on. the occasion of the 2.500tb hiith aniii- 
versaiy of Lord Buddha, which will be celebrated all 
over the world in .luly next year, will be made by 

Dr. B. R. Anibedkar, President ot the All-India 
Scheduled Caste- Federation. 

It will be recalled here that only recently Dr. 

Ambedkar has announced his decision to embrace 

Buddhispi on the oeeaMon of tiie 2,.500lh birth anniver¬ 
sary of Lord Buddha next year. 

Work on the Marathi translation of the tenets of 
Buddhi.sin from the original in Pali is being done in 
Poona. A Marathi Press has also been set up to 
print the copies. 

it is understood that Dr. Anibedkar is planning 
to undertake a country-wide tour to preach and pro¬ 
pagate and persuade and prepare his followe.rs for 
erabiacing Buddhism next year, when he hini.self will 
enbrace the religion. An organisation, called the Bodh. 
Jun Saiigh, has already been formed for the purpose. 

And tihus if may be that millions whose fore¬ 
fathers ■wore penalised by the Brahnunist,s for tlieir 
faith in Buddhi.sni, would go back into the fold. 

Telephones and Democracy 

It .«eeins telephone's are a source of worry and 
anxiety even in the U.S.A., ,as the following extract 
from th(' Woxldovvr Press sihows : 

“Telejihone talk has never been completely pri¬ 
vate. Tliis reporter has been in foreign areas where 
you iliiave to .shout so loudly into the mouthpiooe that 
if tile person you’re talking to is no farther than 20 
miles away, you might as well go out into the street 
and bellow. And if you’re on a party line in some sec¬ 
tions of the United States, you know that the juicier 
morsels of conversation are likely to become immediate 
topics for kitclicn conferences throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood. 
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"Actual wii'c-tapprag, us wc have come to know 
about it, is, however a veiy different thing. If it 
can't be slopped by legislation—which seems rather 
doubtful-the best alternative might be to have tho 
telephone companies fix things up so any of us can 
listen in at any time on' anyone we want to. Then 
at least we’d all be more discreet. 

“Laws will not work unless those charged with 
enforcing them set an example by sciupuloiis obedience. 
Yet everyone understands by now that the Department 
of Justice at Washington, aware that wire-tapping i» 
criminal, can't go after the wire-tappers because it has 
been violating the law itself tor many years. It can't 
bring into court the findings from its wire-tapping 
herause the illegality would ruin its cases. It does, 
nevertheless, wire-tap to secure leads that can be 
followed up by a search for evidence raoic legally 
found. 

In a democracy this lias a staitling sound. Wo 
know how Hiller played back recordings of private 
conversations to a flustered British diplomat. We’vo 
heard the story of the American diclegalion settling 
into a Moscow hotel and commenting u|>on the eleanliness 
of everything except the corners of the meeting room— 
whereupon, in less than 20 minutes, in came an agitated 
maid to attack those corners with a broom. 

“WJiai you say may not matter. Many of us are so 
openly outs|>oken there is no gulf Jictwecn what we'd 
say with the worhl's ears to hear But can you control 
what someone may say to you ? If the talk at the other 
end of the wire should be of a susjiicious nature, you 
yourself aie apt In be involved. The first sciilcni’e ever 
used over his exiierimenlal wire by Alexander Graham 
Bell was a somewhat pcreiniilory order to his assistant : 
‘Mr. Wat.son, come here. I want you.’ If wo can’t 
stop this sneaky, anli-ilemocratic wiie-tapping somehow 
and soon, a .summons almost like Bell's may one day 
reach your eardrums from some Commissar-like Big 
Shot. For along with suspected thieves, lace track 
touts and subversives, thousands of innocent people, 
somewhere, between Satan and Santa Claus, have already 
been made victims.” 

We are somowliat safe in this matter. Not that 
our official sleuths would stop at wire-lai>pmg. On 
the contrary. Our .safeguard lies in tlie difficulty of 
obtaining a telephone eonneetioii and maintaining an 
undisturbed talk of over a minute. 

j First of all the telephone diri'clories are so designed 
as to be of minimum .sei\i(e to any one below the 
rank of a super V.I.P. Then (he question of getting 
the number is eomplicated where there is a dial 
system, and a total gamble where it is manual. If 
you get t'ho number you may find three ot.ieis Lava 
also joined the party. 

Hindu Marriage Bill 

At long last this bill was passed. It is eurioua 
that in the public opposition names came out which 
showed that mere rank, po.sition, political record, or 


University education la uo guarantee against 
mediae valism of the most degenerate type. AH’a well 
that ends well, however, and we put the news on 
record: 

“New Delhi, May 5.—The Hindu Mamagc Bill 
was passed by the Lok Sabha today with a degree 
of unanimity which contrasted sharply with the 
controversy it has raised rn renicnt years. When put 
to vote, only one lonely ‘no’ from the Hindu Maha- 
Mibha member, Mr. V. G. Deshpande, could be 
heard among the chorus of ‘ayes’. Since the Bill was 
ailopted in the .same form as it was jiassed by the 
Hajya isubha, it now requires only the President’s 
assent to boiome law. 

“Ajs expected from his unremitting .support to the 
Hindu Code, Mr. Nehiu made it a point to take 
part in the third reading. He .saw the Bill us the first 
attempt to shake up the rigid .slructuro of .society 
and .said it was essential for .social freedom to be 
integrated with political and ecoinomic freedom. 

“Tile Prune Minister paid high, tribute to the 
women of India. He was very proud and had faith, 
he said, in their ‘.sense of duty, grace, charm, shy- 
ness, modc.sty, intelligonce and spirit of sacrifice.’ He 
was not afraid to allow them to go forward. 

“Earlier, the House passed the clause giving the 
right to claim alimony to husbands as well as wives 
following an a.s.surauee by Mr. Pata.skar that he 
would review it at the first .suitable occasion.” 

Freedom for Austria 

We ha\[> given a deliiiled editonal elsewhere. We 
.append below tlie eommi'Ut. t'h.it conveyed the news: 

“Vienna, May 15.—Austria became a free inde¬ 
pendent nation today for the fiist time .since Nazi 
troops goose-stepped m her territory in Maieh, 1938. 

“Church bells pealed the liberty message in every 
town and hamlet, <jilljug on .seven million citizens to 
pray in thank.sgiving before rejoicing with music and 
flowing tankarda. 

“The Foreign Ministers of the U..S.A., Russia, 
Britain and France closed a turbulent eia in Austrian 
historj'' by putting their names to the long delayed 
State treaty re.storing Austrian sovereignty. Their 
occupation troops will witlidiaw from landlocked 
.Au.stna within 90 days of ratification and in any ca.se 
not later than Deiieniber 31 this year. 

“Soviet eonee-ssions after ten years of intermittent 
argument enabled the four Powers to reach agiee- 
nient on the State treaty last Thursday. In return 
for the concessions Austria will follow a neutral path 
m the East-M'est conflict.” 

Eden back in Power 

The subjoined news-item was the first communique 
on the victory of the Conservative Party in Britain; 

“London, May 27.—^Sir Anthony Eden was firmly 
back in power as Britain’s Prime Minister tonight 
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with the .strongest House of Commons majority a 
Conservative Covemment !hfl.s cominundcd for a 
quarter of a eentuiy. Ilis parly, pli-dged to ‘pio.s]>enly 
ihrough free enterprise,’ won a .solid vote of eonfideiiee 
in the G>.sneral Election held yesterday. 

“Tlie nation’s verdKit. mean.s that the Conscr- 
vatiNes can govern for tlic next five years, .secuie in 
a majojrity over all oilier parlie.s of at lea.st, 54. For 
the past direi' and a half years .since they scraped 
into i>ower in Ittrl they have never had a lugger 
margin than 18. 

“Sir Antho'iiy Eden told cheering supporters in 
T/ondon tliat he belieied that, the younger generation 
had iiinueliced the result. ‘There is no doiilit that 
younger jx'oplo felt then' was a national joli to be 
(lone for I,heir country and they were not muvh in 
syinjiathy with the cla.ss haired on wliicih .some people 
have fought the eloefion. We .shall do everything 
Within our power to fulfil worthily the trust of the 
country, whieli has treated us with, such generosity 
and also with .such confideniee’.” 

The British Labor Party 

The Conseiiative Party of Britain has won the 
Parlranieutarv eli'ctioiis with a fai more eoinforlablfc 
majority than in the last elections. 

The aliject defeat, that. ]>uboi has .suffered is 
exiilained bv vaiious eoiiimentators in various waj.s, 
file most common being the siicce.ss of the Tones lU 
t.he building of a leal Welfare Stale, and the 
rntriinsigeuce of the sinkers in essential spheies The 
following conimeiit.s, taken from the WorUhivvi I’kxs 
for Ajinl 8, gives a Mvid background to the baboui 
debacle: 

London (WJ'l.—The Brilish l.abor Party has 
en'li-red the most criliial phase of its existence. The 
immediate llircat is not of lost votes, and recent 
maneuvers—such as Clement Attlee's vole in the 
Executive that haiely kept Aneurin Bevan lioni utter 
Paity hanishinenl--have iiostpoiicd any final split. 
But the whole Party lias hecn made awaie of inward 
and siiiiitual dlsinlegiation. Mr. Bcvaii has done 
nothing more efleeiively than tictnonstrale how deli¬ 
cate is the substance which holds the labor movement 
together. 

'I'hc Biili-li labor movement has always contained 
a contradiction The most numerous element in it, led 
by the trade unions, has never been keen on socialism. 
It has only wanted to get the best for the working 
class members of a taiutalist soiieiy The most vocal, 
element, doniinani in eoiisiiiucncy parties, has wanted 
to get rid of capitalism and introduce sociali.sm. These 
two groujis could woik together well enough until 
1950 ; then the very sui ecss of the 1 alior Government 
hrmighl the conflict to the front. 

The trade union element now wants no moie 
socialism at any price. The other element does not 
quite know what it wants. The whole Party was in 


fact profoundly relieved when the Tory Govemment 
suceeciifd it, and •since 1950 it has failed to agree 
upon, or even to diseover, a vital program for the next 
election. 

Bevan had what looked like a program. On the 
home front he demanded more socialism. What he 
meant by “socialism'' was not clear, but the emotional 
appeal of his elotpieiice eovi'red that up. On the 
foreign front he had a more definite policy, neutralism, 
ll IS still n'euiiulism of soils which liold.s together the 
so-called “leli wing" of The New Siatesniun, Tribune, 
Ciossinaii,, Driberg. Foot and the rest. 

But even neutralism has come to seem like a moih- 
eate.n polii y since Isfi Kieliard .Acland broke away on 
the hydiogen-liomh j.ssue Aeland has a jiolicy that is 
a stiaighlforwaid moral repudiation of the Bomb. But 
wliat must still be called the “Bevanile"’ policy is not 
at all sliuiglitfoivvaid ll is based on a dislike of the 
[Inileii .Slates, eou[)led wilb a fear of Bussia, and it 
lecalls the quasi-jiacili.siii iashionable in the ]9,i0’s--a 
refusal to prepare for war combined with a refusal to 
accept the full implications ol non-violence. 

The .\lllee jioliey is a more rational one ; that of 
full alliance mill Anieiiea. Tlie trouble is that the 
Attlee jiolicy is iiietlliea] with the Goiiscrvative jKilicy, 
and the ‘C-'onservali\ os have shown Uieiu.sel\e.s more 
aieoniplished in its exeeulioii. Wliat is even more awk¬ 
ward for Attlee is ilial the Cotisei valives have also 
shown themselves, to many Iibeial-iiiindi'd jieople, more 
skilled at adniinisliring a welfare -late than the Labor 
Party was. 

.A. majoiily m liolli [larlies now stand for the wel¬ 
fare stale, the mixed (|)arl eaiiitalist. part soeiali.st) 
economy, and tile alliance with Ameiica ; and although 
the Laboi Parly introduced the welfare state and the 
mixed economy, it eair no longer offer them as its owit 
plalfoim to the eledoiale. It has got lo persuade 
people it (an run a mixed economy belter than the 
C.onscrvative.s or invent a n( w jilalfoi m -which it has 

not yet .sueeeedeil in doing. 

The rejiudialion of Be\an is a lep'iidiation not only 
of a “(iemagogue,'’ hill a repudiation of socialism. The 
left wing of l.a.hor is no longer the most optimistic. 
Fabians like Ciossman ale disillusioned, with the Civil 
.Service stale, because it has decayed into a form of 
leehnoeraey. The old moral spirit, has gone. Tell 

y(‘ars ago it would havi' been unthinkable that trade 
unionists should try lo inlmduee a (olor bar, hut this 
i.s now liajipi'iimg in .several places. Gambling, oneo 
condemned, is now an accepled source of Parly funds. 

It is very conceivable tlml the Brilish labor movei 
nienl niay develop a future on American lines ; many 
trade unions are as prosrapitalisi as the higi II.S. 

unions, and the Labor Party may forget socialism as 

the Dcmoeraiic Party has forgotten states rights. The 
machine of tlie Party is more powerful and efficient 
than it has ever been. But it has never been so desti¬ 
tute of policy. 
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Literature, Films and Society 

I’lie Slatcatnan reports dh May 22 tliat the 
Uo\ernmeut ol India liad decided to ban the ‘’hoiroi' 
coiiiio.” Although t.iie (loveriiuient .dieady had 
power.s under tin; Pre.v. (Ubjeitionabk; Matleii) Act 
to take action on Uie malLei, yet, with a vkw to 
placing the inatler beyond dl^pule, ilie Union 
tioveiiiiiieiil was n-poi tedly cousideiiug legislation on 
the lines of tiie lecent IJ'iii'h Act to ban the ‘•iiiii.oi 
cornu's. ” 

Tills is a Miy welcome news. 'I'he haimlul effect 
sUdli llteiatllie excrcii-ed over the iidolesi cuts i.s 
poinlediv expost'd by the following new., lioni 
New 'loik liiulci reiiortsi “.V 14 -.\'ear-iild boy 
aeiuseil of bulclKiiiig hi.s .sevcii-year-old playmate 
with hatchet and knife, said, he got tlie idea Tioni 
reading those honor comics,' jiolice alleg'd tieii. 

‘■JJi Douglas Ivelli'y, a |)-ychialii- 1 , s.iul, the 
aci'iised Ijor', D.irid Diew. wa.s a\idly load ‘'U' coimc 
^)ook- that d(]ucted toilme and tliiuvMiig otJ 

c'lff.'!.’ I’oiae ji, Oakland, ('alifoima, ..ml on M,i\ 19 
that Do'W .idmilted iiUeat.ioiialiy killing fitanU'y 
I'lank theic on Tin sday Uailu) le had ch.imed the 
k'llmc wa- 'oiidentai 

M.F. Anti-Corruption Board 

liie (ioveinmeiil ol Madin'a ITade.-h ncintly 
. tllloimced I he 'ei t iiig-nj, o! a t'omplaml.s lioaid foi 
ihe ]imiio-( ol caqiiiing inio cc.uiiilamts of loiiiiijlion 
again,I (;o\e!imn.nt .sei v .nil., li lie. lieniid namrl 
/''(•'Ml ea V i;,om!i|s loi l.iil'ii einj".iy, ii would 
(;tln iiinli I t.'il.i .in (inniur iisill oi loiv, uJ the 
comiii.ii'ii to the 1 ,( .1(1 of ih Dipaiimeiil fui making 
an i'U(iun.-\ .uid lummunicatmg tno le-iilis llicnof to 
t lie Uo.ad 'l''e Uoa'd woiiai ihcn -111111111 ; 1 s lepoiL 
to Dll Al'iii 1 1 1-m-i I'.'o g(, ol Die Doaid. tin Jlilamlu 
lejioi l.s 

III an (ililoiial .iilule on tlie llD, AJa\ on ll.e 
t oilslitlition of the 11o;im1, 'lie ilitavada wiltos that 
the noiil cation .iniioiinc'iig Die setlrug up of the 
Uo.i'd was oin ol the "mos! i iiiious v.hah v\e ha\e 
reatl m the SUih CriiZiitt ' Tm- pii.-imbh o; Die 
.inuoiiu.'eae'iil w.is ma wt li-woided oi .siiflh lelUly 
■ .vplallatoiy. 

The new-pajii 1 wiitcs lh;it while a i.f a 

fiolueman taking a few ini-o fiom a ii-ksfiawpiiller 
ill exchange for coiidniii'iig Die lallei',s breach tif 
Irafhc nile.s iiii'j.rht be tinned (eelinically as coiiujdiou 
A, was 11(4 that kind of coiinilion that eau.sed public 
concern ‘‘It i,s the coiruiition iii liigli circh's that has 
Diread I'li eczeniatu m-ii on Die lace of public life in 
Madliya Pracli'.sh." in this pcrsin'clive Die decision 
U) e.xclude Wniister.s from the purview of the Auti- 
Corrupliou Board is regieDi'd by Die iiew.spapei 
aceordi-ng to wlmh, wiDiuiit the power to in.’estigato 
cases of eorruplion among Mi'nistens ‘‘the Board will be 
ineffective and will be legarded by the public as simple 
white-wash. ” 


I'he Central Gowimneni bill foi the auieud- 
nient ol Indian I’cu.d Code lo g,.e fnoLoetiou 
to (joverument aei". anU in Die maiiei oi delamation 
wa.s .-o woided as to gi\u piotetdou lo the MinisLei'j 
also. 'I'he Ililaiuda wide.' ‘iMiiiislels i anuol have 
boti. way.s; they cannot i iaini piotection as public 
seivunis m one .spheie but lu Du- matlei ol inciiuiie^ 
into coiiuptiou claim that as they are not (Joveiii- 
meiit SLTcanls the^ should be niilnuue lioni ine 
mve.sligatioii ol auj .•'pecial luaclimeij sel up lo 
iinosligute cases oJ coiiuiilion.' 

'Jtiie new.'fiapei also ciiiicizes the lompo.siiiou oi 
the Board winch was piojjosed lo cou.'i't ol lour 
peisoUs (Ineeii lioni retiud ingh lauking tiovernmeut 
olliciis lo be ajiijoiiited L>i liie .Stale (Joveinnifciii,. 
"I'heie Ls stio’iig aud welllouuded objection to any 
11 tiled oihci I being aiijiouiti d whclhci lie is high 
iankiug OI low lauking. 'Jin letneii (,lhcial hankiiing 
.(Her )ol)s lias become a tf.iDieln -.[it ciach . couite.sying 
and liunkcyoig to all and striidiy for a job whu’ii may 
tiell) liini to au.gmini ii ' slimJei jx-u.-aon such men, 
as a gelieiai uile, not t.iking exception I'lito LoUsidera- 
lioli, will not, have the courage to slaiiu up lo the 
AliiUsteis Ol take- .iii uuiepcndi ni line wtneh might 
tilace lineii < haiices ol amtiuuuig and iiuiDiil emjvloy- 
nicut m jtojiaidy.'’ 

The '.'lew.'iiai'er siiggosls in.ii. Die Board sliould be 
coinjiO'Cil of a liiiu I iiilii-ag Di'liicl Jesigi a- liu. 
Ch.eiiiuan who was lo be ajiiioiiiled on D,e lecum- 
niei'ilatioii of i',.( High Coir.;, anutnei judicial otiicei 
' ho.-eu b.\ tin cnaiiman. and iwo puhre ofhi eis .'till 
:U service. 

n 

The sugge.'luju mi iin iU'iun of iwo im'ii. e ufhccls 
Us e xjilaiiu d by the lact Dai. Diev as poiii i oflicei s 
could lake suitable .icimu agiiiiist jicisoiia bunging 
lai.'f aicil'.iimn again-l t.,o\ ,'inmenl suivan'' The 
judicial iiumbei.s of if.e Boiiiil would niu non a' tne 
' omiiiiDet aulhonie with tin elji ol Die two police 
olh(‘ers 

'Ihe ucw.'ji.i]), ; wiives Di.,t esei.e >'‘ai '.a mil 

sumiiiaiv of the Boaul's ii'commeiidai mils iii ecciy 
ca.-e ol leiiuption against Coieinmeui senjUls iiui.'l 
be placed on the table of Die ^'idnan Sabh.i loi tin- 
.sciutiny ol the lueiulnrs' anel il Duie was a (a.'C o! 
corniidioii agaiiU't a m'ln'tei, "it sliould !>■ oblig.itoiv 
on the mmi'tr;. lo imbli'h in dit.ul Die re.-alis ol Da 
iiivt‘StigatioUs i olidncteel by the Boaid logcD'ei wd h 
a lejiort on the .iclion taken." 

Wo are iu full .igri'ement wit'i; tlie Ihlaindi' I'he 
.sanie remarks, re (’oiiiipiion. would .ij'plc to ahim-t 
all Slate'S. 

Fndia-Pakistan Talks 

A delegation of the Coveiiimeut ol I’.iUi-iati 1, d 
by the Piimc Miriisb.'i. Mr. Mohaim d Ah. visited 
New Delhi dining the middle of May foi talks wdh 
Di(' Government of India ovi'r the .'CjliUion of the 
Kaiihmir problem. The Pak Premier was accompanied 
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by the Minister of Inlcnor, Maj.-Geu. lokander 
Mirza. Details of the talks between the representa¬ 
tives of the two Governments were not pub¬ 
lished. The communique issued alter the conclusion 
of the talks said that the talks were “cordial and full” 
and would be continued “at a later stage alter full 
consideration has been given by both Govt'rumont.s to 
the various points Uiat had been disicus&ed in the 
course of those iiieetings.’’ 

Discussing the ujoLnes of the Pakistan Prime 
Minister in vn-iting Jsew Delhi now', the Vigil writes 
in an editoual aiticle on May 2,1 that the Pakistan 
Goveiunioiit, least ol all, could have any illusions 
about the practical use of the talks in moving the; 
Ka.shmir ciuestion from its piesent position. 'Phe 
neccwsiiry initiative lay with the Pak Government. 
But the Pakistan Gov eruiiicnt, the newspaper conti¬ 
nues, could not lake' any .sle]j, wliethci it be foiwmd 
or backward, because “in eihhei c'ase the linzards 
W'ouhl be too great for the piesent Pakisiaiii Goveru- 
nient to incur in view of the pic'carious’ue.'.s ol its own 
moral and iiohtical position internally.” The Pak 
Goveinmeiit could not c'udanger the position by taking 
a forward step which would necessarily excel bale their 
lelatoius with India. Neither they could take any 
backward .sti'p which might look like giving up any 
previc''is stand or claim. “Bo the talks,” writes tlie 
Vigil, “could be 'nothing more than an operation ol 
marking time. The concuireiiee of the talks between 
Uie two countries’ Education Miuisteis on ihe di.-posal 
of the India House Libraiy and those beivveoii (he 
Indian Home Minislca- and the Pakistani Minister 
for the Inleiior on .steps for the protecticwi of temides 
and shjiues in both countrie.s and foi the picvi iition 
of borch'i mcidc'iil.s has somewhat ,-cived to hide llu 
emptine.ss ol the note vvliicli was allotted to Shu 
Mohaiiiiued Ali to play. • 

Yet, the newspaper holds, the “play” was not 
without a ]uir|io.se inasmuch as it yicided some pres¬ 
tige to the tottering Pak regime. The situation was 
rtillier paradoxieal “It is beca'use (he [losition of the 
Paki.'Vtum Government lias bei oaie jiolitieally iiiscTUre 
and that ol the Pakistani Prune Minister espec iilly 
So that the honours ol a loieign visit vveie so cle.'- 
perately sought.” In view of the iiiu-eit.ini futuie of 
the Puk Goveriinu'lit it was not wise to ally Goveiu- 
mciit K) make any far-re;u hing agieemeiit oi seltle- 
inent with Pakistan ck'iieuding on Uie vvoul of its 
pi'cweut Piinie Miuisler vvIju had no po])ular badiing 
and might lose his itreseiit titiil.ir position any day 
m a pohtiial reshuffle. “But iii a situation like this a 
show of being receivc'd with lioiiour in a'notlii'i coun¬ 
try, of carrying on impoitaiit discussions, etc., i., ex¬ 
pected to be an aid and a piop to tottering iireslige. 
To impiess public opinion at home pruof.s of being 
respeicted and taken seriously by other count ties are 
assiduously sought. It was po.ssibly for this reason 
t,hat Ihci Governor-General of Pakistan was himself 


so anxious to visit India sometime back and would 
certainly have come if illness had not intervened.” 

lieferring to the political-constitutional tangle in 
Pakistan the newspaper remarks tliat the Pakistan 
Prime Minister’s position was the most ludicrous one. 
“The Constituent Assembly was dissolved on 
October 24 last on the ground that it had lost its 
repie.seutativc charaiier and could no lo'iigcr function 
and on the night before the Prime Minister had stated 
that the Constituent A.-vseiiibly was functio'iiuig quite 
satisfactorily and was to pa.ss the Constitution of 
Pakistan by December 25. Bo much for Mr. Moham¬ 
med Ali’s authoiily and sense of rcspomibility. What 
piesligo ctvn accrue to Pakistan through a iclianuel 
like this?” the Vigil concludes. 

We would ask another question. What u.-elul 
purpose do such lallca serve, be.voud giving scope to 
the rulers of Pakislain for blufhug I heir own people. 
After every sucli talk .ill repoila aud leiiiaiks m the 
Pakistani press vaiy from the othcial hand-out 
m India, to an a.stouuJlMng degree. 

Nekowal Incident 

Twelve per.'^ou.s -SiX aiiuymcu aud six civilians— 
wcie lulled on May 7 when Pakistani jiolice opened 
lire liom iitiu'-s the Jammu bolder without the 
slightest provocation lioiii the Indian side. Avcoidmg 
to a spokesman of the Jndmii Mini.-tiy ol Defence, 
the incident was one of the most teiiou.s since the 
ceasefire m 1948. Mist, of thi' huinlvmg details ol 
the incidents vveie dehbeiat.i.v withheld Iroin ilie 
public by the (.ioveinmeiit of India But wlialiver 
little was known left no doubt the ludeous natuie 
of the iiiiuc committed by the Pakastani police. 

Major S. It. Badhwai, a .spoke,sniaiii of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, said, tlicy had been siqieivising the 
liloughing ot land in Nekowal—a village on the 
Indian ,side of Jammu-hialkot bordei winch wa.s .sui- 
1 minded on ihiee sides by Pakistan tevnloiy— 
accompamied by five civilian tractor diivers and four 
oilier civil em])loyeis when Puke lain jjulice had 
opened liie from all sides using a vaiiety ul vveajions 
including light machin(' guns. In .self-defemc, Uie 
Indian .\riiiy escoit hud then icturned the file. Alter 
(he arrival of the local UN ob-'erver team, (he filing 
Jiad sto])j)ed at about 5-30 r.M. le.-ulling ni twelve 
deaths. Thin had happened on May 7. 

The Government of India immediately on n ceipt 
Ihe news of the incident lodged a stiuiig jiiote-t vviili 
the P.akistan Goveinnient over Ihe iiicidcal The 
Paldbtan Government, at fir.-jt, though not denying 
responsibility, attempted to put the blame on the 
vietim.s themsclve.s. However, Mr Mohain'iieil .\h. 
on hi.s arriv-al in New Delhi, fully regretted the 
incident and assured of ample slejis for tlic iiuiiLsh- 
mont of the guilty and for the prevention of the 
recnirrence of such ineident.s. The UN observers’ team 
also reportedly put the blame on Pakistan authorities. 

The Vigil in an editorial note says: “One of the 
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rt-ady benefits, for the Pakistani Government, of news agency. Antara adds: “The coincidence of the 


Mohammed Ali and his party’s visit to New Delhi 
was llic curb it induced on the expression of Indian 
feeling over the ghastly affair of Mekowal.” 

Itcferring to the initial Pakistani complacency, 
(he newspaper expre-sses some doubt if the Pakistan 
Govornment would accept adverse report of the UN 
observers’ team as final. It fears that no action would 
be taken unlesn India pressed for it with vigour and 
determination. “.Speedy action in this matter is 
uecess-ary not only for the redress of a past wrong but 
for the luevention of incidents like this in future 
which spoil a ginvo menaee to the peojile on both 
sides of l.hc boidei. If nothing is done about tlie 
Nckowal affair soon eiiougb tlieic will be little eon- 
lidence fell in the agreement just coneluded between 
the lloiiic Minister of India and his Pakistani coiuitcr- 
parl on steps to miniinise chances of border clashes.” 

I'/idia Blamed for Dispute 

Interesled (piartiis in Pakistan aii‘. apparently, 
t:\in': m luil t!ie blame at liidias doors for Pakistan’s 
innilile with Atglia'iii--iaii. 'Ibis', how(\ei, is no dopar- 
iiite fiom costomiiiV jiractici of the niler.s of Pakistan. 

A lieu—it( III piibli-lied on May 23 in the Star, a 
UiclJy new-, niaiiazine publi--lied fioiii Ur.horc i'- 
sigmtieant. The iK'wsii.'ijier report.s; 

‘VS/or-nian reliidily understands that t'le trouble 
111 Algliani.'taii ha-, been fnmentetl by llntaui and 
India as a < ounteit)la.--t to Ameu.'an influence in th.-s 
region Tile anti-Paki^taiii nropaganda i-- being con¬ 
ducted under t lie joint aiispu os of these two iiiuntnes 
will) lia\o 111 reeeni. mouths lord the same line and 
showed nn.'inimily on a number of international jiro- 
blem.s. 'lliis war of nerves, it is irndtrstood, is jiart of 
q cold-war to weaken U.S.-Paki,slan fiout leceiitly 
forged for eertain eonimon [lurposes. Tlic .sugge.stion 
that. So\iet Ru.ssia is backing Afghanista-n i.s ruled out 
by the experts as, neeording to them, it is unimagin¬ 
able that Kabul tulers who dread even a semblance 
of jiolilical democracy and .social justice should flirt 
with a rabid Communist country.” 

The Id me.si-iage of Miss Fatima Jinnah may also 
be construed to be rn harmony with the above. Only 
.she goe.s further and even accuses her own govern¬ 
ment. 

Sino-Indonesian Treaty 

One of the most notable by-products of the 
Afro-Asian Confrcencc at Bandung was the conrlusion 
of a treaty between the People’s Republic of China 
and the Republic of Indonesia on the dual nationality 
of the Chinese in Indonesia (already briefly reported 
Ia.sl month). In thi.s treaty, signed at Bandung on 
April 22 by Mr. Chou En-lai and Dr. Sunario, “the 
basis has been laid for a better understanding between 
Indonesia and the Chinese People’s Republic and 
several other South-East Asian countries with a large 
Chinese population,” writes Antara, the Indonesian 


signing of this treaty and the Bandung Conference 
I'as been generally seen a.s a demonstration of China’s 
de.sirc to cstubli.'-h and maintain good relations 
between that country and its neig'nbours ” 

The Agreeinrnt contained a preamble and four¬ 
teen articles a summary of w^huh is given below; 

By the treaty the two eountriis agreed that a 
per.eon possc.s‘-ing at tlic .=ome time the eflizenbhip of 
the Republic of Indonesia as well as the citizenship 
of the People'.s Republic of China should choo.-e 
between tho two citizenships on the ba.si.s of his or 
her free will in two years’ time after the coming into 
force of the agreement. 

“Persons considered of age under this agi-eement 
are those who are full eightem years of age, or those 
who are not yet full eighteen but already married.” 

Anyliody willi dual eitizeiisliij) wishing to retain 
Ills or her cifizeiLship of one of the two eonlraeting 
I'omitries .■'hould under the agreement notify his or 
her desiie to abandon tlie citizenshiji of the other 
country to the Government of the rountrj' whose 
citizenship he or .‘^lie wi-,hed to letarn. 

“Provisions for choosing the citizenship laid down 
under this Arlich’ (3) basiially also apply to jiersons 
with dual citizenship as mentioned ii'icler .■\rt.icle 1 
residing outside the territory of the Republic of 
Indnne.sia and the Peojile’.s: Ri'pubhc of China.” 

A peison who once indieated liis or her choice of 
the 'Citizenship of one of the Ivio countries would 
nut Omni fcnllv ln=e 'us or hei eitizenship of the other 
country'. 

Anybody with dual citizenship who did not express 
the ehoice o1 citizenship within two year- would be 
“con.sidered to have chosen the citizenship of the 

Republic of Indonesia when his oi her father's side 
is of Indone.sian dc'tcent and shall be convidered to 
have chosen the eitizen.ship of China when his or iier 
father's side is of Cliine.se de.seent.” 'W’hen the rela¬ 
tion of such a person with the father wa.s uncertain 
the citizenship of the person would be determined 
by the doseeni of his or her mother from the 

mother’.s father’s -side, c i? , if the mother of .such, a 
person wa.s of Indonesian descent from her father’s 

.side, the person would be deemed to be of Indonesian 
eitizens'nip and vice versa if the mother from her 

father's side was of Chinese descent. 

Persons not yet of ago at the time the agree¬ 
ment came into force should choose their citizenship 
within one year .after coming to ago If within that 
time such persons failed to expre.ss their choice t hey 
would bo eon.sidcred "voluntarily to h.ave chosen the 
citizenship hitherto adopted while still under agc.^ 

If a person after .adopting the citizenship, say, 
of China, left that country and settled permanently 
outside its borders and regained the citizenship of 
Indonesia then that person would automatically lose 
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under the M.S. Program, approximately one-half or addition to direct military assistance in the form of 


$1717.2 million was intended to be used directly to 
maintain and build up the military forces of Govern¬ 
ments friendly to the USA. In addition to that a 
further sum of $1000.3 million, about a quarter of 
the total, was designed for what was called “defence 
support.” 

“By direct militarj' aid and ‘dcfencic support’,” 
Mr. Ihillcs .said, “Ihiere is made available for the 
defence of the free world far larger military forces 
than would be available if the same anioiml of 
money was spent on our own military.” 

Direct military aid and “defence Mipjioit” thus 
accounted for approximately 75 per cent of the total 
fund. The remaining 25 i>or cent, nr S812,.500,000 was 
designed “for jirograms unrelated to military pur¬ 
poses.” Th(> priiidpal items weie; $337,000,000 for 
cconomie aid to Asia, of which' .$200 million was for 
“special fund for regional dcvelopmenlThere were 
funds for leehnical co-operation m I he amount of 
$172 million. And SlOO million was designed as a 
contingent fund for tlie President. Distribution of 
the non-inilitar 3 ' aid would be as follow.^; Europe 
(chiefly AVes) Berlin) ,?21m , Middle East Sl79m., 
Asia $337.5m., and otlieis indiidi'iig conlmgeucy 
$222.5m. 

Mr. Dulles •■-■aid that 'here wa.s a .shift of 
cmph.asis from Euiopc to ,\sia in the pr<)iio.'e(l jun- 
gram. “In addition to continuing and in .‘joiiie case, 
increasing pre.sent iirogranimes in the free countries of 
Asia, particularly, the technical assistance piogrammes, 
the President has lerpiested a special fund for discre¬ 
tionary use in Ea.stcrn and Southern Asia,” he added. 
The United States had joined the .se.saions of the 
ponsultative committee of tlii' Colombo Plan for Co¬ 
operative Economic Development in South and 
Routli-East Asia but Mr. Dulles made it clear that 
“the United States would retain full control over the 
use of the fund .just as wc do in tlie case of the 
country programnie.s.” 

In a question and answer jicriod following his 
above testimony, Mr. Dulles told the cnnimiltce that 
the U.S. Government had abandoned an earlier 
policy of earmarking fund.s in advance on a leouotrj"- 
by-country basts. He reminded the committee of the 
necessity at timc.s to meet acute unforc.secn needs. 

Mr. Harold E. Stas.scn, Dirr.clor of Foreign 
Operation,s Administration, in his testimony before 
the committee on May 6, pointed to the “basici shift 
of emphasis away from the highily developed arejus of 
the world towards other critical arca.s,” in the 
programme. 

He said: “Asia is the focal point of present Com¬ 
munist pressure and the area whose future direction, 
either towards domination by Communism, or free¬ 
dom and independence, will be crucial in the lo'ng- 
range struggle of freedom, against oppression. In 


weapons and training, funds are requested in the 
Mutual Society Program in the amount of 
$1,317,000,000 to meet the defence support and direct 
forces support needs of countries in the area which 
are under the constant threat of overt Communist 
aggression as well as internal subversion. A major 
part of these funds is proposed for programmes in 
Korea, Formosa, Cambodia, Lao.s and Viet, Nam, all 
of which arc confronted with situations of extreme 
rri.‘'es. Funds are also included within this amount 
for similar types of support to Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Pliiliiipines, who have firmly and courageously 
laken their stand on the side of freedom against 
aggre.ssion .and are members in the Manila Pact 
Organi.salion.” 

Mr. StaR«rn said; “A'n inii>oit;iDl, new element in 
tlu' proposed Mutual .Socuritjr Programme for the 
coming 3 ’ear is the Pres’dent’.s Fund for Asian Econo¬ 
mic Dr\TlopDienls, a new concejit of a,R‘-is1ante 
towards helping to meet the critic.al need.s of all of 
flee Asia for oulerh'. long-iange economic growth.” 

.$200 million was earmarked for the Pre.sidenl’s 
Asian Economic Development Fund. Funds were aKo 
proNided for the continuation of development, as'-isl- 
iince (o other .Asian lOimtrie.s piincip.ally Imlia. 

India was to get, aid totalling S,$5in.—STflni being 
earmarked for economic ilevf'loiment and $1.5ni. for 
technical .a.ssi.'-tan'Ce. 

Reex''nl,]y a ten-nation confcrenct' of Asian mem¬ 
bers of the Colombo Plan consultative committee was 
held at .Simla at the invitation of the Government, 
of India “to consider certain aspert.s of the problem 
of utilization of external aid, notablv’ U S aid.” the 
participating countries being Cambodia, Tndone.sia, 

,Japan, I.nos. Nc'pal, Pakistan, Thailand. Viet Nam 
and India. Mala^'n, .Sing.-ipore. North Bormo and 
.Sarawak had a common representative. Ceylon 
refused the invitation to attend the conference. 
Burma did not attend. 

The conference after di-’^ciission of a Japanese 
proposal rejeeted the idea of an intermediate regional 
organization for the utilization of foreign aid and 
recommended that all additional foreign aid, includ¬ 
ing TT.R. aid, should continue bilaterally as at present 
and strengthened as far as po.ssib]e. 

The sugge.stion for the creation of a regional 
organization for the utilisation of U.S. aid, it may 
be remembered, was originally put forward by Mr. 
Harold Stassen during hLs A^ian tour a few months ago. 

The conference also pointed to some, mainly 
procedural, diflRculties which, had arisen in the utiliza¬ 
tion of foreign aid. “The aid has to be used within 
a .specified period, but there are problems of the aid 
not being sanctioned in time or difficulties created 
by shifting conditions and regulations, on account of 
which, the aids lapse.” 







Regarding the question of setting up a special 
regional fund to moot balance of payments difficulties 
and promote intra-rcgional trade on the model of the 
European Payments Union, the conference, while re¬ 
cognising that tounteracting the instability of export 
prices of the products of the region was one of the 
basic problems, ‘‘considered thit action can usefully 
be taken to solve it only when there are clear indi¬ 
cations that substantial sums required for the purpose 
of setting up such a fund arc forthcoming.” 

The rejection by the Asian nations of the sugges¬ 
tion for an intermediate regional organization for the 
utilization of foreign aid resulted in a hardening of 
the opposition in U.S. Congress to President Eisen¬ 
hower’s $200 million Asian Economic Development 
Fund, Rr.ulcr reports. According to Senator John 
Sparkman, a democratic member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee it was possible “that 
Congress will either eliminate this fund or rut it 
substantially. ” 

East European Treaty Organisation 

An East European Treaty tjrgani.^ation formally 
came into being on Ma^ l‘4_'’^’hh the eoucliision of a 
Treaty of Fiieiulship, Co-operation and Mutual Assis¬ 
tance by 6'ight Eurojiean nations supported by the 
People'.s Republic of Chma.^ 

In Novcmbei-Deecmber, lOM, a conference of the 
eight Fiuiojieau nations with an obseiver from CJiiua 
was held in Moscow to cous/ider their altitude to the 
Pans Peate 'Jiecties. The Moscow toiiference opjiosed 
the latifiealion of the Paiis Treaties, and declared that 
m the e\c-nt of tiieir ratifacation the participating 
countrie.s would adopt joint mea.-ure.s of defence. It 
was fuither deeluied ilial the eoiifercnee nations 
would meet again to eonsidei co'iicrelc measures for a 
joint defence command. 

.•Vceordingly, after the ratifuMliou of the Paris 
Treat le.s', the eight (ountnes—Albani;^, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, E.a.stein Cerma'iiy, Hungary, Poland, 
Rum.ania and USSR—which took part iii the Moscow 
Conference, met in Warsaw, cajiital of Poland, for 
four days from May 11 to il, and after discussions 
concluded a Treaty el' Fii('iid.diif), Co-oiieratiou .iiul 
Mutu.al ,\.s^i'laiice and decided to .-ict uji a joint com- 
iiiaiicl of the armed forces of tlie State .slg^atot■ie^ ot 
tlie treaty. Each country's delegation was headed by 
Its Prime Miiiidcr. Mi. Peng Te-llwai, Dejiuty 
I’lime Minisler and Mini^ler foi Defence of Iho 
PeoI)le■.^ Republic of China, atlcndid the eonfi'reiice 
as an observer from China. 

The unified coiiiiiiand of the armed forci's of the 
eight rouutiies would have its headquaitcrs in 
Moscow’ and would be headed by Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, I. S. Konev, whose name bocame 
famous during lilie Second IVorld War. The Defence 
Ministers or other military leadeis of the signatoi'y 
countries were appointed Deputy Commanders-in- 


Chief and given command of the armed forceu assigned 
to the unified armed foi'ces by each respective signa¬ 
tory country. The question of participation of the 
German Democratic Republic in measures pertaining 
to the armed forces of the unified command would be 
considered later on. 

The Treaty made uijour. hjfi&tms. hQ.nlains eleven 
artKius and a preamble. 

*" The preamble while reaffirming the desire of the 
contracting parties “to establish a system of collective 
security in Europe based ou the participation of all 
European States” slates their conviction of the neces¬ 
sity of taking measures “to safeguard their security 
and maintain peace in Europe” in view of the rati¬ 
fication of the Pans agreements envisaging the forma¬ 
tion of Western European Union and remilitarization 
of Western Germany. 

By Article 1 the parlies undertook “to refrain m 
their international relation.s fioui ilic threat or use of 
force” and to solve their problems by peaceful means. 

The countries declaicd their readiu&aS sincerely 
to co-operate in all international aitions aimed at 
safcguaidiug international peace and secunty and at 
the general reduction of aiiuamcnts and production 
of atomic, hydiogcn and other weajious of mass des- 
trdclion. 

They would discii.5s among Uieiiisclve.'. uiatlcis of 
common interest and would hold mutual consultations 
for joint defence and the niuinteuaucc of peace 
whenever there was a threat of aimed attack ou one 
or more of the .'ignatones. 

In such cases of armed threat ti.e siguatories 
would render all help including military help in¬ 
dividually and jointly to the State or Slates thus 
thieatened and would immediately hold mutual cou- 
sultat.ions regaidiug the joint measures necessary to 
be taken to lestore peaci'. Tlie measures thus taken 
would be communicated to the UN Scciurity Council 
and would be terminated immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of any nioa.surc.s by the Security t ouucil for the 
restoration and niaiutr'iiauce of mtei national peace and 
.security. 

Under Arliclf t>, the jiaities “agreed to si-t up a 
imil'ied command of llicir aimed fur'.e.s.' and would 
aUo “lakt; other co-oidinatcJ mfa.sures necessary to 
sireiiglhen their defence cajiacily ’ lor protection 
agaimst aggression. 

Article () provides lor the setting uj' of a “political 
‘lonsultulive committee, m which each Slate signatory 
to the treaty will be represented by a member of the 
{TOVcrniiient or anotiier specially apporiited rojirescnta- 
tive to effect th'j cousiiUations’’ between the .'■ignatoiy 
States under the lioaly and to disciis.s jiroblems of 
imiilcmenting the treaty. 

Tlic parties undertook not to join any coalition, 
alliance or treaty which ran counter to this treaty and 
declared that none of their international commit¬ 
ments were against the treaty. 




They would promote mutual co-operation for the 
consolidation of economic and cultural relations 
among them. 

The treaty was open for accession to other States 
“irrespective of their social and State systems which 
will express readiness through participation in the 
present treaty to promote the iiooliiig of efforts of 
the peace-loving States in older to safeguard peace 
and security of the nations,” says Article 9. 

The Treaty would come into force when all tlie 
signatory States had deposited their iiistniments of 
ratification with the Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic.. 

The Treaty would remain in force for twenty years 
at the first instance and, unless notice of denunciation 
was given by any parly to the Polish Government 
one year prior to the expiiy of that term, for another 
ten years. 

Articl" 11 adds. “In case a system of culleclive 
security is established m Europe and a general 
European treaty of collective .security i.s canlduded 
to this end, foi w.hich the contiacting parties shall 
steadfastly stiive, the iirc.scnt treaty shall lose its 
validity on the day when the general European treaty 
enters into force.” 

All four texl.s-^—Russian, German, L’ohsh and 
Czech—would be equally valid. 

At the time of the .signing of llio Treatj, the 
Prime Mimsler of the German Deniocratic Republic, 
Herr Otto Grotewohl said that tlio couelusum of the 
treaty would helj} the German people in then struggle 
for the pcaeeful and democratic reunification of Gii- 
many which he declaied to be the main task of hi.s 
Government. “In signing this Treaty of Fricadslup, 
Co-operation and Mutual A.ssi.slanee,” Herr Grote- 
wohl said, “the Go\ eminent of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic iiroceods Rom tlie premise that a 
unified Germany would be free of tlie objections 
assumed by one or the other part of Germany undei 
the military-politrcal treaties and agreements con¬ 
cluded before its reunifieation." 

'Toss says, “'Jhe eonforenee received with full 
understanding and took mote of the afore.said clecilara- 
tion of the Government of tlu- German Domovinitic 
Republic.” 

The observer from China, General Peog Te-Hwei 
endorsed on behalf of China the de<'isions adopted 
by the conference and said: ‘T declare on behalf of 
the Govei’iinient of the People’s Republic of China 
that the Government and the six hundred million 
people of China fully solidarize themselves with and 
eupport the newly signed Treaty . . . Wc are eon- 
vincied that the sucicess of the present eonfcrcnce will 
promote the further unity of the peace-loving coun¬ 
tries and peoples and will make a substantial eonlri- 
blition to strengthcnimg peace and security both in 
Europe and throughout the world.” 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda editorially writes 


on May 16 that it was difi&cult “to overestimate the 
positive influence whuch the decisions of the Warsaw 
Conferencie exert and will be exerting on the inter¬ 
national situation.” According to the newspaper, the 
treaty was a defensive one. The setting up of the 
political consultative committee envisaged in the 
treaty would be an ihqiortant step towards strength¬ 
ening fneiidshij) and mutual understanding. It also 
piovided for increased economilc and eulluia] co- 
ojieratioii among the parties. 

“In contrast to the clo.sed military alignments 
formed by the impciialist powers, the eight-power 
treaty IS open to other States regardle.ss of Iheir .social 
and political systems. This feature oi the treaty aho 
te.stilics to its defensive naluic as well as to the 
defensive luature of the oigam.sutiou wliii h l, created 
on its basts,” remarks the Pravda 

The J.oiidou Tini t:, in an editoiial aili^cle on the 
eve ol the Alocow Conference writes teat llu- meet¬ 
ing was iiulilical lalliei lliau iuilil.arv . 

1 )i.scus.siiig the implications ol a unified (.oniinand 
ol the armed foices, tlie new.-papei writes that the 
iiuniedialc jniipose of uiiifiiation aiijieared 'to give 
legal standing to the prc-senlce of Russian troops m 
the .'■■alclliie countries to allow the East German 
police to emeige openly as an army, t'leivliy jirudi.c'iig 
a reply to We.st German learmameiit, and lo provide 
the Russiaai.s witii a diiilonialic bargaining counier. 

"Now that the West lia> latihed tie Pans agree¬ 
ment, Ru.ssia can .-ay, as Marshal Z!iuko\- has 
already said, that exlla .stejis lo gaaianlee :he .sccuuiy 
of Russia and l.er allies liave to be taken. The War'.iw 
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wntc.s; '‘'I'iic cimiereucc.. at Wai.'-.uv, like lliat m Pan-., 
sland.s outwaidly ior t'le division of Gerniany and of 
iturope. Matshal Bulganin will be theie to dot the 

of the ‘division.’ 

“Yet a new Jhistern lalliaiice maj al.so enable M. 
Molotov to make eoiiceSsious ol the gieal powers ever 
got down lo real bargaining over the mnlual with¬ 
drawal of iiowei fioni Ceutial Euiope. The proposal 
uiiglit run: ‘If you will dis-solve We,si Giriiiaiiy’s 
mililary alliaiiec wiili jmu, we will di.ssolve East 
Germany's military alliance with us,’ and ,so on. 

“So far as formality went, both sides would then 
bo able to give up erjuivalent positions of slrengtli. 
Of course, formality docs not mean mulch. A settle¬ 
ment, if it comes, must make for a real withdr.awal 
of power, not the tearing up of pieces of pairer. But 
formality feometimc.s help.s, asiieciully when jirestige is 
at stake." 

Speaking about the significaiuee of the Warsaw 
Conference one might refer the fact that it w.aa the 
first occasion since the Potsdam Conference of 1946 
that a Soviet Prime Minister travelled out of Ibis 
country to attend an international conference. 



lamCAllDNAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, vh.v. and SOTSTYA RUTH DAS, d.liU. (Paris) 


This most important social movement in modern 
India is tliat of education. Education attained a very 
high degree of development in the Vedic, Buddhistic, 
and earJy Hindu periods. But with the decline of 
Hindu civilization and espocially during the periods 
of foreign invasions^ conquests, pillage, and destnic- 
tion, there reigned chaos and conlusion in the coun¬ 
try. Most of the educational eenlers and uni verities 
declined and delcrioiatcd and were even destroyed 
by tlie invaders. With the rise of Aloghul rule, there 
was a general revival of culture,, especially in aits and 
eralts, uichitectuie, painting, dancing and music:. But 
between tlio decline of Moghul rule and the rise of 
British rule theie was another period of chaos and 
coufu.sioii whidi was lollowed by the decline of boUi 
Hindu and Moslem educational systems. ‘‘At tiio 
beginning of (he ItHh century, after a long period of 
loicigu invasions and interutcmc wars, Indian learn¬ 
ing was at low ebb, . . . and there weie haidly any 
jirinted books either in the classical languages or in 
the veiuaculars. 

Enolisii Education 

The elevaliou ol the cduiatioual systi'in fioiii this 
low lc\cl beiumo an outstanding pioblem of India in 
tile \eiy beginning oi Biitush rule. Attempts were 
made by .seieial organised bodies, especially (he 
OiieiitalisN, the Missiouaiies, and the Anglicists, to 
reconstruct India's ediicauioual .syslem on a sound and 
solid basis: 

The Ol nitlah^lt,: In 6])ite ol great cxcernal 
chaugc's, Ihcie iiad still ixisted m India a netwoik 
of indigenous educational institutions coming down 
from tunc iinmemoiial, such as the Tuls or higher 
Sanskrit, institutes for education of the Bralimin 
students m philosojihy, science, and literature and also 
the Patlitalas or elementary schools for the education 
of the lower castes. Similar educational institutions 
iikso developed m India under Moslem rule, especially 
during the Moghul period, such as the Madroso/us 
for higher education (>f the Moslems, including Arabuc 
and Persian language.-, and the Koran, and the Mak- 
iabs or the lower schools for the education of tlie 
masses. Some of the higher educational institutes in 
the north are .still to be found in Nabadwip, Mithila, 
and Bunaras for the Hindus and in Mursbidabad, 
Patna, Agra and Delhi for the Moslems. After tlie 
victory at Plussey in 1757 and the assumption of the 
Dewany of Bengal in 1765, the East India Company 
practically acquired the economic control of Bengal 
and did everything possible to win the goodwill of 
the people, both Hindus and Maslems, Warren 
Hastings founded a Madrasah at Calcutta for tlie 
Moslems in 1781 and Jonathan Duncaa, the British 

1. Interim Report o} the Indian Statutory Commis9ion, Sop* 
tember, 1929; Cmd. 3407, p, 9. 


Resident, founded a Sanskrit College at Bauaias in 
1792 in order to secure trained Moslem and Hindu 
scholars to serve as assistants to Bntisli Judges. 
Moreover, the East India Company’s Act of 1813 
provided Rs. 100,(KX) a year for education, w'hich ilu- 
Uovernor-General could spend for the revival of the 
old learning in Samskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

The Missionaries-. Several group.? of Chrialian 
missionaries have made great contribution,s to the 
development of education in modern India. The fii.st 
group to visit India was the Roman Catholiu Mission¬ 
aries under the leadership of Eraucisco Xavier (St. 
Xavier, 1506-52), collaborator of Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1.556), founder of the Je-suit Order (Society of 
Je.sus), who followed the Portuguese military forces, 
traders and .seltler.s, and founded .schools for Portu¬ 
guese and Eurasian children. With the decline of 
Poilugiu;.-e military power and influence, their .settle¬ 
ment and eduicatmnal influence also declined. The 
second important group of missionaries were the 
Danish Settlers at Tranquebar near Madras, who 
learned Tamil and other Di-avidian languages, tran¬ 
slated the Bible in Tamil, and opened schools for the 
children of their converts. They were also the first 
to introduce teaching in Engli.sh. Eaily in the 19th 
century, their schools came under the control of the 
Cliurch Mi.ssionaiy Society, The tliird and the most 
important group of missionaries were the Baptists at 
Serampur, esjircially those under Carey and his 
colleaguc.s, who introduced popular education and 
vernacular language, though English was also taught. 
The mi.ssionaries were, respousilih; for introducing a 
new .sy.?tem of teacliing with bio.ader curriculum 
including grammar, histoiy, geograiihy and other sub¬ 
jects; printed text-books lor the vaiious classes; well- 
defined hours and days ol lustmclioii, including 
Sund.ays alid holidays; and al-'o education in religious 
tenets. 

The AnyliciUs The most eaTne.st gioup of ad¬ 
vocates for English oduration was, of course, the 
Angliciaks tocludiug such historical personages a.s 
David Hare, the humanist and founder of Calcutta 
High Scliool, which still stands in the ccntic of 
Calcutta University buildmg.s; Rammohun Roy. the 
founder of the Brahino Somaj and father of modern 
India; and Radhakanta Dev, a progressive Hindu 
reformer. They also look the lead in founding t)ic 
Hindu College in 1817, wdiich was followed by the 
foundation of the Serampur College in 1818, and the 
Bishoj) College in 1820. That the Orientalists were 
still very influential w'as indiealed by the fact that 
a Sanskrit College was founded in Poona in 1821 and 
another in Calcutta in 182-1. For this Orientalietdo 
policy, Rammohun Roy made a bitter attack, in a 
letter, on Lord Amherst, the Governor-General of 
India, for his retrograde step of founding a Sanskrit 
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College, which was calculated to keep India in dark- 
ne&a. The countiy aa a whole followed, however, the 
l>olicy of the Angliciists, who established Elphinstone 
College at Bombay m 1827, Wilson School (now 
College) also at Bombay, in 1884, and Madras 
Christian College at Madras in 1837. In the mean¬ 
time, professional schools began to rise and Lord 
Bentisick himself esUblished the Calcutta Medical 
College in 1835 and similar institutions were also 
established m other provinces later on. English 
education was thus well-establislied through private 
cfifoits m ihtferent parts of India eaily in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The controversy regarding the medium of instruc¬ 
tion between the Uneiitalists and the Anglicists re¬ 
quired the decision by T. B. Macaulay, the legal 
membei’ of tlie Executive Councal, who sided with the 
latter and submitted the famous Minutes to Loid 
William Bentiiick in 1835 and also to Lord Auckland 
in 1839, endoiijiug his policy, i.e., “to form a class 
who may be luierpretcrs between us and the imliions 
whom we go\ ern, a class of persons Indian in blood 
and coloui, but English in tastes, in ojunions, and 
in intellect.” Loid Bcntinck accepted the Minutes of 
Macaulay and made the following proclamulion in 
1835: 

“Ills Lordship directs that all the funds which 
these lefonns leave at the disposal of the ciom- 
mittee be honceforth employed in imparting to the 
'native iiopulation a knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture and science, through the inediuin of the 
English language.”* 

The nio.st iinporlaut step iii the ehtablishmont of 
Engli.sli, e.spi-cially as the medium of instruction in 
India, was the i)aiiiameniaiy enquiry undertaken as 
a prelniiiuajy condition to the renewal of the Com- 
puiiys C'liarter lu ISSil. The evidence submitted to 
the comniillees of the Houses of the Lord.s and 
'Comnioiis foiiiK'd the ba^i.s ol ,Sir Charles Wood’s 
Educational Dc^'palch of 1S54. winch im]>osed upon 
the tins crumi lit of India the duly of laying down a 
solid foundation of education in India from the 
piimaiy si-nool to the univeisily. The desiialcli pres¬ 
cribed the following measures: 

(1) The ■( oiislitiition lu each iire.sidericy and 
heuteuaut-go\ei'iioi.sliip of u sopaiate dejiaiU 
meiil of education with an adequate sy.stem 
of in.s])ectjoii; 

(2) The institution of a university m each 

Presidency town; 

(3) 'Hu' establishment of iiLstitution for training 
teaclii’is for all classes of schools; 

(4) 'rile nifiinlenance of the existing government 
colleges and high schools, and the iiierease 
of their number whenever neces.sary; 

(5) Increased attention to vernacular schools, 

2. SrU‘ctiQn& from Educational Recordst Part I, pj). 107*17 
tad p« 130. 


both for Beoondary and primary education; 

and 

(6) The introduction of a isystem of grante-iu- 
aids. 

Tbe despatch was immediately followed by the 
establislunent of Departments of Public Instruction, 
the founding of the Univensitios of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madias in 1857, and the rapid growth in number 
of schools and collcgea, governmental and private.’ 
'I'he Socrefary of State for India sent a despatch in 
April 1859, which made possible the establishment of 
Canning College, Lucknow (1864); St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay (1869); Oriental College, Lahore 
(1870); Muir College, Allahabad (1872); Metro¬ 
politan Institution, Calcutta (1873); and Anglo- 
Mohammedan College, Aligarh (1879). The Punjab 
University was established in 1882 and the Allahabad 
[Tniveisity in 1887. 

'Pile Education Dc.sjiatch of 1854 b.Y the Britisli 
Government to the Goverument of India formed tlie 
corner-stone of India’s mlellectual development in 
modern times. English language and literature opened 
for the first time the vast cultuial heritage of Llie 
West in general and of England m particular. While 
India’s younger generations began to receive educa¬ 
tion and training in the newly established colleges 
and universities for vaiious professions and services, 
some talented and enterpiusiiig young iu<-ii joined 
Oxford and Cambridge and Inns and Court.s and 
achieved learning and locoguition. tlouiiug m cilose 
contact with a young and virile nation in its vanoas 
administrative and eultural a.sjiects, India found her 
own self, and begun to evaluate her glorious pa.st and 
to realize the polcutialihes of still more glorious 
future. 'To awaken India into her own self or to help 
her to do so, was tlie gieatesL contribution of EiUgland 
to India. India has thus become the mistiess of her 
own destiny and begun to loconstruct herself in tlie 
light, of modem science, philosophy, art and techno¬ 
logy on the basis of her own mtelloctual, aesthetic, 
elliKal and similual values. The most important part 
played in this national awakening is the higher educa¬ 
tion a,s imiiarled by the universities. Although rather 
few 111 number and limited m scope at the beginning, 
these universities widened their cultural interests and 
gradually mtroduced almost all the branches of learn¬ 
ing in art, literature, philosophy and science, and 
iiave now become great intellectual and educational 
cenlcra. Advanced learning boa liberated the mind of 
the people from the thraldom of antiquated tpradi- 
tions and helped in the rise of now social values, ideals, 
a.spirations, and aims. 

Rise op the Veenaculars 

The rise of the vernaculars or languages of the 
people, on whom depends the stability and develop- 

.1. Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1929, 
Cmd. 3407, pp. 12-23. 
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meat of modem democracy, ie etill another important 
factor of India’s cultural development. Vernaculars 
in India are very many, but only a few of them have 
reached the literary stage and may be classified under 
the following groups: 

(1) The Indo-Aryan, consisting of Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, Bihari. Marathi, Rajasthami, 
Gujarati, Kashmiri, and Oriya; 

(2) The Dravidian, consisting of Tamil, Telugu 
Kanarcse, and Malayalam; and 

(3) Tlie miacellaneous, consisting of Assamese. 

A most important facitor in the develoi)ment of 
vernacular languages and literatures in India is the 
religious movement. In ancient limes, Buddhism and 
Jainism, both, of which are pro-sclytising religions, 
utilized the dialects of the people and developed 
them as languages and literatures. In the Middle 
AgcM, when t.hnsc religions lost their vitality and 
spiiiluality. Vaishnavism took their place.? and sup¬ 
plied the needs of the people for personal God, such 
as Rama and Krishna, reincarnations of Vishnu, to 
whom they could offer their love and devotion. 
VaishnavLsm flouri.shed through the teaching of 
liamti/nuja in the eleventh century, of Ramananda in 
the fifteenth century, end of t'haitany.a in the .six¬ 
teenth century. AH of them utilized the languages of 
the people for the propagating of their ciceds. During 
the period of from the thirteenth to the .sixfeentli 
(enturies, Moslem rule became predominant and 
ojipre.ssiv-', Hindu civilization declined, and San.skrit 
was di.scouraged and suppres.sed. The vernaculars 
found ample oppoilunity for development Some 
Mo.slem rulers even encouraged the growth of popular 
language.? for the benefit bolli of Hindu.? and 
Moslem.?. Nasir Shah. King of Gauda for instance, 
patronised the translation of the Mahabharata into 
Bengali. 

In modem times, there have appeared several 
new factors in favor of the vernaculars; First, the 
rise of Christianity, which undertook pioneer work 
for the development of the vernaculars in most, of the 
provinces. As in the ease of the Buddhist and Jain 
missionaries, the Christian missionaries were interested 
in reaching the masses, for whom they not only tran¬ 
slated the Bible and the hymns into popular languages, 
but also developed these languages by establishing 
public school,?, writing their grammars, compiling 
their dintionaries. and founding printing pres.ses. 
Second, the foundation of the Fort William College 
in Calcutta in 1800 for teawhing British civil servants 
the history and language.? of India which gave a Slew 
impetus to the learning of the languages of the people. 
Third, the founding of the Hindu College in Calcutta 
in 1816 which became a oeutre of culture Young 
Bengalis began to learn the principles of Western 
civilization, including its social values and social 
institutions under such distinguished persons a,? William 
Carey, David Hare, and Rammohun Roy, already 


mentioned, as well as profe.?sora H. L. V. Derozio and 
D. L. Richardson. They all realized the need of 
social and religious refonns in India and utilized 
vernaculars to bring their ideas to the people. 

Among the more immediate factors of the deve- 
lopmenl of the vemaciilars must be mentjoned; First, 
the conferment of the freedom of the press in 1835. 
The vernacular press which, in snite of the restrictions 
put on it afterwards by the British Government, 
thrived rapidly and, with its journals, periodicals, 
and annual.?, not only helped in the dissemination of 
knowledge and information, bat also in the develop¬ 
ment of (heir languages and literatures. >Seeond, the 
Renaissance and other .‘oeial movements, such as 
tho.se relating to religion, reform, education politics 
and industry have also served a.? driving forces for 
the development of the vernaculars, both as lan¬ 
guage? and as lileraturcs. Finally the substitution of 
the I'cniacnlar.? for Persian in lower courts in 1837 
and the introduction of vernaculars a.? the medium 
of instiuetion not only in the primarv and secondary 
srhools. but also in high schools, ccllege? and even 
in universitic.?. Tlial the mother-tongee should be the 
medium of in^lniction stand? to ren='on inasmuch as 
it facilitates the underslanding of the deeper miMning 
of a subjoft and assimilate.? it into the personality of 
an individual mueh quicker th.an a foreign langu.ige. 
Moreover, ihe vernacular add? to the dignity and 
prestige of a group of people who feel proud that 
they can derive their knowledge through thiir own 
mother-longue. 

Tile last, but not the least imiiortant factor in 
tlie development, of modern vern.?cnlars i.s their con¬ 
tact with I’Mro])enn. and especiativ Fuglisli, languages 
and literatures Tlieir eont.aict has been e.slnbli?hed 
in several ways- First F/iglish a? the official language 
and medium of in.striHt ion and the predominance of 
Fngli.sh in the pidilic pre.ss in British India. .Second, 
mo.st of the vernacular writers are well-versed in 
Fngli.sh language and liteialuie. tlu- ..nd idioriis 

of w’hieh they have introduced in their mother- 
tongue?. Finallv the tran,«lntion and adaptation of 
Furopean and especially Fogh'sh classics and other 
works in literature, science, philosophy and art info 
vernaciilnrs. As a result of this close contact, all forms 
of the English language, such a.? es.sny.s, poem?, 
dramas, novels, short stories criticism.? and even 
punctuations have niateriallv influenced piacticallv 
all the v'emaeular.? of India. Moreover, new social 
values, such as nationalism, social justice democracy, 
and .social progre.??. have al.?o been permeated through 
these vemnrulnr.s. In short, in .contact with the 
laJnguBges of modem and progressive n.ations of the 
West mo.st of Indian vernaculars have attained a 
high degree of excellence both in .style and literature. 

A mo.st, important step In the development of the 
vemaculara is recognition by the new Constitu¬ 
tion of fourteen languageq, including two claBratS, 
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Sanskrit and Tamil, as national and State languages. 
Sanskrit is extremely rilch in vocabulary and grammar 
as well as in literature, and servos as the source to all 
Indo-Aryan languages. Sanskrit may thus help in the 
co-ordination and integration of most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages into o-ne or two great national 
languages, such as Hindi and Bengali. In spite of the 
24.8 million population of Wesrt. Bengal, it must also 
be pointed out that Bengali remained the mother- 
tongue of 42 million people of East Pakistan. Tamil 
may help similarly in the co-ordination and integra¬ 
tion of all Dravidiari languages into a sejond great 
national lafnguage. They may thus simplify the pro¬ 
blem of the mulliplloity of languages. 

The rise and growth of important vernacular.s in 
India may be described as follows:* 

Hindi: India’s premier vernacular is Hindi, both 
because it is spoken by the largest group of the 
people, and because it has been seler'tcd as the 
national language. The origin of Hindi has been 
traced back to the Apahhr.amsa, a common language 
of the people in the second c.mtury B.C. It derived 
both its grammar .and vocabulary from Sanskrit. But 
it took its literary charateter from the lays of the 
bards maintained by the Rajput chiefs at their courts 
to chant the poem.s abord, the gloriou.s deeds of their 
patrons as well as of theit clans. The earliest Hindi 
author was Chnnd Rardi known for his famous 
poems on Prithvi Ibij E.aso. He wa.s followed by Sur 
Das^ (he blind poet of Agra. Rut its greate.^t contri¬ 
butor wa.s Tulsi Das who translaled the. Ramayaha 
into Hindi in the seventeenth cenliiiv lu'ingiing new 
outlook into Hindi literature. Another impoitant 
writer of Hindi was Kabir, a weaver of Batiaras Avho 
attemj>lpd at the unification of Hindui.o.m and 
Mahomedanism. Among other writers mention must 
be made of Dayananda Rarnswati, the founder of the 
Arva .Samnj, and B. H rhandrai, who wrote as many 
as I?.*) books and treatises in Hindi. A.s the n.ational 
la.ngnaee. Hindi has the be.st chance to develop both 
a.s n langUcace and literature, representing about one- 
SPvPnth of the world’s population. 

BcnqnV- Bengali is spoken by the second largest 
group of Indian people (before Partition) and is 
India’s most highly developed Inbguage and literature 
The origin of the Bengali language has been traced 
back to Magadhi Prakrit in the, eleventh century, Tlie 
earliest, WTiters of Bengali were the Buddhist priests, 
but the founder of Bengali poetry wa.s Ohandi T>as in 
the fourteenth century. Bengali literature began with 
the tran.slation and adaptation of Sanskrit literatuic 
The modem penod in Bengali language and literature 
began in 1800 when Fort William College was founded 
, for training Indian Civil .Reri'aints in Indian history 

4. Of all referonooB consulted on the subject^ the most 

Important are; O Malley, L.S.S., EdUor: Modern India and the 
Westt New York. 1*341; Garrati, C, T. r Legacy of Jndia^ Oxford, 
1W7. . , 


and languages. Of the various factors leading to the 
development of Betogali, both as a language and 
literature are, first, the Renaissance and other social 
movements since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; second, the rise of the Bengali Press, espe¬ 
cially such periodicals as the Tattabodhini of Akshoy 
Kumar Dutt and Bangadarshan of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee; and Sanskrit grammar amd vocabulary, 
with which it is closely related. 

Among the founders of Bengali, mention must be 
made of Rammohun Roy, the founder of Bengali 
prose, who translated the Upanishads into Bengali 
and used Bengali for the propagation of the Brahrao 
Samaj and other social reforms. Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the founder of classical Bengali pro.se, and 
author of many Bengali text-books for higher educa¬ 
tion, who also used Bengali for the propagation of his 
widow remarriage reform; Madhu.sudaii Dutt, w’ho 
introduced blank verse into Bengali poet.ry and 
modem drama; Bankim Chandra Ch.aiterieo. who 
introduced a new concept of novels into Bengali; 
Rabindranath Tagore, one of the greatest literary 
geniuses of modem times, who wrote his short .stories 
and novels and his immortal lyrics, the Gilanjali. arid 
won the Nobel Prize in Literal uio in 1913; and lastly, 
also Sarat Chamdra Chatterjee. another great Bengali 
nor-elist. 

Tamil- Tamil i.s a classic rather than a vernacular, 
rendering the same service to the Dravidian culture 
.as Sanskrit to the Aiyan culture. It developed as a 
laiigTiage long before the Christian era and there 
were three Snngamx or acndemie.s of .>tc}iolar.s and 
critics devoted to literature at Madura, the capital of 
the Pandya Kings, in the second Century B.C. Like 
Ran.skrit, Tamil grammar is highly sj'nthrtic, but its 
literature is more virile and responsive to foreign 
influenees. Tamil grammar Tol-Kap-Piyam. appeared 
in the first Century A.D. But Tamil literature began 
with Kural, didactic poems and sacred books in the 
South like the Vedas in the North, which appeared 
in the fifth century A.D. Tamil also made consider¬ 
able progre.s.s in religious literature for recital in the 
temples in the Middle Ages. The European icontact 
with Tamil began in the seventeenth century, whein 
the Christian mi.ssionaries learned Tamil and brought 
the gospel directly to the people. The Revorelnd 
Robert de Nabile (160ft-56) published several prose 
works in Tamil; Father Gonsalves of the Spanish 
mission printed the first book in Tamil in 1677; and 
Father Eeschi (1680-1742) contributed several works 
of high rank both in verse and prose. They were 
followed by Indian authors some of whom began to 
translate famous works of literature, seienice and 
philosophy into Tamil and others made original cotatri- 
butiona. Revitalized in contact with Western lan¬ 
guages, especially English. Tamil has made great 
progress in prose, poetry, drama, fiction and verna¬ 
cular press. 



Tdngu: Telugu is a&otber important vernacular 
of the Dravidian peoples. Its origin has been traced 
to the first century A.D., but ita literature began 
with the translatiom of the Mahabharata into Telugu 
in the eleventh century A.D. With the Mahabharata 
as the foundation, there grew two kinda of literature: 
(1) The Puranas, the translations of which were 
highly poefical; (2) the Prabandha, which were 
highly romantic, i.c., dealing with love and marriage. 
By the end of the eighteenth century the life of 
Chri.st and doctrines of Christianity were published in 
Telugu and they made tremendous effect upon the 
people, bringing new thoughts and idea.s into Telugu 
language. The English education and the public press 
t)roiigh(. Western culture close to the people. Mr. C. 
P. Brown, a Civil .Servant, made real contribution to 
the Telugu language and literature (1817-55) and even 
prepared a dictionary of Telugu language betvveeni 
1815 .and 1&53. Modern Telugu language and literature 
began in 1880, when K. V. Pantulu brought his deep 
leaniiUg to Telugu. founded Telugu pro.sp. wrote the 
first novel in 1878 and laid the foundation of modem 
Telugu literature. Dr, C. R. Reddy wrote a critical 
analysi.s of the works of a great poet, in tihe Middle 
4gos and introduced the method.^ of interpretation 
into Telugu language. I,ike other verna<'ulars, the 
Euglhh Innmiage has piofound influence iijimn the 
structure of Telugu. 

Mamllu': The origin of Maiathi language and 
literature ha.s been traced to the twelfth century, 
when they con“isl,ed mostly of poems balind.s and 
chronicles If .attained the liternrA' value tiuough the 
compo,sifion of illustrious .songs by Tukaram in the 
Seventeenth century .some of whicli are ning in raanv 
part.s of the country even today. The most important 
factors in the development of Marathi are. first the 
work of the Christian missionaries who established 
primai-y ,«ehoo!s, tran.?lated the Bible into Marathi 
compiled Marathi grammar (1805) and helped in the 
growth of Marathi pro.se. Second, the translation and 
adaptation of Eumpean especially English classics 
into Marathi fl810-74). Third the publication of a 
series of e.ssays entitled Nihandh Mala (1875) by V 
S. Chiplunkar, who entreated his countrymen to love 
their country, history, religion and l.anguagi-. Tie was 
followed by a 'mimber of other writers, .such .as B. O. 
Tilak and N. C. Kelkar in differo'nt branches of 
modern Marathi language and literature. 

Urdu: Urdu has its origin in a dialect of Western 
Hindi spoken near Delhi and Meerut for several een- 
turies. It has been ba.sed on Hindi grammar, but the 
vo<cabuIary. has been derived mostly from Persian. 
Other languages, such as Arabic., Portuguese. French and 
pspecaally Etiglish have also contributed to its voca¬ 
bulary. It began to develop ita prose by the middle 
of the .nineteenth century. Dr. John Gilc.liiist, Prin¬ 
cipal of the Fort William College at Calcutta, wrote 


its grammar and compiled ita dictionary. The founda- 
tioa of standard Urdu was laid by Ghalib of Delhi 
and itfl super-structure was constructed by the Delhi 
and Lucknow schools of Urdu literature. The literary 
character of Urdu has been established by such men 
us Muh.sinul Mulk, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, Maulvi 
Altaf Husain and especially by Sir Muhammed Iqbal, 
a recognized Oriental stiliolar. It must also be 
mentioned that Urdu has been adopted by the 
Osinania University of Hyderabad as a medium of 
instruction and also by Pakistan as tlic national 
language. 

Miscclluny. Of other vernaculars, mention must 
be made of the following; 

(1) Gujarati is derived from Prakrit and is an 
intenuediate language between Sauraftri and Sauraseni. 
Diere is no dialert of Gujarati, but there is .a grada¬ 
tion in proinunciation of the language.s spoken by 
different, cla.sses of the people. If. attained its literary 
filiaracter through the works of Nnrasinha Metha and 
the translation by Rewa Sankar of the Mahabharata. 

(2) Punjabi or Gurumukhi. is an ancient Hindi 
dialert, the vocabulary of which has been supple- 
mcnti'd by Persian .and Arabic, words. The best, part 
of Punjabi literature is the Sikh Granth. There are 
several dialeel.s but modern liteiatiive has scarcely 
begun 

(S') MnUtyalam was originally derived from 
Tamil in the ninth <ienfinv, and differs from it now 
both ill idioms and pronunciation It aiipeared in 
1150 A D and the in.-'eriptions of tlie rulers of 
Kerala from Traraiicnre derived their literary' charac¬ 
ter from Ramrharitant, written in the tliirteeiith con- 
tun-. and the oldest poem. Another important old 
publuiation is a collection of 1000 provoihs in 1868. 

(4) Kanareac is another language of the Dravi- 
di.an people. It was reprcfv.'Uted in the .sixth eentury 
by (lie Bijapur inseriiition written in an alphabet 
similar to that of the Telugu language .and is a highly 
developed language of an ancient civiliz.ation. 

(5) Kashmin is an ancient Sanskrit language, 
but has tbsorbed many foreign word.s. especiullv from 
Persian and Arabic languages. It is rkh in folklores 
and mythologies. Christian missions have translated 
the Bible and the Hymns with the old Persian 
Alphabet, but it still laeks literary maturity. 

Revival op Art and Music 

From the earliest time. India has devoted herself 
to the development of aroluteeturc, seulpture, paint¬ 
ing, dancing, and mu.sic. Under the influence' of the 
Indian renaiasanec, .some of the ar1.s. e.“i>ccially 
painting, dancing, and musio have been re\ ived; they 
have made eoasiderable progre.ss almo.st all over the 
country. 

Sin)co the beginning of the present century, there 
has arisen a new school of painting under the leader¬ 
ship of Abanindranath Tagore, a Vieie-Principal of the 
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Sanskrit and Tamil, as national and State languages. 
Sanskrit is extremely riteh in vocabulary and grammar 
as well as in literature, and serves as tlie source to all 
Indo-Aryan languages. Sanskrit may thus help in the 
co-ordination and integration of most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages into one or two great national 
languages, such as Hindi and Bengali. In spite of the 
24.8 million pojtulation of West Bengal, it must also 
be pointed out that Bengali remained the mother- 
tongue of 42 million people of East Pakistan. Tamil 
may help similarly in the eo-ordinalion and integra¬ 
tion of all Dravidian languages into a second great 
national language. They may thiis simplify the pro¬ 
blem of the multiplicity of languages. 

The rise and growth of important vernaculars in 
India may be described as follows:* 

Hindi-. India’s premier vernacular is Hindi, both 
becau.se it is spoken by the largest group of the 
people,, and beeatise it. has been selected as the 
national language. The origin of Hindi has been 
traced back to the Apabhramsa., a common language 
of the people in the second c.-ntui-y B.C. It derived 
both its grammar and vocabulary from Sanskrit. But 
it took its literary character from the lays of the 
bards maintained by the Ra.ipiit chiefs at their courts 
fo chant the poems about the glorious deeds of their 
patrons as well .as of their clan.s. The earlieiit Hindi 
author was Chand Bardi, known for his famous 
poems on Prithvi Raj Raso. He was followed by fkir 
T) 9 s_ jhe blind poet of Agra. But it.s greate.sf, contri- 
butor wa.s Tulsi Da.s who translated the Ramayana 
into Hindi in the seventeenth eentiirv. bringing new 
outlook into Hindi literature. .Another important 
writer of Hindi was Kabir, a weaver of Banarns who 
attempted at the. unification of Hinduism and 
Mahomedani.sm. Among other writers mdntion must 
be made of Dayananda, Saraswati. the founder of the 
Anra Rama.), and B. H. Chandral, who wrote as many 
as 175 books and treatises in Hindi. As the national 
language, Hindi has the be.st chance to develop both 
as a l.anguaee and literature, representing about one- 
sevetnth of the world’s population. 

BcnanH: Bengali is spoken by the .second largest 
group of Indian people tbeforo Partition) and is 
India’s most highly developed language and literature 
The origin of the Bengali language has been traced 
b.'(ek fo Magndhi Prakrit in the eleventh eentury. The 
earliest writers of Bengali were the Buddhist priests, 
but the founder of Bengali poetry was Chandi Has in 
the fourteenth eentury. Bengali literature began with 
the translation and adaptation of Flanskrit literature 
The modenn period in Bengali language and literature 
began in 1800. when Fort William College was founded 
for training Indian Civil .Servaint.s in Indian history 

4. Cif all (iie> refcrencre consult^ on tho tnbjeot, tbe most 
imiiorlant nre* O ^allev, L.S.S., Editor: Modern India and the 
West, New "Y^rk. 1941; Garratt, C. T. : Legacy of India, Oxford, 
1537 . 1 £ 


and languages. Of the varioua factors leading to the 
development of Bengali, both as a language and 
literature are, first, the Renaissance and other social 
movements since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; second, the rise of the Bengali Proas, espe¬ 
cially such periodicals as the Taltabodhini of Akshoy 
Kumar Hutt arid Bangadarshan of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee; and Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary, 
with whirh it is closely related. 

Among the founders of Bengali, mention must be 
made of Rammohun Roy, the founder of Bengali 
prose, who translated the TJpanishads into Bengali 
and used Bengali for the propagation of the Brahmo 
Samaj and other social reforms. Iswar Chaindra 
Vidyasagar, the founder of elassical Bengali prose, and 
author of many Bengali text-books for higher educa¬ 
tion, who also used Bengali for the propagation of his 
widow remarriage reform; Madhiisuilau Hutt, who 
introduced blank verse into Bengali poetry and 
modern drama; Bankim Chandra Chatterjee who 
introduced a new concept of novels into Bengali; 
Rabindranath Tagore, one of tho greate.st literary 
geniu.scs of modem times, who wrote his short slorie.s 
and novels and his immortal l.vries, the GUinjali. amd 
won the Nobel Prize in Literatuie in lf>13; and lastly, 
also Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. another great Bengali 
novelist. 

Tamil: Tamil is a classic ratlu'r than a vernacular, 
rendering the .s.ame service to the Hravidian culture 
as Sanskrit to the Ar>'an culture It developed a.s a 
language long before the Christian era and there 
were three Sangama or academies of (Scholars and 
critiea devoted to lileraliire at Madura, the capital of 
the Pandya Kings in the second (century B.C. Like 
Rnn.skrit, Tamil grammar is highly .synthetic, but its 
literature is more virile and responsive to foreign 
influrnees. Tamil grammar Tol-Kap-Pivam. appeared 
in the first (century A.H. But Tamil literature began 
with Kural. didaetic, poems and sacred books in the 
South like the Vedas in the North, which appeared 
in the fifth century A.H. Tamil also made consider¬ 
able progress in religious literature for recital in the 
temples in the Middle Ages. The European (contact 
with Tamil began in the seventeenth century, when 
the Christian missionaries learned Tamil and brought 
the gospel directly to the people. Tho Reverelnd 
Robert do Nabile (1608-56) published several prose 
works in Tamil; Father Gonsalvez of the Spanish 
mission printed the first book in Tamil in 1677; and 
Father Besohi (1680-1742) contributed several works 
of high ramk both in verse and prose. They were 
followed by Indian authors some of whom began to 
translate famous works of literature, scicmie and 
philosophy into Tamil and others made original cdntrl- 
butions. Revitalized in contact with Western lan¬ 
guages, especially English. Tamil has made great 
progress in prase, poetraf drama, fiction and verna¬ 
cular press. 




tiAugu: Telugu is another important vernacular 
of the Dravidian peoples. Its origin has been traced 
to the first century A.D., but its literature began 
With the tran.s]ation of the Mahabharata into Telugu 
in the eleventh century A.D. With the Mahabharata 
as the foundation, there grew two kinds of literature: 

(1) The Piiranas, the Iranalations of which were 
highly poetical; (2) the Piabandha, which were 
highly romantic, i.e., dealing with love and marriage. 
By the end of the eighteenth centuiy the life of 
Christ and doctrines of Christianity were published in 
Tclugti and they made tremendous effect upon the 
people, bringing new thoughts and idca.s into Telugu 
language. The English education and the public press 
brought Western culture close to the people. Mr. C. 
P. Brown, a Civil .‘Servant, made real contribution to 
the Telugu language rind literature (1817-55) and even 
prepared a clictionaiy of Telugu language holwe^'n 
1815 and 185.3. Modern Telugu language and literature 
began in 1880. when K. V. Pnntulii brought his deep 
learning lo Telugu, founded Telugu prose, wrote the 
first novel in 1878 and laid t.he foundation of modern 
Tehipi literature. Dr. C. It. Reddy wrote a critical 
an,'’,lysis of the woiks of a great poe( in the Middle 
Ages and introduced the methods of interpretation 
into Telugu language Like other veruai.’ular.s, the 
English language ha.s profound influenei' u])on the 
structure of Telugu. 

Marathi-. The origin of Mnrathj langu.age and 
literature has been traeed lo the twelfth eenfury, 
when they consisted mostly of poems ballads and 
clironicles. It attained the liteiaiv value througli the 
eomposition of illustrious songs by Tukaram in the 
Pi'venteenlh eentury some of which are sung in many 
parts of the eoiintry even today. The mo.st important 
faetor.s in the development of Marat!ii are. first the 
work of tlm Christian missionaric.s who established 
primary .schools, translated the Bible into Marathi 
compiled Marathi grammar (1805) and helped in the 
growth of Marathi prose. Second, the translation and 
adaptation of European especially English ela.«sies 
into Marathi (1810-7^1, Third the publication of a 
scries of essay.s entitled Nihandh Mata (1875) by V 
S. Chiplunkar, who entreated his countr>’ir;on to love 
t’hcir country, historv’-. religion and language. He was 
followed by a number of other writers, such as B. G. 
niak and N. C. Kclkar in different branches of 
modern Marathi iangmage and Jite.rnture. 

Urdu-. Urdu has it,s origin in a dialect of Western 
Hindi spoken near Delhi and Meerut for several cen¬ 
turies. It has been based on Hindi grammar, but the 
voicnbulary has boon derived mostly from Persian. 
Other languages, such as Arabic., Portuguese, French and 
especially English have also contributed to its voca¬ 
bulary. It began to develop its prose by th.’ middle 
of the nineteenth century. Dr. John Gilchrist, Pnn- 
■ripal of the Port William College at Calcutta, wrote 


its grammar and compiled its dictionary. The founda¬ 
tion of standard Urdu was laid by Ghalib of Delhi 
and its super-structure was constructed by the Delhi 
and Lucknow schools of Urdu literature. The literary 
character of Urdu has been established by .such men 
as Miihsinul Mulk, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, Maulvi 
Altaf I-lu.«ain and especially by Sir Muhammed Iqbal, 
a recognized Oriental scholar. It must also be 
mentioned that Urdu has been adopted by the 
O.smania Ibiiversity of Hyderabad as a medium of 
in.'tnictinn and also by Pakistan as the national 
language. 

Mixcetlavir Of other vernaculars, memlion must 
be made of the following; 

(1) Gujarati is derived from Prakrit and is an 
inlenueeliule language between Sauiaetri and Sauraseni. 
Dicre Is no dialect of Gujarati, but there is a grada¬ 
tion in pronunciation of the languages spoken by 
dilTerenl cla.ssrs of the people. It attained its literary 
cihar.Tvtcr through the works of Narasinha Metha and 
the lean,slat ion by Rewa flankar of the Mahabharata. 

(2) Punjabi or Gmumukhi, is an ancient Hindi 
dialect, the vocabulary of which ha.s been supple- 
nienteil by Persian and Arabic word«. The best part 
of Punjabi literature is the .'?ikh ({ninth, lliere are 
several dialects Imt modern literature has s,.aiyely 
begun 

(3) Malayatam was originally derived fiom 
Tamil in the ninth <«nlmv, .and difT'-'rs from it now 
both in idiom.s and prnniimiation It aiipeared in 
11,50 A D. and the ui'criptions of the nilers of 
Ki'rala from Travaucore derived their literary charac¬ 
ter from Ramrharilnm, written in the thirteeiitli een- 
tuiy. and the olde.st poem. Another important old 
piiblhIation Is a collection of 10(Kt proverbs in 1868. 

(4) Knnarcar is another language of the Dravi¬ 
dian people It was represented in the sixth century 
by the Bijapur inscription written in an alph^et 
similar to that of the Telugu language and is a highly 
developed lanpruagp of an ancient civilization. 

(5) Kashmiri is an ancient Sanskrit language, 
but has absorbed many foreign word.s, especially from 
Perwian and Arabic, language.s. It is rich in folklores 
and mythologie.s. Ghri.stian missions have translated 
the Bible and the Hymns with the old Persian 
Alphabet, but it still lacks literary maturity. 

Revival of Art and Mfsio 

From the earliest time, India h.as de\nted herself 
to the development of arcJiitcetiire,. sciiljifure. paint¬ 
ing, dancing, and music. Under the influence of the 
Indian renaissance, some of the arts. e.spocially 
painting, dancing, and musiti have been revived; they 
have made coasiderable progre.ss almost all over the 
country. 

Since the beginning of the present century, there*, 
has arisen a new whool of painting under the leader¬ 
ship of Abanindranath Tagore, a Victe-Principal of the 
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Calcutta School of Art and founder of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Arts. Tagore picked up “the 
broken threads of Indian Pictorial tradition” and 
gave “true interpretation of Indian siurituality” 
(Havell). Other prominent membera of tins school 
are Gaganondranath Tagore, Nanda Lai Bose, and 
■ Siirendranalh Ganguly. Among its outstanding pro¬ 
ductions “The Plight of Lakshan Sen” and “Exiled 
Jaksha” (the horn of Kalidas’s Mcqhduiam) are re¬ 
garded us nia.slerpicci'.s both in India and outside. 

The revival of dancing is still another achieve¬ 
ment, of 1h(' Indian renaissance. Dancing was prac¬ 
tised by respectable women in ancient times but in 
the course of time, it was taken up first by De\adasi.s 
Or the women of fjuestionablo characler in Hindu 
temples and then by professional women of loose 
morals, and lionce lo^t its re.spectability. Ibibindra- 
natli Tagore took the lead in resloring dancing as a 
respectable art and it has aheady become popular. 
Dancing in modern times h.'is taken three different 
forms: 

(1) Cla.sHical dancing, for which there are apf'cial 
schools both in Noilh and South India; 

(2) Folk dancing, which has been revived by 
Guru Saday Diilt through what is called 
the Bratachnri movement in Bengal and 
other provinces; 

(3) Ballet dancing, a combination of Indian 
classical dancing and music under the in¬ 
fluence of the Russian Ballet, which TTday 
Shankar, a former pupil of Madame Pavlov'a, 
ha.s introduced in India with groat .success. 

Mu,SIC ha.s always been a part of Indian life, both 
spiritual and recreational. But Rabindranath Tagore 
gavr- a new linn and a new meaning to Indian 
popular inii.sic. lie combined the lofty divine concejit 
of the Fjiani.shnd with the <leep dc'votioiial love of 
Vai.shnavism, fii.sl iu hi.s Iviics, such ns Gifanjali 
and Gnrrhnrr. and then in his .song.s, both patriotic 
and divine, including Ihe jiresent national anthem 
and .some of the coingn'gntional jiraycrs. Since the 
beginning of the present century India has passed 
through .such revolutionaiy- chango.s as the partition 
of Bengal,, thi- .struggle for national liber.ntion. paiti- 
tion of Iiirlia, achievement of national independence, 
and establishment of a democratic republic, all of 
which affivied n.stional emotion and gave rise to 
patriotic, amd other songs in the various language,s all 
oi'er the countn'. 

MitwmxANKous Edtoatton 

Closely connected wit.h institutional education 
mentioned above, there have also developed other 
educational .system.s, both organized and unorganized, 
by which dissemination of knowledge ha.s been taking 
place among the people. Of those systems, the most 
[jr imiiortant, are the following: 

(1) Scientific and educational organisations, such 
as those of physics, chemistry, biology, 
economics, politics, medicine, agriculture. 


and education, which meet annually in 
different centres of the country and discuss 
various problems on the basis of expert 
knowledge; 

f2) Social, ])olitical, industrial, labor, agrarian, 
and similar movements that carry on propa¬ 
ganda work in regard to their special 
interests; 

(3) The press, both English and the vcnnaeular, 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
pcffitury; 

(4) 'Ihe libraries, both circulating and other¬ 
wise, which have been increasing in number; 

(5) 'J'heatres, moving pictures, and the radios 

that have also beein reaching an increasingly 
large number of people all over the 

country; and 

(6) The platform and the pulpit, which have 

been iiropagaling various doctrines and 

ideals to an increasingly large number of 
population. 

GBNEaiAU CONCIATSION 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out lliat as the 
prime factor of menial development, edueation has 
vOnderod an immense service to the progress of modern 
India: First, as the medium of imstruction, die Eng¬ 
lish language has ediic.ated India in modern science, 
jihilosoidiy, art aind tcchnologv and opem-d to her the 
vast resources of We.stem rtivilization in general and 
British eiiilizution in partieulnr and helped India to 
find her.self. which is the greatest contribution of 
England to India. Recondly, the establishment of 
various universities and of other higher institutes of 
eduratio'n has prepared Indian people in the social, 
political, ami economic thinking and reeonstnietion. 
the beat example of which is India’s Coaistitution. a 
monumental edifice to popular democracy. Tliirdly, 
secondary t*ducatioii, both aoademie and vocational, 
as supplemented by high schools and similar other 
in.stitiilions. has begun to stabilize the rising middle 
classes in modem social order ns the custodian and 
carrier of cultural heritage from generation to gene¬ 
ra I ion Finally, free and compulsory eductition for all 
children up to the age of 14, instead of a few scattered 
primary .schools ns at present, is a measure of supreme 
importance for developing the literate electorate and 
intelligent citizens of India’s democratic Government. 
It. must also be added that India must also preserve 
the legacy of the English language, which the British 
introduced over a hundred years ago for imperial 
purposes and whieh has now beeome the mo.st impor¬ 
tant international language. I/ike her State-language 
and the national language, India needs also her inter¬ 
national language so that she may perform her dutias 
and responsibilities in tlie international organizations," 
the number of which has been increasing as the time 
passes on. 


5. Cf, *'LaD(n>aKe and literature In India'* By Sonya Ruth Dai* 
The Modern Keview^ May 1949, pp, 403*404. 




VIYEKANANDA—HIS INFIIIENCE IN THE AWAKENING OE 

MODERN INDIA* 

By G. L. MEHTA. 


Ambassador of 

There ia, indcud, urgent need today for a better appre¬ 
ciation of the ways of life of different countries, for 
tolerance between peoples and for mutual recognition 
of our cioniinon aspirations. But in no case is such, 
undemlanding more essential than between India and 
the United S1ate.s as on tlicir co-operation and hannony 
depend the future of democracy in the East and the 
peace of the world. 

'Ihe Ilamakrishna Mission which conducts several 
Vedanta Centera in this oountry is a vital institution 
that seeks tci combine the religious and cultural tradi¬ 
tion of India with the gospel of social .service of modern 
timas. This Missio’U was established in Calcutta m 
1897 by Swami Vivekananda to honor the memory 
of his guj-u or preceptor and master Shri Hama- 
knshna Paramahansa. 

In order to evaluate the coiitiibution which 
Sw.ami Vivekananda has made to the evolution of 
■Mew India, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the 
times m which ho lived and worked. India was then 
in a state of ferment. Vhvekauanda was born only six 
years after India’s first ievolutionary niovement of 
indefiendence in 1857. I'he national iip.surge, however, 
was much wider than the politmal struggle. The 
iHv'oud hall of the nmeteenth century w.as marked by 
activities of social aud religious reform. Kome re¬ 
formist movements like the Brahmo Samaj m Bengal 
laid emphasis on the unity of Uod and discarded idol 
worslu]); it earned ou a enisade for removal of social 
evils aud for elevating the status of women. Others 
like the -Ary.i Samaj in the north sought to go Viack 
to the jiristine purity of the ancient seriplures .and 
strove to attain the iileal of an Imlian nationality. 
The Indi.ati National Congress which became the 
epear-head of the national struggle for independence 
Was also (.'stablished during thc.se days. 

It was in these times ol turmoil and unrest that 
Vivekananda eami; under the influence of Shri llama- 
kri.shna Paramahansa, a poor jirie.st in a temple ne.ar 
Calcutta, aind beeanio in due course the standard- 
beaier of the master’s teachings. ,'lhrL R.amakri.shiia 
had scarcely any formal education and led an intimscly 
spiritual life in splendid isolation. lie had deep faith 
in the inherent trutli of all religions and tested his 
lielief by performing religious exerci.ses in aecord.ancc 
with the practice and lusage not only of different 

* Thin IB iho tfxt of n speech delivered by AmbahsaJor Mehln 
ftt the Firvt Annual Vivekananda Memorial Lecture ir a ecrioe 
desiifned to promote the foBlerlng of cultural relations between 
India and the United State* of America, at the University of Chicago^ 
on Wednesday, 20th April, 1955. The lectures ere providt'd for by 
a fund at the University of Chicago, established by Taralnatb Das 
Foundation. 


India to USA 

Hindu sects but also of Christianity and Elam. IIis 
broad catholioity, mysticism and spiritual ecstasy 
attracted cousideiable attention of tlie ])cople. But he 
lived and died a lonely spiritual devotee, unknown 
except to small grouiia of disciples and follower.-!. 

But Vivekananda was not only a disciple, he was 
an exponent aud interpreter. HLs h'a'nmg, eloquence, 
zest and energy and las wonderful personality gathered 
round him a band of followers wlucfa included the 
rich aud the poor, intellectuals and the illitorate, his 
own countrymen and foreigners. 

yixly-two years ago, when America woe .still an 
unknown land to most peojilc in India and India 
Becmed a distant, perluip.s a scmi-baibaru; country to 
ni.any m the West, Vivekananda overcoming «11 the 
hard.shiijs of travel and witliout adequate financaai 
support eame to this country and, indeed, to this 
city, where on .Seplembei 11, 1893, he addressed the 
World’s Parliaiii'-nt of Religions. His .speech, ex¬ 
tempore and brief as it was, cieated a piofound 
impiession on Ihe audience; overnight, he became a 
oelebnty in this country. The keynote of his address 
waa universal tolerance and human brotherhood. 
Indeed, Vivekananda was the fiisi siuntual and cul¬ 
tural Ambas.-adoi of India to America. Sister Christine 
who heard Vivekananda for the fii.st time in a 
Umtannu Church m Detioit m 1894. says; 

“The power that emanated from this mys¬ 
terious being wag so great that one and all but 
shrank fiom it. It was overwluImmg. It threatened 
to sweep everything before it. This, one sensed 
even lu tlm.^e first unforgettuhle moiiieuis . . He 

Was barely thirty, tlii.-! pieacher from far away 
India. Young with an ageless youth .and yet wii'ial 
old with the wisdom of ancient times.” 

And, in paienthe.sis, iiiav I mention what im¬ 
pression Vivekananda him'-elf had of America. In a 
priv'ate lo'-tcr from Chicago, dated 2ud November, 
1893, Vivekananda wrote: 

“Tlioro is a euiiosity in this nation .such as 
you meet with nowhere eke. They W'ant to know 
ev^eiything, and their women—they are the mOiit 
adv'anccd in tlu' woild. The average American 
■tt'orncu is far more cultivated than the avi-rage 
Aiiio''ican man. Tlie men tiave all Iheii Iiv'-eg foi- 
motley, and the women snatch everj- opportunity 
to improve themselves. .4ud they are a very kind- 
iie.artcd, frank people. Evciybody who lias a fad 
to prcatih comes hero and I nrn sorry to say that 
most of these are not sound. The .\inericans have 
their faults too and what nation has not? But Uiis 
is my summing up. Asia laid the germs of civiliza¬ 
tion, Europe dev'clopod men, and America is deve¬ 
loping women and the masse.s. It is a paradise of 
^ the woman and the laborer.” " 

A 
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minuting reformative ideas and engaging itself in 
social service. It has placed in the forefront of its 
program the idea of social work not as mere charity 
or philanthropy but as an essential discipline for 
religious and spiritual life, as a social obligation 
which we all owe to those less fortunately placed 
in life. 

The fir.<t Vedanta Center in thi.s countrj- was 
founded in thi.s city .soon after Swanii Vivekananda’s 
visit in 1K9.3. Theie are today eleven centere in this 
count,ry where Vedanta philosophy is studied and 


expounded. These Centers do not preach a set of 
rigid doetrines or seek to convert people. 

Vivekananda died at the young age of 39. The 
fire that raged in his mind and heart and which ex¬ 
pressed itself in eloquent and ennobling language 
eventually consumed it. It ha.s been said: “Those 
whom the gods love die young.” But if the gods had 
spared Vivekananda to live the full span of his life, 
he would have contributed still more to tlic cultural 
renais.sance of his country and to the spiritual re- 
gcnenitjon of mankind. 

O:- 


THE MISSION OF BANDUNG 


By PnoK. .SHRIMAX N.\RAV.\N 


Tub Twcuty-mue-Nalioa A.-^ian-African Conference, 
winch foiuiuenccd il.s work on April 18, at Bandung 
in indounda ha.s, undoubtedly, made history. In the 
words of bhi'i, Javvaharlal Nehru, work done by the 
Confere,iice was a ‘‘considerable arhievement.” Although 
there were certain initial setbacks and huidlcs, the 
wisdom of all the Delegates a-ssenibled at the Con¬ 
ference m.idc it po.s,sible to achieve complete unanimity 
on all issues. The 5(X)0-word leumiiiimuiue issued by 
the eo’iifereiice at the end of its .seven days’ work is 
a dociimeiit of far-reanlung .significance. It shows that 
the Continent,s of A.sia. and Atne.a are 'now deter¬ 
mined not to be e.'im])-fo]lower.s or “ye.s-men'’ of the 
Western itowers out to meet logctlier and ctialt out 
their own de,stinies tliiougli mutual consultations and 
ico-operufion. In the cmiise of has eoiielmhng addres,s 
the Prime Mini.''(er of India made it cilear that tlie 
Conference had not been convened in any .spirit of 
ill-will or hostility towards any nation of the world. 
He. however de.su’ed that like India, Asia .vnd Afnca 
should nm, get entangled in any of the Power Blocs 
and .should behave as iree and independent nations. 
Shri Nehru hoped that “in future there would be no 
yo-s-men in Asia and Africa.” 

In the cour.se of his imaugunil address to the 
Conference, the Indoni'-ian President Dr. Soekarno 
made a feneiit call for “surrender to I'leace” and 
declared that Asia and Afnca were united “by a 
comrinm deb'rmmation to pre.-^erve and stabilize world 
peaice ana hj' a eonmion detestation of colonialism 
and racialism.’’ “No t.ask,” declared President Soe¬ 
karno, “was more urgent than that of preserving 
peace.” He w.vnted the principles of “live and let 
live’’ and “unity in diversity” to be the mottos of 
the Conference, and hoped th.al “the Conference would 
give guidance to mankind and prove that Asia and 


Afn-ta were reborn.” The Fniiie Miiiistei of Indonesia. 
Dr. iSastroamidjojo observed that ‘‘ihose who losierea 
the illusion that the stock-piling of atom and hydro¬ 
gen bombs could bn'ng about pe.aco rather than the 
spon.sors of co-exi.stcncc were unrcali.stie day-dream¬ 
ers.” 'I'he Conference pledged its support to the basic 
principles of human rights in the U.N. Charter. 
During the i)roceediug.s of the Conference, India 
exiiressed the view that “the best foiiiidalion for 
friendship between nations was not jiolilieal alliances 
but under.st.'iinding aud respect for thi' culture, mind 
and heart of one another.” The Communique of 
Bandung Conference recognize.s ‘‘the urgeney of pro¬ 
moting economic development in the A.sian-Afrkwti 
legion, and the general dc.sire for economic co- 
o]ieration among the participating couutiie.s on the 
basis of mutual interest and respect for national 
sovereignty.” It also ciiiplm.si.4e.s “the particular signi¬ 
ficance of the development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful jiurposes for ,\sjan and African countries.’' 
It “deplored the policies and practices of racial 
segregation and discrimination which forms the ba.si8 
of Governmcflit and human relations in large regions 
of .Africa and in other parts of the world.” “Such 
conduct is not only a gross violation of human rights 
but also a df'nial of the fundamental values of civil¬ 
ization and the dignity of man.” The Conference was 
of the view that “disarmament and the prohibition of 
production, experimentation and u.sc of nuclear and 
thermo-inuiclear weapoms of war are imperative to save 
mankind and civilization from the fear and prospect 
of whole destruction.” The Conference declared that 
“colonialism in all its manifestations is an evil which 
should speedily be brought to an end.” The Bandung 
Conference ivas, therefore, in more senses than one, 
an unqualified success in serving the cause of peace 
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ftod good-will among the nations, of the world. The 
prominent part played by the Prime Minister of India 
and China went a long way m ensuring the success 
which the Conference ultimately achieved. We parti¬ 
cularly welcome the ossura/nce given by the Chinese 
Prime Minister Mr. Chou En-lai that China would 
not encourage Communists in or from other countries, 
particularly the Five Colombo Power.j. This assurance 
would go a long *way in resolving conflicts in the 
South-E.Tst Asian countries. 

It was a happy comcidome that the ISlli April 
was observed throughout India as the day of dedica¬ 
tion to the cause of a jx'acefiil and non-violent .social 
and ocOnoinic revolution through the Hhoodan iiiovc- 
nient. Jt wa.s on Ajiril 18, four .yeans ago that Acharya 
Vinoha Bhnvc got the first in.-talmonl of 100 acies as 
land gift in Pochampalli village in Telanganii. Timing 
the la.st four ycatu the Hhoodan movement ha.-, .spread 
throughout the eoiintiy ami has rightly become the 
s.vmbol of a peaceful .soeio-econoniic revolution in 
India. This movement has attracted world-wide 
attention l)eeiiu>(. of it.s unique nature m eonfornuty 
with the innate gemiiji of India, .\tharya Vimoba now 
desires to intensify this movement during the next 
two years so as to bo able to achieve the target of 
6-cxore acres of land by the end of 1957. Thousands 
of peo{Jle must have taken the solemn pledge on the 
18th April to rcdedicate themselves to the cause of 
Bhoodan and Sarvodaya and for the promotion of 
world peace and co-operation. It is indeed inspiring 
to know that, on the same day, 29 natioii.s of .4.sia and 
Africa al.-o di'diciited tliemselvc's to the cause of 
world brollieiliood and goodwill. India believc.s that 
real pcaci' should be (slablished only if uidiMduals 
and nations -olemnly iC'olve to eschew soiial and 
eeotioniK- e\ploital ion, woik for maxinuim .self-siitfi- 
eiency and biiiig about a bold chsc-ntral'y.alion or 
diffu.siou of jioliti'-al and woiiomic power through the' 
organi.sfiljou of village communities. The best way to 
prc.serve woiJd peace is to deceiitialise and diqieife 
power rather than to centrsli.se and eonceulnile it m 
the hand- of a few individuals or nations The Com¬ 
munists bi'licv'C! in the “withering away" of pohlual 
power but begun liy centralizing authoiity in the 
hands ot a small section of the population. The 
Sarvoday.a pliilosoph.v preached by Gandhi,|i, on the 
other hand, believes ni I’anehayat Raj on the basis of 
self-governing and self-sufficient rural ciommunities or 
Pamchayats. The Bhoodan movement, .symbolizes this 
urge and ideal of a non-violent and deeeiil ralizod 


democracy for India and other nations of the world. 
Instead of bringing about a social and economic 
revolution through the cocicion of the Slate, Bhoodan 
or Sarvodaya places more faith on the conversion of 
the minds and hearts of the people through a process 
of mutual love and co-operation. Prime Mi'ni.ster Shrii 
Nehru re-aflirmed the same faith at the Bandung 
Conference by as.serting that India had accepted the 
Gandhian ideal which taught the lesson of self- 
reliance on one’s own inner slrength. Sliri Nehru 
spoke with “faith in the pc-ople of India and not in 
the big bomb.s.’’ 

“India wa.s neither ('omruunist nor anti-Coinmii- 
nist; whatevc'i- llie great jjowers did, India would 
rely on herself.’’ It. wa^ also a strange coincidence 
that the world-reno\vn«'d .scienl i.-t and luiinamst Dr. 
lOinstein al.so pa.ssed away on the 18lh Ajiril. He was 
lesponsible for giving to the woild the key to the 
.si'crets of atomic energy, but firmly believed in the 
jirincijile of non-violence and world brotherhood. He 
had deep faith m the ndiereiit goodues.s of humanity. 
When I had the privilege of meeting him some years 
ago in his tottnge at Princeton he g;ne m e message 
that “nothing was more important to man than man.” 
He also expressed his full faith in the ideals preached 
■and practised by Mahatma Gandhi. In the words of 
Shri Nehru he died as a “beacon of light in the world 
where shadows darken.” W'e also learn that in the 
course of his last letter Dr. Einstein advocated the 
philosophy of “passive resistance" for the defence of 
a minority. Born as a great .scientist who gave to the 
world the Theoiv of Rel.aticily and the .secrets of 
atomic energy. Dr. Kiii-.tein i)!i-sed away .as a groat, 
luim.'im.-t who .siiieerely believed ill file cause of world 
jieuie and friendship. 

April 18, 1955. was, theu'fore a iiieniorublc day, 
indeed. It was on that day that India ri-affirmed her 
faith wi non-vtoleUee and world brolhiiliood; it was 
on the same d;iy that nations of .-X.sia and Africa 
resolved to work unitedly for le.solving international 
confliel.s and bringing about woilc! co-oiieration, and it 
was on thi.s \ery day that one of the gre.atc''l soiontists 
of (ho age p.assod awnv quietly in a hosju’tal with a 
burning faith in the goodnc'-s of man .and the futility 
of atom bombs and other instruments of destmetion. 
We oaiiic-tly hojie th.at the mi-sion of Bandung, the 
I'nsjiiratiOn of tlio Bhoodan iTio\enient and the faith 
of Dr. r'lmstein in passive resi-lancc and non-violeiire 
would ii.-lier m a nc-w era in the- lii.slorv of tlx- world. 




FOUR YEARS OF BTOOOXn YAH^A 


By SURESH 

Four j^ears ago loday was offored the first land-gift in 
a small village in the Nalgonda distiiel of the 
Telangana region of the Hydernhod State. How it so 
ihisppenod at all there, is not onlv very mleresting but 
also immensely signifieant. It was nothing like a 
random donation to grntif 3 ' a poor mendicant or a 
subtle action perfoimcd with an eye for a name in 
this world oi for a good plaw in the next It occurred 
in an area where the objective conditions were lus 
follows; 

(0 The gulf between the rich and llie poor 
there is wider than peihaps an.v\vhere ehc in the 
country; 

{li) 'J'he I'lch had lo.s* all balaruie of iiimd 
and lan awav to big towns foi safety; 

(iii.) The jioor weie m .‘-uch a helple.-s s(ate 
as to lend their credulous (-nr to any one wlio held 
out anv holies to them, howevi'r miiage-like; 

ti?’) The ofTicial iiiaijiinciv (both Provincial 
and Central) had .“pent about fne crores of iiipc'es 
and takc'n eveiy step, mihtaiv or otherwise', to 
quell the Situation and restore peace, but .'igiijlly 
failed; 

(v) The political workers adhering to the 
democratic method could -see no possibilitj^ of 
easing the tension between the people; 

(vi) Those believing in the dictatorial terli- 
nique had. in spite of ther- unremitting labour of 
several years, only been able to create a sort of 
terror hut could not at all .succeed in their ohjecitive 
of .sociali.s-ing the ownership of land or letting tlie 
landle.ss en,)oj' a .securi' jiossec.sion of the same; 

As people were being ground down 
inercdlcs'sly' betwi-en the two stones, i.c Ip- the 
agents of tlie official aiilhoiilv in the <l:u and rif 
the violent lotalitnnan aetivity at night, iliev 
knew no end of theii plight, human ingenuity 
.seemed to have totally foundered and all liclicl 
in delnocrac^•, non-violenee, jie.acif' or liuman 
brotherhood was on the point of collapse 
When the hajipv eient enme to pa.ss on 18tli Aptil, 
1951, it wa.s Kiliararterwed bv some .signal fact“; 

(i) The mo.st down-trodden peojile of the 
village, I'lS , the Harijaiis nnanitnoiisl^’ demanded 
eightv aeres of land to make their end.s meet; 

(w) The demand w.as not made to anv^ land¬ 
lord, ofFieial authority, politician or ])owei-monger 
but to Vinoba. to one who had ])a‘-se<l literally 
every moment of las jiast, lhiity-fi\e j’oars in 
huniarii1\’s .servici', had lid a .stie'nuon.s life of 
restraint, and .sdint meditation and unwi'arviug 
village work, had ne\er sought for any ]io“t or 
office 111 anv publm or piivate concern or party, 
and had attained .such n ,su)ireme control over hi.s 
nature ns to haihour no desire or will to do or 
undo thus thing or that; 

(Ut) He had reaehed the place on foot walk¬ 
ing down all the way from his Paramdham Ashram 
to Hyderabad and then again to that village: 

(if) He invoked the goodness of the land- 
holding people of that village and inquired of 
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them wlieHier they themselves were not prepared 
to do sometning for their needy neighbours; 

(n) A v'oung zamuuiar nume humbly forward 
with an olTi'i- of no less limn one huiidriil acres of 
his feitile land in response; 

(j'f) The Hanjnns gratefully promised to 
make use of that land in a homely manner and 
lead lienci'forth a family life of sturdy self- 
reliance ; 

(I'iil Touched bv' this amazing drama, Vinoba 
saw m it II niaiiife.station of the Divine Hand and 
feeling that Ihoiideiice hud chosen lam as His 
imstriiment for accomiihslang this j'locess, he 
resolieil that \ cry night to lake up the new 
mi.ssioii and s('t out ni'in it from the nc'Xl day, 
which lie has ]icisislciUl.v continued with a .sun- 
hke regulaiitv down lo tlii“ da^’. 

tsui h au'piciou.', bi giiiniMgs h ai'e little doubt, for 
the c'lea-eh ss piogre>., of tlie Bliooduu-Ya.iiKi. It has 
now taken tlu- -'pleiidul foim of the gigantic Claiiga 
sweepi'iig fai and wide with tiibulaius joining it now 
and then. During lii.s 51 davs’ tinir m Tcl.ingana, 
Abnoba enciimpi'd at 51 \illages, pn^^cd ilirough .-ome 
200 milages, settled abour 5(K) villagi' di.'iuOes, ad- 
drcs.scd some two lakhs of ja'Oidc' and received 12201 
acres of land for tlie In'adless. 

AbnobaV endeai our in Telangana was to 
“tiring about.” as lie said in a mass meeting at 
Wara'iig/'i, “a “ileiii ideologhal reiolutiou in our 
social outlook bv a-'kiiig the i ich to donate lands 
to Tlie jioor 'Jills Bhiiodaii b ajna i.s an niijihca- 
tion of noii-violciii c, au expiiiinent iii Iraiis- 
foinialioti 111 lifi' ii.-ell. J urn onlv a tool iii the 
haiiib of Him wlio us tlie I.ord of all ages, like 
even tlio.-e wlio g)\'e ;iTid 1 hosf who will leueive 
the gift' it 1 “ a pin iioiiuTiiin ilispiicd bv (lod." 

\'ini)li;i letiniiid to hi.s Pauiiai Asluain on 
271 h .fii'iie. On account of Hie rams he stoiiped there 
for two month'' Ab'aliwhih ho leceixed an invitation 
from Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehni, the Prime Minister 
of India, to come to Delhi 111 order to discU'S the 
Fue-Year Plan finmed by the (.Hn ernmeiit. Vinoba 
dfsiided to go to Delhi on foot and left Pimnar on 
Si'fitemlier 12, 1951. 

Ileacliing lYagpur on September 15, he ob.sorvod: 
“Till God kee])s strength m me I .“hall tour 
the countrv .and beg for land for the landless.” 

At aiiotlier ])lace he lemaiked; 

“'fhose who do not, donate land today will do 
So lomoii'ow. Tiiev cannot, help giving the same. 
Ill India there is none who would turn down my 
I'oipK'st ft)!' land.” 

On Oi'ltiber 2. 1951. he was at, Saiigar, ii University 
town in Madhya, Prade.sh. Addre.S''ing the workers 
there, ho plaeed before the eountrv his demand for 
five ernre acres of land b\’ 1957. He declared; 

“Though ni.v own stomach is vciy small, that 
of the daridmnaniynna is verv' big. So if any one 
asks me what mj’ demand i.s, I sav’ ‘Five crores of 
acires of land.' I mean thereby cultivable land. If 
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there arc five sons in the family, I want to be 
considered the sixth; if four, tlie fifth. 'Phuit I 
claim onc-fifth or one-sixth; of the total culti¬ 
vable land in the dountry.” 

On bended knees he implored; 

“1 api)eal to all of you to contribute your 
mite for the worship of Daridianarayana. This 
is real Yajna—sacrifice. I, therefore, beseech every 
one to come forward and put his shoulder to this 
task. This will u-her m an unprecedented and 
mighty rciolution in the country. I can. even as 
I stand here, behold it taking place before my 
eyes." 

Passing through Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya 
Prade.sli as al-o juirts of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan 
and Ihtar Pnulesh, \’moba enteii'd the cwpital of 
India on Noicinber 13, 1051. Diiriug the 62 vhiy.-. he 
took m coining fioni Paunur to Delhi, he obi.iined 
194110 acios. 

\'iiioba introduced himself to Delink iiojuiUce as 
the inoveibial Voinov who (' 0 \ered tlie cai'lii in three 
slep.s, ko al'C) he aflirraed: 

“What 1 want, the jieople to do is. fiist. to 
imit. with -ome ot then land. Secondly, they 
.should engage theinselve.s in the soivice of others. 
Finally, m their .sen ice they should give up all 
and volnntanly sacrifice everything. This is the 
path'into which 1 want to initiate the people ’’ 

.\fter I caching Delhi, Vinoba met for three suc- 
wssne diiy.s the meniber.s of the Planning Commission 
as also its Chairman, the I’nnu Miiii.sier. In tlie 
word.s of Vinoba: 

■'During tiie.c three davs of di.'cu.s-ion I placed 
my idea bi foie them. They inonu'ed to con-ider 
uiy suagesi lulls . . . Hoi\e\er. ilu'ie n a diffeiencc 
between then ai)ino:iih and mine, though they 
ha\e also the iiiteic't of the couutiy at hi ait." 

Aftei chilli days’ .-tay in the ciiiutul in a hut 
near ftjniDii.nk mihohUi'i. \'iiiob;i left it in ihe caili- 
lioiii- ol the iiioining of Novmibei 24. 1051 and 
launched ujion a iiulking tour of Utta>' Pradesh 
Aciording to lus demand of one-sixth of the euiiie 
cultiv.able laud in the country. Vinoha wanted one 
crore aores of land from the U.P. As a fir.st instal¬ 
ment, howrier, the coii.striictive workers of U.P.. 
meeting at Matliera on fiist Noiember and during 
Vrnoba’s luesimce (when lie was on his way to Delhi), 
resolied to oollect tile lakhs of acre.s within one year. 
Except the 4tmnia disliicl. Vinoba covered one 
dist'ict after aiiotliei of till' U P. 

In April. 1952, Viiiob.a ('iiuimtied at Seiapuri 
A.shram for more than a week ui connection with tlie 
Sarvodaya Sammelan held there on ,\i)ril 13. 14, 15 
and 16. Tins Sammelan registered a landinaik in the 
growth and deieloiiment of the Bhoodan movement 
for it was here that constructive workers from all 
parts of the country decided to collect twenty-five 
lakhs of acres within two years as a first instalment 
to fulfil Vinoba’s demand of five crores, in order to 
■ftstabiish a cla.ssless and exploitation-free society on 


the basis of truth and non-violence. A quota W'as 
fixed for every province. There was Ihu.s a clear-cut 
programme before the workc-rs. The ideology of 
Sarvodaya had now taken a comiete shajio. 

On May 8, when Vinoba readied Lucknow, the 
caiutal of C.P.. it. hapiieiied to be the Buddha Jayanti 
Day (Birth Anniversary of Lord Buddha). Tlieie he 
dcolared: 

“I a.sk people to give the land tliey have . . . 
And I have come to believe that God is using, 
weak though 1 am. to complete the task which He 
had cornmenued through the Buddha. 

“Tlic work 1 am made to do i.- the continua¬ 
tion of the Dhonun C'mAofi Piai'arton —revolving 
tile wliei’l of Dliaima, vvliicli Biiddlm liad .started. 
And iiiaik what I luunoiiiice W'llh tlie same com¬ 
manding \oice a“ that of the lion wlijfh dtowns 
all other Miialler voices and rings dear across the 
finest. Till loud hos olrtody coon lo ok. it has 
olnudij (Jove to the loodli ty it remains for you 
only to dioosc the niamici of iff‘'Cti'ng the 
tiiinsiei. ’’ 

Tlicii he iioinled out: 

“The equal .-liaiuig of weultli is the ciy of 
the age and it will come to be. Land will have 
to be rediviih'd. 1 have no doubt that it can bo 
done peacefully. 1 can .see it quite tlearly and this 
IS why 1 sjieak so confidently about it; and this 
is why I ask .vou to wake up. for as Tulsidas sang 
to Rama; ‘The day i.s dawning and the birds on 
the trees are diirping merrily, and it is time when 
giits should be made to tlie I'oor; .^o awake. 
Oh Ram’!’’ 

(>11 4tli ,Jub', 1052 ^'l^oba ir-entm d Benare.s 
lUv afii'i' walking tliroiigh 4K disiiicts of the U.P. 
In Benai'’'. lu- encam]ii'il at Iva-hi Vidyaiuth foi 70 
day-, to l>as- tlie iuin\ s'M'UU Tliei'. he al-o ga\c a 
call for the Sicorhha Hlnnot tt'ieaii India) i-amiiaign. 
On IJtli .''(’ptenibei on the ueiU'ioii ul Ills 59th 
birthday, lie made tlie le-ulie iiol to go bark to liis 
Paramdliani .\.-luani imi'! tlie l.md I'toblem of the 
lountiy wiis solved. 

During his .--tay m U P . Vinoba eucnuiiH'd at 
257 i)laco,s. cot en d 3,750 miles and obtained 2.95,028 
anes. In Jimiy 1952, was made the first ofler of all 
land in a \illagi—Mangioth in the Mami'iir di-trict 
of U.P. The total laud colleitioiT- m the country 
amounted at llmt time to a little le-^ than four lakhs. 

On .‘'ei)1e:uher 14. 1952. Ymoba cmssi'd the 
Karamnasa river and walked ,lown from T’'tt.ar 
Piade-h into Biiiar Enteimu the i<i'e,inil.- of Bihar 
he .said: 

“As a lulgriiii goes to a Ttrtho —pilgiimage for 
God's dar.yhno —.o al'-o I l ave ronie out on 
Bhoodan {ulgnmage. I lia\e a desire lh.it the land 
juoblem of Bihar should be solved duiing my stay 
here. But the far more important thing is working 
the non-violent method. If we are able to solve 
the land problem by the method of love and 
peace, it would earn credit for non-violence. 
Could non-violence .smceod in attaining economic 



revolution, what else would it not be able to 
achieve?” 

On 23rd October, he declared at Patna the great 
resolve—resoive not to leave Bihar until its land 
problem was solved. Next day, he placed before the 
people the idea of Sampattidan Yajna. He said; 

“As the work of Bboodan progressed it became 
increasingly clear that the idea behind the move¬ 
ment could not be fulfilled unless we wont further 
and asked for a portion of wealth and jiroperty. 
And hence, I made up my mind that I must also 
ask for a share of wealtii and property from the 
people. I have now done it and placed my 
demand at one-.sixth of it; but it is up to the 
people to decide what they can and will give 
me.” 

Vinoba entered the Gaya di.slnct on 28lh Octo¬ 
ber. Three daj’s after ho declared that he wanted 
one lakh acies from this district of Buddha Bhagwan. 
As Vinoba Inter said : 

“When I entered the Gaya district. I resolved 
that this di.slnct, which was the scene of I^ord 
Buddha’s austerities and which is sacTod to crores 
pf Hindus ns the place for offering Shradha to 
their forbeai’S, should be asked to colle it one lakh 
acres os the first instalment. I expressed this 
feeling to the workers who approved of it and 
accepted to work for It." 

Thus it was that Bhoodan work was taken up 
in Gaya district on an intensive basis. On 13th 
December, 1962, Vinoba entered the Manbhum 
distriict in a very weak state of health. On the 14th. 
he came to t'handil and his condition so much wor- 
Boned that ii, impo.s,<^ible for him to move. He 

had. therefore, to camp at C’handil for several 
months to regain his health. The fifth annual 
session of »Siii'vodaya Samaj was, therefore. also 
convened lU. C'handil on March !>, 6. and 7, 1953, 
Sri Dhireiidr.a, Majumdar iiie.siding. The highlight 
of this gathering W'a.s the declaration of Sii .laya- 
praka.sh Narayan that he would heneeforth devote 
himself mainly to Bhoodan work. He said : 

‘T!)espair had seized our heart after the attain¬ 
ment of Independence. But Vinobaji dispelled 
our illusions As t.he light of Bhoodan Yajna 
spread out the cloud.s of doubts and darkness di.s- 
apjieared. Today everybody has aceejited that 
land i.s the motlicr of one and all and each has 
equal right upon it. One who labours to pro- 
duee from land has the first right. This is the 
intellectual revolul.ion that has taken place 
within the last, two years. Now the task before 
all of us i.s 1o go e; this revolution a practical 
shape, make it a reality and accomjilish this 
mission. ” 

Vinoba jilaeed some vc'ry striking ideas before 
this Sammelan. He urged upon the necessity of 
building up wdiat. he called in his inimitable langu¬ 
age (Swatanira Jan-Shakti). He 

said ; 


"Our work should proceed on the basis of 
—one, Vicharshasan Wf€Pt) or peaceful 

conversion of people to our view by making 
them think about it, and two, Kartritva-vibha- 
or distribution of woik among 
the individuals without creating an administra¬ 
tive authority,” 

To achieve this objective, Vinoba placed the 
four-fold programme : (i) Integration of constructive 
work institutions into one homogeneous unit, (ii) 
collection of five crore acres of land in Bhoodan 
Yajna by 1957 ; (iii) Sampattidan Yajna ; and (iv) 
Yarn offering. 

On 12th March, 1963, Vinoba rc.started on his 
Bihar trek. 

On 18th September he encamped at Baidyanath- 
dhium, Bihar’s most important pilgrimage centre. He 
also stayed there on the 19th on account of the 
moeting.s of workers from all over Bihar, In the 
evening of the 18th, he was rr'quested by thp head 
priest of the temple to pny a visit to the holy shrine. 
When he was told that Vinoba could cptqr a temple 
only if Harljans were also allowed to have the dar- 
shan, he gave bis consent to Harijans accompanying 
Vinoba. Aocordingly, on the evening of the 19tb, 
Vinoba, accompanied by some Harijans and hia 
colleagues, went into the temple. But hardly had 
he gone a few steps the pandas of the temple fell 
upon Vinoba and the party with lathis amidst cries 
of “Dharm ki jai hn\ Adharm ka nash ho \ !” (Long 
live religion! Down with ir-rcligion!). Members of 
the paity surrounded V^inoba. but he was slightly 
injured at, the ear. C’almly and quietl.v he eamo out. 
.Some members of the jiarty were seriously hurt and 
beaten. Nrat day when he reached Pardih in 
Bhagalpur district. Vinoba issued a statement, to 
the ju'e.ss in the course of whirh hr said : 

“I would like to say at the very outset that 
those who have indulged in this act of assault did 
.so only out, of ignorance. That being so, 1 do 
not want them to bo punished for this. Those 
who indulged in the assault were seized with 
anger, so much .so that they made no distinction 
between man and woman. I tnist this will 
jirove to be the last curse of Bhedasur, i.c., the 
devil in man that discriminates between one 
man and another. 

“I have already said that I do not want any¬ 
body to be punished. But the constitution of 
free India has been clearly violated. Small retri¬ 
butive measures cannot make up for that viola¬ 
tion. What is needed is to provide against any 
recurrence of such incidents in future. This is an 
age of .science. Every faith is being tested on 
tile touchstone of reason. If our society keeps 
this in view and behaves accordingly, everything 
will go on well." 

Passing through the districts of Pumea, Saharsa,, 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur, Vrnoba reached Patna 
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on 10th January 1054. Addressing the Patna 
citizens he observed : 

“Land problem would be solved in one way 
or the other all over the world. Hence I do not 
worry about how much land I g6t. My only 
concern is the depth to which the riglit 

thought finds place in the heart of the people." 
From 30th January to 4th May, Vinoba toured 
the Gaya district. On April 18, 19, and 20, 1954, 
was held at Bodh Gaya the sixth Annual session of 
the Sarvodaya Samaj, presided over by Sriinati 
Ashadevi Aryanayaknni. lliie most important event 
of this Sammelan was Sri Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
address on the 10th. As a Bihari. ho expressed his 
regret at the said faot that Bihar had not yet ful¬ 
filled Baba’s (as Vmoba is known in the eountry- 
eide) demand. He felt certain that Bihar could 
do it. But neither the members of the ConBre,ss 
party nor those of the Praja Socialist Parly, both 
of which had pa.ssed re.solutions supporting Baba’s 
call for 32 lakhs of acres, had taken up the work 
witli proper zeal and spirit. Ho added that perso¬ 
nally his faith in the efificacy of the movement was 
growing day by day. Law icould not unite hearts. 
Nor could any party pass a law making land a 
social property. Of course, that could be done by 
the aworcl. but the sword gave rise to more problems 
than it solved. Sri Jayaprakash pleaded for speedy 
action a,s urgency was essential and time waited for 
none. lie said that the paramount need waa to 
dedicate one’s whole life to thus cause and he called 
Upon his coiinti-ymen. specially the yoiiUi to come 
forward and donate their life to it. Jiwan Dan or 
gift of life. Up closed with the solemn announce¬ 
ment of olTering himself for the cause. 

Next day, the preddent announced that Sri 
Jayaprakashji had sent her two letters—one his and 
the other from Vmoba. She read them out. Sri 
Jayaprakashts letter said ; 

“I enclose a letter received from Baba. I 
have no words to comment on the donation of 
life to a small fry like me by a man who has 
inspired u.s all. I shall say only this that I am 
. totally unfit for accepting such an invaluable 
donation. On the fcontrary, we have to donate 
our life in the name of God to Baba himself. 
Yours in humbleness, Jayaprakash.” 

Vinoba’s letter was; 

“In response to your call of yesterday here 
is the offering of my life for a non-violent revolu¬ 
tion based on Bhoodan-Yajna and with village- 
industries as its mainstay.—^Vinoba.” 

Then began to flow the Jamuna of Jiwandan- 
Yajna. One after another, men and women offered 
themselves. About 600 names came then and there. 
Then followed the only resolution of the Sammelan, 
read out by Sri Sliankarrao Deo. Expressing joy at 
the collections of 26.15,101 acres from 237,022 donors 
within two years, the resolution asked all those who 


were anxious to establish human values in the society 
to come ahead and devote themselves to make the 
movement a success. In his valedictory address, 
Vinoba appealed to all political workers to forget 
their differences and take to producing Jan-Shakli 
through the common medium of Bhoodan. He 
claimed that the same would result, in changing the 
whole administration, convert our power politics 
[rajnili) into popular polities (loka-nilt) and help in 
the establishment of shasan-mukla (Slate-free) 
society. 

During the rainy spa.son of 19.')4, Vinoba covered 
the flood-ravaged dLstricts of North Bihar- Darbhanga, 
Saharsa and Muzaffarpiir—and waded through kneo 
deep and che.st-deep wati-rs, using a boat only when 
inevitable. In spite of the floods his meetings were 
crowded and often they attended the prayer as also 
his .speech in showers. How deep a place has Bhoodan 
Yajna found in the heart of Bihar peasantly can be 
gauged from the fact that at one Milage in the 
di.strict of Puriiea they reuuvcd Vinoba with a song 
at once original and unique: 

“Sita Sita Ram Bolo\ 

Sab Kui Bhoomidan Dedo ’."’ 

At another village, in the Santhal Parganas dis¬ 
trict, they greeted him with the words: 

“Baba, Zamin Lo' Zamin Lo'!” 

In the clo.=ing week of 1954. coal-miners of Bihar 
donated some 15,000 tons of ^'oal for manufacturing 
bricks required to prepare wells on the Blioodaa lands 
distributed to the landles.s. Vinoba rinnaiiied m Bihar 
up to 31st DfS'embor, 1954. During his .slay of 839 
days he was donated with 2232.474 acres of land. 

In the small hours of the morning of the 

New Year’.s Day, 19.55. Vinob-i stepped out from the 
Bihar of Buddha and MahcMr into the Vihar Bhoomi 
(pilgrimage-land) of the Vaishna\:i .'•amts and seers. 
It was his first visit to Bengal, the land of devotion 

and piety, of music and dream. He spent there 25 

days, eleven in the Bankiira district and fourteen in 
the Midnapore district, labouring to go deep into 
Bengal’s soil and sow the ihoughf-soed. He made it 
absolutely clear that Bhoodan sought to transform 
the whole society and was nothing short of Dharma 
Chakra Fravarian. He stirred Bengal to its very 

deptlis by calling upon it to .supplement its legendary 
Bhakti with Akimsak Karma-Yoga (non-violent acti¬ 
vity). For Bhakli without Karma was bound to lead 
to inertia and himsak karirw. (violent action) was 
alien to the genius of her .“oil. Hence the paramount 
need of the Bhoodan Yajna for Bengal. 

On 26fli January, 19.55, when Vinoba .set his foot 
on thv Orissa soil, he W'a.« presented with about ci 
lakh and a quarter acres of Land as also 93 villages 
donated in toto. Accepting the gift, Vinoba pointed 
out the great ta.sk to bo accomplished in Orissa. He 
remarked; 

“The work to be done now >« that of Bhoovti 
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KratUi (Land Revolution). Merely giving land to 
the landless ie not sufficient. Private land-owner¬ 
ship has to be abolished. Land can only be God’s 
or of the society. If the people at any place live 
this idea, it would amount to the poovuala (com¬ 
pleteness) of Bhoodan Yajna. Thereafter the work 
of obtaining five crores and distributing it would 
become very long. I, therefore, exiiect a panponrna 
darshan (whole.soine vh’w) in Orissa.” 

He also added: 

“My hope fiom Ori.s.sa is not small. I am 
quite confident that now when the Bhoodan cur¬ 
rent h.as flowed on 1o this place, it wolud widely 
expand oven as is done by your Muhanadi near 
the sea. I learn that iSri Miikuiid De\a tried to 
bring the Ganga to Orissa. Perhaps, he failed to 
earn the pre.stige. But you would now cam it. 
Tilts, Bhoodan Yajna's current is the Ganga's. May 
you maivh with it right to the .sea, the sea of 
iiumanity.” 

These days Vi'noba’s yatrn goes on in Ons-a. On 
2nd Febniary, they donated him 22 contiguous 
villages. On Febniary 26, when he was at Manpur—a 
village W'hich has been entirely dedicated in the 
Bhoodan Yajna by its people—he expressed the hope 
that the Bhoodan Y'ajna movement would make the 
land-revolution a living reality in the whole of India. 

On March 25, 28 and 27 last. Vinoba was at Puri 
where wa.s held the seventh Sarvoda.va Sammelan. 
Therein he, giving a clarion call for land-revolution, 
called upon all public workers to donate two years 
for the Bhoodan Yajna. He appealed to them: 

“Let all of you pul your shoulder to the wheel 
for two years. This call of miiU' is not addre.ssed 
to the people of India alone or mciely to Sarv'o- 
daya df'votees, but to fine and all. I urge upon 
the whole world to hsive no stone unturned for 
two years ,so that an arrn.'.-free .'■■oeiety may come 
into force bv 1957.” 

He further declared: 

“It is not. only a mailer of tackling the land- 
issue. We have, in fn'et, to wijie out, all Govern¬ 
ments the world over for they eannot sueioed in 
limiting the .sphere of armetl activity We have 
to found non-violence. I ask for laud-gifts for the 
sake of world-peace.” 

Thii.s has the Bhoodao-Yajna niovnnent grown 
up during the last four years. About .'17 lakhs of 
Kcres of land from more than four lakhs of donors 
have been so far offered in it as .also some 1.50 whole 
villages. Also about 1500 workers, hailing from 
different parts of the ciountry, have offered .liitwuhin 
What is far more important., however, is the new 
enihu.siasm the movement has created as also (he 
energetic forces it has released. Persons belonging to 
various shades of life and .sub.scribing to different 
political ideologies are partitcipating in it. One of its 
no le.ss ic'onsiderable achie\’cmenl, is the great ojipor- 
tunity it ha.s provided for our womenfolk to come 
out and play their part in the building up of India 
of the morrow. 


The new awakening brought about by Bhoodan 
Yajna can also be gauged by the rising sale of Bhoo¬ 
dan and Sarvodaya literature. Weeklies or fortnight- 
lies in this connection are appearing in the twelve 
important languages of the country. Another evidence 
of the cultural and spiritual awakening that the 
movement is bringing about is the inspiration that it 
i.s providing to our poets and men of letters. Folk¬ 
songs and iiopular Bhojaiis in the ^'arioU8 languages 
and dialects are a common feat lire. Also it has at- 
Iriicted wide attention abroad. 

In fine, Bhoodan Yajna is not merely a move¬ 
ment for land distribution but for .sharing of life as 
.such. It reoaptuie'i, us Dr. 8. Badhakrishnan puls it. 
Mho .social order as tlio family writ large’ Virtually 
it aims at rc-disc o\ering the dornia'nt quality of man 
and make the same a social force with wide wings. 
Bhoodan is a niarrh in the fuither eiolntiou of the 
human kind. It is ju-t jiaving the way for the quicker 
and greater developiiic'nl and piosjicnty of the .society. 
It is an endeavour to direct man’s course from the 
rail.s of distnast, aggre.«sion and blood.shed to th'3j.e 
of trust, self-suffering and love. Bhoodan’s is to set 
up a new world to cieate a new man. It has a 
message for every ci’ouniry, for evoiy citizen of the 
world. 

Old times are changed. Old order is crumbling. 
A new one has to take it? jilace—but if it be done 
on a weak and false foundation more liarm would be 
done to our peojile during (he next one or two decades 
than has Ix'en done during the last two nr three 
er'iituries. The lines of tlie new order must be the 
same as suit, our genm.s and nie native to our soil. 
Needlo.ss to slate that ‘iila'Us’ or T'fojecth’ dei>ending on 
foreign 'cnjiital and experts or rnlernal enmhinis shated 
by foreign interests would rcvsuli jn llirowing us all 
fiom the flying pan into the fire, India has to be 
built from below. Jiul. liovv? I can only rejirodiico 
what, a .seventv-oiglit years old Ki.san in Darblmnga 
district told mc'. When I asked him what, accoiding 
to him. could actually liel)) us at the luesenf juncture. 
W’itli a beaming face he replied; 

“Bhoodan is the way to ^arhrhn fimarnj (or 
true freedom) and I want to assure you that. I 
Would refuse to die until Sarhrhn is esla- 

bli.shed. ” 

Tills' is the voice of our India, real India, and 
Bhoodan Yajna is the way to build her truly as also 
to iijihold world peace. It is just in keeping with the 
path chalked out for u.s by Gandhiji who led ii.s to 
political freedom. It opens the door for economic 
liberty and .social equality. May we, the youth of 
India, ri.se to the height of the occ-asion and march 
together on the noble path with steadfast and devoted 
steps to mould new India and a new world and esta¬ 
blish liam Raj or the Kingdom of God on this very 
earth 1 
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Ttm ytJGOSLAV COLttlSAL HERITAGE 


Br M. FANIC-SUHEF 


For centuries, one part of Europe could only be 
discerned through a haze of smoke and conflagration. 
Since the 14th century, only the cries of insurgents 
and the wails of victims were heard, while for the 
past 160 years or so an uninterrupted and unquench¬ 
able struggle against the Turkish Sultan^, the 
Austrian Habsburgs, the Bulgarian Koburgs, the 
German Hohonzollerns, Hitler, Mussolini, Horthy, 
culminating m the resistance to Stalin was waged 
on Yugoslav soil. It would seem as if fate had 
decreed that all European dictators and conquerors 
should break tlieir spears against the same bastion. 
That is why there are countless families in Serbia 
and Maiedonia where natural death among men is 
just us rare as drowmngs of peasant.9 in the sea. To 
be killed in battle was regarded as a natural death 
for a man. 

And when the smokes of war dissolve, docs one 
only find charred ruins and crops in these regions!? 
Apart from innumerable and deep scars, these areas 
will show us one of the most wonderful surprises of 
our civilisation. European culture!, particularly in 
the field of arts sometimes marked its highest 
achievements here. And. however paradoxical it 
may .^'em. these lua-sterpieces actually siu vived all 
nivage.s and deiiredations. 

Little j.s known of these Yugoslav treasures 
aliroiul. Thus is also understandable. Tlie liberations 
of 1S04 and 1918 were only partial. The greatest 
part of the peojile, the workers and peasants were 
forced to continue the struggle for their most 
elementary right.s, while efforts of the ruling class 
were concentrated on the exploitation of the people 
and pre.scrvation of its privileges so that the entire 
cultural heritage remained in the dark. 

The pattern of the material monuments of 
Yugoslav spiritual culture is no less vivid, varied 
and colorful than that of countryside mountains 
and rivers. These monuments stem from the earliest 
stages of mankind, from its pre-history. The Krapina 
site near Zagieb (Homo sapiens Crapiensis) is 
doubtless one of the most important in the world. 
This site gave science decisive data on the diluvial 
man in Europe, hLs physical characteristics and the 
tools he riscd in his fight for subsistence. His fire¬ 
place with the remains of ten human skeletons 
speaks of the fire on which the future master of 
Nature was created and ' tempered. Other Paleo- 
lithical sites have also been discovered in Yugoslavia; 
another such site was found in a cave near Kragu- 
jevao only two years ago. 

« 


The man of the Neolithical era has left count¬ 
less traces amd relics in ihie country. Some of these 
are unrivalled in Europe, as for instance. Vinca and 
the Starcevo site near Pancevo. While the former is 
famous for its numerous human and animal statuet¬ 
tes, the latter won universal distinction with its 
painted earthenware with beautiful black and white 
ornaments on a red background; both together 
represent the earliest fruits of creative inspiration, 
the quality which sets man apart from the other 
beings. 

With the advent of metals the number of bumaa 
settlements increased notably. Over 2,.000 have been 
registered so far in Serbia alone, of which hardly 
twenty have been systematically studied and ex¬ 
plored. Groups of archaeulogisks are now enabling 
sunlight to penetrate into ancient homes, thus lifting 
the veil from the life and work of their inhabitants. 
The Illyrians and Celts were once masters here; 
their memories are preserved with respect. 

The Yugoslav territory gave several emperors, 
statesmen and great men to the Roman Empire. Let 
iis mention only Probus of Sremska Mitrovica, 
Diocletian of Solrn, Con.stantine the. Great of Nis. 
Ju.stinian of Carcin Grad. They mounted the Roman 
thrones as reiire.scntatives of territories distinguLshed 
by an extraordinarily intensive culturiil aetivity and 
economib pro.sjierity. We filnd evidence of this 
throughout the couuiry. The walls of the forti¬ 
fications of that time, the foundalioas of paladcg, 
timiplea, theatres, mosaics, sculptures make their 
appearance from day to day, and testify to the 
efflorescence of these regions. 

But all this intensive life in the remote p9.st 
was to be overshadowed by the Yugoslav cultural 
achievements in the Middle Ages. The Dalmatian 
ornaments, the reliefs on the Bosnian-Herzegovtoian 
stecci (tombstones) and above all. the Serbian and 
Macedonian mural paintings, mark the triumph of 
a mature and advanced medieval culture which, as 
an integral part of the European heritage, is im¬ 
pressive by its originality and the strong imprint of 
its ethnical milieu. If the GothSe style marks (he 
culmination of the art of that time in sculplure. the 
Seirbian 13th century frescoes are certainly the 
highest achievement in the field of paintings. The 
refined and sure draugliksmanship. the rich and 
mellow colouring, and the constant warm human 
quality of these murals, made some people speak of 
a Renaissance on the Balkans which preceded that 
in Italy by a (century or so. However such an afilr- 
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mation is far from true. Studenica, Zica, Milesevo, 
Sopociani are no initial steps, but the mature fruits 
of the ccntury-old activity of a people whose 
achievements culminate in these monuments. They 
were contributed to the treasury of civilisation by 
the feudal era as its most precious gems. I'he Italian 
Renaissance will be the herald of the next chapter 
in Hi^toiy. Architccliirc, particularly literature, deve¬ 
loped jiaiallel with the monumental Serbian paintings. 
Thi.s IS not a ease of exceptional gifledness of a period 
and a society for any patiivular branch of spiritual 
life; on tlie icoutrary, they ha\e proved themselves 
consummate ailists in all fields. Wliolher ties is 
realised depends only on the iiitere.st and sympathies 
of the successive geiu'rEtiou.s. 

ISnlliant rays of light oltcn jirevent us from 
noticing the wainilh of hues and the imaasumiiig 
beauty of otlier secondary leaturcs which ensure the 
entity of the mam woik. Therefore, the exilusive 
focussing of one’s alti-ntiou to mural paintings could 
easily lead to neglect end a nipeificial attitude as 
regairls trie arciiilLVlural syinphonios of the Serbian 
mona...tene,s, the inouutnenlal medieval lortreascs 
whiili seem an iiileg’al part of the surround.ng land-s- 
capes pcrtfcularly the ovciwhelming beauty of the 
email objects in trea.sunes. How' many icons, minia¬ 
tures, fabric.;., metal ornaments, carvings each of which 
repiosents a maf.lerp'cce in lUelfl On this occasion 
they (can only be iiidiecled a.s a numerous ensemble 
which gave birth to and is at the same time over¬ 
shadowed by the goiiiiH of tlio mam protagonist. 

* ♦ ♦ 

For the first lime in liistory, the immense cultural 
heritage of the Yugoslav peoples is syrtematically 
Studied, -selected and clas.'ified today. Particularly 
important work is being done on ils Conservation, 
Although dostroved and plundered through the cen- 
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turks, diwi'Qg the numerous invasions of the national 
territory, it iremained essentially indestructible. Its 
creators, the people, even uncouth warriors, knew to 
preserve and defend what was most importiant. 
Unfortunately they did not know or were unable to 
preserve it in the best condition. The prime task of 
Ihe present generation is therefore to restore it. 

What strange tricks fate played with some of 
i lieso. monuments I Imagine, for instaucc, lliat tile 
windows and portals of Charters or Versailles had 
been built, rn, that new alien parU^, .say a minaret, 
Iwd been added to tlie building, and that all had been 
covered by yet another thu'k eoat of jilastor which 
completely coueralcd even the minutc.st detail of the 
original reliefs and decorations. Imagine nl-o Uiflb 
these barbarian acts were committed so long ago as 
to Jiave fallen into oblivion. This is exai tly what 
liappened with .'st, Peter’s Chmch, rieai Movi Pazar 
(.‘■’1'. eeiituiy) St Sojihia in Olir d tOLh-lItli cenlmips), 
the Lje\in.-ka Madonna m Piizieu (blth century), 
and al.-<i pci tly with .Studenica, tlie Pec Pal iiari hy, 
Ltiocletiuri’.s Palace in Split, and otheis. The Yugoslav 
con.sen'atiou expcits are pel forming gemiMK- lieio,e 
feats in liberating the.^c woiks of arc from Ihcir stone 
veils. During the past two or throe years alone, over a- 
thou.=and sriuare meters of old fiescoe.s have been 
brought to davlight agaui, while tlie wonderful reliefs 
of the old styles again gladdmi the eye of the observer. 
If the medieial m.in believed m resurreetion, this 
belief lia.s hten partially lultilled m this ea.so. Ills 
work.s are rt'ully eunnug to life agahi after many 
centiiiii's of the niililew and darkne-^s of the grave. 

All these delicate and expeii.sive w'oik.s havs 
been made' jHis.-ible only by the fact that tlie fountry's 
eiilluial lieiilage is at pre.sent the eoneein of the whole 
.soiia! icomimmily. We consider time as a link m the 
long and powerful chain of human life and progress. 


JOURNALISM FOR GIRLS 

By SANTOSH KUMAR BANERJEE 


Journalism an a career is very mueh fascinating for 
anybof'v and spei-i.illy for a giil. In tliesc days of 
advanced civilization and culture journalism plays an 
iniporlant part in the daily life of an average man or 
woman. In Wesicin coimlries journalists of different 
categorie.s, such ns Reporters, Sub-Etlilora, Editors, etc., 
have .'■ecured fw thein.selvcs a high status in society. In, 
our country a'so people arc giadually realising the part 
played by journalists in cdunaling the masses, building 
their national charaetei and improving their general 
standard of livin.g, and the degree of esteem and honour 
■hown to them u consequently increasing. Up till now 


very few eilucatcd girls have been attracted to the pro¬ 
fession of journalism in our country where there is a 
great scope and possibility for their employment and 
he.tler conditions of service. Recently Calcutta 
University has started a course in journalism which a 
girl student after her graduation can join. Of course, 
the best training which .'he can get is from a news¬ 
paper or a news agency office where working side by 
side with experienced journalists of long standing she 
can gather a fairly good knowledge, both in theory and 
practice, of the particular branch of journalism in which 
she is more interested. 



To be a good journalist the ftwt qualification 
needed ia that a girl should have a good general know¬ 
ledge with a background of some acquaintance with the 
social, political and ef^nomic developments of the 
countries of the world. She must Itave a fair know¬ 
ledge of geography and history of her own country as 
well as those countries in particular which get “news 
prominence” in the pages of daily newspapers. She 
should not be affiliated to any political party or group 
as in that case there might be a possibility of the news 
ictms from her pen being influenced by her own thoughts 
and ideas and thereby lose the quality of independent 
and impartial news. Above all, she must be smart, 
tactful and courageous and must possess presence of 
mind and ready wit to face a difficult situation and can 
avail of a “news scoop.” 

In order to be a Rcjiorter it will be to the advantage 
of a girl if she possesses knowledge in Stenogiaphy. 
If she has got a workable speed in English Short- 
Iianitl and TypewTiting she can somehow manage 
taking down inijMirtant points of the proceedings of a 
meeting which she is required to attend, even if the 
proeeedings are eoiulueled in any other language than 
English, such as Bengali and Hindi, if of course slic 
knows these languages It will be comparatively easy 
for her to approach a leader or a prominent person 
■and gel an “exclusive interview” on behalf of a paper 
she lepieseiUs as in iiiiKhin society iiioie enuttesy is 
shown to a giil and naturally a gill reporter can get 
the udvam.Tge of it .She has an additional advantage 
of coining into closer contact with this liader or pro¬ 
minent jierson if sin- is a lady heiself and the girl 
repoiter can secure more news for the paper she re¬ 
presents. If she requires rny detailed personal 
information ahoiii a paitinilar le.ailer, she being a lady 
can come in touch willi a lady member of his family 
and can get material for writing an account of that 
gentleman’s nature, habits, teniiicranient, etc., which is 
not po^silile for a male lepoiter to gather so easily 
without causing annoyance and trouble to the leader 
bimself. 

In another branch of jouiiialism. viz., sub-editing, 
a girl journalist's jiroficiency in the language of the 
newspaper will be of great help to her. Of course, in. 
addition to this proficiency in the language of the parti¬ 
cular newspaper to which she belongs, she must have 
a good knowledge in English, which is still occupying 
and will occupy, perhaps for many years to conic, an 
international posit.'on of advantage. In a news agency 
or a newspaper office if she is engaged as a Sub-Editor 
under training, the has got to go through a large volume 
of press telegrams and ncw.i litters from correspon¬ 
dents’. .She needs patience to go through each one of 
them veiy earcfidJy and minutely and insert the 
‘articles’ or ‘verbs’ that are wanting and correct the 
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grammatical enors, if any, n re-write a particular 
portion if it lacks its full explanatory nature. If of 
course she is under training in the office of a weekly or 
monthly magazine her task is comparatively easy as 
she gets more lime to go through the articles or stories 
of which .she is expected to make fireliminary editing 
before these are finally checked by the Editor. ‘With 
the inerea.scd apjireciation of readers of the newspap-.r 
or weekly or monthly magazine her work will also be 
appreciated more and more by the Editor. This will no 
doubt lead to her promotion in lank or increment jn 
pay os a matter of course without much delay. 

There is another irrlepi'nd''nt field of journalism, 
viz. ‘Freelance,’ where a girl can secure a po.siiion for 
herself by her own industry, perseverance and originality. 
In this branch of iournalism .“.he has got to labour 
hard to improve her knowledge in different subjects and 
got to maintain her patience at the b-ginning of her 
career when she may find unexpeeledly poor appre¬ 
ciation to her writings. However, her continued 
writinsrs on a j-uhjict liked by her most, such as stories, 
articles, etc., will no doubt bring rew-ard to her at not 
a very distant futuie. Besides the fame which she will 
attain as a writer will bring to her a girat mental 
satisfaction and -eeure for her an honouiable position, 
in society. 

Either as a Reporter or a Sub-Editor a girl will 
enjoy her profession of journalism more than any other 
piofession beeaosp wliatevcr passes lliiou'-'h her in manus¬ 
cript stage will ultimately appear in pi ini and when 
she will read tin-e heisclf she will feci a sense of 
satisf.ictinn and eonientnieiit, which she cannot get in 
any other profession of life. This joy and .satisfac¬ 
tion can he compared with that of a teacher or a pro¬ 
fessor when he finds liis own stmlont suceecding in life 
or that of a Director when he finds the artiste he 
roai bed doing very well on the stage or in the picture 
lie has produced, 

'Ihe emolumints at the beginning winch a girl can 
expect to receive in this proles-ion of journalism cither 
as a Reporter or a Sub-Editor will in no way be less 
than the eniolunicnts she ran earn from any other pro- 
fe.ssion. Besides, she has the gicat possibility of becoming 
one day an Editor of a weekly or monthly iiiaga-ine or a 
daily newspaper, as the ca.-e mav be. and tluTcby gel 
fame and money all at a time, wbieh she can never 
expect so quiikly and ea-ily in any other profession, 
provided she is honi'st in her labour end can keep her 
head high above party squabbles La«t)v the service 
she can render to the society and the eounliy tlirougli. 
this profession is not ineonsidetable. Through her 
writings she can guide her nniiurjmen, specially the 
youth, to the right path of attaining piogress and pros- 
jicritv to eoiie with the development of other free coun¬ 
tries of the world. 



m ANALYSIS OPSALE&.TAX 

Bt M. MANIKYESWARA RAO, m.a. 


Thb Indian Taxation Enquiry Commission's Report 
has been recently released. While reading the detailed 
summary in newspapers I paused over the summary 
chapter on sales-tax. 

These days sales-tax has come to be the mainstay 
of States’ finances especially because of the inelasticity 
of other sources of revenue. It has well-developed in 
Pail A and B States, Land revenue has paled intt> 
insignificance. With the abolition of Zunindari 
system agricultural income tax has gone down. States’ 
excise duties are also becoming leas important as the 
States are embarking on policies of prohibition. The 
Stales today shoulder many responsibilities for 
ameliorating the socio-economic conditions of the 
people with such poor finances. The States conse¬ 
quently found a good .soune of revenue in salcs-tax. 

Sales-tax falls into the tax jurisdiction of the 
States. Sales-tax in our Constitutional phraseology 
means a tax on sale or purchase of goods other than 
newspapers. Even the Government of India Act, 1935, 
assigpacd the taxes on sale of goods to the provinces 
but the saJes-tax then corresponded to exedse, a 
central subject. In view of the powers conferred on 
the provinces, the C.P. passed the sale of Motor 
Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Act 1938. The Central 
Government made a reference to the Federal Court 
which gave its opinion that the Act of the C.P. Wias 
not ultra I'ircx. For the first time this decision opened 
up a new reliable source of revenue to the provinces. 
Gradually all the Slate.s impo.sed this tax. 

Two \'!irielics of sales-lax have come into exist¬ 
ence; General Sales-tax and Selective Salc'S-lax. 
Selective salcs-tax was first introduced in 1938 in C.P. 
But soon after general salcs-tax came into vogue. 
This was divided into multi-point and single point 
sales-tax. Almost all the States now conform to 
either of these models. Single point and double point 
taxes were usually levied at high rates. In the multi¬ 
point system, the rate is relatively low and exemp¬ 
tions are few. Even the list of exemptions vary from 
State to State. Most States levy high rates on luxury 
goods. The schedule of these goods and the rates 
vary considerably. Thus there is an utter lack of 
uniformity in rate.s and exemptions. This has led to 
the necessity of all-India co-ordination. Certain States 
in their anxiety to tap more revenues interpreted the 
term ‘sale’ m various ways. Some of these measures 
involved taxation of raw materials and goods entering 
into jnter-Stnte trade more than once. Our Consti¬ 
tution says that the legislature of a State is prohi¬ 
bits from imposing or authorising the imposition of 
a tax on the sale or purchase of any goods where 
such a sale or purchase takes plaoa in the coune of 


inter-State trade or commerce. This Article 286 with 
its Bub-clftuses opened the flood gates of controversy. 
The levies of sales-tax by certain States were ques¬ 
tioned in Courts of Law. In two cases—The State of 
Bombay vs. The United Motors (India) Ltd., The 
Travancore-Cochin Government vs. The Cashewnuts 
Factory—the Supreme Court gave its judgment on 
30th March, 1953, that in case of inter-State sales 
transactions only that Slate in which goods had been, 
delivered for consumption had the power to .such sales. 
The administrative complexities involved in such a 
judgment were seriously thought of by all States. 
To circumvent these difficulties various piopo,sala were 
put forward of which the introduction of purchase 
tax was one. But nothing tangible resulted. Public 
attention was fo<'uase(l on it. Suggestions ranged from 
enlarging its scope to its virtual abolition. 

The Taxation Enquiry Cominiasion having ex¬ 
amined various views submitted their recommenda¬ 
tions. It has been pointed out that the future of the 
system of sales taxation demanded decisions on major 
issues of policy. The States cannot do without sales- 
tax and the sales-tax cannot do without the Union. 
There is an insistent need to give a place to the 
Union in the system. The Commission lays the broad 
consideration.s of polity a.s btusic for the future 
development of sales-t,ax as follows; 

(1) The power and ie.sponsibi!ity of the State 
must end anil Uh).sc of the Itnion begin wlu'u the 
sales-tax of one Stale inipingtxl adiiunistratively 
on the dtjaleih and fiscally on the conhumera of 
another Stale. 

(2) Inter-State trade should be the concern of 
the Union. 

(3) Sales of goods sliould be divided between 
those not in the course of inter-State trade and 
commerce and those in the course of such trade 
and commerce 

(4) The Union’s power of levy and control 
should be so exercised that there is no avoidable 
duplication and there is incentive for co-ordination 
between the States; subject to this each State 
should be free to evolve the system of salcs-tax 
best suited to its conditions. 

Inter-State trade becomes a subject of Central 
Legislation. The Commission points out the various 
legislative and administrative details and vests the 
Inter-State Council with rccommcndatorj^ powers in 
matters that call for a clarification. For raising 
substantial revenues they recommend to the States 
a general sales-tax with a low rate and a multi-point 
system. 

They admit that in the administration of sales-toz 
tkerp Is i|> copitant need tw efobo&ge of informatloa 



between one State and another. The Beport says that 
the Inter-State Taxation Council (to be created) 
ahould undertake the task of introducing as much 
uniformity as possible in matters of sales-tax laws, 
regulation, procedure, exemptions, etc. 

They say that with the growing importance of 
public finance in the national economy it is important 
to develop an integrated national approach to pro¬ 
blems of taxation and of expenditure. For this pur¬ 
pose they recommend the setting up of an All-India 
Taxation Council. It is a correct appraisal of basic 
economic policy for any modem State. But it is not 
understood why the Commission rejected so easily the 
BUggestion of centralising the sales-tax and distribut¬ 
ing the proceeds between the States on an agreed 
basis. The grounds on which they reject the sugges¬ 
tion are: (1) The .sales-tax has become an integral 
part, of the .‘States .systems which would be dislo<at(d 
if so important and flexible a .source is taken away, 
Tliey observe that centralisation is inconststcnt. with 
its elasticity. (2) They point out that there is an 
enormous diffieulty in administering the lax from a 
eentral place. 

Those objections do not seem to be very serious. 
Tlrcy suggest a system which by no means is less 
difficult. It would have been better had they recom¬ 
mended the centralisation of the tax. The Central 
Government can administer effectively intcr-State 
and intra-Statc .sales-tax by making a list of impor¬ 
tant rommoditics for such taxation. The tax should 
be a single point (ax with vaiying rate.s, luxuries 
and scmi-luxuncs being taxed heavily anti necossilie.s 
lightlv. The Central Depaitiiient 'need not concern 
itself with all commodilies. It is t-nough if they take 
into coiisiilcraljon only coniinotlilie.s of imporl.s'nre 
capable of yielding large rcvcmios. This becomes 
almost a sy.'.tcm .of selective salo.s taxation. Tliis 
elimiiuites all duplication of rvork, confusion of tax 
jurisdiction whelhcr the sales of goods should he 
included in intcr-State jurLsdiction or not, impo.sition 
of the tax by the Central Government and delegation 
of powers of assessment and collection to States, etc. 
The collections of the tax can be distributed among 
States on an agiced formula keeping in view a 
national economy consistent with programmes for an 
even development of the country. 

Superficially this suggestion hampens the revenue 
yielding capacity of the tax. As it has been suggi'sted 
that the Central Sales-tax authority should concern 
itself only with sclrvted commodities the States can 
be allowed to devise jiurchase taxation. This cautious 
blending of .sale and purchase taxes put the States 
in good .stead. Much care has to be bestowed to see 
that spriGu.s cases of double taxation do not arise a'nd 
that this taxation dops not impinge heavily upon 
poorer sect^oa of the pooiety. This proposal is pro¬ 


ductive and eliminates tax evasion to a large extent. 
The Central Government can declare different set# 
of commodities as essential for different States. The 
Central Government may advise the State Govern¬ 
ments with, regard to levying of purchase tax on 
goods on which sales-tax has been levied by it. Thus 
a sort of selective sales-tax by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and a general puidbase tax by the States would 
overcome many difficulties. 

As the Commission says there is a good case for 
the creation of an Intelligence Section for maintenance 
of statistics, pattern of trade, consumption, etc., in 
the State and assist in checking evasion of the tax by 
getting the necessary information from railway autho¬ 
rities. This would be po.ssiblc onlj^ under the Central 
Govmi nment. 

From this analysw it follow.s Ui.at sales-tax would 
work well under Central (lovermucnt. In formulating 
the general economic policy for the entire country 
they lay emphasis on a co-oidinated and an inte¬ 
grated aiiproac'h amd when it comes to a question of 
centralising sales-tax they emphatically refute it on 
the one hand and entrust the adminiatration of inter¬ 
state sales-tax to the Central Government. Thus 
there is m air of artificiality about their refusal. Tlie 
Commission points out that all the Slates are up 
against the tax being centralised. The Commission 
seems to be imbued with this peculiar complex that 
the States may have to lose their autonomy in fiscal 
affair.s. India is a federation. The orthodox theory of 
federalism, ’‘llio rights of the Centie vrisu.‘> the rights 
of the States" has gone to winds. Peoi>lu like 
Wendell Wilkic (.niiiha-i-ie upon the unitary and co- 
operativo soirit of federalLsm I very much agree 
With persons like Prof. R. N. Bhaigava when they 
characteri.se jircsent-day federations as co-ojierative 
federaliorts. Our federation certainly conforms to 
the spirit of present-day tlu'ory of federalism. There 
is much truth in Prof. K. C. Wheare’s slatemtnt 
that our State i.s a unitar>' State with subsidiary 
federal features. The proposition to centralise sales- 
tax is made not shutting the eyes to the airrents of 
time, time that is craving for a thorough decentral¬ 
isation of administrative .set-up. Tins is suggested 
only to help foster a spirit of co-operation and 
endeavour to take .a correct interpretation of State’s 
autonomy in a federal set-up. The real significance 
of federalism is lost when co-oporat,ioo finds no place 
in it. .^drainistrative decentrali.«ation there must bo 
for the dispersal of democratic ideal.s but it cam 
follow with a bit of centrali'ialion in financial matters. 
No foans need be nursed that the Stale may become 
an "Hobbnsiain Levilathan ” Instead thi.s new pattern 
in fi.s.al relationships in a federation points out the 
possibility of plasticity of an orthodox concept of 
federalism. 



AN ECONOMC BTOONGIKJITY- 

Bt AROON KUMAR GHOSH 


The outstanding fact in the Indian economic situation 
today that strikes even a casual observer as most 
queer and baffling is that although the air is thick 
with talks about increase in production, the economic 
condition of the people does not show the least sign 
of improvement. The common man seems tottering 
under the burden of the mounting cost of living. Even 
by drawing upon his little fund of past savings, he 
finds it a tough job to make both ends meet. He 
hears a lot about the Five-Year Plan and the 
grandiose sdirnK'.s undertaken b.v floveriiment, but 
these big iirombes .sound like empty stunl.s in his 
vacant, ears as they do not give him any relief from 
the worries and niixietie.s of ilie moiiow. There is no 
doubt libout the fact that Iheri' h.'j.s been a. remaik- 
able fall in (he purchasing power of the people which 
accounts for the low cffectue demand resulting in 
elumpy condition in trade and business. The question, 
therefore natiirallv an.ses, if business oidlook is dull, 
and there i.s low purchasing jiower while production 
has increased as is claimed by Government spokes¬ 
men. why the price-level is not showing a downward 
trend. On the other liancl, if production index has 
registered a rise aud the price-level is high, why there 
is biisiiio'-'s .stagnation and unemployment. As Dr. 
Joilrn Mnthai. Chairman of the Taxation Commission 
fEnipiiry'). po.*ed Ihi' cpiestioii on August 28. 19,a3: 

“No jieriod since the cud of the war has 
presented economic trends .'^o difficult to deter¬ 
mine and to interpret a.s the irast twelve months. 
Although the Icvid of jiuichasing ])ower and con.se- 
qucntlv the demand for goods is lower, and 
although imhisliial and agricultural prodiution has 
not merely been maintained but, has increased the 
prici' movement is showing an iipAvard trend. That 
rising prkes and increa,sed production would pro- 
.sumc better employment, but instead unemploy¬ 
ment was increasing.” 

Referring to juices the former Finance Minister 
raid that if purchasing power was lower, it must be 
presumed that (lie effeitive demand for goods was 
weaker. But the estimated production of food-grams 
in 1952-53 showed a sub.stantial increase. “If the 
demand is less, and the sujiply is greater, how does 
It happen that the price.s of food-.s1iiffs have riseiif?” 
It seems that the eioiiomic facet hius prc'.sented a 
puzzling conundrum. ITow' to solve this paradox of 
povertv in the miebt of jilenty? 

The Dur.xo.sis 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, t.lie present 
situation i.s a legacy left by the war. During the war, 
the Government m ordt-r to meet, tlie war-expeiuhture 
had to resort to exce.ssive note-issue. This over-issue 
of currency inflated the credit structure in the market, 
and brought about an all-round inflation. In tlie 
aftermath of the War, Government took measures to 


counter the inflation, and the situation to some extent 
improved. The present economic situation is, how¬ 
ever, fundamentally different from the phenomenon 
experienced during the War. Due to the abnormal 
rise in effective demand caused by War expenditure 
and its multiplier effect, business recovered from the 
pre-War depre.ssion, and unemployment was greatly 
reduced. If inflation then was considered as a curse 
by tlie fixed income-groups, it also proved to be a 
boon as it gave jobs to all. and removed businasa 
Rtagnation. But the pre.sent (ronomic situation shows 
d’ffcrent economic' (rends. Though the price-level 
shows no sign of falling and iiroduclion is rising, 
busini'.ss outlook is not. at all bright, and there is 
imeiiiiiloyment. To look at the picture from the other 
angle, it would seem paradoxical that although the 
production is rising and there is fall in effective 
demand due to Ihe weakening of the aveiage purehas- 
ing porver of the people, the eon.suiiKT price-index 
shows no downward trend. The cause of the malady, 
therefore, ."hould be sought elsewln'ro than in the 
fact of inflation brought about by the last War. 

DiaFiciT Financing and Price Beiiwiour 

Some people think that the present high level of 
price.s i.s maintained by the policy of deficit financing 
pursued liy the Goveinnient. T'^nder certain cinum- 
stance.s deficit financing may borist. up the price-level, 
but this is not always true Let u.s biiefly coiKsidcr 
the effects of deficit finaiiemg on jince behaviour. 

Deficit linan.iug lileially means luturring cx- 
jiendiluie i:i exet'.^s of income, llie resulting deficit 
bi'ing niet by borrciwing. During the la.st Great War, 
Goveinnient indulged m deficit financing ill Older to 
meet inllated defenre e.'iiK'nditure. Surphi.s budgeting, 
on the? other hand, means rest riding expenditure 
within tlie revenue in such wise that it leave.s a 
surplus. The real .sense in which these two tcrrn.s are 
iindeistond in Economic Science is, however, different. 
Deficit financing as an instrument of economic 
policy mean.s levelling up of public expenditure so as 
to slop the gap in private sjicndmg (both on con- 
,sumption and invesfmi'Ut) which has caused a defi¬ 
ciency in effective demand re.sulting in business stag¬ 
nation and unemplo.vinent. Similarly, surplirs budget¬ 
ing means framing the budget in such a way that 
the public expenditure is retrenched so as to remove 
an exce.ss in iirivate spending raising the effective 
demand above the oiitimum par, and leading to 
boom and inflation. The lev'el of price.s, income and 
employment in a particular community at a parti¬ 
cular time show.s the .state of effective demand, and 
is a barometer of ivetion for the Government. Thus 
we see tha: deficit financing may be re.sorted to by 
Government, temporarily to offset a d'Spression, or 
permanently to compensate a deficiency in private 
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spending on consumption and investment as a contra- level, but tbe rise in price-level still persists witli 
cyclical fiscal policy. This latter policy is also known dwindling purchasing power of the people and mounti* 
as the policy of pump-priming. Deficit financing may ing unemployment, 
lead to a rise in prices if the funds spent on invest- The Real Cause 

ment does not yield a proportionate return in the The cause for the malady has, therefore, to be 
shape of higher production, and the time-lag involved sought elsewhere. The real cause is to be found m 
in the process of production is long. If, on the other tbe presence of anti-social elements which are 
baud, the amount spent on capital formation quickly thwarting the operation of the normal economic laws 
yields a rich harvest in the sliape of higher produc- of demand and supply, and arc creating conditions 
tion, income and employment and the time-lag is which make competition imjierfect with a view to 
short, and no wa^(agp occur.s in the prooc.s.s, deficit maintain their margin of .supei-piofit. Tins evil is 
finanring does not prove inflationary. Where deficit difficult to root out boi.ause it is iiiherent m the 
finii'nicing brings about a rise in imre.s it. pro\’e.s that capitalist system and until the economic fiamework 
cither the funds have not been properly utilised, or is changed, the trouble-shooter.s will continue to 
that there is bungling .somewhere, or wastage occurs spread their tentacles so as to paralyse any attempt 
which has prevented the increase in production from of the GovcrniTic''nt to amediorate the condition of 
tnatet'ialisiug, thus frustrating the very puipose for the riia.ssos. Thi.s is why many people are .still pcssi- 
which detidt financing was re.^orted to. Where deficit mistic about the success of the Five-Year Plan or any 
financing proves sincc.s.sful tlieic ma.v be a rise in plan whatsoever, within the capitalrstic frame-work, 
pncc.s in the short run duo to tmie-lag, but m the Conclusion 

long run such price fluctuations smootheii out. We may, theieloie, . onclude that the present 

Ill the imiilcmentation of the Five-Year Plan, the high price-Ie\cl and inflationary condition m spite of 
Government of India hud to resort to deficit financing, increase in agricultural and industrial pioduction are 
and this may rai.se the piiee-level in the .short run P'^rfly due to Die policy of deficit financing pursued 
until the target of higher production i.s reached, by Government in the implementation of the Five- 
This ma>, therefore, be eon.sideicd as a contributory Year Plan, and partly due to the anti-social activities 
factor in maintaining tlic price-index at the piresent of iiuketecrs and blacik-marketcrs, and unless 
high level, but thi.s is not the whole picture of the Government lakes an iron hand m the matter, the cor- 
situation. Moreover, already agricultuial and ludus- riiplion and moral degeneration which are eating into 
trial production lia\c; been steiijicd up. and tins fhe vitals of our body politic cannot be eradicated, 
might have the natural effect of ic'diiciiig the price’- . 
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FODDER; THE HEADACHE OF THE DAY 

Bt JYOTIRMOY ray, MJI., 

Economic Research Section, Indian Central Jute Committee 


Thanks to the Government of Pandit Nehru that our 
struggle at the food front has almost been brought to a 
successful termination. But every picture, however nice, 
has its two sides. Victory at the food front has simulta¬ 
neously placed us face to face with the scarcity of 
fodder and m an agticuUural country like India this is 
undoubtedly a serious problem. 

Even a casual visitor in the village, particularly in 
tho north-ea»tcrn region of India, must have noticed that 
thousands of cattle roaming on the scorched fields with 
their emaciated bodies searching fci a mouthful of green 
grass in every possible and impossible corner. The first 
talk be may expect from an intelligent farmer is how to 
feed the bovine population—an indispensable partner to 
our agricultural economics. The writer of this article 
who is a student of village economics has often been 
accosted by his farmer friends as to the way of a gainful 
approach in tliis direction but alas he is no Messiah for 
tbeis! What the writer has to say is incorporated in 


this article wtih the hope that it may be of some use 
to his friends who have no direct access to him. 

Mechanisation of agriculture is no reply to our 
query. For years to come India must adhere to labour- 
extensive ways of planning if she really desires to tackle 
her enormous and ever-increasing unemployed and under¬ 
employed resources. You can replace the cattle by 
tractors overnight only to your peiii. 

There is no denying die tart that these dumb 
million.s w'Te never well cared for in otir land. Gandhiji, 
the Father of the Nation, characteiiscd the Indian cow 
as a pocri of pity. While distiihiiiing the princs at 
the All-India Cattle Show held in Delhi in 1043, Pandit 
Nehru remarked that 

“India is a sirangc counliy where people worsliip 
the cow. but nowhere is slu- so much ncglertcd as in 
this country.'* 

The partition of the country has farther aggravated 
the situation. With the influx of the unceasing streama of 
uprooted humanity from behind the borderi, the already 
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exisUtig food pfolitetil timmed a gigantic dittendon. 
The “Grow Mora Food” campaign wu launched withont 
paying any heed to other 'M>ii«derationa whataoerar. 
The result was as could be cspeoted. Beridea convect* 
ing the fallows and the jungles to agricultural purposes, 
the long'StandiQg practice of giving the fields rest at 
every alternate year was totally abandoned. The prob¬ 
lem of fodder was never pressing so long there existed 
fallows, jungles and uncultivated plots. Again, if the 
withdrawal of these pastures could be counteracted by a 
proportional reduction in the number of cattle, it is 
obvious that the question of fodder would never be a 
headache as it is now. But in actual practice the 
contrary has happened. When a reduction in the bovine 
population was desirable, the number actually increased 
to cope with the vigorous exertions to produce more food 
and other cash crops. This was possible by the transfer 
of cattle fioni areas which now lorm Pakistan as well 
as by the lessei incidence of death as a result of the 
spread of general knowledge in veterinary science among 
the general jmblic Decrease in the intake of beef, etc., 
as human food has also some say in the matter. 

Food crops, of course, supply a good quanity of dry 
fodder, but that is barely 50 per cent of our requirements. 
Assuming the average weight of a cattle to be 5 mds. 
(a not very unrealistic assumption) the food requirement 
per head comes to about Sllbs. of dry stuff per day. For 
hard-working and milch animals, an increased quantity 
is necessary. Let us now see if this required quantity 
is available from the dry fodder at our disposal. It has been 
estimated that India possesses about 215 million heads 
of cattle and she produces only 1.5,54,90,470 tons of dry 
fodder An easy calculalion will show that this provides 
only 4.4 lbs per capita thereby leaving a deficiency of 
about 45 per cent of this stuff alone. This deficiency must 
be covered hy green pass if the maintenance of cow, 
etc., is to be made an economically sound proposition. 

A good quantity of hay, etc., is used hy the low 
income groups in the villages fur making their dwellings 
and it is, therefore, desirable that a good substitute for 
the purpose should be found out and made available to 
Ae villages at a nominal cost so as to release the fodder 
for more essential purpose, namely, subsistence for our 
bovine population, who cannot be banished from our 
economics for generations to come. Though no accurate 
•tatistics is available, yet there are reasons to believe 
that straw etc, also forms an important item in the 
packing of our bottled industrial produces and other 
fragile objects This quantity can easily be withdrawn 
without any hardship. 

Again It IS a known fact that more than 20% of 
our cattle are unserviceable and do no other good but 
consume a huge quantity of fodder in exchange of 
which they, of course, provide us with a certain amount 
of manure In the interest of the efficiency of our farms 
these lives should be deatroved or deported to the in- 
tcceeaoble regions of the country thereby minimising the 


burden on our too acute fodder pcdblam. Tlun dioald 
be no piece of sentiments in eoonomlos. Moreover, the 
•kins and bones con be more profitably utilised for othear 
purposes. i !i 

The writer is far from advocating that the above 
measures are sufficient to solve our problem. What ia 
necessary is that over and above all these, we must take 
active interest in the cultivation and propagation of 
green grass for our cattle as we are keen in producing 
more food for our increasing popukion. 

Napier, Makai, Guinea, Barseetiiv etc., are the moat 
common species of green fodder having quick-growing 
and heavy-yielding capabilities. They are nutritious too. 
In this country, however, Napier is the most well-known 
variety and its propagation is found to be encouraged 
by some enliglilened State Governments including the 
Gcivemment of West Bengal There is no reason why it 
should not be extensively grown by all and sundiy once 
they arc told of its importance and given demoiisirations 
as to the actual process of its cultivation. 

Assuming that it may he of some use to the readers 
of this journal, I may venture to lay down briefly the 
salient features in this respect. VigolrouB-growing 
Napier is a perennial crop It can be sown any time 
preferably excepting the winter days when its growth 
remains dormant. Monsoon months are ideal for 
sowing but it must be remembered that though 
extremely fond of water, Napier cannot stand water¬ 
logging. High alluvial or loamy soils arc well suited 
for its purpose Heavy manuring —about 80 mds. of 
cow-dung per bigha-in a w< ll-pvilvcrised soil is nece^ 
sary to yield the maximum result Manis grow as 
high as 10|12 feel and for fodder the first cutting can 
be obtained within 3 months of the sowing when the 
crop assumes a height of .514 feet. One ran expecS 
5 or 6 cuiiings a year in a nell-ored-for plot giving 
an yidd of about 600 mds. per bigha. 

It is, perhaps, known to all that Napier looks like 
sugarcane when matun-d in view of its having hard 
stem and prominent nodes and internodcs. Its propaga¬ 
tion is also like sugarcane done through stems cat 
into sets. It can, however, also be propagated by roota 
without any inconveniences whatsoever. 

To reduce operational costs, it should be sown in 
rows BO that the subsequent inter-cultures can be given 
With a simple hand-driven appliance called the wheel- 
hoe. Frequent inter-cultures benefit the plants abun¬ 
dantly. Every cutting should preferably be followed 
by hoeing, manuring and irrigation when possible. Raw 
coW-dung can also be used at this stage without causing 
any harm to the plants. 

If the average body weight of a cow is about S 
mds the per capita rcquiremcAl of grass cannot theat 
exceed 16 ars. a day. It is, therefore, obvious thao 
per capita requirement of food is 144 mds. (16x30x12) 
for the whole year. Now if the average yield of Napeir 
ia W) mda. per Mgfaa, one can couveniently feed mozf 



dun 4 tiea^ Ot cotdb from a tiny patch of land com¬ 
prising an area of -33 acres if only proper planning is 
done beforehand. As the sowing can be extended 
tin Oct<d>er, a section of the idle Irimar forces—both 
boman and cattle—at the end of jute harvesting and 
paddy (Aman) tmasplanting can be most profitably 
utilised for the purpose. 

No sane man will disagree when it is told that 


in the present economic set-up of India, Cattle is India- 
pensable for onr agricultural operations and there ia ’ ' 
hardly any indication to show that the situation will ' 
be otherwise in the near future. So it is high time 
that we should look earnest in the matter of improving 
the health and vitality of these dumb partners of ours. 
The slogan of the day should be not “Abolish Cow- 
slaughter” but “Improve our Cattle Wealth.” 


WAY BACK FROM DARJEEUNG 

By a. N. sen. M.A., B.sc. (Gla.s.), m.i.e. (Indiu) 


Darjbeunq district I have visited often enough t>ul 
whenever I go (o that aide I make it a point to go 
to Diirjeelrng town and peep at Kanrhanjangha if 
weather permits, and a short rest at the Mall in tlhe 
hope of meeting old acquaintances follows as a matter 
of course. The conquest of Everest, which is 
invisible from iliere, and a reference to Tensing are 
yet interesting topic.s. I had been to Kursqong for a 
change and visited Darjeeling on the last day of my 
stay. I moved about a lot but rather early in the day 
aSQd long before a bus was due to start I took a seat 
be.sidc the driver for a comfoitable journey down But 
at the last moment, an Anglo-Indian girl asked me 
to give my seat to her. The tortuous journey would 
make iher .sick and a .side sseat would be ha'ndy for her. 
Although old myself, a .sense of chivalrv’ prompted 
me to move in. But the excuse was only a pretext. 
She carried on a lively conversation with another girt 
in the second row' of seats—^no sign of sieikneiss. I 
purposely abstained from any conversation, but when 
1 heard that it was 'her father, who constructed the 
admirable railway line from Siliguri to Darjeeling 
through hard rocks a'nd precarious slopes, I could not 
dheck myself. Could she only in her teens, have a 
father active in 1870, when the line was built? I 
blurted out that I had heard that same story at least 
twice before, as indeed I had. I hoped that this would 
put a stop to further wild talk. But I was mistaken. 
In tw'o or three mmutes. I learned that she was pre¬ 
paring for Senior Cambridge at Bombay and that she 
devoted her spare time as an apprentice with the 
Salvation Army for the good of the country. In tihe 
lotog speech that followed, the word “Gentleman” 
escaped her and I came to the conclusion that she 
was doing her work well and had a good memory to 
repeat her usual lecture. I felt relieved, at Kurseong, 
when I got down at th^ foot of St. Mary’s Hill. 

St. Mary and Dowhill oin the hills of Kurssong 
4re very quiet but are close to Darjeeling. People 


fond of company or society preier Darjeeling, where 
in clo.se residential quarters they flock during the two 
milder periods of the year, when heat sjcorcbes the 
plains. But I enjoy such delights only occ.asionally 
and prefer Kurseong wh^ro one may take a morning 
journey to Darjeeling and return by evening. 



Tensing, cOUquefor of Everest 


Kurseong is situated to the north of the level 
plains of Bengal. Tlie south winds from the seas, 
after traversing 300 miles of flat terrain suddenly meet 
the rising hills here and moisture they contain con¬ 
denses mto wafer particles from the cold and falls as 
rain. The annual rainfall here is about 170 ms., w’hich 
is ratiher heavy compared to Darjeeling’s 126 ins. and 
Calcutta’s 62 ins. A similar situation at Cherupunji 
in Assam witlh' abrupt higher lulls nearer to the .<ea 
gives the place the highest rainfall in the world— 
over 400 ins. The regular South wind from the sea 
during tjhe summer monlh.s is one of the precious 
gifts of nature to Bengal, which in the jilains, ns in 
Calcutta is very pleasant towards the evenings. Water 
takes longer to heat (than land) when cold and 
longer to cool when once heated. During the day the 



nir in contact with the earth gets heated by sun’s 
rays, becomes lighter and flows upwards. This oc^iins 
more slowly over water than o'^'or land. So the com¬ 
paratively cooler air from the -sea moves towards the 
land by the afternoon to take the place of the air 
moving upward.s theie m large quantities. It is evident 
that during early mornings, tlhe contrary happens and 
cold air flows from the land towards the sea. 




The city of Darjeeling, Kanchanjangha in the 
background 


One hundred years ago, the whole region on this 
side was a vast wild. Daijeeling area with a poition 
of the plains belongs to the Raja of Sikkim. The .site 
of Darjeeling was fir.st .sighted by Gcner.il Lloyd in 
1828 during an exjiedihon to .settle differences between 
Nepal .and Sikluin. Tor decades there liad been 
inva.sions by Nenal Curkha.s reaching as far as fSiltkim 
and Datjecliiig areas and euliniualing in war with the 
East India tk>mpaiiy m 1814. The I'-ominuiy leslorcd 
tlie t.f'ri'ituiy to t'h*i Ilaja of Sikkim, all under the 
paramoiiiilcy of thi' Company. Iffoyd and Grant had 
been urging GoverniiKnt to .start a sa'nalonuiii and 
established a military outpost at Darjeeling, la 1834, 
the Ilaja again received help to counter a Lejiciia 
inroad into Sikkim. This was followed by a deed of 
gift of the region between Darjeeling and Siliguri, 
against s yearly tribute of Rs. 3,000. subsequently 
raised to Rs. C.OOO (to save facet). Dr. Campbell, 
the British Rc.sidcnt in Nepal, was tran-sfcrred to 
Darjeeling ns Superintendent in 1839. He developed 
the district by opcaiing out roads inrluding the mili¬ 
tary road from Pankhabari to Kurscong and on to 
Darjeeling over the Sinchal hills between 1839 and 
1842. He established law and order in the tdien law’- 
lesfi cou'niry. There wore only 100 inhabitants in 
Darjeeling but in ten years the number sa’cllcd to 
over 10000. n.s refugees crowded into the place from 
Nepal, .Sikkim and Bhutan, when slavery was pre¬ 
valent. Then the rise slowed dow^i; by 1869, there 
were 22,(XM) souls. 

Tl'e vast tea industry is based on Cambell’s 


experiments with acclimatised China stock from. 
Assam. Twenty years later, ono of his plants had 
developed to 20 ft. high and 50 ft. girtto. The tea 
industry was established commercially by the year 
1856 and drew individual Europeans. In 1861, for 
convenient transport, tlie old militai-y road to the 
hills being narrow and steep the ingenious cart road 
was ihcwed out of the rotks. The Gauges-Siliguri Road 
was also ron.structed by 1866. So Jong it involved a 
long tedious journey m bo.at.s, hordes, jialanquins 
bullock cans. etc. The railway wiW Imilt in 1881. 
The lea industry gK'w by leajis and bounds; there 
were 38 gaidens in 1806, which increased to 170 by 
19(H). At fii.st it had to be kept iii check to prevent 
ii’ckk's., deforestation. ft is today I'CsIuded owing 
to ovor-producliim. Wilia. the lulroductioii of machi¬ 
nery and large demand of luiiber for j).ackiiig and fuel, 
there ivas a great, iiillux of laboiireis, mi'clianics. and 
tlie jiopulation grew' eiioniiousb-, tally t\vo-thirds 
being emiiloyed in tea. Thcii' w.is g'nicial etononiic 
develoiuiieiil but the expan.-jon ncc'ssiialed Company 
management, individual purte.s being insufli''ient. Only 
small iinjiielenlious concerns under Indian manag'- 
meut started later nearer the malarious plain-. 



Zigzag railway, Darjeeling 

So, Dr. Campbell had not experimented m vain. 
Cmcih'ona experimental plantations were started in 
1864 at Mangpu, east of the Sinchal 'hills. Since 
quinine was mdisiiensable and foreign products were 
costly, it was continued as a Government concern, 
although it was not lucrative. Coffee, tobacco, rubber, 
camphor have also been tried and abandoned. 

There was trouble in 1850. Dr. Campbell was held 
in detention in Sikkim but was soon restored after a 
punitive expedition. Full administration of tJie area 
up to Sikkim Donrs wag taken over by the Company. 
Difficulties however arose again but were finally 
settled in 1860 on the Sikkim side. But in the early 
sixties, inroads from Bhutan started another war and 
resulted in annexation of Kalimpong and adjacent 
hills and Doars in the plains. 



%AY BACK FROM DARJEELING 46^' 


Darjeeling has always been a part of Bengal, 
though for 6 years of the Bengal Partition, Darjet'ling 
was tagged to Bhagalpur Division, Rajshalu Division 
had been made a part of East Bengal and Assam. 
Bihar ilmd no separate existence as a Province any 
time before 1912. It has alway.s been the summer 
resort of high ofEeials and pleasure and health seekers. 



A kop in the Daijceling-Hiriuihivan Railwiy 

A scliool loi gills, ^1. Mary's College and an 
IndustiTal Sie.ool lor hoy.', v\eio .-.larted at Kiii'-iong 
in ]8'8!) Mui li eaiher m 18-16, the Loietto Conv ni 
at Daijcelmg ihe le-l, mi'Sionaiy ni.'.liliifion there 
and a I'eiiiiii.iiv wiie .-■iHhli.'-hed bii* the living and 
locfgi’Hg loi’diliolis llieie were so .-I'vere that it i' ,':aid 
lii'iit a ladv coininilted siiie de 'I'hn ,St. Paiil'.', School 
lit ('alciitla .iflei tii.iiiy \ ici"itluh'', had hei n iian— 
itrieil h\’ Iloveiniiieut in 1861 lo Ihirjeeliiig loi th 
ediiealion ol Ihe ihildieii ol (iu\ ei iimisil .seuaiil-' 
Th- Douhill ,Si huol wa.-s .--.tuited in 1870 b.v (loveiii- 
meut also fur tin- ‘-aiiie iiuiiio-e at. Kur''-')iig Foi 
education m a suitahle diniate on iCe hues of the 
Kngli.'li -'cliool.s. many well-to-do iicojile iiow-u-days 
send tlipir children to the .schools here. Near about 
Xurseong catering for over 600 boardeis and day- 
Echolars there are the Dowbili, X'ictoriu, St. Helen’s 
and Goethal schools of a high standaid 

The lii.story of missionary aetivitios in this area 
practically .started in 1879, wdien Dr. Goethal. Arch- 
biishop of Calcutta, purchased Woodcot, not fji from 
Kuii'Corig fioni a planter and gave it ovd- for the 
use of sick and tired inis.sionaries. It was oecupi'fd m 
1884. horelto Con'.’ent at Darjeeling, a.s clread.v .--taled 
wa,s started in 1846. On the question of jurisdiction, 
whether Bengal or Bihar should coiiliol activitie,i^,j 
furtthicr ('Xpuiision was held over foi luu'.: years, 
in spite of individual enterprises foi iromoliiig 
eduiatiou. .\t the lime visitors from CalcuUi (1861') 
were ui'ging Government to open a .saiiatonuui and a 
I'olh'ge at Darjeeling {'‘remarkable for its strange 
beauties”). Tlie Roman Catholic Fathers were also 
Urging higher authorities to get the mission under Itlie 
Calcutta Archbishopric. Admiui.stration of Darjeclwig 


District was transferred from Bihar to Bengal in 1881. 
St. Joseph’s Seminar was taken over after aiequies- 
cenee of authorities fiom the Capuchin.-, (a Roman 
Catholic Order) of Patna in 1886 and i.s now widely 
known as “North-Point.” 

In the year 1887 the Maharaja of Burdwan, in 
need of money, sold 117 acres of land near Kurseoog 
for R.s. 3600 to the Rom.in Calliolic, Fathers. It was 
not a btid bargain. It stands on an incoinjiarablo site 
knowTi a.s St. Maiy’s Hill in a building which Ima 
been added lo from lime to time; li.e extin.i-ion of 
(-entral and two sale wing', weie undertaken for much 
tii'edod c.xpaii^ion as well as a rni as.urc of protection 
from earliuiufike.s. The fitio Grotto clo^e lo the 
College begun in 1897. was fim-lied m 1924 with great 
(■arc under difficulties. The man-ion Woodcot has 
also kept pace with 'he iiiijirovenKnls of the College. 
The College may b“ said lo have started in 1889 when 
the .s(d'olfi.stic.s from A.s'aiisol were transfeiiod to thia 
•ooler place. 

ps- .. - , . . 
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]• iui;lii.ii-e ..ua.iiL'.; to St. Mnr, s Coll;go 


The College numlior .'ibuiit ICO I'Mcliei-s aud 
studi'iils lu all. 'Ihey come iiom Bombay, M.adras 
and other diffeieiit States in India, .us well as from 
foreign countries having si veied all connections with 
tlieir homes. They do not like to discuss their pre¬ 
vious hisioiy on iirinciide. They aie giaduatcs of 
hidiim, Euiopeau and .\iiieiican Ihnv ci-ities in various 
.subjects' liteiaiure. jilulosoiiliy, .-nonce, mathematics, 
etc. All have u'-Jeigone aftei leaving then' iiiom<?S. 
at leu.sl tell vean- of training, before starting the 
Divinity cuurse which lasts foi four yoai.s here. After 
ordination they become j'uest.s and begin ,-',liication.al 
and icligious vvuik. If nLce.ssary, tlii-.-e gi.u'nates are 
sent to various jilaces for ' v i n fui'i'-er -tuilii-'. In 
this way the si liolars an- spci-.ili.-ed in difTeiciit .sub¬ 
jects. After ordination, they go out lu CaicuHa side 
(St. Navier’.s College, foi e.Naiiiple), to Patna, Ranchi. 
Mad as (boyala t'ollegc) Tiiv! inopolj and m.auy other 
places. B.v 1939, 587 left the college as teachers’ 

piie,si.a and imssionavica, ol whom 2.75 were in Bengal 


and Eanchi, 169 in Madras and the rest distributed 
throughout India. The incomparable library of th© 
place, containing mainly tihe sacred books of all 
religions for study, has a varied collection, including 
complete works of Rabindranath, Bankimchandra, 
Saratchandra and othot writers in Bengali and covers 
the various subjects of philosophy, science, ihistory, 
mathematics, geograpihy, etc. There were 20000 
volumes in the library in 1939 and the present figure 
If 48,000, the yearly addition being roughly about 



3t. Mary's College. Kurseong 


The farm connected withi the institution is 
wonderful. About 50 cows, 100 pigs and 200 fowls are 
well-lodged, cleanly kept and well fed. Some foreign 
eows give as much as 20 to 25 .secr.s of nnlk per day. 
They live in a .spacious shed and the maintenance cost 
is Rs. 3 per head. Fowls of .selected breed.s are kept 
segregated within separate enclosures with open 
grounds. The eggs are bigger than ducks’ eggs. In 
spite of their dirty habits, the pigs ate cleanly kept, 
in adjoining grounds, various vegetables are exten¬ 
sively grown. The produce is utilised in the kitchen 
of the Institution and any excess is accessible to the 
public. All these arc under the whole-hearted superin¬ 
tendence of Brother Smidth, a hard-working, ex¬ 
perienced Brother, who left his home in Tito’s 
country, 27 years ago. 

The social work for improving the standard of 
living of the local people cxcite.s admiration. The old 
Doctor Broth’Cr Buysse would be often seen tramping 
down the hillsides at dead of night to succour needy 
peo)»le Patients flock from di.stant parts, including 
Darjeeling to consult him. He left his homo in 
Belgium over 50 years ago. He is known in the 
bazaar a.s thf> great niaii of St. Mary’s. Tlic main¬ 
tenances of the establishment, such as building new 
structures or repairing old and the running of the 
inst,itn1ion arc all carried on by the members thom- 
sch'«s with oecasional engagement of local people. 
The example of simple life and sense of dignity of 


labour, ought to be an eye-c^eoer in this eountiy. 
Beyond various kinds of help the Fathers are render¬ 
ing, their work is aim'cd at raising the standard of 
life. If one or two are converted to Christianity in 
this connection there is nothing to grudge in this land 
of neglected humanity, handicapped by caste restric¬ 
tions. The Hindu Gita recognises all religions as 
paths for salvation as opposed to forcible conversions 
whicdi were often accompanied by unspeakable horrors 
in olden times. After all, the record is rather poor. 
The first Baptism of two took place at Kurseong in 
1876 and by 1905, 200; by 1932, 300 altogether were 
converted. For the background of the cduciation and 
culture derived from this source, we .should be grate¬ 
ful. Th'ere is no fear of missionary first, trade next, 
followed b.y occupation and exploitation. Was there 
not, in no very distant past, masB conversions in East 
Bengal and Southern India through the influence of 
the ruling power? This was easy owing to suppression 
of humanity from a Brahmin superiority complex. 
Yet the conversions did not produce complete social 
equality as was professed. But the present village 
squabbles and commuualism and trek towards towns 
owing to partition are inevitably levelling the social 
inequality. 



Pouliiy reared in the farmhouse 


As an institution of Missionaries vowed to poverty 
and celibacy, women are not allowed inside the com¬ 
pound of the college, except tihp family of highteet 
officials, c.g., the Governor. After many years our 
present Governor’s wife paid a visit to the institution 
last year. 

For me it was a problem to distinguish between 
Fathers and Brothers for a long time, though it was 
evident tliat Brothers were not sons of Fathers. Now 
it has been clear that Brothers undertake all kinds of 
secular work in running the institution, while Fathers 
study and preach on the religious side. To obey 
superiors wibhout question, obedience is a cardinal 
principle of the Roman Catholio Church. The Pope 


of Rome b the Bupremte Head, the represeotation of 
God on earth. Matters are not decided by democratic 
vote in religion but ihctie there is ample scope for 
expression of honest opinion. If Jesus Christ had to 
take votes for religious tenets, thfere would have been 
no Christianity, which would ihave been a calamity 
for the world. 



T. o. Sanatorium, Kurseong 


As to the industrial school, various attempts had 
only been preparing the ground, wihich Father Wery 
as Parish Priest of St. Mary’s gave a practical shape 
in 1932. During an official inspection about 20 years 
ago, the writer visited a tailoring class of Father 
Wery in a room in St. Alphonsus’ Primary School, 
below tiliio college, opened in 1905. Father is an old 
enthusiastic worker in whose hands with the help of 
Brother Bobin,, the huge establisliment of the St. 
AIi)honsUs’ (1937) Indirstnal School and High School 
has grown up, year by year on the site of the old 
Clarendon Hotel, where, earlier in life, the writer hud 
stayed for a while. It was through Father Wery that 
ho settled here and became known intimately to Iho 
Fathers and Brothers, for which he is ever grateful. 

Parish work at St. Mary’s consists of looking 
after the welfare of the local Catholics, over and 
above running an Orphanage School. After the 
removal of St. Alphonsus School to the town of 
KurSeong a primary school continued under the name 
of St John’s School. Originally looked after by 
Fathers of the college the combined work became too 
hearer and Father W’ery was succeeded by other 
Fatiliers, Henrichs, Daly and Farrell, the present in¬ 
cumbent. The wrii-'r is a next door neighbour and is 
indebted to all of them for their kindness. 

The famous T.B. Sanatorium at Kurseong was 
started by Sri S. B. I>cy on the hills over the railway 
station in 1937 with his large contributions in land 
and buildings. In 1942. Govornmemt granted further 
land for extension of the institution at a nominal 
revenue and up to 1951 donated over 5 lakhs of 
™pec8 for further expansion. The total amount spent 
was over 0 lakhs, the balance being eecured from the 
public. To the original 20 beds and subsequent addi- 
in cottages, 111 more were available in a Qiew 


commodious building. At present there are 172 
beds and the long waiting lists show that many moi« 
are in demand. Some beds are maintained by public 
bodies and others by the Sanatorium including 25 free 
beds, at the instance of the Government, for the poor 
local patients, who are specially liable to T.B. There 
are also 7 more free beds and 15 half-free beds; 
besides Ibelp of various kinds is given to sufferers. 
The patients come mostly from Darjeeling and Jalpai- 
guri districts and some from Calcutta. Provinces out¬ 
side Bengal also .send patients. About 300 patients 
are treated yearly under the competent and undivided 
attention of Dr. Gulia and 'each patient liv'es on the 
premises for 9 months on the average. About .90 
per cent fully recover now and the perctentage is 
n.«ing. Most gratefully the patients leave with a new 
lease of 'ife. Fo'en in this healUiy station, fresh and 
strengthening diet is esscaitial and so I'he overall 
expenditure per patient reaches nearly R-:. 100 to 
Rs. 275 per month. The usefulness of the institution 
and the necessity of enlarging it should be realised by 
all, as we constantly hear of the extending inroads 
of the fell disease. 



The Kurseong Industrial School 


My friend the late Kiron Shankar Roy was 
instrumental m starting this institution. I remember 
an incident in tlie early years of 'his life, when he, 
after referring to the friendship of our two families 
for three generations, claimed my vote in the Council 
elections. Shouts of “vote lor Kass Roy’’ from a 
crowded lorry still ring in my ears. 

From Kurseong, we get u good view of the plains, 
of which the main feature is the Teesta valley. The 
Teesta starts from Kanehanjengha and flows for over 
100 miles through Tibet and .‘Sikkim and then along 
the boundaiy of tlie lattei-. The little Raiigit river, 
as can be scon from Darj'Ct'ling to t'he West and 
North, turns round and falls into the great Rangit, 
north of Darjeeling. The combined waters then run 
into the T'Cesta between Darjeeling and Kalimpong, 
almost east of Darjeeling, on its way south to the 
plains. The last gorge 300 ft. brood at the Coronation 
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bridge, at Sevoke widens to 800 ft. within 700 yards 
at the new Sevoke bridge and to 4500 ft. or 6 times 
within a miJe from tlie bridge. The Teesta then 
divide.s into several stream.s and flows south-east to 
the distant Brahmaputra by Jalpaiguri. 
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]''lood m CuoL'li-Behur 


The name Toe,sta is derived fiom Injihna (thirst) 
or fioin tuisi'otn (tliiei' .streams). While a mytho¬ 
logical slurv that it wa.s brought down from the 
Ilimalayiis by Maliadtva. a,s w'a.s tlic Bhagiralhi or 
Ganges, to fiuiiicli the lliiist of a demon, one of 
favoiii'iles, fighting will) I’aibali, i.s based on the 
foiiiK'r, Itu' actual c.oiii.s!' jxnuls to the latter. In no 
di-'tiviU t>ac|, this wide liver wa.s freqmnted in ils 
lower reiaihes b.v trading and pleusiirc boats, wlii'ii its 
banks weie thriMiig. Baiikiiii’s Devi Cliomlhiu'uiu 
give.s some ide.a ol t'ac jiust prosperity. 

There is a railway station called Mahanadi about 
five miles to the east of Kuiseong. The Mahanadi 
river rises close to this place but in.stead of running 
towaids the Tcesta nearby, to the east, turns west and 
flows between the new and old stations of Siliguri. It 
meets the Balasan iivei a little to the south and west 
of the situation. From Ivurseong is seen the Balasan 
river before it falls intu Malianadi, lainuing its ear- 
euiions coinse and .-ipaDiliiig Kuiseoiig and its 
we.steiu inlF, .ust ;is th<-‘ ^lei^iti iiNei oii the ollii'i' 
side of thos- lulls sei'.itab' Ih-ngal fioin Xejial. The 
Mi'chi also mo'U the Malvimidi furl'ina south above 
IvLshenguuae icfcncd to lalci Known as Maliatianda, 
it flow- In Miildah and falls into the Ganges near 
Godilgiiii aiiiio ! o|iiK)i-it(‘ to the soui'ce ol Bhagiialhi 
ns it flow.- pad. Mm-hKlabad, Nnvadwip aud Cal- 
culln to iltr- sea. 

Aftt'r sja’iidiiig ihe niglil at Knrseong, it wa.s 
eonveiiient lor me to take lunch at the Station and 
to wait, foi file aflernoun tram. Mu-t unexjiecledly 
there arrived my old friend, Mr. Sudhir Sen of 
Messrs. .deti-Eah-igh & Go., and his talented wife 


with two foreign experts for a short visit to Darjeeling 
for a glimpse of the snows. They also took tineir 
lunch and inoecrded upwards. And downwards by the 
long tortuous railway hn; along the hill-side 1 duly 
reached the new Siliguri Station at dusk. The first 
journey on this line is most fascinating for a visitor. 
The watcifall known as Paglajhora excites admiration 
umong-'t the varied sienery all along the way. 
Although’ etcinally in a state of repiaira, owing to 
constant landslides dining the raiii.s, the road is 
wonderful with scvcial loops and zigzags by which 
eon-iderablo ainouiils of allitudi-s are negoliab'd. 
There i.s a story that fti<> Engineer in charge of first 
laying dow’n t.'in- line was in de-jiair at a eeilam point, 
when he (’(mid not proceed fiirllier. His wife rather 
jilea.santlv said, “why not go back" and ihj.s gave him 
the idea ol zigzag. Aflov the gloriou.s snows at 
Darjeeling the.-e somewlml, lo.-'e then (harm. 

Before tlic Partition of Bengal, tuirec narrow 
(2 feet between line) atnd one broail (5 ft. 4 ms.) 
railwav lines triimnaled at Siliguri. Tlie narrow lines 



Sn Jawaliarlal Xetiru and Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy discussing Cooch-Behar flood 


were fiom Daijeeling, fiom Kalimpong bridge and 
from Kisheiigunge (vvlieic Ihe foimei Oudli and Tir- 
hoot line teimiiiated). TTie ol'lier ran straight from 
Calcutta through jiresent Pakistan. There was also 
unolhei hue the Bengal Doars Railwa.y (constructed 
ill 1902) of iiitenm'di.ile width (1 metre, nearly 40 
Ills.) fioin the east np to Bagrakot within 22 miles 
from Siliguri the river Teesta obstructing junction 
with Siliguri. From the necessity of becoming inde- 
peiideut of Pakistan consequent on the sudden parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and for direct connection between two 
parts of West Bengal and also with A.s.sam. the present 
.4.s.sam Junk (metre line throughout) was constructed 
in a record tunc of 2 yeai-s replacing the narrow line 
from Kisheuguuge to Siliguri aud filling up the gaps 
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for a direct rmte to Assam. Tt was projected towards innumerable streams descending from high hills on 
the end of 1947! Construction started in 1948 and one side of the line, (m) Geological formation of hills 
train.s ran by 1950. It may bn noted that the narrow —the fragility of the hills on one bide of thoso hills. 
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Xew A.ss.'un Link. Noitii Beiiga! under flood 
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tine lo Daijceliiig u maim'd as it 
was and ii riielie line re'Dlact'tl the 
oM bioad line of 25 miles to 
.lalpaiguri and exteiidt'd 13 mile.s to 
Haldibtiri on t.liK' i’aki.stan border 
near Paihatiiiui. Poimeily the route 
from Bengal to A.s.sa:ii wa.s flirougli 
I’aibatipur and Lalnumiihat and 
braiic-lii linos ran north from Lal- 
monirhat. (jne such terminated on 
one side at Bagrakot already men¬ 
tioned, near the Tcesta, and on the 
other side at Madariliat on the 
Torsa (another difficult river for 
bridging) from Tibet through the 
Bhutan hills after its 160 miles 
course. Another branch wont 
through Cooch-Behar and Alipur 
Doars to beyond Ha.slumara. The 
steep banks of the 'J’cesla, narrow 
inside tflie hills, and suddenly widen¬ 
ing in the plains made the con- 
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The Tista river 


struction of a bridge difficult. Diffi¬ 
culties and dangers to whicJi the Aa^am Link Railway Mahanadi to Sevoke and 8 miles from Sevoke (Teesta 
i* susceptible are: (t) Periodical breaches caused by bridge' to Bagrakot as well as 5 miles from Madaxihat 
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(Torea bridge) td SaAimara Bad to be made to 
complete the line, ■whioih' is unique in that within a few 
miles of most of the line at an elevation of about 
400 ft., the lower ranges of the Himalayas rise to 8 
to 10 thousand feet high. 

The area, 60 miles long and 20 miles broad 
between Teesta and Torsa at the foot of the hills is 
icnown ns the Bengal or Western Doars, thriving in 
tea industry. Owing to the difficulty of access, it is 
not widely known m Lower Bengal. In this area lies 
the famous educational centre of Cooch-Bahar, the 
^here of activity of Professor Brojendra Seal; 
a jilacc where poor, but eager and meritorious students 
Used to flock tor a ratiier inexpensive higher education. 

The population of Siliguri (784 in 1901) numbered 
?0000 in 1948 and rose to 48000 by 1950. At present 
It is much lugher, the pl.'wo expanding in various 
ftetivities. 

Among passengers from Jiflorent directiO’Us, i.e., 
Darjeeling, Assam. Bihar, North and West Bengal. I 
entrained at Siliguri for Monihanghat. Though, my 
seat wa.s reserved, newcomers without reservation 
had to be accommodated by negotiation (according 
to our highest authorities) although after some alter¬ 
cation, at the price of some unwilling self-eacrifice. 
In the course of the conversation it was soon known 
that We were all refugees from East Bengal and this 
aroused considerable sympathy. As the conversation 
went on, wj learnt tliat not only were we co-villagers 
but were also rclalivr.s. Dispersions from our original 
homc.s had made us complete strangers. Now followed 
an welcome seal distnbiuion at willing self-sacrifice 
becaiLse realisation of relation,ship e.ndears one cieating 
a desire to please .and be jilcased. 1 have bad similar 
experience at least twice m toy life when as an official 
I had to do nuK-h trava.'ihng. Periiajxs, I was over- 
insistent on my riglits in resisting encroachment. 

Due West, Bagdogi’a, the famous airport of North 
Bengal, was reached after 7 miles amd Naxalbari after 
another 7. 'This is within ,a mile of the Nepal 
border. The line then turns south and after 14 miles 


passes Gftlgalia,' ftp tfaaa 2 miles from Nepal and 
*fter a slight bulge to the east reaches Thakuigaon, 
7 miles to the south-west. Here the line runs parallel 
to and inside the boundaiy of Bihar, now subject to 
a controversy. Mount Everest is visible from here. 
Had it been clear and daylight I would have 
attempted a peep. A branch of the Tagore family is said 
to have once settled here, whence the name. The 
place, on a plateau, overlooks Mahanadi in the south. 
The dense Nepal forests are on th© west and the 
terai starts from the north. Thirty-one miles to the 
south-west lies Kidhengunge where as already stated, 
the O. T. Railway terminated. Now all is tlie same 
railway. Barsoi junction lies 35 miles below. In pre¬ 
partition days the railway connection with .Auasam. of 
Ontral Bengal lay east from Bansoi, 33 miles inside 
Bengal, through Dinajpur, Parbatipur. Rungpur and 
Lalmonirhat. 

We reached Monihanghat early in th© morning. 
The actual crossing of the Ganges in the steamer 
takes less than an hour but the transhipment of the 
mails, goods, etc., involves four hours. This delay 
forcibly reminds one of the former ov'crnight journey 
from Calcutta to Siliguri. The steamer was rather 
crowded but offered a ciiance for a good wash and 
tea. After crossing, a fellow passenger, to whom 
•another was complaining of the delay, very aptly 
expressed suiprise at his eagerness to taste the smoke 
and heat of Calcutta, instead of the pure air of the 
Ganges. As, many passengers were bathing in the 
Ganges. I also had a dip. Wliile not. exactly admitting 
the efficacy of the. Gatiga bath. I felt miioli, refieshed 
after the crowded night travel. 

Almost along the route taken by Mir Ka.sim, the 
last of Bengal Nawabs to h'avo Marshidabad, we 
roatahecl BoJpur by 1 p.m. My relation then, pre¬ 
viously informed, treated mo to a sumiituous meal 
and once more 1 paid a vi.sit to Santinikrtan to 
offer niv homage to the w’orld poet Rabindranath’s 
place. The evening train brought me to Calcutta and 
nothing special happened in this familiar journey. 


































etniHHANDSALfim and BM A&t 

Bt^^IAIUNDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


A iDew star haa arisen on the horizon of South Indian. 
Classical Dance. Kumari Chandralekha, in the course 
of a few years, has suddenly leaped into fame and is 
already considered one of the few fine dancers who 
possess an env'iable mastery over some of the most 
intricate numbers of Bharata Natyam. And tlie credit 
is Ihe greater .since, wliilo she does not bi tong to the 
South, ,‘he has jel t-o .«.l('('j)ed lier.self m its culture and 
il.s art, lhat il is dillicult. botli in her daily lifi- as well 
as on ihe slage. to believe that slie was iiol bom and 
brought 11)1 Ml Die .SouDi and its great Imdition-. 

.\ lare |)eif-oii.ilit v, vii.icious and bi uiiniilig over 
with giace >|i(. i onibuii". high cuMuie with reiiiaikahle 
uiode.sty wliiiii h.ive won Die heal Is of 1 hoasaiids of 
!idiniie[> and well-w i.Dieis not only in her own 
counliy. hilt in loiintiie.-. outside Iiulm Be-ide> being 
an oiil'.lanriitig dali'eii'e de-lmed for giealer and 
greater a. Iiiei eiueiits with tune .ilid eoiiliniied work, 
■she i~ a siiioie- student of literatuie. law and iiolitics, 
a fine ho'li'.'-v and bnlhaiil I’oiu ei ^at loiiali.'t. Hut her 
(hiel inliH -l in lile is the dance wliii h 'hi' coli-iders 
1UO..I urgent ui the hie of the nation. .She believes Wi 
U''ing her art in the "iiini of hei i.eoi.le and dreams 
of woikint! 'iiew (leal|l>1l.^ out ol old 1 1 adit loii.'. dances 
touching the liie .iud luoblenis of Die jiiojile and 
inleijiK ting Dieiii. iJiiniig her tom ni Cluiia. litiidly 
a year .nid n hull ago, slu- daiieed the t.i.eiiie oi War 
and l’e;ii.e an item whi. Ii won gie.il applau'c fuini 
C liltiese audience^ and whnili ..-I ill linger.s in Dicir 
UK iiioi lev. slic won a I'lizc' two yeais ago at t.hc 
lilt (-rUtat loiia I Jtaiiei' C Vunpi't it mn held m Betlili at 
Viliuli a Iniudied and fuiii eouiitrics (Oiii]>eted and 
hei ait III ought liei eileomiuiii., from tliou.'ands of 
peojile m Du' .So\ let Ihiiou iiiehiding aitist.s. pninterK. 
Ullisieiaiis and danreis. .Slie leceived a beailfilul gilt 
oi old fT/liek .lewellerv lioni no less a dancer than the 
vvorlil-lanious 'Jamaia Jvhaiiouiii in ajipreciatiou of 
her ra i e art. 

Kiimarj (Diaiiilraleklia danced at the Rashlraiiati 
Bhuvaii rereiitly. It wa.s a i>crformanro at wliiieh the 
elite of Delhi were jiiawiit, including Dio Piesident 
hini.self. Die Yiee-rresideiif,, Die Prime Minister and 
olh'.'r liigihi olliicitiis of Di(' Stale. Both her {/urn, 
Ellajijia Pillai. and heisi-lf received great praise and 
aiipreciation as also iiiedafs fiom the Piesident. 

Ill Kumari ('handialeklia's art, we .see a great 
D-aditioii at woik in ihs inirest form; at no jioinl of 
her dance do we find tiny atlenipt at mixing it with 
lesser forms in oidei to make it popular—an un¬ 
fortunate' habit w.hicli olio fiinks cieejniig into the 
danice.s of .several fine artists who hardly rcali.se the 
damage they tlu'rebv do to clas.sical tradition. 

What ■Chandralekha has alread.v achieved is u iique 
achievement, thanks to her own genius and hard work, 
as well as to the meticulous training, whidh' she has 
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been undergoing under the guidance and care of heft 
ffuru, Sri Ellappa Pillai of Conjeevaram, who hails 
from a family of well-known Tanjore Nalluvannar^. 
Ellappa’s guru was the famous Kandappan, Bala- 
saraswati’a guru-, unfortunately, he died early in life, 
but fortunately for him, Oie has left behind him at 



A dauiing po.'C of Chandialckha 

Photo; Y'lsh Pai Khaiina 

lea.st two woiDiy ('xpmunts of his mt; B.dusaiiiswati 
and Ellajipu Pillui who, m turn, are doing their best 
to pie.'crve it threugh younger arusts like Chaiidra- 
lekli.-i who pioniise to fulfil the ambition of their 
respective gurus. Vet., it is nut e\ei;v dav that one 
coiue.s across geniiLs whuh i.s again different from 
talent. Talent may aihieve what the average cannot 
ttchievi': while gemus adueves what talent .cannot. 
And it is ubvi()u.s that Chandralekha mu.st be cla.s3cd 
m the latter categoiy. 

Theic is a differeiiie in .style between the Panda- 
nallur school and the Kauilu))))an. Thy former is re¬ 
presented by Rukmim Devi and Shanta Rao and the 
latter by Balasaraswati and Chandralekha. Id the 
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former we see broncl movements and severe soulptural 
pases; while in the laller there is intrirate footwork 



Another daneiiig pose of Chandralekha 

l^Loio: Yur*U Fnl Khanna 

and rhyllini-puLlom (•omlnned with liuaiii-lukiug 
tempo. lioUh these styles, howovu-, occupy tlicir 


distinctive places in the great art of Bhapata 
Nal.yam. 

Chaudralckha's repertoire is rich and varied; she 
dances Alarippu in more than one rhythm, several 
Variiams, Tillanas . . . Natanam Adrnar is one of 
her most suciccasful and breath-taking numbers. 
Paditms in Telugu, Tamil and Tanarese arc rendered 
by her with grace born of iniln-iduality. But her 
greate.et nimibeta arc Useni Swarajati Varnam and 
Tana Varniini which she renders with almost enviable 
mastery. 

Useui iSwarajali Yaniam was fij-st ilaueed at the 
court of the Chola Kings ir. the ancient Tan|ore stylo, 
since when it had been lost and foigotten. It W’as 
revived by Sii Ellapjia I'lllai and taiiglit to Kutnari 
f haiulialeklia who d.iuced it a few mouths ago in 
Madias, befori' a large and disliivg'.ii.'heil ainheuce of 
artist,^ and critics, mclndi'ig Miisin Stidirainaiiia Ayyer, 
K. Krishna Ivir and Bala.'-araswati who gave lier 
unstinted praise and bh-.ssing.-^. 

1,‘seui Vaiuam is a loug and iiilruiate daiiicc-> 
niimbei All told, it covers about two ilionis and 
(■o\ ers, as well, tlie seven dillieuU /o/oae. ol (Airiialic 
niu.sie whicli. wiHi lightning .speed, cliai.ge fioni one 
to another with the ipialily almost of a spiritual 
leaf! One .siu'ii miiiibci is enough to oslablish any 
dull!or Ml tile le.iliu ol llie classieal dance, aud there 
Is no doubt left lu the iiiiiids ot tluise who hud the 
piivilege ol seeing (.'haiuhal'kha leiideiing it. that 
she IS iiheady a d-iuseiise who has to her credit great 
a-chievoiucui and a great luture. 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS OF VAJRESWARl 

Bi ANTHONY liLENJlMl l I'AM 


Mlxiai\L waters, thermal spiiugs, sjcis aud geysers of 
J‘luroj)i\ Anieiica, New Zealand, Jajuin. Tibet, India 
and olher lountries aie of vital mteiest lor geologists, 
hydrolhera])i'-l.-> and millions of patii’nts suffering 
from ihi iimaii'-in, aitluilis, .synoviti.--, gout, high blood 
prc.sSuie, skm diseases and V(i\ many oilier ailiueuts. 
VoI'CMiuc O'ginn-i like .I.i]iaii New Zealand and Italy 
•ibonnd m mineral .si)n'ng.s. hot and <’Old. Thermal 
spiiugs aie luuiid not onlv in volea'inc and moun- 
taiieoij'' regions, but al o in ny cold regions like 
1‘celam), 'Jibet .md '.he sli'iw-.'api.ed Pj rences, Aljis 
and th(’ Jlirnalav.is. 

The nios;, co.-niopohlan tlieiinal sjumg in the 
world tod.pN 1 - Kiibbad, a cit_\ located IIG miles 
north-west ol I’lagiie in Czeolioslovakia where over 
l.Ofll) do.'tois <;ii i(. siinb and piaclise balneotherapy 
Cverv year and euilions of patients thioug to receive 
water trealmenf for various rheumatic, muscular, 
(ntjuieous and nenous afflictions. When Emperor 
K.atl of Austria visited those hot springs, some 200 


yeais ago, il, was a ineghgible village of about 200 
persons. But today this classical liydrolheiapui centre 
has a floating jiopulatiou ot half a million, and 
permaii'iat jjopulatiou of aboi.l 30.000. Pistaiii spring 
IS Uic seicoiiil best in Czechoslovakia. 

Although today the vvoid “.Sjia" is used for any 
hot miueiul spiring wheie lieatment for discaaea ia 
(■allied out, (he original “Spa” is situated in Belgium, 
in Jjcige Piovince. Tlie Krouch, the Italians, the 
Bulls'll and the Americans .so fully developed their 
iiiiueral water resoiirce.s that they iisurived the name 
of “bjj.i” to their own watering icentre.s. Today ‘Spa’ 
nif'iins ally hot mineral spring used for treatment. 

India's mineral spnn,g resources, eonijiared to her 
big size and also .ciompaicd to mo.st other countries, 
are poor. On the Indo-Tibetan border, in the Punjab 
and .Sind, in Gujarat and Maharashtra are found hot 
mineral springs. But India’s No. 1 mineral spring for 
therapeutic use is the two groups of sulphur springs 
at Yajreswari which is destined to become eomethiag 
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like the Karlsbad of India. This superb mineral 
^ring iTisourcc in Maljara.shtra, lies at a dwbam-e of 
about fifty-three miles 'north-east of Bombay ■caty, 
ebout scvrnfecn miles east of Bassein. Road Station 
on the B.B. A, C.I. Kailw.iy and twenty-seven miles 
north of Thana on tlie Central Railway. From Bassein 
Road or from Tliana one can reaeh Vajreswari by 
Bombay Stale Truasport bus. All those who cannot 
afford (he Iiixuiy of a private motor car or taxi avail 
themselves of the bus service to reach Vajre.swari. 
Literally thou.sands of visitois, sick people, tourists 
and liolidayer.w Ihiong to Vajioswaii at t'he week-ends 
and holidays. 



Siiliihur .spnngs in fiont of the 
\'ajie.swuri Temple 


BATniNO T.V-nk.s 

^'aJre.'.\vau sulj'hur .'sfiriiigs .lie .'■ituaUd in.side or 
on the l).iuk.s of the nver Tausa vvliidh winds round 
fioiii file Taun J^ake at A’aitjina. ll 'i'an^a Jjakc i-- llie 
re.-.ei'v oil foi Bomh.iy and ils .Mibiiibs for dri'tiking 
water, then Vajie.swan sulphur .siuiiigs inside Tuiisa 
river is the Jijdrotlierapie healing eeiitie foi the 
wliolc Bomba_v State—nay. for the vvdiole Indian .sub¬ 
continent, ,aa there aie tnlieuls eoniing fiom distant 
U.P., Madias, Bengal and othei jaiits of India to 
undergo water treatment there. 

There are eighteen hot springs in the area, eight 
of which are at Vajrsewari projjcr, and the oilier ten 
at Ganespuri, which is only two miles west of Vaj- 
reswari. The hot ;i])ri'ngs, slow-winding Tausa liver 
and the picturesque hillocks and jungles all around 
make the villages of Vajreswari. Akloli, Ganespuri 
and Vajralcund, a niee little holiday rasort. a fiist ela.ss 
Spa and also a place of inlgrmmge for devotees Taii.siv 
river is almo.st dried up in the area of the hpring.s, 
except during the monsoon when its shallow water 
begins to swell ilrowning all the twelve springs in its 
ravaging rush. During the rainy season only ihe six 
springs near the river banks are used for bathing. 


The iehief bathing tanka arc the two large pools 
in front of the .Sivn Temples at Vaiiakimd and 
Ganesjnin, llie Surya-kuiiil. i')inrtiba-hund and .^uhhiui- 
kuvd, at Vajje.'wan, and the two large pori.Ls formed 




Bathing m l^l.^p.l Kund 

by tile gu.sJiiiig hot waltre of the A'jm-hiiud on a 
raised jilot of ground, iiisidi; the Tausa river, near 
G.iueqniri. The ritih and the jioor. the rick and the 
heahliy, Indians nnd foirigiieis, the young and (he 
old .sit around these tanks to batlic. Only the tanks 
in front of the teriijile.s au laige enough for about 
si.vty i»er'on,s to get in and haihe at. t'h(. same time, 
as tile lemj'le lank-- are about 30 feei long and 15 feet 
wide and 3 fert deep, '^Phere are I wo paitilion walks 
of the tank vlmh keep.- the .-nine vvaler of the s.imc 
'liriiig ai llnee lUrfercnt teiiij'! ratiires. the hottir^t pool 



L.arge I mi pie tanks 


in the temple tank being about. 110 ileg. F, the second 
tub at 1(17 deg. F. and the thiul at. 90 dog F. Aqni- 
kimd winch i.s the hotle-l o) all Ihe Gam-ptiri gimip 
of sjiriiigs is 1'12 deg. F. at tin- .-uifaeo wmle il.i 
temperature at the immersion point i- LIO dct. F. It 
is .so hot that one cuniiul keep lib hands lot more 
than a few seconds in-'ide. 

The tf-mpenituie of llie spiin'g.-. vaius fiom day to 
d.uv and fiom si'.asou to .sea-oti. as al.-<) the quantity 
of the vv-ater they give out. The thermal springs lange 
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from the lowest temperature of 98 deg. F. in Subhaa- 
hiiiitl to 126 deg. F. in the Sinyn-kund and 146 deg. F. 
in the Agni-kuud. Some of tlie .«iiring.s give out one 
gallon of water per minute, while some others give 
out fifteen to twenly-fi\e gallons of water per minute 
The Geological Survey of India on February 7, 1955, 
estimated that the Agn-kund. the hottest among the 
springs, give out 15 to 20 gallons of water per minute 

f 
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.siuni, etc. The hydrotherapie clinic, the only scientific 
water treatment of its kind in India, conducted by 
Dr. M. R. Kothavala and Dr. Mrs. J. M. Kotha- 
vala, after a long experience of the last 29 years, has 
proved that the Vajre.swari and Ganospuri group of 
.sulphur springs aiv even better than most European 
‘Spas', bocaii.se of the better quality of sodium present 
here. While in all the public tanks and kuuds at 
Vajreswaii the primitive method of silting together, 
at times under unhygienu". conditions, continues, it is 
at tbe hydrotrerapic clinic of Dr. Kothavala at 
Ganesj.'uri that ont- gets pure-t sulpthur water, ca'nal- 
i.sed into hvgienically lonslructed Uib.s, each with a 
rapacity of holding 80 gallons of watiT,, with four 
taps for hot. eold. lukewarm watei and for .shower 
bath. Certainly, the pioneeiing reseanh and expe¬ 
riences of Dr. KothaMilii can be of gi'eat help when 
tlie Vajre.swiiri .sulphur .springs will be developed by 
the Bombay Government as is cn\iMiged in India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan. 

Any natural thermal water containing liydro- 
milphtiric acid is generally called sulphur water. 
Although pure sulphur siirings are to be found only 
in Japan, a eortain quantity of .sulphiiriated hydrogen 
is found 111 Vaire.swarl .springs for which reason they 
are to be cla.<sed among the sulphur .springs of the 


Tansa River at the Vajniswaii 
sulphur spiiugs 

and that its temperature at the point of immemion, 
on that particular day, was 140 deg. F. isurya-kuitd 
whicii is the second hottest m tlie group gives out over 
10 gallons of water jier minute. But both the quiiiility 
of water and the teiiqierature are both vaiiuble 
acxordmg to atmospheric and lilhospheiic eondition.s, 
ClIBMICAL A-N-AUVsis 

The curative jiower of the Vajreswari springs, as, 
indeed, of all mineral .spring,s throughout the world, 
is derived from its radioactivity, its mineral salt con¬ 
tents and high temiieratiire. German scientists have 
conclusively proved that the source of all thermal 
springs could be traced to 15 miles down the earth 
which has a crust of about 50 miles dceji. The tem¬ 
perature at 15 miles is well over SOOO deg. F. where 
ever.vthnng is m a molten .state. Some geologists and 
scientists have tried to pro\e the link of .such thermal 
siiniigs with .some volcano, active or extinct. Cer¬ 
tainly, .some gc.Nseis and eoiu eiitiated sulphur springs 
in JaiMin aie di'liiiitelv of \olcaiiic. origin, while 
thermal springs like tlm.se we liave got at Vajreawari 
are outlets froin high gasooiis and liquid jircssuvc 
inside the earth,, canviiig with them waters with radio- 
aelivo powers, iiuiuegniited with mineral salts and 
high tenipeiaturc u.si'ful for lu-aling purposes. 

Tlie medicinal value of the Va,ir<'swari .springs is 
derived fioin the jiresence of iiiinoral salts like 
sulphates, earbonates. yhlnndes and phosphates of 
ealcium, sodium, magnesium, iron, lithium, jiotas- 



Dr. M. R. Kothavala and Dr. Mrs. J. 
M. Kothavala, tlie two Indian pioneers in 
Hydropathy 


world. The very smell of the Vajreswari thermal 
spiings bespeaks of sulphides of sodium, oalcium and 
niagne,siiiin which are of great medicinal value w'hen 
combined with radioactivity. The chemical analysis 
also reveals that the Vajreswari siirings contain gases 
like eiiliihuraled hydrogen, chlorine and carbondioxide 
and some, other gases which act ujion human body as 
curative elements. 

T'reatment- 

Bath treatment or balneotherapy, and water treat¬ 
ment or hydiothempy, like heliotherapy or sun treat¬ 
ment and dietetic trcalment, are all parts of Nature 
Cure. The siiocific treatment for all types of rheumatic 
pains, including lumbago, arthritis, synovitis, whetlicr 
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they are of metabolic or of toxic origin,, is always 
bath in sulphur springs at Vajrcswari. Many eases of 
iwtralysis, neuritis, skin di-)Ca3ea of all kinds, including 
eczema, gout, high blood pres-sure, locomotor ataxia 
have been cured radically or partially relieved at 
Vajre,swari springs. In all organic a/nd functional 
diseases at least 10 per cent improvement is always 
guaranteed in hydrotherapy. 

As nadioaetivity of the sulphur springs is the 
miaiii curative iiower, great care should be taken to 
take bath under iliygH'iiic conditions. Any conta¬ 
mination or im|)urity diminishn.s the medicial quality 
of tli(> sul|iliur .springs. Even moss, dilution with the 
river Of lain wah'r, and impurities diminish or 
iK'tilralize the r/ulioactive power of pure natural 
sulphur sju-ings. 

At pre.sent the hygienic conditions at the sulphur 
spring.-, are muserably jioor, except, at the s})ollcssly 
clean scieiitifici elime ol J)r. Kothavala. Instead of 
ullow'ing patients with infi’ctious or contagious disea.ses 
to enter tiie tank the s)iiing water should be canalized 
into hatliiiig tubs fixed in bath rooms, wheic water 
ased by one patient may not be u.scd bv a seiond 
pei.so-n. If till' existing eightreii s]irmgs of Vhijre.swan 
an' eanaliz*'d there will be enough water for several 
hundreds of patients to be treated daily in fresh 
s’ulj'hur water. 


Ignorant and superstitious people now take bath in 
the sulphur springs for an hour or two or even more, 
and that sometimes four times a day, little knowing 
that prolonged baths m too hot sulphur spungs wa.sh 
away their vitamin deposits from the skin, adversely 
affect heart and kidneys. Too much of even the best 
things i.s always bad. Bath .should not exceed 20 to 30 
minutes. The temperature .should be the body tem¬ 
perature or a little above, up to lOO d(‘g. F. In the 
ca.se8 of rheumatism and allied ailments needing heal 
application the temperature of the water could be 
raised to a maximum of 110 deg. F. While for 
rheumati.sm two finths a day are .sufficient, skin 
di.s<'a.ses may need three, while high blood pressure 
need only one. All those mean Ibal treatment of 
various patient.s at the siiliihui .'-piing- must b" 
carried out under medical experts and hydrothera- 
pi.sts, and not to be left to the wild fancy and vague 
imagination and hearsay information of ignorant 
patients. 

Now that tile Bombay Government have taken 
in their hands the task of developing Vajreswari 
sulphur ■'prings by building -anatoria, tialhs, roads and 
clinics in and around the .siiliihur .springs, we may 
reasonably look forward when Va]re.'wan will become 
the Karlsbad of India, a blessing to the citizens of 
Free India and a soothing balm for the suffering 
millions. 
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PUERTO RICO EXEMPLIFIES DEMOCRACY 

Bt EDWARD TOMLINSON 


Government in Puerto JRico today is an answer to 
Communist and other extremist charges of American 
imperialism in the Westerq Hemisphere. This island of 
nearly, 2,000,000 pesiple, which enjoys more autonomy 
than any iciritorial possession of the United States, is 
an eloquent example of the fact that, given intelligent 
leadership, this island’s people are eminently capable of 
maintaining self-govemmciit and progressing under it. 

On January 2, 1949, the Puerto Rican, people™ 

inaugurated Luis Munoz Marin as their first elected 
i.',|:iud-hi)ru flovi'rlioi'. The island’s new ihief executive 
was chosen in a contest that was a.s democratic and 
peaceful as a gubernatorial campaign in any State in 
the United States. Eighty percent of all the eligible 
voters, men and women, went to the polls and east their 
ballots. 

In Puerto Rico officials and leaders are out to woo 
American capital, industries and factories from all parts 
of the United States. Tliey hold out every kind of 
temptimg inducement. Any maunfacturer who will come 
to Puerto Rico, establish a business, employ Puerto 
Ricans and pay reasonable wages will be free of all 
taxra for 12 years. Puerto Rican banks will help him 


to finance his machinery and equipment. The insular 
Government will even erect factory buildings and other 
facilities and rent them to him for a nominal sura. 
Almost everything is being done to create w'ork anB 
production for Puerto Rico and its people 

The man who conceived and sponsors many of these 
ideas and policies is one of the mo.-tt interesting personali¬ 
ties, in the entire West Indies today Luis Munoz 
Marin is the son, of Luis Munoz Rivero, known as the 
George Washington of Puerto Rico because he helped to 
ease the transition from Spanish to United States rule 
after the Spanish-.Amcrican War. Munoz Marin, 
or “Don Luis,” as he i.s known to the jil>aro“—the 
mountain folk and little farmers of Puerto Rico—and 
most of the other people on the island, is a 
graduate of Harvard University As j young man he 
spent most of his lime in the United States and went 
through all the stages of youthful ladiealisin. For a 
while he toyed with Marxism, eking, out a precarious 
existence as a radical jioet and writer for lefii.st maga^ 
zine.s in New York City’s artistic and literary colony, 
Greenwhich Village, until mental and spiritual mattcrity 
set his feel on other paths. 
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With this out of his system Munzo Marin returned to 
Puerto Rico and entered politics, or rather into conflict 
vith the old, existing parties, finally building his own 
political organization in the Popular Democratic Parly 
Today Munoz Marin is Piierio iKico'.s leading exponent of 
a moderately liberal, slightly right-of-centcr democracy 
He is a huge man. with a sagging black moustache, raven 
hair, an almost dreamy, kindly expression and great patience 
and tolerance. 



Jaii^ M'moz Mini)), the fir.sl, ehclixl Cloveriior of 
J’tK'Vlo Hieo. whii took iifliec on .binii.iry 2. 1919. 
fiddi(SM'.s nil .uidii’ll i‘ m S;ui .luiU), the cnjntal 
of I’ticilo Hiro 

When the writer reached San Juan, the capital city 
of Puerto Ricu, recently, Munoz Matin and Ids laiidly were 
up the mountains in the very wnK’r of the island, where 
he was eiiioMiig Ills (irsL va< alien in more llian 
10 years A.s llie foundii and active head of the 
Populai Deinoeiati<; I’aily and as president ot the 
Puerto Rican Senate, he, has fathered and peisonally 
championed most of the island's piogressive legislation 
since 1936. Day and night his office in the Capitol 
Building and his small siihiiihan biing.ahiw in .San Juan 
aie eiovtded with |iohli<al Ji aders and jib.iros, rich and 
poor, farmers, carpenters and olliers from all walks of 
life. The jibaro.s often tramp all the way across the island 
to pour their lioublos into Mono/. Marin’s sympathetic 
ear, and they are never tinned away without an attentive 
hearing. 

To relax and rest for a few days before taking over 
the governorship, Munoz Marin chose a cottage in one of 
the most remote parts of the island and on the verv 
top of a mountain. There Munoz Marin talked to the 
writer of the past, and of his party’s plans for the future 
wdfare of the people in his island homeland. 


Munoz Marin has led the Puerto Ricana through 
periods of actute economic distress and, sheltered them 
from political extremists ot all stripes. Communists tried 
lo hiire from wdihm, to infiltrate various labor groups and 
political pimties, including the Poimlar Democratic Party. 
Munoz. M.iriii niunoeuvered them in'Io organizing their own 
parly and coming out into the open “There, at least.’' 
lie said, “wc could show ihi-m up and make them ridi¬ 
culous in the eyes of jieople “ In the recent campaign they 



'rile kiln- .liiil -iiiKigc clceutoi'.- (if the Piii’ito Hieo 
J )r\ eli)|ii.ii'nl (’'luiiiaiiy (’cineiil Plant m Cataiio, 
Piieilo Kiio 


tiiiiicd I heir '.'.uiis again-i him and the Populares. As 
Aliiiiii/ Maim jihi.i-ed it, "Wi* not only disowned them, 
hill iii.ide lle-ni disown u-. which is what we wanted.” 

Most Puerto Ricans do not want any dra-slic changes 
in their present political ties with the United 
State.s. The recent elections demon.strated that. The 
two chief o])po.«ition parties and candidates asked for 
dear-cut, delinile and immediate action along these lines, 
(tne parly iii-isled that the island be made a full-fledged 
Slate of the Union, with all the responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions of a Stale. The other advocated complete independ- 
eriite, and with them voiid the Communists. But the 
people turned both factions down for the middle-of-the- 
road policies of the Popular Democratic Parly and Luis 
Munoz Marin. 

“Why,'’ Muni)/ Marin asked, “be compelled to seek 
either independence or complete statehood, instead of 
something else, say, the statua of a commonwealth ? 









lilCE EXEMt»tlFlES CikOCttA-CY 


. m 


Why not travel a step at a time, making sure of what wc 
are doing as we go along ? We are not interested in 
paper freedom; we want freedom in the everyday lives 
of people. First wc want freedom from fear and want; 
freedom to think, to say what is in our minds and hearts, 
freedom to eleel o’jt own administrators.” 


Tire island has enpijed steady piogii s toward 
politiral freedom ami seil-iole A'- eai Iv as T>0;) t wo 
years after the Spanisli-Atneiiiaii War, I’uerio Rico was 
authoriz.cj by the United States Congress to eler l represen¬ 
tatives to the lower house of the insular goveriitneiit 
'I'his was followed hv llie ri"lil to send eleeled Com¬ 
missioners to the U S House of Rcpieseirtalhes in 
Washington, D. C 

•Sinee 1917 the Fuel to Riiaii people have had thcii 
own hieanieial legrslaiuie, a .Si ti.rle as well as a llou.se of 
Rcjtresenlaiives Afeanwlnle, tliey were grantcil the full 
rights of Ameiiean citizen.ship In iNovemher 194fl, ihcv 
elected their own Governor. 'I'he democratic luoccsses 
have been pul into praeticc graduallv, until toda\ the only 
island officials who are appointed by the President of the 
United States are members of the Puerto Rican Supremo 
Court and the auditor of Puerto Rico. 


Besides granting the Puerto Ricans increased freedom 
and the right to run their own affairs, the taxpayers of 
the United Slates have supported the island generously. 
Direct Federal aid extend to the island between 1898 and 
1945 amounted to $580,000,000. Puerto Rican veterans 
have enjoyed all the benefits and oiit>ortuniiies accorded 
diose on the mainland. The UlS. 
Veterans Administration has paid out 
$100,000,000 to more than 60000 
Puerto Riran ex-servicemen. Thirty 
tlioasund Puerto Rican student veter¬ 
ans Jiave received more than 850,000., 
000 in GI Bill of Rights (Veterans 
Rchahiiitaiion Act) benefits. Some 
5ll,0(X) veterans have icceived medical 
advice or services, and motre than 
80 000 have received treatment in 
gdveniiiieiit hnspiluG 

tills,” .said Munoz Marin, “the 
I'niled Stales has done here in 
Puerto Rico at a lime whenl 
Americans were hung called political 
and economic impelialists in nearly 
every jiart of the world.” 

In keeping with his policy of step- 
by-step scll-gov eminent Marin fisks 
only one further jiolitical Concession 
lioiii tlie I niieil Siate.s at this lime: 
The right of the people of the island 
to write llteir own con.slitution 
just as ariv Stale of tile Union has the right to do. 
Muilo/ Mann liil- that a (oii-tilu'ioii diafteil bv re-pon- 
.sible Puerto Rh ans would cliffi'r very little fioui the 
jiri sent one ‘Hut ' he believes, "i| would be tile people's 
own I oielilntion It would bi aiiolhei deiiion-tration of 
s(If-govcrnnient in a coniinunilv of .Ameriean (uii/.ens.” 

“We arc making jiiogress,” Muno? Marin went on. 
‘TVe arc building iiioic siliool-. gradihilly extending rural, 
eleelniication and iiiig.ilion \\ <■ are bunging about 
healtliicr condilion.s among the people. Vigilance in 
sanitation i.s becoming a popular liabii. Between 1940 
and 1917 oui po]iulanon im leased 1) jicr cent, but our 
total production rose 80 pi r cent in the same peiiod. That 
is a substantial gain anywlieie."—rrom The i Washington) 
Sunday Star. 



feRNEST HEMINGWAY 

Nobel Prize Winner 


By Prof. P. P. 

The thricc-marricil tough-guy Hemingway sec-ms to 
be a man with the provcibial nine lives. From his 
youngest days to Ihi; proseul day, he seems to have 
the knack of intentionally walking into tough spots, 
and still escaping de»*t.h. During the last days of the 
First World War ho wa.s wounded while he was 
cycling fiom his i.iUteen to the frontline trenches. 
At that time he leoeived two hundred and twenty- 
seven sepal ale wounds from tbe mortar, over and 
above being hit simultaneously in the leg by a 
machine gun lound. He has described tins experience 
when he wiot.r lo his family Irom Milan : 

“My feet fe'i, like I had laibber boots full of 
water on (hot water), and my knee cap was acting 
queer The maciiiiie gun bullet just fell like a 
sharp smack on the- leg with an icy snow ball.” 
laiter on, many years later he Wiote ; 

“AVhen you go lo war a,s a boy you have a 
great illusion of inimortalit 3 ' Other jieople get 

killed; not you.Then wiien you are 

badly wounded I be finst time j’ou lo.se that illusion 
and you know it ean happen lo you. Albr being 
severely wounded .... I had a bad time until 
I figured it out that nothing eoiild haj)()en to me 
that had not hiiiipened to all men before me. 
WJiatever I had to do men had always done.” 

Since then he ras led a colourful life and many 
legends have been told about the physical courage 
and haidjhood of Hemingway. There is one told by 
John Droth which can bear repetition. “On the way 
back to the farmhouse we stopped at a regimental 
command jiosl. The eolonel was briefing his officers 
at dinner With more men and material coming up, 
the outlook was good. Tliere was warm food; they 
had been on K rations. It was pleasant inside. 
Picture.s had been enough by Il'cmingway, and they 
were being pas.sed round when an exjilosion batted 
through the window, breaking it, and cutting loose 
the lamp from the ceiling. Eighty-eights were coming 
in. When candles weie lighted Wie were all—officers 
and eorresiioiideiit—on the floor, making ourselves 
small and groping for helmets. All, that is, except 
one; Hemingway was .still seated at the table, his 
broad back to the window, holmelless, eating.” 

Thus Hemmgwa^' has a habit of poking his nose 
into dangerous coiners. The climax of it came when 
his aeroplane crashed in the African jungles. A second 
relief plane which c.".me to pick him up also crashed 
and for one day tho world had taken Hemingway for 
dead. Some of the papers actually featured stories 


MEHTA, M.A. 

on his life, but he escaped alright though fairly badlyi 
wounded. Thus this tough American has lived 
dangerously and has revelled in dangerous tasks. In 
fact, he is scarred from head lo foot. 

This rough tough fighting liteiary man was born 
m 1898. He was the .son of an Illinois doctor. At 
the age of 15 he oadc farewell to books and .•'luiiie.s, 
led a wandering life and once was a dish-washer in 
a hotel. Ho has de.scribed his boyhood m Michigan 
woods in his first book lu Our Tijuc. Then he joined 
the staff of the Kansas City Star as a cub repot tor. 
There also he was a man bubbling with energy. He 
could turn out more cojiies than any (wo rcjiorl'.is. 
From there he managed to get into an iimbiil.inec 
u'nit in the Italian ariuy and lines served with the 
Italian units where lie was wounded. About the need 
of war experience to a writer he writes : 

“J thought . . . about whal, a great advan¬ 
tage an exporii'nce of w.ar wtus lo a writer. It was 
one of the niajo/ .sulijis-ts ;intl certainly one of the 
hardest to write trulj’ of and lho.se wnb'rs who had 
not seen it were alwaj-s veiy jealous and tried 
to make it seem unimportant, or abnormal, or a 
disease as a .subjicl, while, n-alh^ it was just some¬ 
thing quite irreplaceable that they had miased.” 

Heniiugway was not so hickj- in his career as an 
author as he was in getting badly wounded in Italy. 
His stories were more or less sent back with icjection 
slijis and success like a sliy bnde was slow m coming 
to him. 

These are the day.s in which, so much is being 
WTitten that it is difficult for a writer to achieve 
distinction in the field of letters. Commonplace 
.subjects do not easily attract public attention, but 
Hemingway had cut this gordian knot by putting hia 
stones in stupendous and bizarre backgrounds. He 1ms 
avoided, as Mr. Cunliffe says, “the orthodoxies of the 
American scene,” has put his characters in the 
atmosphere of war, sometimes in the world war first 
stories and sometimes in the war-torn mountains of 
Spam. Tims his stories have a different flavour, a 
different context and so they have sometimes jarred the 
nerves of the critics. ' 

His earlier stories “In Our Time” (1924); “Men 
Without Women” (1927); “Winner Take Nothing" 
(19Q3); and others clearly showed his remarkable gifts 
and so much was his influence upon other writers 
that many imitations of Hemingway were produced. 
His real break came with this famous novel A Farewell 



r^o Arms wbich really made bim. world-famoue. Jn 
this book he had drawn upon his war experienoes to 
provide a background for this story of love and war. 
“It is a novel of great power by an extremely] 
talented and original artist.” {The Times Literary 
Supplement). Its ending is quite unforgettable in 
its pathos. Its nihilism is a convincing statement of 
the mood of war of the post-war years. His first 
imjiortaut noviel is Fiesta (1926) in which war is 
treated as a disaster which nobody cared to talk 
about. The characters in the book—Jake Barnis or 
Lady Brett or Rover Cohen or Miko are living inoutli- 
pieccs of IlemingWci-y who love and hate and treat 
their disasters in a light way. 

,In the pogtJwar years Hemingway met Ezi-af 
(Pound) and Gertrude (iSlein) in Paris. Tliesc two 
had a lasting inipres.-.ii)ii in shaping the style of 
Hemingway. 

lleiningwa.v is a writer who believes in loading 
his stoiKs wiili violent love, violent action and very 
often, violent dealh The Sii/n j4/.s-o Rises (1926) is 
a stoiy in wliich the fiustratiou and disillusionincnt 
of Ihc lost generation are j'orlayed. Death in the 
Afternoon (1932) and The (irren Hills of Africa 
describing big game hiinliiig are full of biave deeds 
of matadors.and liunlei.s. Put his most famou.s no\el 
is Foi Whom the Dell Tolls (1910) in which is 
de.scrihi d a fine ,'oi-tiai( of an American intelleftual 
Robert Jordon who goes on a dangerous mission in 
Spam and .iojns the .'sj'anish p.utisans in the days of 
the S]iaiush (.‘ivil War. Here ho shows himself the 
inastei wider, df'scnbing enpping situations in a 
re.ahslic way. Jhiblo ;\iislemo and othi'i* guerrillas arc 
beautifully poiliayid Pui a very touching character 
is the closc-ooj.ped giil, Maria, who had a bad time 
at the hand.s of (leiKial I''iauco’s mercenary soldieis. 
The ]U)weiiul end of llif. .story in whicji Robert 
.foidon indi> wounded, h ails upon the luacluin-gun 
and wads for the enemy cavalry to fight and die is 
a poweifiil and m-igu.’iceni, ending for the great 
novel His clipped dialogue and his treatment of the 
subject had reached maturity in i'or Whom the 
Rcll Tolls. Then eanie a j'eriod of rcla]i,«c for 
Hemingway. His boiik Acro.s.'! the River and Into the 
Trees (1950) was poorly received by critics, who began 
to consider him a back unmber. But Hemingway does 
not accept defeats like that. He staged a classic 
comeback by his sliort novel The Old Man and the 
Sea which won him the Pulitzer prize in 1953 and 
Nobel prize for literature in 1951. The Old Man, in 
fact, is a small novel m which Hemingway describes a 
Cuban fi.sherman who ig a simple soul. His fight with 
a great fish is an epic of description. It is a work of 
freshness and perfection. Its plot is quite straighb- 
fonvard and there is only the sub-theme of a fisher¬ 
man who sailed to catch a giant marlin.^ but ultimately 
* the sharks ate away the marlin except for its spine 

a 


ana woe on ine way nack. It is a struggle in Which 
the old fisherman defeats the great male fish after a 
prolonged fight. John Arkins considers this little 
book to be “Hemingway’s essay on human under¬ 
standing.’’ 

Once Hemingway had told an interviewer: 

“In writing I have moved through Arithmetilo, 
through plane Geometry and Algebra and now 1 atq. 
in Calculus.” 

It sounded arrogant at that time, but The Old 
Man has justified his pride. Hcmmgway does not 
woriy about art or artifice, though he actually submits 
himself to a rigid professional discipline. He 
i midia-sizes lelarity, fidelity to realism, authenticity and 
immediacy in writing. About writing he once said ; 

“You have got to see it, feel it, smell it, hear 
it" “'Plus is how I would do (it). For instance, I 
knew I always leceived many strong sensations 
wlieu I went into the gym to tram or work out with 
bo.vcTS 1 didn't know what the things were that 
made the sensations, so I would think when I was 
wiap])ing my hands and remember. First tliere 
WLC' the smell of wmlergrecn m the hnirnent where 
giiy.s were being rubbed. Then there were the 
diltereiil sweat smells; the smell of the crowd that 
ji iul iwo bits teu to watch the workouts and the 
smell of iiiduidual people like Eddy McGoorty, 
Tommy Gibbon,s, Johny Wilsoii, Jack Dillou, Grab 
and otl.rrs. 'J’lic'n the .sniffing that lightens the gut 
that boxeis make as they shadow box. Then the 
uoi-i cil the losiii crunching undir foot m the 
corner as you si nlfed your shoe® on i' and ihe 
rqueak it made again.-,! the canva.s. YVhen I would 
gel buik li’om the gym I would write (the sensa- 
1 Kills) down’’ 

‘ Cloarij- he was not uu rely imlulgiiig in comfort- 
,i:i’ talk wlieii he 1 old Don Wiight that a vider must 
ir ji. ieil li, .snail it. In ar it.’’ (Atkins). 

A good wiiter iini^t know a® iicur cverytliing as 
po.-,sili|c. ]J(. Jja-, no i-yii.i a I h\ with ciitics or Icriti- 
cism It may bi iha! cnii - Ji.ise not been very kind 
towaid-, him and that eriii, ha'c noi given him his' 
due. Once Arlhui Koostler said: 

"Doii'l undeii^iimaio j our Hemingway. It is 
banal, bui he ii still the gi''ali -t living writer.” 
And to-day John O'Hara has called him the out- 
,-landing mitlnii .--intv the day.s of f'h.ike^pearc About 
ciiliia, Hemiligvvaj' s.iys; 

“If they believe the critics when they say they 
arc great tlicn Uiey must believe them when they 
.say they arc ioften and they lose confidence. At 
present wo have two good writers who cannot 
write because they have lost confidence through 
reading critics. If they wrote, sometimes it would 
be good and sometimes, not so good and some¬ 
times it would be quite bad, but the good would 
got out. But they have read the critics and they 
must write masterpieces. They weren’t master¬ 
pieces, of course. They were just quite good 
books. So now they cannot write at all. Th* 
critics iiave made liem impotent.” 


Ernest hemingway 

Nobel Priae Winner 


By Prop P. P. 

The tliiicc-miinu'd tougli-guy Hciniugway isoems to 
be a man witli tlie proverbial niuc lives, Prom lus 
yoimgc'si tlay.s to I lie ]>iosent day, be .seems to have 
the kiiaik of iiitcu*loually walking mlo tough spots, 
and slill esea]iing (li..tli JJunng the last days of the 
h'lrsL V\'oild \\'ai h^ was wounded while he- was 
cyelmg fiom his (.iiiteiai to the fronthue lieiiehe.'i. 
At tlial htiie he leeeued two huiidied and twellty- 
,se\'eii sepai.it,. wouiuK from thi' iiioitar. Over and 
iibui e being Int i jinullaneoiisly in the leg by a 
maehme gun lonnd He has desi ribed (his experience 
when he wiote to his family from Milan : 

"My feet te'i. like T had rubber boots full of 
wider on (lioi, watei). and mv knee ciii) was acting 
qlle-r The machine giiii bllllel .pisl felt like a 
.shaip .sniaek on the leg wilh an n y snow ball.’' 
Later on. mauv yeais lalei lu wiole ; 

“W lie'll you go (o wai as a bov you ha\c a 
gri'id, illusion ot milnoi laliiy. Othei iieople get 

killed; not voii.Then when you ate 

badly' wounded ihe lirst liim' you lose that illusion 
and you know n. I'an happen lo you. .Mler being 
.scM'relv woiiiidi'd . . .1 had a bad time until 

I ligiired It out (hat nothing c-oiild hapix'ii to me 
(hat. liad iieit hepia'iied lo all men lieloie me. 
AVhntexer I had to do men had alway.s done” 

Sine-c then he i-tis led a eoloiiriul life .iiid many 
legends ha.\e been told about Ihe iiliysical .courage 
and haidihood ot Hemingway. Theie is one lold by 
John (iiolh which can liear re]i'’(ition. “On the way 
back to the farnihon.se we .stopjied at a regimenlal 
command po.sl d’ho colonel wa,s briefing his officers 
at dinner With more men and maleiitil cnniiiig up, 
the outlook was good. There was warm food; they 
laid Is eu on Jv I'titioiis. ll wans pleasant inside. 
I’leliires had been enon,gh bv Hemingway, and they 
were being ]ia.ssed troiiiul when an exiilosmii batted 
through the window', bteakiiig il, and ciilting loose 
tile lamp fiom ihe ceiling Eight\-eights were coming 
in. When candhs wi le lighted we were all—officeis 
and eorre.spoiideiit—on the (looi, making ourseh es 
small and groping for helmel.s'. All, that i.s, except 
one- Ilenniigwtiy was .still sealed al the table, hia 
broail hack to the window, belmelles.«, eating.” 

Tluis Hemn'gwai ha.s a lialut of jioking his no.sr 
into dangerous ('oriu.rs. The climax of it came when 
his aeroplane crashed in the .•\frican .lungle.s. A .second 
relief p1an<> which came to pn'k him up also crashed 
and for one day tha world had taken Hemingw'ay for 
dead. Some of the papers actually featured stories 


MEHTA, M.A. 

on his life, but he escaped alright though fairly badly: 
wounded. Thus this tough American has lived 
dangerously aud has revi'lled in dangerous tasks. In 
fact, he is scarred fiom head to foot. 

This rough tough fighting lileiary man was born 
III 1K98. He was the .son of an Illinois doc,I or. At 
Ihe age of 15 he nadi' farc'well to book- and sluilie.s, 
led a wandering life and once was a tlish-washei in 
a hotel. lie has de-seriliMl his hot hood ri Michigan 
woods in his first book In Out Tinif. Then Jk joined 
Ihe .stair of the Jvansas Cily /^tnr a.-, a cub lepoilci. 
There also he was ,'i man bubbling with eiiergv He 
Could turn out more copier, (ban any (wo r('i,orl■_rs 
From there he managed lo gel into an aiiibiil.inc,' 
unit in the Italian army and thus served with the 
Italian iiiiits wheie he was wounded Abonj the need 
of w'ur experience (o a wiilei he writes •. 

‘‘I thought . . about whal :i gu'at advail- 
lage aiii expeiierice ol wnr wa.- to a wnler. ll. was 
oue of Ihe maio,- .Mibji'Cls and <('ilainlv one of the 
harde.-^t to will,' iiiily ol and llio-.e wii1ci> who had 
Hot .seen il wei.' alway,.r \eiy' ji'aloiis and tried 
to mak( it seem iinirn])oitaiit, oi abnoimal, or a 
disease as a siibin't, while, reallv, it was just, .some¬ 
thing qiiile iuej)la.e('abl(' that tli('\’ had missed.” 

Ilc'niiiigway w.is not .so liiekv m his ean'er as an 
author as he was m getting badiv womuh'd m Italy. 
Hi.s stories were more oi less sent back with i eject ion 
slips and success like a sliy bride was slow in coming 
to him. 

These ate the days in which so mui'h is being 
Written that it i.s difficult for a writer to achieve 
disliuction in the field of lel.tei's. Coinmonplace 
subjects do not easily attract public atleiilion, but 
Hi'iningway liad cut this gordiaii knot by putting his 
si ones in slujiendous and bizarre backgioiinds. He has 
avoided, as Mr. Cnidiffe says, “thi' orthodoxies of the 
American socnc.” lia.s put his characters in tlie 
alinospli,ere of war, .sometimes in the world war first 
stones and .soinelimes in Ihe war-lorii mountains of 
(Spain. Thus bis stones have a different flavour, a 
dillerent eonti'Xt. and so tlu'y have soiiietimes jarred the 
nerves of the critic.?. ' 

Hi,s earlier stories “In Our Time’’ (1924); “Men 
Without Women” (1927); “Winner Take Nol.limg” 
(1933); and others clearly showed hi.s remarkable gifts 
and so much was his influence upon other w'ritors 
that many imitations of Hemingway were produced. 
His real break, came with his famous novel A Farewell 




'to Arms wtich really made him world-famous. In 
this book he had diawn upon his war experiences to 
provide fi background for tliis story of love and war. 
“It i.s a novel of great power by an extremely 
talented and original artist.” {The Times Literary 
Bupphment). Us ending is quite unforgettable in 
its jiathos IIs niliilism is a convincing statement of 
th(' mood of war of the post-war years. His first 
important iiov'cl is Fiesta (1926) in which war is 
treated as .a disaster which nobody cared to talk 
about. The characters in the book—Jake Barnis or 
L.ndy Brel I, or Hover C'ohcn or Mike are living mouth¬ 
pieces of ITeniingi\..v who love and hate and treat 
iht'ir disasters in a light way. 

In the posl-war ye.TT, Hemingway met Ezra) 
(Pound) and (iertude P-llein) m Pans. These two 
had a la-liny inipH'.S'ion iii .shaping the style of 
Ileiniugway. 

Jleiiungwiiv 1 “ a wiili'r who believes in loading 
Ills Slones wi'li violent, loll'. vinleJit action and very 
often, VK.hnl, diabh The Sini Aho Itikn, (1926i is 
a sloiy in wliich lie fiu-tiatioii and d.silhi.-ionnieiit 
<if the lo'l, giiieialion are poii.-tvcd. Death I'li the 
AjU moon (1911‘2) and The (Inm 11 til\ oj Aji'iea 
dc.scnl.Uig biii eiim'' Imiilini: aie full ol br.tve derds 
ol 111 . I adoi s. and liuiil.i-, liul ite mo-t fainou.s iio’.il 
1 .- 7'OJ ir/'oiji ihi Ih U Toll'’ (19t0) in wlmh b 
de'i'iilii'i a fine poiii'au of an Aiueneau lubl'e-ctu.il 
I’obeit .loiden who t’oi .s oil a danci rolls ml^■■'on iii 
Spain ai r! .loms (he '^]i,ii'i h jiiitr-aiis in Ihc day.=' of 
ihe S|'.iiu-h ( ix’il V\’,ir Hm he .shows liiinself liie 
niu'lr-i' wii'er d'-I'nbim.; nniijung siimitjm,., 
rr'alisli,. w.iy. Pablo Ninic aio and other guonilla' .ere 
Ireaiililiiliv poiba.x'id Pm a xeiy touching cliiraciei 
is lh(' (! >■!-, 1 ojijK il eul Maiia. wlio .had a bad lime 
at ill" haiuls o! feiuri! Iianto',' iiir i cciiai .\' soidn i.s 
'J he puxx' ilul ( 11 .f of 111,. -tory in xxliicji Pobort 

.foidi.’i b,...Ux X'oir.aJ d. !■ aJM iipou the lua; hiii.-gun 
and x'ail.s lor ihe eiu.-ni.v caxatiy to Imtit. and die i. 
a poverul luid iu eu''..'in en.lim: for liie giea' 
novel Ifi,'- chiiiif'ii diai, me and lus liealineut of llxe 
.siibji'et had I'aclmd luaiiiJy in !'or Whom the 
Dell Toll;. 'I'.h. u c.imi a I'l rioit oi lelap'O for 

Jleiumgway lli< liook .Icoi.x.s the liner and Info ihc 
Trees (lOoO) wa j'oorly leceixa d V>y critics who began 
to con.sider liini a back number. But Ileraiugway doe.s 
not accept defeats liki' that He staged a classic 
comeback by his .sliori novel The Old Man and tin- 
Feu which won iimi the Pulitzer prize in 1956 aiul 
Nobel puze for lileratuio in 1954. The Old Man. in 
i.aicl, ]s ;i small novel lu xvlucli Hemiiigxvay describes a 
OiibaTi li-hermiin wlio is a simple .soul. His fight with 
a great fish i.s an cpie ol description. It is a wor'.i of 
fre.shnesa and iierfeeticm. Its plot is quite .straight¬ 
forward and there is only the sub-theme of a fisher¬ 
man who sailed to catch a giant marlin, but ultimately 
the sharks ate away the marlin except for its spine 


and tabe on the way back. It is a struggle in which 
the old fisherman defeats the gi'eat mule fish after a 
prolonged fight. Joim Arkins con.siders this little 
book to be “Hemingway’s essay on human imder- 
staiiding.'’ 

Once Hemingway had told an interviewer; 

“In writing I have moved Uirough AriUimetiic, 
through plane Geometry and Algebra and now I am, 
m CalCTilus.” 

It .sounded arrogant at that lime, but The Old 
Man lias justified liis pride. Hemingway does not 
xxoiiy about ail or aitifice, thougli be actuallj- .submits 
himself to a r.gid professional di.scipline. He 
emjilia.'izi 3 clarilv , liddity to lealism, aulhentieily and 
iiiiniediacy Ill Willing. About writing he once said: 

“You have got to see it, feel it, smell it, hear 
it" “'J'iii.s IS liow I would do (it). For instance, I 
kiu vx ] alxxa.vs leeeivcd many strong sensations 
XX lien 1 W(U! into the gym to tram or work out with 
bi/\er.' 1 didn''. know what tlic ihiugs were that 
made ilie .sensations, .so I would Hunk when I was 
wiai.jjing my l.aud.^ and iciutmber First there 
xx.i-, ilu .'nu ll ol wimi igiten m tlie hniincnl where 
uiixxxeij hfiiig iiibljed Then llieic were the 
ilifl.'i.ni .''Xxeat snielK; the smell oi the crowd that 
|.'ii(i i\xo l)U.x> leu to wat'h tlie workout.s and the 
sini 11 Ol uulnnlual p’-ojilf like Fxldy McGoorly, 
't’ouim\ (iiliboii , .lohny Witmii .lack Dillon, Grcb 
atel oia.'r-. 'J'lan lla .'■tliffing lh.it. nghifiis the gut 
Ihal lii.'\ir- iiial;.- a.s luey shaJow box. Then the 
mu-c ol the iii'jii ciunchnig undi r tool m the 
lotiiei a- X ou M nil'(i A Oil! jhoi' ou r and I'.ie 
jqiiiak 11 m.'di i.c'Ui-l Uic cauxa' When I would 
g. t Ija. k lioii! I'a g.x a. 1 vvould xxulc (llie sen.;'!- 
liou') down" 

Id.'at lx he wa' a..; .".lely iiid.uigmg m comfoil- 
" f.ik \'.ii.':i h" i.iM I)"u Wiigh: 'h.l a x': lU-r mU't 
ii 1. (1 i;, .AUK l! M !u .1’- it’’ i.V'kins). 

.\ “(lod xxid'i iiiu-i t.u.xxx .1' ar exeiytluDg as 
I ]J" ha- IK, '.X \ xxidi eiities or tnti- 

■j-'ii b u'..iy b. 'll,;: cm:. ' ,x. luil tieeii very kind 

•'/x.ajrl, lii.ii and lii.d c.ili IKK gixiii him hlS 

0',.' (;iK( .\i(hui Koo'ihi 

"Dom uiidiu.' iuio.' J .1 Hi iijiiig'xax . It is 

leiu.d, bir l,e 1' ' ill tliL g! ill' li'. ing wider.’' 

Ami to-da.x .Toliii (.I’Haia lia^ .,.'ii..d him the oul- 
i.indiiiK aut'Kii .-.mcc llu' days oi bta.'o'piai" Al'out 
iiiius Hcmiiiixvaj- says; 

“If llie.v Ix'lieve the critics when thex bUX' tln'V 
me gieat then iJiey must believe them wlien they 
.say they are lottcn and they lo.xe eoidideiiee. A' 
jire.'eiit xxe have two good writeif xvlio camiot 
xvid.e because tbey h.ax e lost coritidi'nce through 
reading critic.s. If they wiote, some times it wouKl 
be gum! and .sometmiee, not so good and some- 
liiiies )l would be quite bad, but the good would 
get out.. But they have lead the critkes and they 
must xvrdc maslerpiece.s. They w'Oren’t master- 
I-xieces, of course. They w'erc just quite good 
books. So now llie> cannot write at all, Th* 
critics have made them impotent.” 


o 
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This certainly is iHot likely to be appreciated by 
tbe big highbrow critics. 

All the novels of Hemingway arc a great saga oi 
human endurance, human bravery and human courage. 
Like tragic heroes the characters of Hemingway fight 
althougli very often the dies arc heavily loaded 
against them. But they stand unbowed beneath the 
blows of fate. Death to them is not a very sad 
experience but is a natuial and so a brave epic Uiat 
is called life. Ilemmgway thus is a natural man who 
enjoys bull fights, hunting ; nd wm though they may 
imolve death. 

Some writers compls n 'hat Heruingw.ay is .an 
unsatisfactory alternative because he reduces the 
human figure to a maacular jelly of principles without 
values. He is also eal'cd an anli-mtcllectual, an 
intellectual who li.a,s n ii'''iU'‘e(l intelleetiialism, 

Hemingway dot-.s not hl;e politics and therefore 
he has no political attitude. He can think of the only 
political philosophj' and (hat is the philosophy of 
bread. Everywhere his characters are realists who 
knon (hat Uieir main coiuern is “to e.at as long as 
anybody eats” His hero, Eohert Jordon fights because 
he loved Spain and hcli(;\'<l that a Fascist vidoiy, 
would make life unbearaldc loi (hose who believed la 
the Tteimblir'. But he had no i>r>liti(;d doctiine. Mi 
Atkins dc.scr.be.s one lUoidi nt about Hcmmgway: 

“Auyu.iv, wJ 1 thcr Ifi uiingway wa.s an iiUuider 
IP t'u> du-l or "’oi )ic 1 ,- .,uid to liave lai^ed ?10,(f(X) 
on jicrsonai not ; Uj laiy ambulaucen lor loyalist 
ariiues, und paui for tluin by newspaper work in 
Spam,’’ 

SucJi was the gcnero.si(y of Hemingway. Ho him¬ 
self .said in an interview; 

"All tlw' contact 1 liavo had with li (politic,s; 
lias left nie feeling a.‘ (hough 1 had been drinking 
out of sputoou.'.. Tho .-.'■If-eonfes.'.ed jiatiiol, the 
traitor and tlie ugui. ior of ollMr peojik's lives, 
belk... ei'., aril iht- ngiriuiilalor a!! run in a 
photo-liiiish. The t^eiiab may de\eloj) tlie pietuie 
if they I'.'iii find a pi o'ogviiphei who can pho'o- 
graph a photo-firiish.’’ 

When Mr. Atkins asi.i d Hemingway .something 
about the futiiio of fenril ilily, he replied. 

"Tliero is a lullin' for little else except the 
fuii'lamentdl conceptioi, of individual freedom and 
liberty and the L'aiv('i,3;d brotherhood of man ’’ 

This roen today m (he opinion of Hemingway'. 

Hemirigwav is a noveli.-t who i.s 'corrupt in his 
values to tlie extent (hat his age is corrupt. He faitli- 
fully tiles to repieseut the modern society with all 
its di feels, war-wi auii'-'s and its diMlIimonment. 
He proios (hat many of the |toor are viciou.s simply 
bocaii.ie they .arc poor. In his story "To Have and 
Have Nof’ he has given a very disgusting picture of 
society, which i.s nauseating in general. That novel is 
an uMer picture of "brutality and fear of a society on 
the edge of an abyss.” 


Hemingway is lucid, frank and does not hesitate 
to call a spade a spade. To him money is the only 
thing without which a man ican be in real despair. The 
following dialogue taken from “A Clear Well-lighted 
Place” illustrates the point: 

“Last week he tried to commit suicide,” one 
W'aiter said. 

"Why?” 

“He was m despair.” 

“What about?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How do you know it was nothing?” 

“He has pilcnty of money.” 

Hemingway does not tlieorisc. He merely shows 
man fighting in action against the enemy, against 
poverty, against animals and against his own sexual 
lust. 

The style of Hemingway' is unique inasmuch as 
il tiiily canies conviction to our mind. ILs dialogue 
IS always clipped and witty. We nev'cr come across 
a single dull sentence in Hcmiugin.ay’s storiCs. Even 
the discnplioO.s are well jilariiied ami there is never 
ally feeling of .strain, ey, m the “Snows of Kili- 
niniij.'iru” he d'.-cn) h. s .i dying man and says, “Death 
has come :u".] M b'd In-, liead on. tin foot oi the cot 
and he could smell i' Ineath.” Hire is hi.s amazing 
imag'''i-y th.B hc.s laised .im above Ins contcmporaiies!. 
lie u.-.e.s woid.s to bung .'iboul subtle (fierts. 

Tiieie n f>ne pi'cidnui'', nboui Hemingway' and 
that is Ihal lleniiugwiiv can plea.sc the lenined reader,? 
as well a,s the uiileaiuid readers. John Lehmann wiote 
that you do not need u uiiivir.sitj' education to get a 
full flavour from Hemingway. He writes fiom the 
sense- and lii.s word.? make us sec and hear. 

BemingW'.ay's cluiuicter.s am alive and clearly' 
di-'linguishi <1, ^'('t iL mu.'-t be .admided th.at eharac- 
teiisal.ion has never been Hemingway’s btronge.st 
point. All In.s lieroe.s talk the language of Hemingway, 
iinve (hr- .--nme nonchalance of Hemingway and mre 
prejiaied to face great dangers, like Hemingway. They 
arc, in fact, Hemingway himself more or less. Heming¬ 
way- him.self admits: 

“When I w'rote the first two novels I had not 
learned to write in the third person. Tho first 
per,3on gives you great intimacy in attempting to 
give a complete sense of experience to the reader. 
It is limited however and in the third person th» 
novelist can work in other people’s heads and in 
other people’s country. His range is greatly 
extended and so are liis obligations. I pre¬ 
pared iiiy.solf for writing in the third person by thie 
discipline of writing Death in the Afternoon-, the 
short -stoiies and e.specially the long short stories 
of “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber" 
and “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” In “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro” I put in and deliberately used 
w'hat could have made many novels to see how 
far it was possible to concentrate in a medium.” 
Hemingway in a smooth running style notes 
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minute things, smells and sees even the colour of 
clothes—all with the end of breathing the spirit of 
life into its characters. Hemingway’s characters are 
not averse to sex. He does not believe in love, he 
does not believe in sejc, but he believes in love based 
on sex. He knows men as they arc and does not 
quarrel with fate because they are not superior or 
ideal human beings. He i.s not led away by cheap 
idealism and allow.s his characters to have their full 
quota of sex and love. Hi.s attitude to sCx is very 
realistic, c.g, in his story “An Alpine Idyll,'’ a 
pt'asanfs wife; died; Ihe bodv could not be taken out 
for bnri.'i! because of snow. When the farmer worked 
at, nights, he hanged his lantern from the mouthi of 
the dead wife. This may appear horrible to us. The 
peasant <lid love bis wife but when he wanted to hang 
the l.'intern and looked down for a jilace, it did not 
occur to liim that ho was outraging his wife’s bodv 
by hanging the lantern from her mouth. About, love 
Hemingway makes his characters speak in his story; 
“To Have and Have Not”; 

“I;Ove is just, another dirtv lie T.ovc is ergoa- 
piol pills to make me come .•'round beeausc you 
were afraid to h.avc a babv T>ovo is quinine and 
quinine “and quinine until T’m diaf with it Love 
is that dirty aborting horror that \'ou took me to 
T.ove is rav insides all iuessp(J up iPt. Ji^lf 
catheters and half whirling douehi s T know nbout 
love T-nve alwavs hangs up behind thp bath-room 
duoi Tt smells like ly.-ol To hell with lo\ e " 

Tt mav Tie reimnibered that Hemingwav himsrlf 
w.a- tlriep ni'o-;i"d TTe m inifl Hi (Ihv Tlieh.ardsnn 
in into .an,] w,.; diirir'a d finm h, • In 102f>, Tn 
le ur'','d P"lini T*r'''irrer aui! divovn'd her lu 1010 
imd ’ ' he married M irllia Cein,,',rn in 1940 

Hem' ami .a, ' not overawed bv spij fmd i® not .a 

grn-, ifiver 'dolisinsr lov’o He i® .a m.';fler-of-biet 
'.'eali-'l who look® upon love and 'ex for whate'-rr Ihrv 
:U(. exaetlv worth. 

Hemingw.av is essentially a 'iTiter of war and his 
no\els have given some of the best, war literature. Tt 
is true that liis stories are quite different from a novel 
likr Thr ^mrl Frn or Thr Yoimo TAnns but if a reallv 
big artistic pattern of war to he seen, we have got 
to turn to Hemingw.ay’s war classics He has written 
about, wa® because he loved war loved the smell of 
powder, the noise of bursting shells and tiie fluill of 
fear that it bring® Perhniis he nl«o loves war because 
Ihe real emotions of m.an come nut from und^r the 
Veneer of elvili^ation. when man is face to facf. with 
de.ath. Hemingwav thns shows the unked man the 
real man. under situ.afions of stress in his nn\rels Tliat 
IS whv ids men make love freely, use abuses freelv, 
aud fight each other freelv. Mr Bishop hn= written 
that Hemingway has portrayed the djs.appearan.’e of 
human soul. 


"The chorus of approval reaches its peak with 
John O'Hara who calls Hemingway ‘the outstanding 
author since the death of Shakespeare.’ Without 
considering that, we may at least consider his status 
as a literary personality, owing less to his actual 
writ.ten work than to the legend that has 
accrued. . .” 

Hemingway belongs to those few spirits like 
Trelawney, Wilde. Shaw and Byron whose personal 
myth.s have overshadowed their work. A public dis¬ 
cussion of Hemingway’s work is impossible; unless it 
is confined to the privacy of the study we are certain 
to be dist.urbrd by the intrusion of the "Big Game 
Hunter and War Correspondent” Tlic .spread of the 
legend, resulting in an expanding reputation among 
people who never read his books, really dated from 
the Spanish War and came to full status during the 
World War. 

There is one more aspect of Hemingway’s work 
and that is the basic .se.nsation of fear—fear when 
death is looking straight in one’s fare, the fear which 
vou would baxm in the ring with a bull. Tear also is 
an emotion under which man shakes off every exter¬ 
nal false feeling and becoroe.s the natural elemental 
man Tt is. like war, an rmoflfin vliirh ‘how^ man in 
III® true eolonrs. 

Tear and war. the tw' element® -nhieh ci^'e the 
real glimpse® of death naturallv bring out the best in 
mar ami thus storie® of ®ueh sfruggl"® are ®torier of 
abounding inirrest and vhen ®iiel' n stnrv i® ' a ,d’od bv 
"n ai'tl or of the calibre of Heming'iva\ it become,® 
literature. 

H''mingw,av himself i® more rr Ir®® I'ke his own 
Imines braA e fearles® ■‘nugh g.’.\ vilh. a kn.aek of 
stirring up the hornet’s nn®* ?,Tr 'ikin® h'.® described 
TTeminguav thus: 

“ he i= a bm man V' i’t Icmd of bo(^V 

that van h.® u®e(’ for bunting ilnougii tougp, spots. 
'His bodv i® mormon® and o.hl’v pioporthm d 
AToet of hi® 21.'>-odd poin+s are I, hi-. tmp'T tor®n 
and extremities . His leg® thin to the 

point of being deliente, but h.i-- barrel eh®st.. 
shoulder-- and arm® ar® luige ®o ir,- hi® hand®- 
shaking hand® with Hemingwav i« a good deal like 
bumping into a door' A boxer named Harrv Syl¬ 
vester with whom Hemingwav used to spar told 
.Tohn ATeCaffery that he was the sironge.st man 
that h > had ever known He used to box at 199 
pounds He has become known -'s a fisherman, 
not of small fra' hut of giant mar’in and +un..a ” 

Tn t'is life he ha® faced mor,. tvir.aid® than the 
heroes he has drawn He ha® bi .m a good 1 oxer .and 
had once hi® nose broken in ,r boxii'i; eont<®t Ho 
does not ea®ilv despair T‘ I'.ael ui hi- rceihing period 
as a writer he had reeeb'ed main- n iertioii slips 
from viirions editors t.o whom he had sent his Rtorics. 
He eiiioys his ‘damned good life’ and he thus is a 
great chronicler of the great moments of life, 
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In spite of the two air crarf&es, Hemingway is 
still strong enough to write and still enjoys life and 
thus we have reason to believe that many more books 
of the calibre of the Old Man and ihe Sea will come, 
from his pen. He is reported to have said that he 
Wrote The Old Man bccaii.^e he was broker, which 
may not be literally true. He has already .alaoiit four 
novels in slock whie]i he has locked up in the safe 
deposit vault of a bank. .\ccoidiDg to his habit, he 
will polish them and rc-poli.sh them befoie he releases 
them for his publishers. Ho is thus an arli.st wlio takes 
pains over his words and .sentences. He very often 
reads out his dialogues to anvbodv upon wliom he 
can thrust them and very often asks, “Is that the 
right wav to speak?” etc. This i® the keynote of the 
sponlaneity, reali.=m and freshnes.s of his dialogues. 

It may be argued that mo^t of the novels of 
ITeiningwav are the woiks of the hour .and the works 
of topical interest. Tliis will be a mnh'ading slant on 
riemingwav’s ability. He uses no doubt the events 

- 0 : 


of the hour but they are not trivial events. They are 
the events like the World War or the Spanish Civil 
War or the bull fights where his heroes stare straight 
in the face of death and out of those critical situations 
arise suspense and interest. They are the events of 
great catast,rophe.s in which the fate of nations is 
decided Thus these events arc not topical or tem¬ 
porary but arc eternal, if not actually historical. 

Tn the last an;ilv.sis, oven his worst critics admit 
(hat Ilcmingwny’.s .'■toric.s aie iiowerful, gripping, stir¬ 
ring, slorie.s of breathless .suspriiso. They are stories 
superbly and .nrli'fically told bv a man who almost 
di.aws from his personal experience and so in spite of 
Ihe critics. TTeniingvav is gtent. TIis novel.s describe 
liiiman beings giai'plitig with death, fighting for life 
and .surety our sweilest .songs are tlio.^o lh.it tell of 
saddest tlunighl.. Ile.m’ucv.a\' is thus a ehronider of 
iiiiman gieatncss^ human ' adiiiau.s’, and luim.iii 
mobility 
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RENGAL 


r.v P. r TtVjrTiOUDm 

J'TT... '.''nio.v 

The bitter inveetive; ef Ow. pet-i.uid cahim- 

nies of Mill, the eniel ■: ' 'e.uce of A't.uMu'.av the 

arrogant mi.dudcTnenl ; of I'e', •ddir. a.ad p'llao' the 
inexorable I'cidict of hbl ti'\e '.iiui lurl the 
memory of the fir.st TJov. . f.f Btng.sl 

almost bevond i-ecavicv Thr. (-(h'brated wo'k’ of 
Stephen, Rtrachev. Tioiler T\all Alallestin. Fonest 
and others har e bv ihri'- •-•('.-etiiiTg exauiinalion of 
the different aspeet= of the life of this gieal 'Man of 
Action’ vindicated liirn i'> ' goait extent, bat the 
over-all picture is peihaps dill ihe s.-’nie Through: 
their pages one can sec Ha 'iug^ ]u nil moods, 
follow him in almost all hi- public action-’ infirk his 
policy of conctuest and accandisemenl and note the 
events that eventually led !<> his lecall, iriiiieacbm^ut 
and ultimate acquittal; but in none of them can one 
have a clear and faithful account of his contribution-' 
to the law and justice of the provinces placed under 
his charge. 

L^w \Nn .TtTSTic.n Win v Hastitsc.s CiAir 

Tile gener.al practice is to look to Ihe regime of 
Lord Cornwallis for the beginning of the legal 
fau'tera of modern Tndi.a, It is difficult to find fault 
with it, but then justice requires fh.at Hastings' share 
in it • evolution muof, as well be properly appreciated 
Tlir grant of Ihe Dewanj in 1765 marked “a turning 
point, in th,( Anglo-Indian history” not only from the 
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)u'l.licai lu'l ’ll'.'' ilie lic'i! 'iMiu! of \'iew Te. Ih.at year 
r., p: ir;' i; ' I ' (!i P.cni. w. ti functioning, in the 
pi,. i.hii'v 'iV'ii o’ (' i oi,;i i.iU 1!],' iiduiiabl inlinn 
of ill tic.' m I'ri.' Atoi'o--i' w.i !U a mn-1 wret.'hcd 
coiidi.'iie Aljirlil VI- I'cli a'.d lu-'li'-e I'cni.aineJ with 

!c..t ill,, i.rri'i fi) I'ufoico f.l).'di( !lc,'. The 
iii.'it.i-' I'lr.ii!'', oi r'l.\c’.: ;i dri MU i-t I a t iou wifuei-=ed 
ti.) jiidi id vfroi'iii; indeed t'ifkiing with '■iich a pro- 
‘ t Ml ,ia- III foil.' of iho foundii of the T?iiti-ihi 
t’mnii.' in India Tim c>-iminal iustico in B-ngal. Bihar 
Oi!--a iimainr-d with the puppet Nawafi of 
Biuiui] ;iIk 1, in spii( of -ome sort of loose supervision 
tn- Ihr Comivinv’s <ien'ants, it eontinued to be mie- 
maiiai'cd till 17*10 bv hi- deputi. s and other officers 
oi ill.-1 ice The Tlev.'vni. however, pul the civil justice 
ill the liand rif the Fnglish, «inc(. it was closely con¬ 
nected rrilh the colleilinn of revenue. Yet for the first 
thne venr.s nothing -wan done. Tti 1768 some writers 
in (he Cornpanv’.-' service were appointed ‘Rupravisors’ 
f'^upervisnr:'-') in ,'ome Mofii-sil towns for .siiperinten- 
d( nee of cnllr ction of revenue and administration of 
all sorts of civil in,•-lire. Tlieir control was. however, 
not r'fTrclive. TIie chao.s eonUniird .and Ihe flommittpo 
of Reerrev found the administration in a deplorable 
M.iidilion fl770L 

Found atiov of ttie Ad slat RtRtf.m 
When in 1772 Warren Ha,stings became the 

Governor of Bengal the Company had already 
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announced their intention “to stand forth as Dewan.” 
In order to enable Hastings to carry it into effect a 
Committee was appointed. One of the results of the 
dc'lihernlion of that Committee, (con.=is(ing of the 
Governor and the four members of the Council), was 
the adoption of a plan by tlic Government tl772). 
The Supervisors of the former administration bf'eame 
the Collectors of the seveial districts into which 
Itengnl. Piilrir and Orissa were divided Tn each dis¬ 
trict there were establislu-d a Dewani .and n Fauid.'iri 
Adalat names which still .subsist The Dewnni A<hilat 
was to decide 

“all tlispute® eonrerning propnlv real and 
personal, .'dl cases of inlierilame marriage and 
ca.sl, tcasto) and all claims of debt disputed 
riccoiinls, contracts and demanib oi it ” 

Tt was ftresidefl ovia liv tlie (^ollecba- who was 
as^i'-lcd bv t.he Provincial Grwan and o'lcr officers 
(if the fh'lUvlorate. The Fauidari Court tried 

“alt racf; of murdec, robbrav and theft .and 
all other felonies, foogerv. iiuig'rv and all '■orts 
of fr.auds and misdemeanours ascanlfs, friv.s 
ri|uniiel.«, arlulterv and i v erv other tuiach of the 
Iieai r,i violent, inva-lim ('f tie piopertv’" 
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Cvx’Tiors l\Tr\si kk 

TTastings was thus r.oiful enough to mainbiin the 
niilho’-itv of the Variui. nllhouch no one Irm vv belter 
than }i(' that the litter wif'lded no real powi'r tiaving 
TU.ae I icallv abdicated it bv' Ih.' agreeeiii n< of ITti.A 
T1 lis he di(l oip (>f iinhi r as anv violf’d change 
might ieopai'dis(' the Iciritei’al ami couunercial 
!nlere;t,s of the Compnliv Indeed he was caulinus 
and would not go vi'rv far 'Hie adiniiiislialii'n of 
civil iusfici', loo, still v-mained mn^tly in the hands 
of rite Tnelian, and the Pargana’s CoiiHs pu sided over 
bv Head Farmers (Znmindarsi were not disturbed at. 
,all. Only the gr.-neral supervision ve.stod in the Collec¬ 


tor of the district. This union of the lisral and judi¬ 
cial authority in the same officers did not, however, 
conduce to justice in many cases. In lho=e days of 
all-pervading corruption, difficult communication and 
general ignorance of the wav.s and luibbs of the 
people it wa.s next to impos.sible for the Furopean 
Collectors to exerci.se effective control. When in. 
two years’ time these functionaries were withdrawn 
and the supervision of civil pi'fice was ve,=fcd in the 
.six Provincial Councils set up in Calcutta. Dacca, 
Burdwan, Mur-hidabad. Dmnipore and Patna, the 
condition further deteriorated Criminal justi'’e was 
lefi, to the Darogtis Fauid.ais. Thanadars and the like 
without anv supervision fuirri district headquarters. 

Dimen.TTTS FxeouxTrmrD 

ff’o add to the bewildeimcTb and miseries of the 
pi opile the Supreme Court of Calcutta frequently 
dire fil'd tlii'ir piroceioe'! agam-l 'he'c 'Mofin-'d .fudges 
whriM' authorilv the Court wa« little disposed to 
le'Ognise far leas liouoiir .Ac'oiding to the .fudges of 
that Court, the Indian Alagi=trates appointeil Tiv the 
Provincial Council-, had no legal existence and were 
li'd'h’ to damage In suit< o^ pei'on« affe''fed bv their 
procerdmg' Thi* led to I lashes with the exieutive 
1 ml rii(’ acme avas reached in vb.p Js ! nowii ,is the 
Cos^MUrih Ca-e In ulfrr con-i. i mii inn the Peitirii 
mh.abii ants of Beuc.al smf !o tlie 'ophorit ic'’ in 
I'liL'tiiid a iictiliim Cinch'd in -h.incest terms, 

'i.pi s'ing 'nlrrfeu'nci 

“Tbile-s leln f «'I. >' wa. s-)';,] “t,hc 

Conn anv wonhl hai'c noi’- '’'ide pos~es- 

snuis W'lhoili Vt'i nui'-' r,’'d i iv, wrti'i;' iiiibi- 

lantr' ” 

The ' h'l f ''.Tin'-' ;n IT'S! I'o.nidi ' 1 ; \ r of that 
' ' 1' '31 Geo III c Tip b'l I" toil if did Il.lslings 
(liii-ird ami (\fculid .an ai ciiivi nii nl f'-e i ei oncilll’i, 

the diffi r('ncrs Pi: Fiiz . femev. Thii f .Tiisti.e of the 

Supreme Couit wis .apo'nnb ! the Cl'.i f .Tiidge of ;he 
S.idar \da!a! on a proon-d ' d of lb riDO.a a ye.ar 
It w.a= thought th.it l!iis w.-iu!,l lie I’a im ans of 
h "--ening the ti'nsiiiu a’ld m '.r'-bm'rn! .d ''en''dij- 
tion If was a niacter s1>oIi, of poli''\ but the a'itlii>- 
rilii^'s in Fiirl.'inil reii'ctcd i! being ig.irm* fh" V'rv 
‘-pil it of the constitution of Ih. ^niueiui- Goiut Blind 
adherence to tradition triuini ' ed over n'ison for the 
moim nf but fimr' ami liou-.i t lU'r- v.i.e bi show 
th.d, Hastings was right Fo 'h- 'ee. bi mg a ]i'ifch- 
wo’k was made; the powi i - >>’ Ih ■ Siipo'im Couit 
wi'ie rurtaih'd aud all civil cins, m 1', Mofussil 
wei'c Tu,i(’e c.ignis'iblc I'v H n..'"’ \ !d,;ts who.se 

aniliorilv v.as recogui-ed bv ih. P," li iin.-ti' Fighleen 
s'uen Courts' wei e -^ef xqa in diff. r, gt l>i'1s of the 
'laimiiv' F;."'!’! 'll four di.1>i,l- I'n fuui'tions of the 
Judges if the D 'W'ir i \d;ilit'- wrvi' '-i parated from 
those of lh.-‘ Collectors, and even in those districts 
where the Civil Judge and the Collector were one aad 
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tile same person, thcjr hold the posts in distinct, capa¬ 
cities. Thus the foundation was laid of the modern 
Adalat system. Efforts wore made in l.atcc years for 
betterment of the syst, m tm(. tlw Ija'ic principle was 
never abandoned. 

Tm-w.s AnMiNiSTi'.Ki'ri nv l’in'..sK ClonTr.? 

When Ha‘-tiTia:s as.ennjid tl'p reins of government 
the laws administered lu' the h w suhvisting Courts in 
the Mofiis,sil were vi’r\ iniccifaln and perplexing. On 
the civil side, the TTindu •iiul Mahomedan Tjaws ap¬ 
plied to the \ast ni;i;i)td'v of the inhnbit.ants of the 
Presidrnev, and Ihc fiitwan and I'l/nvasthns of the 
MauK'is and l^andits vern Ihe {inly guide of the 
Judge,s \^l)c• were niosth laymen. These opinions were 
most often unreliable because the sourees of law were 
v,aricd and intricate and to (lii.s niu,-t be added the 
natural infiriiiilies of the prupoundoi.s On the criminal 
side, the IMaliomedan I'Uv wa“ the law for both the 
Hindus and Muslim,^ .and the of the Maulavis 

were the guide. Tins lav was cnu-1 auiupiated and 
sometimeM inoon.si,stent. 

In the Prerideney town of Calculi,i the Enghfli 
eriiiiinal law iire\'ailed w'*h all its technicalilies and 
.age-old ncoiirs and that was exliemelv galling to the 
Indians For example, in 1762 an Indian detected one 
of lii.s wives in an ar t of infidditv. He. there foie, 
punished her bv cutting off her no-e. When arraigned 
at the Calcuft.a Sessions he admined the fart but 
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"but CO I xhavagan^ did the -x r-.teuci appear 
wlie’e ' xperien,''!' 'v'd uerer ‘ug'rfv!,'il ihi' eijuiip’,' 
.such was the dispiop M-liou in their eve~ between 
the piinichmenl and Ihf, r*ii*nf' lhat thr* urincipal 
inhabitants of Crilenf^a expw's.sed l.hei*- astonish- 
TTicnt. and ala'-m in a pelifion lo the Coxmmor and 
Council and iiuon a. lanoe'- u jiiesentation Harlh.'i- 
1 h.'ir.ap leerived a paidnn.” 

7'h<' position of eivi! hiu wa.'- slill more anomalous 
Th“ Cin'r'i* Act, of 17.72 h.ning declared t.h.at I'm 
suits I'e.l ,'ietions of the liidiaus should b( determin.s,! 
,iii;on.' 1 O'cmselvos unh'c ih. parfie.s .«ubraillcd thorn 
if I" ‘nod bv the Mayor’s Court, their civil iustice 
u-' , brought ‘.0 <x stand-still. 


Hastings' Leoai, Riiorms 
Notwithstanding these anomalies the prevailing 
opinion of the Europeans was that 

"For the peace and pro.sperily of the country 
the laws of England in sc far as they did not 
oppose prejudice and usages . . . should prevail.” 

Haslings, hoveever, saw the di.s1inct advantage of 
ruling Ihe Tlmdu.s and Mahonm.-dans as far as practi- 
eoble with their own laws. His plan provided that in 
the provinces the Hindus and Mahomedans were in 
ceiiain matters to be governed Viy their own laws, 
natnelv, tlio.se relating to inheritance, marriage r.nd 
ca,ste and other religiou.s usage,< ami institutions. In 
furtherance of hi.s plan he wu-ote to the Court of 
Diicetors in March, 1773: 

"In order to render moir complete the Judicial 
Hegulations. to precladc .arbilinrv and partial 
judgments and to pgiide the decisions of the several 
Courts, a well-digested Code of I.aws, eompiled 
agreeably to the laws and tenets of the Moha- 
metnn.s and Gentooa and nccordmg to the esta- 
blishtd customs and usages in ca.ses of t.he revenue, 
would prove of the gre.ate.-!t public utility.'' 

■^gain in a subsequent IcHc'. ’oveung c specimen 
of Ihe Hindu Cod^ drawn up 'il hi--' irslaiu'c .snd sent 
to Ihe Hireclors. he oKserved • 

“From the labours of a people however 
intelligent, whoeir. ptudies tene been confined to 
the narrow’ circle of their own religion, and t.ho 
dee’-eec founded upon it.s '■Tuie'slilions and whose 
di^'ciusion,! in the "’eareh of tnith have wanted 
tlint lively- .aid which it ‘'nr onlv derixm from a 
frep fxei't.on of the unde’-ri,|,,f];,,|„ ^,,(1 .^^i opposi¬ 
tion of f.p'ninn'' a perfeet -\-'feni of iuri'^prudepco 
ij not '■! l‘e expcileil Yet if i< shall be found to 
ceutniii uoMiing Vnrtfi.l 'o the aipWnitv of rjovem- 
ui'-n' If. J)),. Intpre-t*’ of '•■eci.'V and is con^o- 
u- ' l to the idear manners ami incl'nations of the 
peorite for who'o us" it is intendfd T T'resi'me that 
on ttfis,. grounds it will be prefrv.able to .anv which 
even a Miperi.ar wisdom could suiistitule in its 
room. *’ 

Thesi' are pregnant words u1 tired bx’ one brut 
upon doing w’hat. he felt was in t.lie be.st, interest of 
the epuntrv Tie Plan ns well as the spirit, behind it 
n''•ei^'cd the sanction of the Court of Tlirectoi'-. 

.^errs of EKi.iGTiTi'Nrn Pot.ict 
Tl w'a.s a momentous .step .and the substanci of 
'hi^ T'tin rr.rrulnjn^ even lo this dax’ the greater part 
India. AUhnuglv the principles of English laws 
h ix-e .‘ime stnipgled into our Codes it is beea.use they 
are of the essence of ,anx' enlightened iurispmdenee 
The lepurliation of English law brought, upon the 
Ciover-mr-CeUernl censure of obserx’CTS like Alexander 
How' nud John H. HTringlon but H.a.stings .stood 
finu ,3J'd the wdsdoin of the step he took was recog¬ 
nised ex-en before the beginning of the nineteenth 
centurx'’, the great Sir William .Tones being one of the 
■I l-Mhl-'is of his policy. 



Another act of enlightened policy waa that tihe 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws were placed upon the 
same footing, a tlung winch the greater part of India 
never saw during the preceding five hundred years. In 
QouTse of time, tlioso laws, found sralteicd in number¬ 
less trcalises, were compiled and translated into 
English for tlio benefit of the English Judges. Thus 
there came tlic works of Baldacus Halhead, Charles 
Hamilton and otheis; though not quite satisfactory 
Uicy did, yet, make those laws more intelligible than 
before. 

A third act of wisdom was that Itcgulations 'were 
issued from Lime to time mitigating the rigoui’s or 
removing Uic angularities of the Mahomedan ciiniinal 
law which still, and for many yeais to come, remained 
the general law of the laud. The uncertain title oi the 
Comjjany made Hastuigs slow iu ffett any far- 
reaching change in the tuuiiiial law; but m cxorcisc 
of the poweis confciied on the Go\ crnoi-Geacra! and 
Council V)y the Ilcgulaiiug .Vet of 1773 and the Act 
of 1781 some Ih'gLilatiun,! weie passed lor moie 
“ellec'ual and regular iidmjui-nation of jUsiiet,’' in the 
Mofu.ssil Civil Couilr. Lustlji, at hi.i insiancc, the 
I'lvil i)UH’(dnai lews foi tho.-. Goun. weie I'niniod 
by St Eliza Impi y dunng hi, slioit lucvinbi’icy as 
the Chief JuJc'' of (he yiuhi’- Dcwani .VJa'. it. Tiit a 
were in 17S1 us-ticd a.s r. rcvi. cd Code. 

KlilOllMS in' rOLKU .\UM1M,'TI;.\TK>:’. 

Closely coi'inceled wieh Ihc cniniiud adiiiniislia- 
tiOii weie the I’olu'e ui tho. day.-i a*-- li.ey aie now. 
Before the time of lias!mgs (he Z.m.mdars v.ere 
rcsjionfcible for public safety end mainttnance of 
public roads. 'J'liia did not ,uo\e sati-fact or.y, n-'- a 
matter of fact, many of ho ofii'cis of l!;e Z.iiiniidars 
\M M' ()!o\('(l or sLi.'^iU'cled Ur bi 111 '•olln^ion with the 
breakers of law; then foie, iti 1772, the Faujdari 
jurisdiction of the Zamiiuhiis was taken aw ay uud 
vested in the Adalats. Two ye.nrs l.iUr llasticg.s 
divided Bengal for Police purposes into fourteen 
distiicls. These were placed under Thauudai,s and the 
landholders were directed to assist them. Faujdars 


were appointed to apprehend all oSeaders against 
public peace. A few years’ working showed that this 
system too w'as a failure. Therefore, in 1781, it was 
abolished and tlie Judges of the Civil Ckmrts, as 
Magistrates, were given the power of ar'piehendiug 
the offenders in their districts. For punisiiment they 
were forwarded to the neaiesL Haroga who presided 
over the Nabab’s Court. By special permission the 
Zamindais were sometimes vested w'ith similar powers. 
This arrangement did not last long and, like the 
Adalat system itself, was r'anodelled by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. It nevcrllicless shows Hastings’ anxiety to 
niaiulaiu law and ordci by all meaiia. 

His I’n-ici: i.s Lv..\l Hi.siouy or Ijsdls. 

Xo leg.il or adnunistialive syslcni is unalterable 
and has icmaiacd unchanged foi tsii. As society 
pi-ogiu-iv, Jaw (iiL.T to keep pea^e w.th ii. Bomeumes 
n i.s taiely' and then comc.j tin m .u.'^atiun, ’’Law is 
the (.^eiX-.iiEg malady of uumlaiid.” Lim in every 
ogi-'-'h.sic c .s-iciety the malady is I'vcutually iLiiioved. 
.'TO II wai- lu India under (he Coniyiaiiy. In the hands 
el lla-=(iiig' 3 ’ .sac( ef-..''i-s hes Plan and tiie .Adal'd system 
:e'jLi\{d all necessary trealmcnL., and their regime is, 
tiii'ivlon, i’j.iily imporlaul in Uie legal hvstory of 
India They had. eewe-.er, an advantage over Hast- 
iii.gs. They weie not (uinulkd by scandalous dis- 
ygueniiii.s 01 t! eir colleagues in Gie Council. A 
iT-anci--'. 01 a Ciavti.ng e: a ilousoa .ou'd make no 
liistoiy du.iUg the- Uuie^ oi Lord Cornwall^ and his 
succc.s'Oiv, none' but the Comt oi Lureetois and the 
i’ariiunant could imdu I he phuis ef lim-'c Governor- 
Genca! ‘ S'uh wa;. uul tte pindige of naslmg,r who 
v\.e-= buffelLd by ftoims Ji'ni all ilinctioin. In spite 
til iha( ii, VI..;, he who I'lio kid ai 'tie pujudices 
■d a (uiittmg pa.-l and I'o'i a ^nie fiunduiion of the 
riiat edi:i e oi im.idiin lav ai"i j'l.-'u' ’Ll India. His 
a 1 .- (he wink of a j'lniitii and d Lad tie inevitable 
defeit- ni such a vvoik Even then it wa.-' great and 
deservea being renicinbercd bv tiui.-e who are 
interested in it. 

; 0 :- 
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WATER AND THE COUNTRY-DWELLER 


By a. SAYOUll, 

Dun'tor, ■ Collide llygicue ci Kau." Vans 


In France, duriug Lh. last 25 ycai=i, ^vaLel• ^upplj 

3ystls LaVe been provided lor S.OOO .uval commune, 
bringing to 14,000 the iniinbci of tho.se wlmh au 

well served aa the towns in thH "'si'cct. 

Much liowevcr iemain& to I)*' done, i ! - ■ 

conurmucs uhh u total of .round ^2 "ulhon mhabi- 
tantfi still have no public rupphes. Ihis Imu - 

not include the Uueo m.lhon peoj.le ' 

remote pait.s of the countiy who dei>c'ud foi 
water on (licir own individual in^tallalions. 

Our time is rich m conlrasm. When jot planes 
bring the most distant conliiiculs clo-ely together, it 
is paradoxical that m the co.ml.ysidc over which 
they are flying peasants are st.li m the 

ancient task of fetching water. The problem ol writer 
for drinking has not yet be. sa. efaclo. ily solved 
in many lural aieas. This Mt.iat.on has many 
linforLiiiiate conseiiuences espiViallv m the ae ( o 
public health. 

WATnii AND lb u-'i-ii 

A.v shown in a study by M. Baccino of the 
National Institute of Hygiene (Fiance), wheu the 
mortality lates Irom typhoid aud )iarat.vphoid levers 
in mis'and 1934, and the general moilality rales m 
1913 and 1930 arc placed side li.v side with Uguu\-i 
showing the growth of vvatci siipi-ly systun-, it is 
immediately evident that th. coiisiiiemble drop m 
the morlahty figures m eviiy depiiiiineut of Fiance 
is in direct lalio to the percculagr of the impulaliou 
supplied with ))otable water. 

Similarly, Dr. P. (:iia.ssagne head of me epi¬ 
demiological section oi the same body, made ceilaiii 
observations following the nuudesccncc of epidemic 
typhoid which occuircd in I'r.uicc m 1919. Dr. f has- 
sagne sliovvcd tl.at out. of 7,OHO cases of tyidioid fever 
recorded in France dining 1949 and pioic.lmg veais, 
more th.aii half could be tiaeed lo the eonsumption of 
polluted water. 

Con.^oipuntly, m order to pieveiit the retuin of 
the cpideiiuc. Dr. Cha^sagne advocaU'd that 

“I'lvery consumer shouhi be provided with a 
water supply bubjeeted to ficqiient and strict 
bacteriological te.'-l'--, he sliould be given a supply 
suitable for drinking and—another important pre¬ 
caution—for the wa.-'hing of v( gotnbles eaten un¬ 
cooked. for butter-making, etc. Indeed, it would 
seem that more than one cpidemifc has been due to 
the consumption of butter washed with conta¬ 
minated water.” 


llydio-gcologieal survejs carried out by the loiral 
engineering serviee have bhovvn that the mortality 
rate in a locality witliout a dimkiug water supply 
.-ysteui IS, on the avciagc, two to tliu.e icr cent 
lugJicr llidu llifc corresponding ligme ni coiiiuiuiies 
which iiuve been suitably equipped tor some .'eai.-.. 

bet us now eoii.sider the ea.se oi Imli.i, tlie mam 
bleeding giouud ol ehelera, whi'Uce epidemic.^ have 
.■'plead thiougliout the vvoihl, ..ae-iug liightlul 
I avagea. 

e quote bi low llie t om lu.-ioiu el a ,-Lud> pub- 
lisl t d ill J.>eeciiil)ei 1947 lU Die j’ei iodc'.il hail by 
111. i\l. JMuiiiicioi-ilumame, ol tie.. lietiMiL uDgypie, 
"A blud.V ol the luduill epidi'iuu.' r.hou.s tluiL 
Diey pioeeed up.^(iL'am .iloiig lne '.laieu ouiscs aud 
uui 111 lie diieMiou ot Die (Uiieiit t'ojl.-'cquenlb , 
luliniiig waU’i does Uol iday ,uj imi'ui lunl, jjait. Oa 
Die oDiel liatid. wi IJ-water iv daugeiomi. bi 
village.s 111 the eudeiuic zoUi.' oi India, Due wells 
which suppl^V Die dunking w.tU'i loi Die inhalji- 
lanl.b legulaily eomam kojii vibiui; When Wells 
were dug along Die Danges so that the local 
luliabiljuis lOLiJd diaw then dimkmg water liom 
Dkhi iii.=iead ol iioin tJie luei, the lawige.s ot 
eliolei.i lajjull.i iiicieajed, and the wells liad to l»e 
liasUly filled in. One of the eouditioiis lavourable 
to eholeia is salisiied wheievii Du' icople diiuk 
well water oi any standing water. On Dm icoutiary, 
water vvdiich is collected in acieiid.iiua vviDi Hie 
eUi.ssieal rule' of hygiene caumd. h.iiboui Du 
vibrio.--. 


Anolliec Mn’cmg e.xarnple is that of Egypt,, where 
!lie )fed ilioh'i.'-i e))idemic,, in 1947, vvit.s j'.-irtitul.Trly 
di adly in the rural .area.s wlio-e poimlalion diovv 
drinking ■water from canals and the Nile. On the 
other hand the largo cities, .such as Cairo and 
Mev.indi la. siipiiliod with purified water, es*'apcd the 
epidemic. 

It * * 

Tt will be felt no doubt, Unit Ihe.se observations 
ilhistiale piitriciently well the importance of a drink¬ 
ing wntfr supjvly .sy'leni for the lieallh of the rural 
popnilation. 

Of course, in the more advanced countries, a 
satisfiu-tory water .supply represents only a contri- 
liulorj' faciior, the uecrca.se in mortality being also 
due to preventive measures and advance.^ in treat¬ 
ment. Nevertheless it plays a by no means negli¬ 
gible role. 
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Tt» the lees developed couixthes, dri'xUuug waier 
supply aysteias together with vaucixiation, oooupy 0,11 
uuportaat place 10 the control of epidemic diseases. 

The provision of an ever-increasing number ol 
suitable installations will make it possible to reduce 
mortality rates, as part ol the programme ol work 
undertaken by the great international organizations. 

Tub Cost ov iSafe Wateb 
The health aspeot of a rational water policy in 
the rural areas is not the only one worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Mention should also be made of the arguments 
in favour of such a policy Irom the economic view- 
pomt, A supply of safe water may indeed be consi¬ 
dered as an essential part ol the equipment of a farm, 
because of the saving in time it makes possible and 
the improied output, particulaily as regaids mill- 
production and stock-raising. Although it is doubtless 
wise not to place too much reliance on statistical 
estimates, nevertheless the liuancial benehts which 
may be expected from the generalization of water 
supply systems throughout tlie countiyside in h'raiice 
are of considerable interest. 

According to these estimates, the i'UcTcase m 
milk production would bring in an additional Ih.tXK) 
million francs per year, and the increase m meat 
production an additional 22,UU0 million Irancs. '1 hanks 
to the use of running water in -washiug out stables 
and cowsheds, nitrogenous products to the value of 
3/)U0 million francs could be recovered, 'f'hc increase 
in market-gardening output would be equivah.ni. to 
S,000 million francs. To tliese sums must be added 
those resulting from Uie saving in time from better 
organisation of fiie-figutmg measures, and from the 
development of anti-parasile treatments. All these 
savings have been calculated and come to a total of 
80,000 uiilliou francs a year. 

If, instead of this oveiull picture, a single agri¬ 
cultural underlaking is considered, tlien the results 
are ju.>t as conclusive. Let us suppose that the 
nearest water point is 30 yards from the farmhouse 
(an average distance in tlie ica“e of many farms). 
Then the water carrying Deccwar>’ to supply a family 
of six persons, would involve, in one year, a total 
weight of 61 tons, a total distance covered of over 
95 milos and a loss of eight full working days. As 
rogaids livestock, th« daily watering of four cows, two 
calves and two horses would result in the loss of 
36 working days per year. 

When it is remembered that it is the wife who 
must generally fetch the water for the family it will 
readily be seen that the removal of this buidcn 
would enable her to devote more time to the children 
and to look after them better, without mentioning 
the .additional comfort for all the occupants of the 
farm. 

Water and thb Communitt 
f. These above considerations logically bring us to 
10 


the thud aspect of the water problem, namely, the 
.social <.<spect. 

It is clear that by improving the livmg cuudi- 
tioua ol the country-awellers water supply systems 
play a large part m uiaintaiumg the balance ol popu¬ 
lation between town and countryside unu slowing 
down the exodus towards the cities, dhts balance 
eunuot but losler mcicased excliange betweeu luauotij- 
and agriculLui'c, aud couuibute to the gencial pios- 
perity which is a Icatuie ol socially privileged couu- 
iiies. In addition to this, a ruial population m gooa 
physical aud moial health is a lactoi in maintaining 
ilic viUlily ot a people. 

The Place of Health Educaxion 

At the conclusion ol this briel outline ol ihe 
piobiem of water supply m the rural areas, the 
question arises as to how the present posiUou can Le 
lemedied, and how coliecUve water supply systenu. 
can be improved. 

It IS here that the importance ol health education 
becomes clear. Mot a day goes by without some 
mention of the investments necessary to put new hie 
into the national economy. Part ol these invost- 
menis are devoted to buiJduig, in which water supply 
tmds a place, unfortunately an all too modest one. 

Public opinion must be convinced that this policy 
Is sound. This rcqmres appropriate civic education, 
stressing the part which the rural water supply 
systems must play m a balanced economy. 

Although such health educaUon is already given 
by many bodies on the mtematiouai or national level, 
even greater efforts are called for. In particular, 
liuitfiil work could be done in the country by social 
w orkers, who are specially qualified to inculcate 
healthy and hygiemc habits among the rural 
inhabitants. 

People should also be made to imderstand that 
nothing can be achieved without paying for it and 
that a financial effort is necessary, either by direct 
participation of the users through a loan, or by a 
tax. or by pay mg a fair price for the water. 

In short, what is required is a substantial effort 
in information and propaganda work. This cannot 
fail to rcinfoixe the umversally expressed desire oi 
country-dwellers for better conditions, more comfort¬ 
able and healthier housing, and the lightening 01 
needlessly burdensome household tasks. It should not 
bo forgotten that in the many surveys carried out tlie 
women questioned were almost always the first to be 
in favour of a domestic water supply. 

Everytmng possible should be done to develop 
■and multiply the water supply (Systems, which help to 
improve hygiene, to give a fresh impulse to agricul¬ 
tural production, to raise the living standard of the 
farmer and to attract workera to the land. 
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ENGLISH 

BULLETIN OF d'HE BAllODA MUSEUM AND 
PICTURE GAIEERY (Vol. DC, Parts 1—II, 1952- 
53); Edited by V. L. Devkar. Rvblished by P. R. 
Devkar for the Baruda Muaciim and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda. March, 1956. Pp. 06. Price not stated. 

The present number of this well-known periodical 
maintaina the high standard of the previous issues. 
Among the seven papers comprising this number the 
place of honour belong.s (o the very valuable article 
of Dr. H. Goetz entitled The Early Oudh School of 
Mughal Paianling: Two Albums in the Baroda 
Museum Introducing his paper with a short critical 
account of the I'volution of Mughal painting from 
the "Cla'-sic Age" through the “.4uiaugabad period" 
to the times of the later Mughals, th( author de,scribea 
two sets of miniatures originally forming as many 
albums with separate bobk-icovers whiclv “shed a most 
revealing light just on the cinlic.al tian-sition period 
from the last jmars of Muhammad Shah to the reigii 
of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh.” The description consists 
of u detailed examination of the miniatures under two 
heads, namely, the older miniatures and Uie copie.s 
and the miniatures of the early Oudh. type arranged in 
five groups and it concludes with a .survey of the 
general characterustics of the pictorial ait of the 
tiinc,s. “The Oudh School under Shuja'-ud-daula,” the 
autihor .suni.s up, “represents tiro last Golden Ago of 
Mughal painting, a late, so<’ond-ha'nd mnnnerisin but 
of a greater decorative effect than the classic .stylo of 
the itth century and with a genuine contribution both 
in the symphonic composition of ciomjrlicated scenes 
and ill the romantic iiitorpretatiou of nature. The 
Baroda albums show ihs genesis . . . ils flourishing 
. . . and oven its der.-.y.” In nnoihrr paper. Dr. 1*. 
H Pott of tile Ethnological Museum, Leyden, gives 
us a bird's eye view of the Tibetan .and Nepalese 
collectiun.s of the Baroda Museum, div'iding his 
■subject-matter under .six iIiKaid-s, namely, the Tibetan 
painted .scrolls (thariykas), the three-dimemsional 
Manda!a.s, the Inoiize figures of gods, .saints, and 
demon.s, tlie .sculptun's m .stone, wood and ivory, the 
indiustnal nils. Ills- d coiative iianets from Niiml. A 
.sot of tllne Raiiiav.itia iliu.siralion.s of the Pahari School 
representing .sianf,., fi-om the Ri.shya-Sringa legend 
which agree ^ eunouslv eiinugli with tihie Bifligali 
version of Knttivasa, I'.'im.s the subject of another 
lUtoresting papr i Irom tlhie jien of Sri 6. C. Gaugoly. 
A group of e, V, [, ,T:iiua bioiize.s unearthed fiom a site 
in the Pani-h Mahals district is dealt with by Sri U. 
P. Shah. Of more general interest are the papers of 
Sri V. Ii. Devkar entitled A Scheme for the Munici¬ 
pal Museum of Amrdi and of Sri B. L. Mankad 
roallcd Different Modes of Exhibiting Coins in 


Museums. These are followed by the reiiort on tine 
working of the Baioda Museum lor t.he year 1952-53. 
in botween the last two we have a list (wlimch is 
.singularly inappropiialo lor a liist-eliusb journal of 
this nature) ol the opinions ol vi.siloijj as well a,s 
tliose of scholars and tiine I’reas on tlie activities ol 
the Mu.seum. The fioutispicce and the coueludiug 
jiagcs aic adorned W'lth a uunibci ol suinrb illu.stra- 
tions which add greatly to the value oi this issue. 

U. N. GUOtUlAL 

LAND RJ^FORM IN NlvW t.TllNA By D, B. 
A'. Gatiguh. Published, by Ranjil Prinltis and Pab- 
lisJurs, Delhi. Price Rc. IS. 

Poojilc'.s Chiua has been lunkiiig huntoiy nhnosl. 
Irom its birth in Gctobei, 1949. The Agianuu Rclorni 
Law jiromulgated on June 30, 10.50, i.s one ol it.^ riiosl 
lemarkable aehicv emeiil.'!. The Law (loe.s inot abolish 
laudovvner.ship as .such. It abolishes “Ihe land-owning 
.system of leudal exploitation by the landlord clas.s" 
(AiUch' I). Chi'iia's land poluy is not a blind imilii- 
lion ol Soviet Russia’s. Foiluiiately I'oi the former, 
her new i-ulcrs aie not loUi.s-ciiLei,s. They arc, on the 
coniraiy, mattci-of-i'ac:t reah.-^t.s endowed with a 
sturdy common aonsc. Tiicy “seem to be anxious to 
avoid blind ma.ss at.'tion whicJi had led to ccionoinic 
chaos and dislocation and drstruction ol properly, 
agricultural equipment and live.stoek m the Soviet 
Union.” 

Land reform is but the fiivst step towards tiic re¬ 
organisation of agriculture. The i)ea.suntry must pa8.s 
through various stages “in order to leacili higher and 
higher levels of per capita productivity as the result 
ol more and more intensive co-operation.” Tlie,se 
stages rare those of (1) Temporary Mutual Aid Asso¬ 
ciation, (2) Permanent Mutual Aid Association, (3) 
Agricultural Producers’ Co-operative and (4) Collec¬ 
tive Farming. 

Sui-plus agrarian population is the basici problem 
of Cinna’a niral economy. The problem is being 
lackled by (a) the removal of technical handicaps to 
pi()gre,s-.sive agriculture, (6) the creation of better 
I'inployment opportunities, and (c) the absorption of 
the surjilus agrarian populatioin in the tertiary secitor 
of the economy and in occupations whitoh offer supple¬ 
mentary employment to farmers. Results obtained 
are oucouraging, i 

Prof. Dr B. N. Ganguli, the author of tlie 
volume under review, has placed the reading public 
under a deep debt of gratitude by producing a read¬ 
able volume on New China’s land policy, its icharacter 
and its goal. 


SuDHANSU Bimal Mookhbb;! 
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THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS: 
By Sochi Rout Roy. Published by Prabasi Press, 
120-2 Upper Circular Road,, Calcutta-9, December, 
1964. Pp. 169 + X- Price Rs. 6. 

It is only pootry t!hlnt. oan plir tho Jipnrts of 
peoplr. Oanfliiiji was ft port, not of words in the nsiial 
sense of the term but of aetion. And it is beeause be 
was ft poet that hi? words wTiieb rame out of the depth 
of hi‘- heart eould mil forth reftponse in the brea-sts of 
I'hV- miliiotaa 

We have seen a movement of modernism in 
literabire. ft is a reak-tion apininst the ideas and 
ideals of the nineteenth r,p*ntury. acainst the smus 
self-fiatisfaetion of the Vietorinn period. Thie modern- 
ist.s are in revolt aeainst romanticism and idealism 
They tr>' to be obie^-tir-e alnd realistic. Their approach 
to anv subject is more or less intellectual. 

Thi.s movement of modernism has found its wav 
from "We-st to Fv.ast Th'e modernists of India are 

almost a rephVa of those in Europe, thoiiprh the 

condition of the cmiintrv' at, the time modernism was 
imported into India wfis very different from t'hlat of 
Europe India has indeed .suffered tremendously 
from, but was only indirectly hit, fiy the world-wars. 
K yreat revolutiolnarv movement was in the offing 
and India was ^rviny to break the shackles of la 
tviannical foreip:n rule. 

As a. result of the two world-wars, there wa.s 

n.lma«t .a, complete chanc:e in the outlook fif life The 

modcrni-t'i wei'e cvniiial a'nd satinVal. Thev were 
aca-inst tradition Thev were acrainst sorial evils Thev 
were agamst t'lii' social .svstem that tended to oppress 
the poor and the down-trodden Tlie old onler of 
society mu,st be cha'nRed, and Ihet' were speakiny of 
new values in life and literature. The modernist.s of 
India were upi ayainst, evendliinsr. but the stranyest 
part, of it Tvas that the political stniyirle that was 
coirifi on i'li the ■coiinttU’^ and reaching a iclimav rould 
not arouse anv corresponding feeliny in their heart 
Tile literabire that the modernists prodiicf'd at the 
time, with some rare exceptions, will bear witness to 
the fact It was rather the romantic poets who snug 
of the wonderful revolution that was eoiny to make 
India free and est.ibli-h lii r in her pristine glorv. 

Sochi Rant Itoe haiK' from Oriss.n "He has spent 
sf) many veais fif his cTeative life in Peps'al tt'-it he 
.1 xei-itabh' adopted son of T?en(e(l ” T)'' Kah'da- 
Nay vrili's in the Tntroductioi'i. “Rant Rem is inter- 
Tielutiateil with the yeliiiis of Renyal vhih' he i-i.pini'ns 
the ontslandiny Oriva poet of tlu' new aye ” Soehi 
writes ill the lanyuaye tif the people in Oriva. Mie lan- 
"unye of Ori'S.a He also coinposfs poems in Renyali. 
Or Nay olcerws “Siieh bilinyualism is veiv pare 
nmony.st modern writers ’’ is- (pieteul from this 

book of \-erse Soelu also write-; in Enylish Hprice. 
h<’ may b, said to ^ir trilinynal 

’Piere is also am introdiictorv' noie to the first 
section of the book. “The Boatman Bov ” bv Harindra- 
u'lh Obnttopndhauiv under the 'caption of Trnnslntor’s 
"Vote.s .Sri Ohatlopadhvav holds some strony views 
about ]ioetrv and the mission of moder<n poets 
B^ordsworl^'ii had his opinion about tioefic diction nrd 
the .siibieet-matler to be dealt, with in rioetn'. Word.- 
worlh was ;< yreaf uoet m spile of his theon' H s 
theory hi'is been exploded but his poetnr remains 
Fftrindranath Ch.'itIopadhvav has his own oninior 
about the new values and false values of art. "Whot- 
ever views and opinions he mav h.a'-e of art he is a 
real poet The poet-]ender. as Hi. TCalidas Nay call's 
Harindranath in the Introduction yrects Sochi as "a 
vo:W|t bugler of art.” 


The rihooting and bayonetting of Bhenkanal 
boatmen, who were kiarrying on a peaceful and Inon- 
violent agitation for the assertion of their elementajy 
civil riybts, took place in 1938. Baji Rant, a boatman 
boy of barciv twelve. borP in the Native State of 
Hhenkannl. Oris«a. frl! a. \ ict.im to British bullets. 
.Soflhi sany of this vouny martyr, .and *Hhis song,” in 
the words of Harindr.anath. "caught on—even aa 
flames cntich on in a forest—lightiny up all tihie night 
wilh ils lurid glare ” 

The t'oems celebrating the martyrdom of tihie 
Hhrnknnal boatmen from Rov's books prji Rant and 
Ahhijnv were lendcred into Enyli'-’l. bv Harindranath 
Hliattopadlivav 'ITie volume published in 1942 under 
the 'mine Thr Bnntmnv Bon ovA Other PncTW! intro- 
flipeil Sochi Rau1 Rov to tlu' wiflcr public of India. 
Thc-e poems form the fiisf . ection of the hook. Tlhic 
poems in'cludcd m the .sections ‘Pandulipi ’ '.4bh5- 

ynvan’ and 'Apoc.ilvpsc’ were rendered into Englisihi 
bv B. Rinha, and two other poems were translated by 
Protap Bonn.’riee Tlie lieio\- under review containB 
Ram Roy's oiiginal jioem.- in English as well as these 
translations. 

Crowing up in a'n acn ,,f disillusionment SorfcS 
Baiit Rov speaks in the nci-ont of modern times. He 
breathes the meidern sou’il bu* he is not wholly a 
modernist. e-\-rn as Harlud viTiaI" Chattopadhvav 5® 
not wholly a realist The tatter sees the vision of a 
nr w humanity, and ,ar, ide.ilisf must h.avo an utider- 
current eif romanli'clsm jp his pod’-y It is g.'nod that 
fi nnet should identify hirr-elf with the common 
.suffei'fny man but it is Ih'- wr*\' he exoressps h’naself 
that makes him a poet It b -.nt bec.ausp he deals 
with siir'ii subiects .is ‘Rrearl ’ ‘Food ’ and 'Callows’ 
that 8o."hi Rant Rov i= a poet bpi because he writes 
.s'licli lines of poetic iu'iTi-'itv - i'''e following that 

lie is 'I poet: 

T sianrl and dream of tin d-r to x'lme 
Bnieti men .sh.all r’.-e out of ninrtx'rdom. 

Rise In i1 , d.-ovii of fn edorn whru 
\ new red '-un and mv ;.oet’s upu 
'^hall siyn the charter of Alan for Afen. 

In his 'Ode to Man’ he sings 

Ml hail! 

Creefings of the Hawn 

I si'iig the epithalamiiim of darkneu- and light. 

To man T inscrflie mv muse. 

His ardent love of miiu and nature makes his 
poems instinct wdh beauty In '0\ erture’ the ■writes' 
Over distant tree-tops 

come the sweet --trains of the new rains: 

III sudden bursts of the 'crashing drums, 
cymbals untold cl.a'nging 
an overture t^'af tugs at the heart. 

'■V CroRstny Over’ i.s a pnrm with beautiful imngerie.s: 
We .are a shoot.iny st.ar. 

From earth cntnpultod 
Fa.ster and vet faster 

To a new horizon. 

A biyger life, 

\ dresm unravelled. 

• The poet hrinys in a new vision of life in ‘Cloud¬ 
burst, ’ In ‘.A.pocalvp=e’ he .sa\’s; 

I wart for the diairaspn.al word 
The Siynature— 

Soham. 

T am He and EverWhiny, 

The origination and t)h,e end. 

The .seed, the fruition etema,!, 

Alpha and Omega. 
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SymboUsin is a trait of ftids later poems. Like 
other modem poets Rov makes use of symbols very 
skilfully. His poetio philosophv of life and death has 
been expressed tihirouph symbolism. His love-poems 
border sometimes on the sensuoiw, .sometimes on the 
sublime. His emotive power makes this poems pulsate 
with life. TTis phrases are sometimes very exquisite. 
He does not generally twist language to make his 
phrases vivid. 

The liquidness of dietion and the rhythmical 
throb in such lines os 

The .'ingling merlin’s silver rail 

chops from the dark blue heaven 

Like pearls falling into a deep dark well. 

Or 

In the b.aliot of moonlight and midnight-shade 
The tree murmurs, 

Whispering note.s in low oetnves. 
will easily enichant the reader’s heart. 

Sueh pieces as 'A Crossing Over,' ‘Apopnlvpsc,’ 
“Cloud-biirsL’ ‘Cloud-svmpliony,’ 'The Fisherman.' 
'OveriuH',’ 'Mu.<-’ic of the !^phere.s’ and 'The Joy of 
T.iving’ have poetry enough in them to satisfy any 
fastidious eonnoisscur of poetic art. 

Soehi Raut Roy is already regarded as a leading 
poet of Orissa. TTirough Ihe.sp verses llie will find an 
internation.al reeogpition of his poetic talent. 

SAXLEtfDRAKKKHNA LAW 

TAJ.KS ON- JNANAYOC.A; By Fnmmi Tsvmra. 
nandn. Pvhli.'^krrf hit ihr anlhnr hnm. p-ri RoTnnlrrhhvn 
A/>hmw- Thr Vilnngartu Trirhvr. Crchiti Pp 
Price Re. IS 

fiwami Tswfnnunnd'i is a h'avned and tihioughtfid 
monk of Sri R amnlcrislmn Mi.ssion aiul I he iiresont 
President of thr' Mi.ssinii Centro at Trieluir Manv 
vpars back ve lived toirelher for a r'yetl-'- long 'irrie 
a,a members of the Plnloso]>liical l^tuilv Circle at Rri 
Raipnkrishnn. Ashrama, Mv.sore There we 'noticed 
th.at he is vera' finul of pliilosnplii'',al thinlcina anrl 
a'niiies thinking much above reading 

The book under review i« his maidr-n work and 
contains a series of talks on tflie rational interpreta¬ 
tion of the .Tnanavoga The author eomfesses in the 
Preface that he nre.sents tflie TTp.anish.adie Riahma- 
Vidva shorn of the mv.slir.al ami theolneir-al accre¬ 
tions. There i.s a school of Ihirrkers in ATvsore and 
other parts of Ronth India who hold that vivln ru'nh/n 
Or original ne.science erases to exist in ev^hvpti or 
dreamless sleep. The pi’c.sont author belongs to this 
school nTid attempts to .chow in this book tilnnt 
f^tshvpti land samndhi are idenlnal and .sunirortr! his 
statement bv suitable quotat.ions of tftw' TTpnni.shads 
wi+h commr'ntnrie.s of Rlianknra thereon. The Rrihnd- 
aranvaka, Chhandog^-.a. Tailtiriy.a. Prasiia anrl Man- 
dukva TTnanishads are rcr>e.aft'dlv riuote<l to prove 
that and xnvtrjrlhi art' simil.'ir slnipfj of non- 

dual e.xperience of the Absolute or Rrahiman 

Ilie bor'k is di^■id^d into two pnrtr- The first part 
rf)n!a!Tin twontv-on.' exiio-itorv talks on the .s'lbiect 
and the second one .supplies profuse nuofations from 
♦ he five t'panisads mentioned abor e Tlie quotations 
are givein in original ,‘ianskr\t. followed bv F/ngli.=h 
’•enrh rings to enable the senders to understand the 
texnal signififsiinee There is- an aiifliiori.stic statement 
in the Chhnndyogx'a TTpanish.nd which means that 
t.he piiilosoirhy ot deep ftleep is the key to the real- 
i.sation of Brahman In the lengthy introductiom to 
mv Fnglist ’mnslatior of ^hr Brihadaranyaka 


Upanishad published by Sri Ramakrishtoa Math at 
Madras, I 'have clearly shown that Sankara and his 
worthy disciple Sureswara both hold that ignorance 
does exist in deep .sleep in the seed-form. 

We may or may not agree with the author, but we 
must, admit the novelty of his imterpretation and 
the boldne.s,s of his presentation. Even the orllhodox 
schol.a.rs will hold their breatlln to challenge him and 
will hesitate to contradi'ct him. It is left to the 
reader.s to read tthe exposition and speculate for 
themselves. The book is .«ui-e to stimulate philo- 
(Xiiihical thinking in a quite new way. 

SwAMT J.AnADISWAHANANDA 

irn'RODHCTION TO CrVTCS AND POLITICS- 
By P. K. hnhiri and B. N. Banrrjra. Pnldished by 
A. Mvkhrrp and Co. Ltd tCalcutta. Pp. 161. 
Price Rx. 2-8. 

This is the sixth edition of the book with addi¬ 
tional seictions based on fine (hin.-f iluiirun of Free India 
and the Charter of Tlnited Nation.^ Cnics and 
polities are now very prpulnr saibieets with the 
students of our Universities. ATany text-books have 
hern written on thi'-c subjeets. The I'lre.'^^nt book 
xmlike ordinary texf-book'' deals v.It.li tlu -ubieets in 
a manner .suibahle for studie.s bv persoiu- other than 
students ns n preliminarv slmly to under.stand and 
inti'rpret. eurrent polticat trends inelmlirig international 
affairs. The book cnntain.s twenty-three ichaptevs and 
touches about all aspeets of pnlfiu.'it llinught .and 
theories from individual and society to world order— 
the United Nations We would .omniend tih'ifi hook 
to ttio public inleresfed in politics 

A. B Dptt' 


BENCATJ 

DFSIlEdi K AT'II ^ By Bnnai (diandra Pinha. 
P)dd'xhcd f>ii .A inirhahridnia Chat I < iji. 68. Bnrrnclcporf 
Trunh Band ('fdrylln-2 Pp 17/, Price Rx 8 

Tbt' aul’ior in six chapter-. I'lZ.. 2nd October 
tMahatmaii’.s Biitl'idav'). 2011] .Tnmiarv flndepcndence 
Dav), Congns.- Bengal and the Bengali, Our Draft 
Programme of Woik and Gaiidh’.sm. and Hindu- 
Muslim Problems, disciisse.s various burning topics of 
t.tie d.ay. India tndav, iiartft'ularlv West Bengal, ha.s a 
good many iiroblems to t.acikh- and .solve but many 
atlemp’^s have failed to arrive at. solutions. But there 
must be soluiions if th,o nation is to survive and 
march ahead with other progre«.sive nations of thie 
world. Although a Congressman, the author is not 
blind toward.s the faults of the CoEgro.s.s, he it ideo¬ 
logical or orgnni--alional, but he deprecates any 
attempt which, confinc.s its activities to criticism only. 
He discusses every problem a.s a realist and wants 
people not to bp satisfied with adverse eritiicism of the 
pre.sent but to lapplv tliemselve.s to work and activities 
so as to improve the condition of the ma.sses. He tries 
to tiring an impartial mind to discuss and decide all 
burning political and economki que.stion.s now fakiing 
the eounivy and it.s pe.ople. The author though young, 
has already taken his place among the builders of 
Free India and his contribution to literature is happy 
and thie pre.sent book maintains his popularity and 
reputation as a thinker of young Bengal. Printing 
and gft.-up of the book ore excellent. 

A. B. DtiTTA 
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The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 
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GUJARATI 

PRALAYA: By Emwinid] V. Dcam M .1. Piih- 
li^hed by R. R. Shrth & Co. Bamhny-2 1950. Ilkiif- 
trated jacket. Thick card-board cover. Vp. .{.30. 
Price Ri! 5S. 

Shri Ramrinlil 'Dc'-n^ Ir;-; two 'lozin uoi''!-: (o his 
'Trrlit. Thn onr imflor nnheo nru moK- to it It. 

is roncornod wiDi tho roniinir .Tiiniliilal ion of llio 
world (■praln'i/n). Tho first Odolvil War of ll/iO "mvo 
him fho ido.a nTid his imap-inatinn lia^od on N.'ition.'il 
and Tntrrnational Polim'—ho falls it Tdiow—loads 
him to forocast, whnlosalo floslnirtion of hinnanitv if 
Wo aro to prnoood a( tho prosont rato Tho Tnior- 
national haokrrronnd is n now olrnu'nf introdiuod in 
t.h'P novol-wntinp oraft of nn.I.arnt. Whtihor il l.ah'os 
on or not is a quostion ns fow writors study Ihoso 
maltoro so woll ns Sl.nint Ttosai has dono 

RRATTMA ATJTHI• By Prof TJo'dt Buch M A 
Pyhiishrd hi/ Jnyadco Brothern. Barndn lO'J-WHO 
Paper cover. Pp f,2 Price Re 1. 

Prof Pitioh h.as .strnoV out nn orlpinnl patij in 
honoiirinir tho Kavi Nanal.al, tho proriiior Pool of 
modorn Oiiiar.at who diod ,a short timo a,"o TTo 
porlravs a ponfprenoo of souls of all writors of 
ominonoo. old and now. in tho oonrt of Brahma, whoro 
NanalaJ is soni for twioo, hut tho nvf'.'^.sou'jor roturiioi' 
with tho mossapo that ho said that ho had vot tr 
oomploto his maamim ovui and is not. roadv to oomr 
to Paradi.sK. Tho third oall, howovor, was su'orossful 
And he ramo to tho conforonoo, never to return. It 
is a promising and a unique W'ork for a hoijinnor and 
deaervea great credit. 


GITA-PRAVf)Cn\N'0. By Vioohn Bhavc. Pub- 
Ivihrd in IrnrinJafiov from the uriyiria] in Marathi by 
Xarayi'an Praka.ilun' Mavdir. Ah medabnd-]'f. Pp. 12 
-}- 3*>2. Price- IJnhoynd Rc. I, Bound Re. 1-8. 

Vuiolia has .sought, as none ol.-i' (xoopt Jn.an- 
oshwar !o ri arli tlu fida to tho ooiiuiion man. And 
ho has suofoodod ominonlh'. ffis is a oominontarv for 
I 111' lav man Piut untio tl-o loss ongiual, nouo the les.s 
orudifo Ilo li.as avoalod soiaptuial tormiiiolopios as 
far as has hoou poss,lilo wilhoi.l s,arrifii ing tho .sorip- 
linal fippioaoh. Ymoha has gison I'lkarmn a moaning 
nthor than tho aooi plod niio, \ll ih(> tocognizod corn- 
noutators have intoipiolid 'ikirnu-a as prnti.d'iddha 
karrun or prohitiilrd work. Vinoha iuloiprolod nkarmii 
ns rirhedi karma or Inning I ho inner man with tho 
ovtornal action, ^^lo infoipiolalioii is unique as it i.s 
revealing. 

Take Plokas 21. 2.a and 26 of Chapter VIIT. “This 
allogorv hafflcs m.inv," writes Yinoba and then pro- 
coods to give .111 ilium.nating coniuioutarv It sati..fios 
roa.son. ft, gladdi-ns heart. Viunhi'.s kov is not tiin''d 
to a partioular nolo I.ifo to him is luit a singlo- 
.stiincrod harp TTo doo.s uol snhsoiilio (o hv'd-vad 
or 'Onlv’-this view TTo savs. "T divi'l Iik*' snti.onh- 
ing to lhi' view that regards life only as a-tnin, only 
ns diwotion or only as voalizafinn . T mnii.l rather 

say, “What is avtion is di'Vol’on. ;ind what is diiotion 
is roalizalifn,'’—Chapter XVI, paiagi.iiih 11 

T mai' nol multiply nn h in-tancos. That is for 
the curious 1 1 srok, find anil iniov fir roiovi The 
book i.s nowhere heavy and reads like a lotnance. It 
gi^'es the soul peace and ti.anqiiillih --la-'ling peiace 
and tranquillity. .A great iiook. The li.anslatioin. is 
faithful and printing tidy. 


K.M.J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Jagaddaia Monastery 

A Seat of Leaknfnc in Mediaeval India 

Mahesh Kumar Moondhra writes in The 
Indian Revie tv : 

laxilo, NalaruJd, Valabhi, Vikraiiibiiu. and Jai’aiblala 
were some of llie iiioii disliui^uisbed seals of leaniinft in 
ani'ienl and mediaeval India. Having a reputation for 
their high acud* rnic ae.tiviiie.s m the contemporary woild 
these moiiasleriialliueled the sludenl.s and scholars 
from every nook and coiner of our vavi country Even 
the students fiom abioad also visited these institutions 
The rulers of the Pala dynasty of mediaeval 
Bengal and Bitiar w.re gieai patrons of ait, fitcrature, 
and education. They patronised a larac number of 
monasteries of the Buddhists whieli incimfed, apart from 
^ulanda and Vikiaiusila, Traikuiak. Di.vikota, Saiinagar. 
Phullahai, Pattikeiaka, Vikrainpurain. Jagaddala and 
many others. 

In llie yeai 1897. the late M\i Pandit Haraprasad 
■Sastri discovcreil in Napa] tlic nianusi npt of Ranuirhaiiln 
by Sandhyakaia Nandi This woik was written during 
tfie reign td Madanapal.i l)e\a, the second son of 
Kamapala De\u ll hel)is us to know the history of 
Bengal and Bihar In-tween the years 1070 and 1120 A.D. 
Sastri edited the manusciiiit for the fiist tune and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal pulilislu-d this work m 1910. 
AfttTwards in 1939 a new edition ol it wa.s published 
with Engli.sh tran.sJution and notes under the joint 
editorship of tiiiee eom(ieieni seholai's. viz., Drs K. C 
Mazunidar. R (i Basaek. and Ft. Nanigopal Banerji, 
by the VaTeiidra Research Society-, Rajshahi 

According to Sastri, Jagaddaia inona.sicry was 
.situated in the town Ramavati. But other scliolara 
hold that aeeording to Ranuicharita (8/7) the 
monastery was at Varendri. It has been maintained' 
that Kamapala Deva. the fainou.s ruh-i of Pala dynasty, 
had established this monastery. As regards the iieriod 
of his reign sdiolars hold different views. The date 
which is now generally accepted by the authorities is 
that he ascended the throne in the year 1077 A.D and 
his death occured in ihc year 1120 A.D. when he was 
about w^venty years o'd. Thus he ruled for nearly 
forty-two years. 

The Palas were tlie followers of the Mahayana sect 
of Buddhism and had close relations willi Tibet. The 
art and literature of this perioil is stamped by the, Tantrism 
which prevailed in the land of the Lamas Scholars of 
botb the countries crossi-d the frontiers frequently. The 
Jagaddaia monastery under the royal patronage became 
one of the centers of gravity for the scholar and tin- 
student alike who wanted to .study the Mahayana 
philosophy and Tantrism specially. Many books were 
translated in this monastry from San'skrit into Tibetan 
The scholars of Jagaddaia were famous for their 
writings on various subjects. Among the large number 
yt professors who worked there four names are out¬ 


standing—Danasila, Vibhoouchandra. Mokshakar Cupta« 
and Subhakar (iupia. Their fame was not binited 
within the Ironticrs of tiur country but it .spread far and 
w'idc. Tlicsc scholars <-arncd a great reputation even 
in Tibet. Shoit skelcln-s of tlic activities ot the four 
gi<-at pillars of Jagaddaia monastery aic given below : 

(1) Acharja Danasila Acliarya Danasila was a 

icsulcnt ol Bhugal iii liu; easlcni pait of India. Maha- 
paiidil Raliula Sanskiiljiiyaiia, a inodcin scholar, holds 
that Khugal was the modcin Bliagalpur. The mcdiawal 
viiilcr 'J'aiaiialh in In- iaiiious work History oj 

Ruddhism in India has cxprcs-cd that Danasila hailed 
liom Kaslimir and wo- a ci'iueunKuary of Mahipala. 
However, It Is bevond doubl ihal he lived and worked at 
jagaddaia. lb- w-as lioiiouicd liy the titles o£ Maba- 
paiidita, I'jiadhyjva, ainl .iibarya. He had a good coin- 
inand over Sanskrit as well as Tibetan. He is said to have 
tiauslated nearly sixty books into Tibetan which had 
gically mllucnccd the Buddhist religion in that country. 
Ills iiaiislatioii also iiu-lud(-d a .small book named 
l‘tistiik-Pathoiiaya in vvliieh was shown tin- way of 

stalling reading. 

(2) Alahapaadjia Vibliiioin bandia : He was another 
lainous '( liolar a| Jagaddaia lb- teccivcd the famous 
book named Ji\an-i hah shu-siuUuin-iuima from Sakya 
Siildiadia, the leputt-d logician of Vikramsila, who 
alter the desiruction oi tlial monastery sou^t 
II luge ai, Jagaddaia. Having !:i\i-d there hi the monas- 
tciy for a short period. In went to Tibet, probably 
aei-onqiained by \ ibliooln baiKlia who bad a good know¬ 
ledge of 'J'lbciaii language. \ ibhooiicbainlra translated 
many important woiks into 1 ibelan 

t.l) Bhikshu Alok'liakai Gupta : He had to hi# 
iiedii tlio lilies ol Blnksliu a- well as Maliapaiidit. He 
was at home in logic aiul wioie a book entitled Tarka- 
lilia\a in .Sanski il wind', was translated into Tibetan 
lati'i on. Perhap- tins Bbiksliu Mokshakar Gupta is the 
same person who had annotated Dolia-Kosha, an 
.-Viiabluaiisa book. 

(■}) Siibhakcii Gupta . lb- is said to have been tlie 
teaeher ol Sakya Sribliadia He woite Shi-ddhayoJia- 
viKi-tantratiha winch w-as readcied ino Tibetan also. 

The sueeessi Ts ol Kamapala Deva could not enhance 
tlic eiiltuiul aetivities any moie. About 1203 A.D. the 
monastery was desiioyed by llie Moslem invaders. 

Tims wo .see that lagaddal.i monastery toidd continue 
its aetivities nearly loi a eeniniy only But the work 
dom- by it.s giant- and towel- wliieh it jitoduced arc more 
than enough to maintam the glory ol the monastery 
in the aniial- ot Indian letteis and culture. 

African t-ullurcn 

Possible laiiliH Belween Indian and 

The conrltKiitie jxiilioii ef tlie sugg^tive 
article of N. Coiirl in The Aryan Path is 
published below : 
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Students of anthropology believe that in eailf times 
the Negroes lived in southern Asia, between Indo- 
China in the east and Persia in the west. I'hey were 
agriculturists by occupation. As time went on other 
people notably the Aryans—of the great white race who 
came from the Middle Elasl—entered the area, bringing 
with them that culture which is still, except where 
it is affected by Dravidian influences, the heritage o£ 
India. Hindi and many other Indian languages are 
related to European ones, Sanskrit being accepted by 
many philologtsts as tlic mother tongue, as it were, 
from which tlio languages of the West—Teutonic, Celtic, 
.Latin and SJavonic—aie derived. It is also believed 
that there is a siioiig link between English and Hebrew, 
and Weiah and Hebrew, capeeially the latter. 

The Negioes, cir rather their remote ancestors, were 
pushed out to east and west, when the great Aryan 
drive soutliwaid took place. One branch, it is believed, 
proceeded to Melanesia (the Islands of the Black People) 
in the Pacific Ocean and to New Guinea ; the other, 
to Africa. Were these people Dravidians or pre- 
Dravidians ? J am inelined to the belief that they 
were pre-Dra\idians wlio had for some considerable 
period lived in a Dravidian environment. This is 
evident fiom a study of coiiiparaiivc religion in India, 
where we oL.eive that pie-Uravidiun theology or 
mythology, call u what you will, became absorbed 
quite naluially into the Dravidian culture. After the 
Aryan invasion, this new combination, which in the 
course ot centuries had become blended as it were, 
wedded ilsejf lo tlic faith of the conquerors to produce 
the Hindu system as it is today. 

In support of the Indian (pre-Dravidlan) origin 
of the African we have a fair amount of ethnic proof, 
e.g., little groups of Negro-like people known as Negrillos 
and Negritos in Malaya and the islands in the Indian 
Ocean exist as scpuiatc and distinct entities to this day. 
This fact alone ought to set us thinking. 

I would state heic that two significant facts 
indicate the non-African origin of the Negro, namely, 
that there is not extant among the paintings of the 
Bushman or pie-Bushman peoples of Africa one single 
portrayal of the Negro; and it is known that, before 3000 
B.C., there Were no Negro burials except in Egypt, where 
the body of one, said to have lived 5000 B.C., was 
discovered by the side of a lake. It is believed that 
groups of Negroes became mixed with the Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples living in norlfi Africa, giving birth to 
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the Bantu (the name means “The People"), who, on 
moving gradually south, broke Up into tribes, until they 
met and clashed with the early European colonists in the 
Cape territory. 

In the folklore of the Southern Bantu people there 
are several very significant animal personalities possessing 
divine or devilish potentialities. One of these Impundubt, 
a bird which, besides its sadistic inclinations, is alleged 
by Africans to be the most powerful carrier of witchcraft. 
Having the ability to change its appearance at wUl, it 
is also able to make itself invisible on occasion. It 
often, more often than, not, associates with Tikoloshi, 
the god of witchcraft, described as a dwarfish little man 
with short limbs and a powerful, thick-set body. This 
mythical creature is said to ride through the sky on 
ImPundulii’s back, carrying in his hand the Ingumbane 
(evil snake) and the Ugatya (charmed snake), 
collectively called Inyoka (snake). 

Now, it seems that Impundidu is the counterpart 
of the Indian divine bird GarwJa, the attendant of 
Narayana, on whose back Vishnu rides. Carwla belongs 
to that older and more “childlike” mythology of tho 
eailier inhabitants of India, a culture steeped in 
symbolism, in wliich the animal largely figured. Garuda 
seems to have been either Dravidian oi pre-Dravidian 
in origin. In Indian sacred art, which I deeply 
aiiprcciatc, Garuda is portrayed as a man-bird in whose 
one hind claw i.s grasped the snake. As Jehovah, the 
Lord God of Isiael, is spoken of in Psalms 18, 10 and 
104, 3 as moving on the wings of the wind, the great 
(»od of the Hindus, Vishnu, “clad in yellow robes, 
hearing macc, discus and concti,” is described in the 
Ramayana ns riding upon Gaiuda. 







' ’> ifei The Sa&et Doctrine (1, p. 421, a likeness betvreea 
l^ialinu and Jehovah, the Lord God of Israel, is brought 
out, Madame Blavatsky in Vol. II, p. 253. asks the 
pertinent question: 

“Were the highly philosophical and metaphysical 
Aryans—the authors of the most perfect philosophical 
systems of transcendental psychology, of Codes of Ethics, 
and such a grammar as I'anini's, of the Sankhya and 
Vedanta systems, and a moral code (Buddhism), 
pioclaimed hy Max Muller the most perfect on earth— 
such fools, or children, as to lose their time in writing 
fairy tales; such talcs as the Puranas now seem to be 
in the eyes of those who have not the remotest idea of 
their secret meaning ?” 

Vishnu's and Kiishna's vehicle, the great bird 
Garuda, the cherub of Jehovah, the Inipurodulu of the 
Bantu, have a significance of universal application. 

Now, the Secret Doctrine furnishes a key which, 
reveals to us on indisputable grounds of comparative 
analoigy that Garuda, the allegorical and monetrous 
half-man and half-bird,—the Vahan or vehicle on which 
Vishnu (who is Kala, “lime") is shown to ride—is the 
origin of all other .sueh allegories. He is the Indian 
phoenix, the emblem of cyelic and periodical time. . . . 
(The Secret Doctrine. 11, p. 561). 

The Bantu “ilowry ’ system known as Dobolit 
establishes the truth that the woman is loved and 
cherished by the African In India the Mother Cult 
is well known, and J shall refer to it presently in an¬ 
other connection. 

The rife of rircumri.'-ion amongst the Bantus, knows 
as the Ahaku'e.ia or Male Initiation Ceremony, has 
elements of Hamiiic and .Semitic customs as well as 
those of the ancient Phallic religions known as the 
Nature Culls. Hut curiously enough a link with pre- 
Aryan India seems to he indicated in the ubiilungti. a 
nreklucp made from the long hair of the, cow's tail 
whicli is |)laecH round the neck of each initiate. It is 
regarded .as a charm against piil because it comes from 
the Cow, the ''iriblem of purity health and virility. As 
the cow is symbolic of motherhood also, the Bantu 
belieiea that the [nisscssion of this token will ensure his 
sexual pofetiry when at this ceremony he reaches 
manhood. Need the writer mention in much detail what 
the cow means to the Hindu ? All the world knows 
this. By riMiiy millions God is worshipped as the 
Mother and all these worshippers speak of God as She. 
Says Shankaracharya of her with whom Shiva seeks 
shelter : 

If is She, 

Whose words arc sweet. 

The Destructress of ills. 

Ever and in all places pervading. 

Tender creeper of intelligence and bliss. 

The Mother cxcecdcth a thousand fathers in the 
right to reverence, and in the function of teacher. 
(Manu) 

Whosoever has seen the feet of woman, let him 
worship them as those of his teacher. (Kubjika Tantra) 

In both the, Hinulu-Indian and the Banlu-African 
cultures, then, women are regarded as worthy objects 
of respect and reverence. 

I am quite unaware whether or not any other ex¬ 
position of this theory has ever been put forward, but 
that Africa is as much linked to India as western Europe 
is is my conviction based on a study of ethnology, 
mythology and comparative religion for many years. I 
Tiresent it for what it is worth, dedicating it to my 
Indian and Aliican friends. 
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MAN IN INDIA It is far from the traditional text 
books which give bewildering details about kings, 
dynasties and battles. 

INDO-ASIAN CULTURE . Author's mode of treat¬ 
ment of the subject is refreshing. 

TRIBUNE ..presents in a simple and lucid style an 
account of India's great part, of the unique spiri¬ 
tual achievement of the people, their influence in 
the East and 'J^'est, and their discoveries in the 
realm of science, medicine, chemistry and the 
other sciences. 

INDIAN NATION—The much neglected aspect of 
Greater India has been dealt with in a light that 
is entertaining and instructive. 

MODERN REVIEW...Deserves full credit. 

INDIAN REVIEW ■ A book of absorbing interest 
revealing the depth and bicadth of Indian thought 
in ancient history. 

TRIVENI . a remarkable achievement - 

BHARAT jyOTl If one has the necessary patience 
one is apt to be rewarded in reading through the 
book. 

HINDU . Devoted special chapters to scientific deve¬ 
lopment, 

ARyAN PATH...The materials packed within the 
book reveal the long and arduous work under¬ 
taken by the author. 

INDIAN EXPRESS The aim of the author is amply 
fulfilled. 

L. RENOU, France you have succeeded in giving a 
comprehensive survey of every element of impor¬ 
tance contributing to the greatness or singularity 
of Indian Culture. 

JOHN NOBLE, Germany The chapters on Indian 
Science and Indian Culture abroad arc very 
useful as these subjects have been neglected in 
many histories of India. 

W. KIRFEL, Germany ..Contains many matters which 
arc not narrated elsewhere in this clearly arranged 
manner. 
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Mountainous India 

C. Vishwa Nath writes in Careers and 

Courses : 

I'he mounlaiiis in liiilia can be clabbibcJ intu (i) 
mountains of Pcniiisuiar lutliu, and (2) mountains of 
Extra l*eniusular iHcjjnm I'he mode ol origin in 
either case i» (iillt-roni Starling from the south let us 
go ahead in our survey. 

KaJVOLS of PtNtNSULAK JnIUA 
Tlie mountain janges oi the Peninsula compiise 

the lollowmg : 

(li llii; Wc-lein and the Kaslern Ghats, 

(2) Aravalli iiiuuntains, 

(d) ViinUiyan ranges, 

t4i The Sellipuras. 

Tne K Vih-rn Otiats Hank the we.steiii shores of 
India, and lun in an unbroken range ol lulls to the 
south of Malabar, where they merge with the Nilgiris. 
Their mean elevation is d.OlX) lect above .sea level and 
are iomud out ol the Ueeean lavas which iouied foith 
over neatly hall a million square miles towards the 
close ol the middle ages, oi about the beginning ol the 
later ages ol the carili's lustory or, about the same time 
when tile iliiiialayas were lirst uplifted Ironi the bed of 
the sea. 'These hills present a “ghal-like’’ or landing- 
Btair aspect and build flat-slopped hills so gcncially 
seen in Madliya Piadesli and elsewhere. 

They have a very important influence on the cli¬ 
mate ol the western shoies ol India. 'I'bey help to 
precipitalu most ol the uioisiure present in the south¬ 
west inon.sooiis blowing Ironi the Arabian Sea during 
summer. Coiiseqiiciilly, tins coast has very heavy rain¬ 
fall and its loresls therciore are evergreen. The plateau 
of the Deeean, which is situated on the leewaid receives 
much less lainlall, just enuugli in certain places to 
supjiort grasslands. . 

EoAlfin Ghats : 'I'hey flank the eastern coasts of 
India and aie a much lower range ol hills which are 
broken at places and ate irregular. 'J'licse, unlike 
therr Wesletn eoiinleiiiarls, have a broad coastal plain 
fringing the lulls. 'Hie lowly region is, however, more 
than fertile, where giounduiits, lie.c, cotton, tobacco 
and other crops aic grown creditably. In. laei, on this 
plain depends the prospeiity ol the States ot Madras 
and Oiissa. 

Aravalli Mountains : Tlic Aiavallis are three fold 
mountains which were elevated to existence in the early 
ages of the cji th’s liistoiy. 'I'hey stieteli towards 
north-east for uboiil 400 miles in Rajasthan. Their 
general altitude ranges liom 1,000-3.000 iuet above the 
sea, the highest peak being Mount Aim within an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,6.'3<) feet lying in the .south-west extremity. 
'These hills are geiieially bale with scanty population 
Large areas, that is, the intervening valleys aie covered 
With sandy dei<osi|s. Rocky lidges are to be observed 
near Alwar, Jaiput, etc. Their nortliernest extension 
is to be iVumd in the low isolated quart^te hills seen 
in tlni eiiviroiis ol Delhi. 


Vindhyan Ranges; The VinidhyaB fonn tin WW* ' 
rupted range of hills 2,500 to 4,500 tt., in height. They 
go to form the northern part of Madhya Pradesh and 
separate the gangetic basin from the plateau of he 
Deccan. On the west they rise in Gujarat and fringe 
the southern edge of the Malwa plateau. They extend 
further in the Kaimur range and terminate in the Ganga 
Valley near Banaras. 'I'licy are composed mainly of 
sandsiunus of red and other hues, which are largely 
used in architectual structures of all dimensions im 
India. The beds arc a little disturbed ; on some places 
lliey are almost horizontal. 

The Satpiuas : Tlie Salimras literally seven folds, 
form a range of hills helwcen the Tapti and the 
Naiboda in Genual India. The higli idaleau of Amar- 
kaiilak is the starting point and the range continues ia 
a westernly direction along with the West (..oast. ITte 
average elevation is above 2,501) feet aliove sea, but the 
Amarkaiilak jilateau is 3,500 feel high above, sea Some 
of the places however, tue still higlier. T he rail from 
Bomliay to Jabalpiu inns thiough a break in the range 
just cast of the famous hilf fort of Asirgiiili, the range 
heir is as low as 1,2111 leet above sea level. 1 hey are 
about 600 iiiiles long and aie composed pailly of Deccan 
lavas and partly of granite etc. 

The IIimalaIyas 

Starting from the Naga and Lushai Hills in the 
cast and ending in tlie Baluchistan range ot lulls on. 
the west is indeed one mighty chain ot inauntain 
ranges. 

'They are not a mountain chain in tin- ordinaiy 
sense of the word Iniiiiediutely to the noilh of the 
plains of India, there use the highest ranges of the 
woild. 'Hie southern jio-ition ot this mass is re- 
jiresenled h) the IlimaJjya-', while Keuiilun represents 
its norlherninost laiige. In lieiween these mountains la 
eticlo.scd the bleak )dateau ot 'I’lliet, about 15,0(K) tO' 
10 OIX) feet above Sea. 

The Himalayas (iiotier are a iiiiglily eliain over 2,000 
miles ill Icngih and 150 to 200 miles in breadth. It has 
ahead) been lemaiked that this chain of mountains 
was hrst ujiheaved towards the. beginning of the later 
ages ol the earth's history. These mountains were 
raised by sties&es acting from the Tibetan iiluleau in 
the 1101 til. 'flic slopes of tlie mountains facing tile 
idains are lliereforr steeps, wdiilc those facing 'Tibet are 
gentle. These stresses in tlie form of waves were 
cheeked by the Deccan Plateau, the Aravallis and the 
Salt Range. 'Tliese ranges actually have been responsible 
for llie bending of the Himalayas. Our knowledge of 
these mountains is still quite imperfect though iu recent 
years the various Everest and other expeditions have 
greatly helped in unravclUng the geogiaphy and history 
of their evolution. 

In general, the Himalayas are a series of parallel 
hut converging ranges intersected by Valleys and big 
plateaux. It is noteworthy that the Eastern Himalaya* 
rise abruptly from the plains and peaks like Mount 
Everest and Kinebinjunga are visible from there. 
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The Western or the Panjab Himalayas rise gradually 
from the plains and the high peaks being so distant, are 
hidden from view. 

The Himalayas are geographicallv classified into: 

(1) The Great Himalayas :—This chain comprises 
the highest portion of the Himalayas with an average 
elevation of 20,000 feet. It is therefore, always snow- 
covered. The highest peaks in this region include the 
Mount Everest (29,040 feet,) ; Godwin Austen (K 2), 
Kinchinjunga, etc. 

(2) The Lesser Himalayas :—The Lesser Hima¬ 
layas or the middle ranges, which occur below the great 
Himalayas comprise the ranges whose elevation does 
not exceed 15,000 led above the sea. 

(3) The Outer Himalayas :—This range of hills, 

lying between the Lesser Himalayas and the plains, is 
also called the .Siwalik bills which form low foot-biils 
of the Himalayas, 3,(KX) to 4,000 feet in elevation above 
the sea level, i 'it 

Tl is vciy remarkable that the Himalaya possesses a 
great variety in climate, vegetation and natural pro¬ 
ducts and its jnhabitant.s inelude different, interesting 
and vaiied hill-iiibes possc.ssiiig customs, mauneis and 
cultuics of their own. 

4. Trans-IIiniuluya ;—A fiiurth size still, that is 
the Trans-Himalaya, is recognised by some gieographers. 
It was diseovercf] by Sven Hedin in 1906 ami its central 
part is 140 miles in width which lessens to about 20 
miles at the eastern and western ends. Its length is 
600 miles. ,S Hedin stated that the mountain ranges are 
ill-defined and confusing This region forms the water- 
sheii draining into the Bay of Bengal and those 
flowing to the north into the enclosed drainage deprea- 
aion. It is crossed by a number of high Passes, their 
average altitude hcinc 17.5<K) feet, althouch Ding La is 
higher than 19,()(X) above the sea. 

WATEnsirrj> 

It may be noted that the highest peaks occur on 
the soulhein side ol the wateislied between India and 
Tibet and are about 100 miles from the ydains. The 
average, elevation of the w'ateislied is more ihiin 18,000 
feet above sea. whilst the passes linking India willi 
Tibet about ]6,0(K) above sea level. 

Himnlayan Valleys : —T'he Himalayan chains are 
sepciilled by longitudinal valleys, sometimes hardly 
3,000 feci above sea. Thus from the valleys at about 
that altitudes almost with tiopieal heat to cross with 
perpetual snow exceeding 21),0()0 feet above sea level, is 
stretched a complete range of vegetation of the world 
from the tropics to the polar regions. From these 
valleys a panoramic view of some of the stupendous 
peaks of the Himalayas, about 25.000 feet or more in 
elevation and unexcelled in the whole world, is to be 
bad. Two vaUeys, i.n this connection desetve special 
mention : (1) The beautiful vale of Kashmir, and 
(2) the valley of Kaihmundu in Nepal. They are 
extensive fertile valleys both in length and breadth, and 
especially in the case of Kashmir it is sunnised that it 
originally represented a lake, the waters of which have 
desiccated in recent times the shrunken remnants of 
which arc represented by the Wular and the Dal Lakes. 

Regions of the Himalayas 

Sir Sidney Bumard has sub-divided the Himalayan 
range into the following four regions : 

(i) The Assam Himalaya ;—^from the Tista to the 
Brahmaputra river. This comprises the region between 
the peak of Namcha Burwa, 25,445 feet above sCa in 
the Mishmi country, where the Brahmaputra forms a 
bend to cut across the Himalayas and tbc Tista river 
It is 456 miles in length and includes the Kula Kangri 


group of peaks 24,784 feet above sea and the Chano 
Lhari, 23,997 feet only. The geological and struc¬ 
tural features indicate that the Himalayas extend be¬ 
yond Namcha Barwa and take a sharp tuin to conti¬ 
nue southwards into Burma, It is noteworthy that the 
Assam Himalayas have a very rapid rise from the 
plains ; the foot hills are narrow and the Sub-Hima- 
layan region is comparatively lower than in the west. 

(ii) The Nepal Himalaya :—This region extends 
for a length of about 500 miles and represents the por¬ 
tion between the 'J’ista on the east and the Kali on tho 
west. It includes some of the notable peaks like 
Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet). Mount LVerest (29,040 
feet). Makabe (27,790 feet). Annapurna (26,'W2 
feet). Cosaintlian (26,291 feel I and Dhaulagiri 
(26,79,5 feet) above sea level. It is noteworthy that the 
Great Himalayan range has a southward curvature and 
Kinchinjunga makes the .southern most point of tho 
Nepal Himalaya tieiid to the W N \V while to the east 
of it, the bend of the Assam Himalaya is E.N.E.. At 
the Brahmaputra, the trend almost becomes north¬ 
easterly. Near Dhaulagiri the range bends and bifur¬ 
cates and a branch extends towards the north. Near 
Nampa there is another bifurcation of the ranges. It 
may be slated that in all the other Himalayan bifurca¬ 
tions, tlie more northerly extension has been considered 
as the continuation of tbc great range, but in this case, 
the southerly branch with the peaks of Nanda Devi and 
Badrinath bas been regarded as tbe Great Himalaya, 
while the northerly branch with Kamet and Riwa Phar- 
yul has been caffed the Zanskar range. 

(hi) The Kumaun Himalaya : — The region has a 
lengtb of 200 miles and is bounded by tlie Sutlej on the 
west. The range bifurcates at Badrinath and at the 
.Sutlej, and the highest peak is Nanda Devi, 25,645 feet 
in altitude. It includes the well-known districts of 
Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal It is said that once 
this region had about 360 lakes, some of which have 
eomjileteiy or paitially de'-icealeil. There certainly 
seems to be some iriilb in the legend because even to¬ 
day, a number of well-knnwn lakes like the Naini Tal 
and Bhiiii Tal iieriir Some of tlie well-known peaks 
of this region eonijirise Nanda Devi 25.615 feet. Badri- 
nath 2.i.BX) feet. Kedariiatb 22,770 feel. Trisol 23,360 
feet, Mana 23.862 feet, and Gangolri 21.700 feet above 
sea level. Tile Dliauladbar range constitutes the 
Bouthcrnly bifurcation of the Kumann Himalayas. It is 
in this region that some of the noteworthy and sacred 
rivers of Northern India like the Bhagirathi, tho 
Yamuna, etc., lake their source. 

(iv) The Punjab Himalayas -This portion lies 
between the Sutlej and the Indus and is about 350 miles 
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fa Iragth. Owing to eumture the Kuinaun and the 
Punjab Himalayas do not follow the same trend. To- 
wards^ the west of the Sutlej the altitude of the range 
.diminishes. To its east there are peaks like Kedarnath 
and Badrinath, both 22,000 feet in altitude. The Sutlej 
■ 'outs across the Himalaya at its southernly faanch named 
Ae Kr Panjal bifurcation to follow ii.s course in the 
plains. There are few peaks exceeding 20,000 feet in 
altitude in this portion and the Z>je La Pass is only 
11,300 feet above the sea. It is noteworthy that the 
northern slopes of this range ate hare and rugged and 
enclose plateaux with lakes while the southern slopes 
are covered with forests and do not enclose any high 
plains. The Pun ah Himalaya.s are comparatively much 
ilry and consequently the snow-line is much higher. 
The Jhelum, after following thrnu'jh a very deep gorge, 
cuts across the Himalayas and follows a somewhat re¬ 
markable southerly course through the Polwar plateau. 
The Himalayas appear to end here in the Indus Valley, 
but recent researrhes have shown that they continue 
across the Tmliis into the ranges of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan Tlie formation on either side of the bend, 
too, prove the same 

The Snowline —The snowline is a summer isother of 
32' F an 1 marks the lowest limit of perpetual snow. Its 
height depends on fi) temperature and (iil amount of 
precipitation, / e., the greater the snowfall, the lower the 
line. The study of the snowline is important because 
it is the snow whieh replenishes glaciers, and they are 
economically important to mankind. 

The height of the snowline in dilTerint parts of the 
Hlmolavns facing South is given helnw ; (M The 

Nepal Himalaya 14.700 feet, fB) The Kumoun Ilima- 
Isya 17,500 feet (C) The Punjab Himalayas 17,000 
l»et. 


The INFLTONCE OF TttE HiMAtAVAS 
It is certainly true that if these mountains had aot 
existed the Indo-Gangelic plains, which constitute some 
of the richest parts of India, would have been a desert. 
It is the Himalayas which intercept the moisture-laden 
winds coming from the sea and bring about the precipi¬ 
tation of moisture in the form of rain and snow. The 
latter gives rise to gigantic glaciers which constitute the 
source of some of the important rivers of Northern India 
and make them perennial. For the same reason the 
snowline on the southern slopes is much lower than on' 
the northern slopes of the same mountains. Very little 
snow will he found jn the summer even at an altitude 
of 20.000 feet on the northern slopes as the air is so 
dry that no snow can be precipitated, while on the 
sfuthern slopes the altitude of snowline varies from 

14,700 feet in the Eastein Himalayas to about 17,000 
feet in the Western Himalayas. But for these mountains, 
the economic geography of Northern India would have 
been entirely different. In fact, it would not at all be 
inapt to remark that just as Egypt is styled the gift of 
tile Nile, the Indo-gangetie plains may be called the 

gift of the Himalayas and its rivers. 

Except on the north-west, the Himalayas form prac¬ 
tically an impassable harier between India and tht rest 
of Asia. With the eyeeption of the noith-west, the 

ITiinalayas have oflered jiroteriinn to India along her 
lengthy frontage of about 2 000 miles. Without the 

Himalayas, the bitleilv cold yvinds blowing from the 
plateau of Tibet and Central Asia in winter, whieh 
happens to he one of the eohh'st regions of the earth at 
lies time of the year, would have swent over the plains 
of Northern India. Had it not been for the TTirpnlavas, 
India would have experienced an extremely cold climate 
in winter. 
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The Problem of Evil 

Leo Hirsch gives the reader ample food for 
thought and reflection in the following article 
in Unity, January-February, 1955 ; 

Why should there he evil in the world ? Why should 
there exist evil impulses in the human heart ? Why 
should the world be the playground of good and evil 
forees ? We know that there is kindness on this planet 
but there is also cruelty. The important question is: 
what can we do about it ? Criminologists tell us that 
many a person commits evil and does it deliberately, 
knowins that it is evil; that the most wicked crimes are 
committed with a full realiration of the horrible con¬ 
sequences to the victim. 

Man, from the time be attained reason and con- 
srienee, was deeply concerned with the problem of evil. 
All the old scriptures have remarkable examples of how 
seriously man probed and studied this problem and 
tried not only to find an answer to that riddle but what 
humans could do about it. 

The classic tragedy of Job is an outstanding por¬ 
trayal of a man who suffered all the tortures of physi¬ 
cal pain, loss of material treasures, and the pain of 
spiritual confusion and instability. He could not imder- 
stand the loss of health, of his earthly goods, and the 
loss of children and friends. Job, as interpreted by 
orthodox thinkers, is a man. who was tormented by 
Satan at God’s behest, so that he would lam something 
about life and, in the end. be rewarded for his suffering. 
There are passages in the Book of Job that go deep into 
the soul because they express with magnificent finality 
thoughts about evil that have always harassed the mind. 
During his anguish he cursed the day of his birth and 
complained of life in general It was not until he clearly 
realized tlie challenge of evil, accepted life with all its 
conditions and responsibilities in a spirit of humility 
and reverence that he was able to emerge into a state 
of wisdom and faith. 

Christ gave us new insights in regard to evil in man’s 
nature. Christ warns his disciples to be humble and 
harmless ; to avoid offenses and not to despise little 
offenses. He taught them how to deal with offenders 
when they offend us and how to forgive them. To 
him, forgiveness was a supreme virtue. 

There is nothing more despicable than the evil dis¬ 
played by a person who deliberately and coldly betrays 
his country or a benefactor or a friend. 

Much of evil in man’s nature can be explained by a 
lack of development of his spiritual faculty. When 
man will be granted the fullest freedom of thought and 
expression and equal opportunity in his political and 
economic life, then much of that recalcitranlt nature 
will be eliminated. 

Eurinidcs, the great Athenian dramatist, wrote 
tragedy because he saw the eternal conflict between 
good and evil in the lives of men. He expressed his 
faith in man by his belief that man in the very nature 
of his being had the ability to conquer the evil in his 
’Weast. In probably one of his greatest choruses be 
#^bolized that faith by “the appletree, the sunshia^ 
ltd die cold.” . . 


In all periods of great crises, evil is brought to the 
surface and becomes more violent. Wc sec cruel types 
of characters and situations, human and social rela'ions, 
which appear abnormal and subhuman. These events 
and the. men who dominate them generally end in 
cata.strophc. 

Meni of gcniu.s and ■spiritual insight who lived in 
thc.'-e soul-trying times invariably made some contrib'J- 
tien to bolster the morale of inarikin l. 

The finest minds in ever>' peiiod ef man’s life on 
this planet were concerned with the problem of evil 
and bore a kind of prophetic relation to the situation of 
thp time. These s|)iritually minded men reeiS'jnized as 
clearly as we do that at times evils multiply in our 
world and threaten from moment to moment to engulf 
us—the evils of violence, tyranny., perserulion. hatred, 
bigotry, lust. 

From this we may readily infer that the moral order, 
as we know it was not revealed to man as the mvths 
of religion doelaie. Man found his way to the moral 
order haltingly, by the stern method of trial and error. 
He di.scovered through his experience that there are 
lines of conduct which are good insofar as they made 
for health, happiness, and life, and other lines of con¬ 
duct which are evil insofar as they create di-ease, dis¬ 
integration, despair, and death. It is through trial and 
error, through infinite painful experience, that we have 
learned the intrinsic importance of the individual, of 
human dignity, the conception of human freedom, the 
conception of spiritual and moral values. From those 
hard-won concepts, we have learne i that evil in its 
ethical meaning is to offond against the ■worth attached 
to human beings To deny this worth in man is to 
deny religion, democracy and the m-ira1 law. 

The moral law in the spiritual world, like tin; la^w 
of^ gravitation in the physical world, i.s the law which 
reigns throughout the spiritual universe and is uni¬ 
versal in its jurisdiction. Our duty as human beings 
is to apply more and more the uniteisal spiritual law 
in our human relations and thus enlarge our destiny 
and our culture. 

In the United States there have been many leaders 
who were deeply concerned with the problem of evil,, 
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Some attacked evil in the relipous field and some at¬ 
tacked evil in the political and economic areas. Such 
men as Ralph ’K^aldo Emerson. Theodore Parker, Wil¬ 
liam Ellery Cliuniiing. Wendell Phillips. Lincoln Haw¬ 
thorne, Ilcnrv George, Veblen. and others made 
valuable eonlrilmiions to this perplexing problem. Phil¬ 
lips and I.iiienlii had a profound influene,e in destroying 
the institution of slavery, Henry Getnge, through his 
Progrcs\ and Poverty, left an indeUble impression on 
the Ameiiean mind for the need to remove poverty 
from the democratic scene. 

Then. too. we must not forget Herman MelviDc. In 
Mobv Dirk. Mehille took the problem of evil and 
placed it within tlie. cnvironiincnt of nature and within 
the framework of industry. Tie recognized that there 
were certain erueliies in nature, that disregarded the 
worth ill man and that there were eertain dictatorial 
types of men. in indiisiry that made of human relations 
a hollow mockery. 


dangerotu, unproductive, and sterile on the side «( 
social reform and impede human progress. 

We live today in a period which has much in com¬ 
mon with the Dark Ages.—with its chaos, ceaseless 
wars, its nighunari.sh fears, its unbelievable cruelties, 
its horrible bigotries, its homelfss men. women, and 
children. In one respect we surpass the horrors of Ae 
Dark Ages because mart has succeeded in creatinlg the 
most fiendish weapon of destruction in the history of 
manl. It is the therefore of the greatest imponanpe to 
know and understand who generated the enmity, the 
hostility that poisons the atmosphere in which we live 
and is deliberately aimed to destory the democratic way 
of life that lia,s been won over a long period of time 
and at tremendous suffering and sacrifice. 

Tile defiant, self-proclaimcd enemy thus far has been, 
ihe Soviet Communist (larty. Under Sialin'’s regime, he 
was the suiircme. absolute ruler and the Politburo was 
the principal source and channel of the decisions which, 


As against these positive forces 
that have combated evil. America has 
produced a paradoxical religiotisi 
movement which denies the very exist¬ 
ence of evil, r refer to the Christian, 
Scienee Movement whose central thesis 
is that sin does not exist, that there 
is no such thing leally ns moral evil, 
that moral evil. too. like bodily 
disease, is mere aiipearanre, a mere 
Dlustion, and that it. too can be ex¬ 
punged by stout negation. The same 
position which the mental healer takes 
With recard to sickness he likewise, 
takes with regard to sin or moral evil. 

If this faith were to spread, it 
Would pi event the mitigation of 
moral evil in the world, just as their 
attitude toward disea.se would prevent 
the possible cure of physical ills. We 
ought to recognize that just as there is 
a medical science h.nsed on the 
astmmplion that physical iliscasc has 
physic.al r,s'tses and that these c,itises 
mny be known and understood, so 
there is a moral science hasd on the 
convietion that ntoral evil has causes 
and that hv sei<Mitifie investigation 
these causes mav he ascertnind and 
thus removed, Tlie mental healing 
method would lead to the abiandon- 
ment of the mediciil profession as 
well as of the social sciences, and to 
file ignoring of this e:ui«al side and 
it would hinder the most important 
efforts that ran he m,ade for the moral 
betterment of the world. Tf is not 
right to say that inor.al evil does not 
exist. Moral evil does exist ; it is 
real, a® ni.att,T is re-'d and vo'ii cannot 
ged rid of it hv denying it. 

The cure of the evils of the 
world, the evils of the slums and 
poverty, raeial diseritninafion, the reli¬ 
gious bigotries, the hatreds, the lies and 
eriicliies eartnot he achieved liv deny¬ 
ing their existence. The Cliristian, 
Scienee Alovement denies what to me is 
undeniable • ' that matter is real and 
that moral evil is real, and hence all 
eueh Ti'ligious movements are socially 




' and c<»>^Aflided the blind bhedhoice b{ tfan. 

hkxd core of loyal Communist Party members erory- 
vdhere in the world. These Communists have absolute 
despotic political power in Russia and in other parts of! 
the world through their fifth columns. Their method 
and technique thus far to achieve world domination have 
been fraud, terrorisin, violence;, the big lies, and any 
other diabolical means to promote their ends. Stalin’a 
recent death brought a new dictator into power, viz„ 
Malenkov. He and liis advisors have decided on a new 
course and a new strategy. They have launclied new 
peace gestures. Are they sincere ? We have to lake 
these peace gestures at their face value until we ascertain 
what they mean by them. To the writer they seem to 
be buody traj>s deJiliciately set so as to lull the democra¬ 
tic peo[>lcs into a sense of security and thus entice them 
to lower llicir guard, decicase their defense measures 
and their aid to the allies, and tlius create a world-wide 
economic: depression that will enable the Russians to deal 
a death blow. A leoitard cunnoi change, his spots and 
Communism will not ovc;rnight change its plans to destroy 
democracy. The Russians are the victims of their dogma- 
isnis, their cruelties, their crusading fanaticism, and 
ihc.so cannot shed easily. The hahit of men’s indoctri¬ 
nated minds is not easily changed and evcrtuined. 
Nothing short of a eataclysmic upheaval from within can 
bring about the drastic changes that will bring world 
peace. 

Soviet Russia i.s our enemy without. Within our 
nation we have plenty of enemies who threaten to desB'oy 
our way of life by ignoring individual rights and concen¬ 
trating their activities mainly on material privileges and 
profits. 

In the recctii steel strike, we have had evidence of 
the power of these disintegrating and disorganking ele¬ 
ments. They showed a complete indifference to our 
hoys fighting in Korea, to the stability of our economic 
structure and to the welfaie of our citizenry. From the 
very Iieginning, it was known that the major i.ssue in the 
strike, was the price ot steel. Management for months 
pressured the govertitnent and its stabilization agencies 
to accede to indu«tiy's demamls for Itighcr prices, regard¬ 
less of the fact that the increase they demanded would 
let loose another spiial of inflation. They cared little 
what effect such a strike woulil have on our economy and 
our defense program. 

Management also created the false issue of the union 
shop. The union sliop was the issue on which the steel 
magnates chose to hold ground until they had received 
the assurance of higher prices. Labor and government 
fell into llii.s trap. 

Labor, too, is not entirely guiltless ; they, too, 
ignored the. rights of millions of other workers by for¬ 
cing them into unemployment. They, too, were indiffe¬ 
rent to the survival of tmr economy or the welfare of 
our soldiers. Tliey could have pas.scd up their demand for 
the recognition of the union shop until a calmer and 
more favorable atmosphere prevailed. So the steel strike 


wfts lost by labour, by tbe government, and by tbe 
consumers, and won by the superior iiower and slnewd- 
nees of tbe steel magnates. 

Aa long as labor and managemtmt distrust one 
another, so long will coUective bargaining fly out oil 
the window. Labor through its econonii.sts realizes 
that management is opposed to labor organizations 
and is unwilling to have labor accountants or govern¬ 
ment accountants go over their hooks to reveal to 
stock-holders, workers, and government the exact 
situation so as to In; able to determine jirofits, prices, 
and wagts. As long as all accountants arc not 
placed under government license, so long will accoun¬ 
tants fail to abide by ethical standards. Prices, wages, 
and profits must always be in equilibrium. When profits 
are made paramoiuu at the expense ol wages and prices, 
so lung will you have strikes and discord. The same 
aiiplics to labor when it demands a wagi" at the expense 
of fair piofits and the additional cost to consumers. 
Human relations must be made the paramount issue. 

A demociaiic labor orgaiiiAilIon must repudiate its 
right to paralyze a whole industiy and the entire 
nation by coeicive measures. The paralyzing power 
now exercised by the union should not he possessed by 
any minority group. That holds true with manage¬ 
ment a.s well. In a democracy, ownership and manage¬ 
ment must not be permitted to paralyze the entira 
industiy because it is determined to force labor to accept 
its arbitrary decree. In the final judgment, the 160 
million Americans ought to decide what is right or wrong 
in industrial relations. 

The democratic idea demands that wc distrust 
great power, whether of an otcrwhelming majority or 
an aggressive minority, oi the power of an inciwhelming 
concentration, of wealth. The democratic idea demands 
that justice must be the basis of the gotid life. Enlight¬ 
ened Americans recognize that a new era in industry 
must replace the traditional conflicts of the past; 
that strikes and ceaseless warfare must he replaced by 
eo-operalion and teamwork. 

Strength does not come from physical capacity or 
material power. Tt eomcs fioni an indomitable spiritual 
will to do the right. The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute, and he knows no law but that of physical might. 
The dignity of man require*, obedience to a higher law— 
to the .strength of the .sidrit. It is this permanent, 
spiritual element in human nature which counts no cost 
too great in order to find full ethical expression in our 
human relations. It is because Soviet Russia recognizer 
no such sjiiritua] nature in man that it completely ignores 
moral law. To them Uic material world is primary. 
To them individuals have no inalienable rights, and the 
individual fiersonality has no sacredness. Dictatorship 
in the modern world is a nmnstrous. hideous evil, whether 
it resides in the Politburo or industrial management or 
in undemocratic labor organizations. Dislatorship rests 
on a sea of blood, an ocean of tears, and a world 
of suffering. How can fear, force, lies, and misery 
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